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PHILOSOPHICAL    REVIEW. 


THE  RELATION   OF  LOGIC  TO  PSYCHOLOGY.     II. 

RECENT  logicians  have  protested  against  the  old  tradition 
of  beginning  with  an  account  of  terms  or  concepts,  and 
have  insisted  that  the  judgment  is  the  primary  act  of  thought. 
But,  in  the  reasons  given  for  taking  judgment  first,  I  do  not 
think  a  sufficient  distinction  is  generally  made  between  the 
logical  and  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  question.  That 
'  the  sentence  precedes  the  word '  in  the  historical  evolution  of 
language,  seems  proved  from  an  examination  of  the  beginnings 
of  language  among  primitive  races  and  among  children.1  This 
is  a  fact  of  undoubted  psychological  interest,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  has  any  direct  bearing  on  the  logical  question  of 
whether  the  judgment  or  the  concept  is  prior ;  for,  let  it  be 
said  once  for  all,  priority  in  time  is  irrelevant  in  logic.  The 
only  priority  that  concerns  us  is  logical  priority.  That  is  logi- 
cally prior  which  is  logically  presupposed  in  something  else ; 
in  other  words,  the  logically  prior  is  that  on  whose  truth  or  on 
whose  existence  something  else  is  dependent,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Which  of  them  comes  first  into  any  individual's  mind,  or  into 
the  average  human  mind,  is  a  matter  which  is  of  itself  of  no 
logical  moment.  But  without  any  irrelevant  anthropology  or 
psychology,  it  can  be  shown  on  purely  logical  grounds  that  the 
judgment  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  prior  to  the  concept ;  the 
logical  character  of  concepts  cannot  be  known  unless  they  be 

1  Cf.  Sully,  Studies  of  Childhood,  p.  171. 
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considered  as  terms  in  an  actual  or  possible  judgment.  The 
student  of  elementary  logic  is  asked  (e.g.,  byjevons)  to  describe 
the  logical  character  of  such  terms  as  "metropolis,"  "book," 
"library,"  "prime  minister,"  etc.  It  is  a  puzzling  question  to 
set  to  beginners,  who  are  always  apt  to  think  that  every  ques- 
tion must  have  one  and  only  one  correct  answer.  The  same 
term,  i.e.,  what  looks  the  same  when  stated  in  isolation,  may 
be  singular  or  general,  collective  or  distributive,  according  to 
the  context  in  which  it  comes.  "  The  Library  is  in  this  street," 
"This  book  is  not  in  the  Library,"  "  It  is  not  in  any  library." 
Here  what  we  call  the  same  term  "library"  is  singular,  collec- 
tive, general,  in  succession  ;  and  in  the  last  example  is  either 
general  or  collective  according  as  we  are  thinking  of  the  "  any  " 
or  the  "in." 

Aristotle's  definition  of  the  term,  nay  the  very  word  'term,' 
suggests  that  the  term  is  the  element  of  a  proposition  :  opov 
S£  /ca\o)  et?  ov  SLaXverat,  77  Tr/ooVacrt?  (An.  Pr.,  I,  l).  "The 
term  (terminus  =  limit,  end)  is  that  into  which  the  proposition 
is  broken  up  when  we  analyze  it."  The  two  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  sheet  of  paper  ;  but 
they  may  certainly  be  considered  separately  from  it  and  from 
one  another.  Is  not  a  similar  abstract  procedure  permissible 
in  logic  ?  Aristotle  has  been  unduly  blamed  for  adopting  in 
the  De  Interpretation  the  concept  as  his  starting  point,  and 
building  up  the  judgment  out  of  concepts.  But  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that,  taking  for  granted  the  definition  of  the 
Analytics  (which  was  an  earlier  work),  he  considered  himself  at 
liberty,  as  in  the  sciences,  to  show  how  to  construct  a  whole 
in  thought  out  of  elements  that  have  only  been  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  abstraction.  It  should  be  observed  further  that,  in 
the  passage  in  the  De  Interpretation,  his  object  is  to  show  that 
the  isolated  concept  is  neither  true  nor  false,  that  only  the 
judgment  is  the  real  unit  of  thought.  The  very  passage  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  lapse  into  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
term  .is  one  in  which  he  is  practically  asserting  the  logical 
priority  of  the  judgment.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  disciples 
have  shown  a  peculiar  facility  for  overlooking  the  more  impor- 
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tant  aspect  of  the  master's  teaching,  and   his  reputation  has 
suffered  in  consequence. 

In  regard  to  the  extension  and  intension  of  terms  and  their 
relation  to  one  another,  it  is  all  important  to  distinguish  the 
logical  from  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  question.  In  con- 
sidering the  theory  that  the  extension  and  intension  of  terms 
vary  inversely,  we  must,  first  of  all,  absolutely  reject  the  notion 
that  there  can  be  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  mathematical 
ratio  between  these  logical  aspects.  This  '  inverse  ratio '  is 
only  one  among  many  examples  of  the  fatal  and  delusive  fasci- 
nation which  the  exactitude  of  mathematics  exercises  over  the 
students  of  other  subjects.  When  we  find  a  logician  or  a  psy- 
chologist or  an  economist  using  mathematical  formulae,  we 
ought  to  be  more  than  usually  on  our  guard.  Mathematical 
formulae  in  such  matters  are  more  insidious  than  metaphors. 
The  extension  of  a  term  is,  at  least  conceivably  or  potentially, 
capable  of  strict  quantitative  measurement.  The  number  of 
individuals  or  the  number  of  species  to  which  a  term  is  appli- 
cable is  a  quantity  in  the  mathematical  sense.  But  the  inten- 
sion of  a  term,  the  number  of  attributes  it  includes,  is  not  in 
this  exact  sense  a  quantity  at  all.  How  many  words  we  take 
to  express  what  we  mean  by  a  term  may  in  any  particular  case 
be  estimated  quantitatively  ;  but  how  many  they  are  will 
depend  upon  what  particular  words  are  used  and  upon  what 
language  a  person  happens  to  be  using.  Where  one  person  or 
one  language  uses  one  word  to  express  an  attribute,  another 
person  or  another  language  may  require  two  or  three.  Exten- 
sion and  intension  are  not,  therefore,  strictly  commensurable 
quantities  between  which  we  can  discover  an  exact  mathemati- 
cal ratio.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  compare  them  together ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  a  very  good  sense  in  which  it 
can  be  held  that  as  a  matter  of  logic  they  tend  to  vary  inversely, 
i.e.,  the  larger  extension  as  a  rule  goes  along  with  the  smaller 
intension,  and  vice  versa. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  irrelevant  to  object  to  this,  that,  while 
a  person  may  with  increasing  knowledge  of  a  subject  come  to 
know  more  individual  specimens  or  more  species  of  a  genus, 
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his  conception  of  the  genus  may  and  should  simultaneously 
increase  in  richness  of  content  and  depth  of  meaning.  This 
is  an  important  psychological  fact,  and  as  such  should  find 
recognition  in  any  psychological  account  of  the  growth  of 
knowledge.  A  complete  'theory  of  knowledge'  may  very  well 
be  expected  to  overlap  this  portion  of  genetic  psychology. 
But  logic  has  nothing  directly  —  at  least,  nothing  primarily  - 
to  do  with  the  varying  degrees  of  knowledge  of  different  indi- 
viduals or  with  the  different  stages  in  the  history  of  an  individual 
mind.  For  logic  ' extension'  ought  to  mean  the  total  appli- 
cability of  the  concept,  and  '  intension '  the  total  content  or 
meaning  of  the  concept,  if  its  content  were  completely  known. 
That  is  to  say,  here,  as  in  other  cases,  logic  has  to  do  not  with 
what  may  happen  to  be  in  this  or  that  person's  mind,  nor  even 
with  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
person,  but  with  an  ideal  standard  of  knowledge  to  which  any 
actual  human  thought  can  at  best  only  approximate.  It  is 
meaningless  to  attempt  to  compare  such  varying  and  contingent 
matters  as  the  number  of  individual  roses,  or  even  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  of  rose,  that  any  particular  person  hap- 
pens to  know  of  at  any  moment,  with  the  fulness  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  could  give  at  the  same  moment  of  the  genus 
Rosa.  To  use  and  extend  the  convenient  terminology  of  Dr. 
Keynes,1  'subjective  intension'  and  'subjective  extension' 
are  quantities  too  fluctuating  and  indeterminate  to  admit  of 
comparison;  whereas  'objective  intension'  and  'objective 
extension  '  do  conceivably  at  least  admit  of  comparison.  For 
the  purpose  of  illustration  and  exposition  we  must  be  content 
to  take  'conventional  intension'  and  compare  it  with  the 
actually  known  applicability  of  the  term.  '  Conventional 
intension  '  Dr.  Keynes  uses  for  "  those  attributes  which  con- 
stitute the  meaning  of  a  name  "  ;  he  does  not  say  'to  whom.' 
I  suppose  we  must  understand  '  to  the  average  well-informed 
person  of  our  acquaintance.'  This  use  of  '  conventional 

1  Formal  Logic,  3d  ed.,  pp.  24,  25.  The  names  "  subjective  and  objective  exten- 
sion" which  I  here  suggest,  seem  to  me  to  express  a  distinction  more  useful  and 
important  than  that  which  Dr.  Keynes  draws  between  denotation  and  extension  on 
page  31. 
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intension'  as  a  substitute  for  *  objective  intension/  which  in 
most  cases  cannot  be  completely  known,  and  of  the  extension 
known  to  the  average  person  who  is  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  complete  'objective  extension,'  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and  is  only  one  example  of  that  use  of  convention,  which 
is  necessary  in  every  science.  Because  logic  must  accept 
conventions,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  confine  itself  to  a 
manipulation  of  arbitrary  symbols,  and  leave  alone  those  funda- 
mental problems  of  knowledge  which  we  have  already  seen  arise 
even  out  of  such  seemingly  abstract  formulae  as  the  principle 
of  contradiction.  It  is  only  the  actually  known  that  we  are 
able  to  analyze,  but  we  can  take  the  best  available  knowledge 
as  typical  of  what  knowledge  must  be,  and  so  seek  to  discover 
the  general  laws  to  which  thinking  must  conform  in  order  to 
be  knowledge.  In  dealing,  then,  with  this  question  of  exten- 
sion and  intension,  our  best  procedure  is  to  take  some  well- 
mapped-out  province  of  knowledge  where  there  is  a  precise 
terminology  and  a  clearly  arranged  system  of  classification.  In 
such  a  subject  as  botany  or  zoology,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wider 
class  needs  a  briefer  scientific  description  than  the  narrower 
class,  which  includes  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  higher  with 
the  addition  of  its  own  differentiae.  That  this  is  so,  seems  to 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  inverse  variation  as  true  generally 
of  extension  and  intension.  If  we  look  on  the  whole  universe 
as  a  classified  system  of  beings,  with  the  summum  genus  of 
1  being '  at  the  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  various  individual 
existences  at  the  other,  then  we  find  our  law  confirmed  ;  for 
mere  being  is  the  emptiest  of  meaning,  and  the  individual  being 
is  the  fullest.  The  singular  term  has  thus  an  infinite  inten- 
sion, and  is  therefore  incapable  of  complete  definition.  The 
question  which  Mill  raised  about  the  connotation  of  proper 
names,  seems  to  me  to  turn  entirely  on  whether  we  mean  by 
the  proper  name  something  different  from  the  singular  term. 
If  we  do,  then  it  may  be  true  to  say  that  the  proper  name  is 
denotative  but  not  connotative.  But  such  a  distinction  between 
proper  names  and  singular  terms  seems  to  me  entirely  extra- 
logical.  It  is  a  matter  of  grammatical  or  rhetorical  import 
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whether  I  say  'this  person'  or  call  him  'John  Smith.'  Logic 
is  only  concerned  with  proper  names  as  appropriated  to  indi- 
vidual beings,  and  can  recognize  no  distinction  between  them 
and  singular  terms.  If  the  question  of  extension  and  intension 
be  cleared  of  irrelevant  psychology  and  irrelevant  grammar,  and 
of  inapplicable  mathematical  precision,  it  does  not  seem  to 
present  much  difficulty. 

The  problem  of  logic  is  analysis  in  order  to  discover  the  con- 
ditions of  validity.  As  the  logical  theory  of  terms,  therefore, 
should  be  based  on  a  study  of  concepts  whose  applicability  and 
meaning  are  well  understood,  so  should  the  logical  theory  of 
judgments1  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  highly  developed  types 
of  judgment.  In  the  light  of  such  an  analysis,  it  is  then 
profitable  to  look  back  on  the  more  rudimentary  types,  in  order 
to  understand  their  logical  significance.  In  the  analysis  of  a 
complex  type  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  one  and  only  one 
form  of  analysis  is  legitimate.  Logical  analysis  being  analysis 
made  with  the  view  of  testing  validity,  that  form  of  analysis  is 
to  be  preferred  which  is  most  convenient  for  that  purpose. 
Now  the  form  of  analysis  which  is  most  convenient  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  mutual  implication  of  propositions,  and  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  inferences  of  which  judgments  con- 
stitute the  elements,  is  not  necessarily  that  form  which  cor- 
responds most  closely  to  what  is  actually  in  the  mind  of  any 
particular  individual  or  of  the  average  person  when  uttering  the 
proposition.  This  last  is  a  psychological  problem,  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  logical.  A  complete  theory  of 
knowledge  may  indeed  be  expected  to  contain  a  genetic  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  different  species  of  judgment,  and  to 
classify  these  species  according  to  an  evolutionary  or  genea- 
logical principle,  as  is  done  so  admirably  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  in 
his  Logic  ;  but  for  logic  the  primary  business  is,  I  think,  to 

1  It  would  be  convenient  if  we  could  restrict  the  term  'proposition'  to  mean 
'a  judgment  so  expressed  as  to  bring  out  its  logical  character.'  We  could  then 
distinguish  (a)  the  sentence  (including  the  enunciative  sentence)  which  is  material 
for  grammatical  analysis ;  (b)  the  judgment,  which  may  not  be  expressed  in  words 
at  all  or  which  underlies  expressions  that  are  not  in  form  enunciative ;  and  (c)  the 
proposition  =  the  judgment  so  formulated  as  to  bring  out  its  logical  character. 
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give  an  analysis  applicable  potentially  to  every  form  of  judg- 
ment, and  such  analysis  must  be  based  on  the  characteristics 
of  those  judgments  where  the  logical  aspects  are  most  promi- 
nent to  consciousness  and  can  therefore  be  most  clearly  appre- 
hended. It  is  undoubtedly  very  important  to  recognize  that  in 
every  judgment,  as  actually  made  by  any  one,  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  reality  in  general,  or  to  some  portion  of  reality,  as  the 
ultimate  < subject'  of  discourse.  This  account  of  judgment  is 
confirmed  in  an  interesting  way  by  the  fact  that  in  the  most 
rudimentary  of  all  types  of  judgment  —  the  impersonal  percep- 
tive judgment  (e.g.,  'It  is  hot';  <  It  hurts,'  etc.) — there  is  no 
determinate  subject,  but  only  the  indeterminate  '  it '  =  reality 
in  general.  But  this  recognition  of  the  '  reference  to  reality  ' 
as  ultimate  subject  of  discourse  does  not  falsify  nor  exclude  the 
traditional  analysis  of  every  judgment  into  subject  and  predi- 
cate, —  an  analysis  which  is  of  course  based  on  a  study  of  those 
kinds  of  judgments  in  which  the  'subject'  is  some  clearly 
determined  portion  of  the  real  world.  Furthermore,  the  recog- 
nition that  every  term  as  actually  used  in  a  judgment  must  have 
both  a  meaning  and  some  objective  reference,  however  slight 
and  indirect,  allows  us  to  analyze  every  judgment  according  to 
either  extension  or  intension,  or  to  treat  the  subject  as  primarily 
extensive  (quantitative),  and  the  predicate  as  primarily  intensive 
(qualitative).  The  last  of  these  modes  of  analysis  may  be  pre- 
ferred, because  it  corresponds  best  to  the  ordinary  form  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  what  is  most  usually  in  our  minds  when  we  say 
something  (predicate  a  characteristic,  i.e.,  a  quality)  of  some- 
thing (i.e.,  of  all  or  some  part  of  a  thing  or  class  of  things). 
But  the  interpretation  of  both  subject  and  predicate  in  terms 
of  extension  has  the  convenience  that  it  exhibits  most  clearly 
the  possibilities  of  transition  from  one  proposition  directly  to 
another,  and  the  implications  of  combinations  of  propositions. 
The  continuity  which  is  the  essence  of  all  inference  can  be  most 
easily  exhibited  by  interpreting  the  '  middle  term '  in  mediate 
inference  extensively.  The  extensive  interpretation  of  proposi- 
tions does,  of  course,  make  possible  the  treatment  of  judgments 
as  equations,  and  so  seems  to  threaten  logic  with  absorption  in 
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algebra.  But  the  logical  objection  to  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate,  which  is  presupposed  in  the  equational  theory,  is  not 
that  such  equational  judgments  (all  men  =  some  animals,  etc.) 
are  not  very  often  in  our  minds  ;  this  would  be  a  purely 
psychological  argument.  The  real  logical  objection  is  that  a 
proposition  with  a  definitely  quantified  predicate  is  always  a 
complex  verbal  form  which  expresses  two  judgments  and  not 
one.  Thus  'All  equilateral  triangles  are  all  equiangular  tri- 
angles '  wraps  up  into  one  formula  two  propositions  which 
require  separate  geometrical  proof  (Euclid,  I,  5,  6).  Now 
the  business  of  logic  is  to  analyze  complex  mental  processes 
into  single  judgments,  and  therefore  these  complex  equational 
sentences  do  not  represent  the  elements  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  traditional  formal  logic  seem  to  me 
to  lie  partly  in  its  too  exclusive  predilection  for  the  extensive 
interpretation  of  the  judgment,  but  still  more  in  the  absence  of 
distinction  between  the  singular  and  the  universal  proposition, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  absence  of  distinction  between  the  mere 
collective  judgment  and  the  true  universal.  Very  different 
types  of  judgment  are  all  classed  together  as  A  and  E  proposi- 
tions. *  All  the  books  on  this  shelf  are  bound  in  calf  '  is  a 
judgment  of  a  different  type  from  'The  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles.'1  The  ignoring  of  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  chief  thing  which  has  exposed  the  Aristotelian 
logic  to  attack  in  modern  times.  Mill's  thesis  that  the  Aris- 
totelian syllogism  is  by  its  very  profession  a  petitio  principii 
rests  upon  a  narrow  '  class '  interpretation  of  the  dictum  de 
omni  et  de  nullo,  that  is  most  certainly  not  justified  by  Aris- 
totle's own  language,  which  simply  expresses  the  principle  of 
continuity  ("  what  may  be  predicated  of  the  predicate  may  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  "),2  and  on  the  assumption  that  every 
universal  proposition  is  simply  a  collective  judgment.  Now  cer- 
tainly if,  'All  M  is  P,'  merely  means  'A  is  P,' '  B  is  P,'  '  C  is  P,'  and 
'  D  is  P,'  and  if  we  then  go  on  to  say,  '  B  is  one  of  this  group  (M), 

1  Aristotle  drew  the  distinction  very  clearly;    Anal.  Post.,  I,  4. 
a  Categ.,  3. 
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therefore  it  is  P,'  we  have  made  no  advance,  but,  as  Mill  points 
out,  are  simply  reading  off  our  memoranda.  Where,  however, 
the  two  premises  are  both  singulars,  or  where  (if  anywhere) 
one  is  a  true  universal  (i.e.,  necessary),  Mill's  arguments  are 
inapplicable.  That  excellent  tale  of  Thackeray's  about  the  too 
confidential  abbe"  (it  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  in  his  Essen- 
tials of  Logic,  pp.  140,  141)  seems  to  me  alone  sufficient  to 
refute  Mill's  criticism  of  the  syllogism.  "An  old  abbe",  talking 
among  a  party  of  intimate  friends,  happened  to  say  '  A  priest 
has  strange  experiences  ;  why,  ladies,  my  first  penitent  was  a 
murderer.'  Upon  this,  the  principal  nobleman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood enters  the  room.  '  Ah,  Abbe,  here  you  are  ;  do  you 
know,  ladies,  I  was  the  Abb6's  first  penitent,  and  I  promise 
you  my  confession  astonished  him  ! ' '  The  company,  having 
the  two  premises  given  them  from  different  quarters  (and  of 
course  they  might  have  been  given  at  any  interval  of  time  and 
through  many  different  channels),  are  at  once  able  to  form  a 
conclusion  which  is  certainly  *  new  '  to  them.  There  is  no 
suspicion  of  petitio principii  here.  The  syllogism  (avX-Xoyierfjids, 
a?#-clusio)  arises  only  from  the  combination  of  the  premises  ; 
but  the  combination  of  the  premises  is  the  conclusion. 

Mill  expressly  denies  the  existence  of  any  true  universal ;  all 
judgments  professing  to  be  necessary  are,  according  to  him, 
simply  incomplete  collective  judgments,  which  we  assert  as  if 
they  were  complete.  The  only  necessity  he  allows  is  a  psycho- 
logical necessity  —  a  tendency  in  our  minds  to  expect  a  repe- 
tition of  similar  experiences.  Mill's  argument  has  undoubtedly 
been  made  easier  for  him  by  the  absence  of  any  distinction  in 
the  traditional  logic  between  the  true  universal  and  the  mere 
collective  judgment  ;  but  the  main  determinant  of  his  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  inference  has  been  his  assumption 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  psychological  problem,  and  that  there 
is  no  logical  problem  distinct  therefrom.  The  very  question 
"  whether  the  syllogistic  process  is  or  is  not  a  process  of  infer- 
ence "  shows  that  he  thinks  of  the  syllogism  as  the  consciously 
recognized  and  formulated  inference.  We  need  only  translate 
Mill's  question  into  Aristotelian  Greek  to  see  its  irrelevance  as 
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applied  to  Aristotle's  own  analysis  of  inference.  '  Syllogism  ' 
to  Aristotle  simply  means  '  inference,'  i.e.,  out  of  a  combina- 
tion of  data  arriving  at  something  new  —  in  the  only  sense,  of 
course,  in  which  we  can  ever  know  anything  '  new ' ;  for  we 
can  never  learn  anything  absolutely  discontinuous  with  our 
existing  knowledge.  Still  less  could  we  be  said  to  '  infer ' 
what  has  no  connection  with  anything  else.  But  how  far  we 
are  conscious  of  the  form  of  our  inference  is  a  matter  for  psy- 
chology :  whether  we  formulate  it  in  words  is  a  matter  of 
grammar  or  rhetoric.  Logical  analysis  applies  equally  to  fully 
conscious  and  half-conscious  inferences,  to  fully  formulated  and 
half-formulated  inferences ;  though  of  course,  as  already  said, 
our  knowledge  of  the  logical  forms  of  inferences  is  best  arrived 
at  by  a  study  of  the  most  fully  conscious  and  clearly  expressed 
specimens  we  can  obtain. 

Mill  holds  that  all  inference  is  ultimately  from  particular  to 
particular.  Now  if  it  were  true  that,  as  a  matter  of  psychology, 
we  had  first  one  particular  case  in  our  minds  and  then  passed 
at  once  to  the  thought  of  another  particular  case,  this  would 
not  prove  that,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  inference  was  possible 
from  particular  to  particular.  Mill  speaks  of  the  village  matron 
recommending  her  neighbor  to  try  the  medicine  that  cured 
her  own  child,  without  uttering  any  formal  universal  proposition, 
or  without  consciously  formulating  any  universal  judgment. 
But  if  she  is  asked  why,  she  must  enunciate  the  major 
premise  of  her  argument.  She  must  either  commit  herself  to 
the  statement  that  the  drug  is  a  panacea,  or  she  must  expressly 
recognize  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases.  But  to  recognize 
similarity  is,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  to  arrive  at  a  '  middle 
term/  distributed,  undistributed,  or  approximately  distributed : 
'  All  such  (or  some  such  or  most  such)  cases  are  cured  by  this 
remedy.  This  is  such  a  case.'  Mill  himself  uses  the  words 
"  on  the  recollection  and  authority  of  what  she  accounts  the 
similar  case  of  her  Lucy."  1 

Mr.  Hobhouse,2  in  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  defend   Mill 

1  Logic,  bk.  II,  ch.  Ill,  §  3  (I,  p.  216,  8th  ed.). 

2  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  282. 
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against  the  fierce  onslaught  of  Mr.  Bradley,  lays  stress  on  this 
statement  of  Mill's ;  and  he  seems  even  inclined  to  follow  Mill 
in  making  likeness  an  ultimate  category,  though  he  admits  that 
where  there  is  likeness  there  is  generally  identity  in  difference.1 
As  an  argument  that  there  is  not  always  such  identity,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  asks  :  "  What  is  the  identity  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  blue  and  green  ? "  2  This  question  does  not 
seem  very  difficult  to  answer  :  blue  (in  the  widest  application 
of  the  name)  is  the  identity  which  links  together  the  most 
purple  of  blues  and  the  most  yellowish  of  greens,  when  we 
see  them  in  the  spectrum.  Mr.  Hobhouse's  chapter  on 
"Resemblance  and  Identity"  seems  to  me  to  offer  one  of 
the  many  cases  in  which  a  more  precise  distinction  between 
psychology  and  logic  is  needed.  "Likeness,"  he  says,  "does 
not  in  the  least  bit  cease  to  be  real  because  it  is  analyzed." 
That  may  be  ;  but  it  is  with  the  analysis  that  logic  has  to  do. 
Mr,  Hobhouse  seems  to  think  both  likeness  and  identity 
'given'  to  immediate  apprehension.  Whether  that  is  so  or 
not  is  a  question  for  psychology.  Logically,  identity  is  the 
prior,  because  there  can  be  (in  thought)  identity  without 
difference,  though  it  is  a  mere  abstraction,  whereas  we  can- 
not think  '  likeness '  without  implying  both  identity  and 
difference. 

Mill's  treatment  of  likeness  as  an  ultimate  category  rests 
upon  the  psychological  atomism  which  forms  the  basis  of  his 
whole  theory  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  indignant  at 
Mr.  Bradley's  supposing  that  when  Mill  talks  of  inference  from 
particular  to  particular  he  means  '  particular  images.'  It  is 
quite  true  that  Mill  does  not  mention  them  in  the  passage  which 
Mr.  Hobhouse  quotes  from  the  Logic;  but  we  know  sufficiently 
well  from  other  sources  —  notably  from  his  Examination  of 
Hamilton  —  that  Mill  accepts  that  theory  of  knowledge  which 
was  most  clearly  (and  with  fullest  consciousness  of  its  issues) 
expounded  by  Hume.  Mill's  whole  argument  in  the  Logic 
about  the  nature  of  mathematical  judgments  would  be  without 

1  Theory  of  Knowledge,  bk.  I,  ch.  Ill,  §  II  (I,  p.  75). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  109,  note  2. 
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meaning,  unless  we  suppose  that  by  '  particulars '  he  means 
ultimately  particular  images  of  particular  sense-impressions. 

Once  admit  that,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  likeness  may  be 
analyzed  into  identity  in  difference,  then,  if  it  is  admitted  that 
inference  is  only  justified  by  similarity,  it  is  admitted  that 
inference  implies  identity  and  therefore  that  we  cannot  logically 
pass  from  particular  to  particular  except  through  a  universal. 
We  may  not  think  of  formulating  the  universal  principle,  the 
major  premise,  of  our  inference  till  we  are  met  by  the  question 
why ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  untrained  in  abstract 
thinking  or  in  the  habit  of  scientific  expression,  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  do  so  ;  but  the  validity  of  our  inference,  neverthe- 
less, depends  on  the  truth  of  the  universal  principle,  whether 
it  be  consciously  apprehended  or  not. 

Now  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  logically  no  transition  from 
particular  to  particular  is  possible  except  through  a  universal, 
this  suggests  that  perhaps  the  psychological  theory  which  holds 
that  such  transition  takes  place  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  also 
need  revision.  It  would  imply  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  our 
mejjtal  life,  —  a  break  which  we  should  not  scientifically  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  without  very  distinct  proof,  —  if  no  trace  of  the 
identity  (the  universal  element)  which  comes  out  clearly  in  the 
higher  and  more  fully  conscious  stage  of  logical  inference  could 
be  found  in  the  lower  and  less  explicit  stages  of  association  and 
perception.  And  modern  psychology,  though  it  started  from 
the  empirical  standpoint  of  Hume,  seems  to  be  coming  to 
recognize  that,  in  Mr.  Bradley's  phrase,  "  Association  marries 
only  Universals."  1 

It  may  be  considered  misleading  or  inconvenient,  as  a  matter 
of  descriptive  psychology,  to  speak  of  perception  as  being  an 
unconscious  or  subconscious  inference  ;  but  it  is  important  as 
a  matter  of  logic  to  recognize  that  the  validity  of  perceptive 
judgments  can  be  shown  to  depend  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  which  determine  the  validity  of  conscious  logical  processes. 
If,  for  instance,  looking  at  a  distant  mountain  side,  I  say  '  I 

1  This  phrase  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Stout  in  his  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  II,  p. 
52.  See  the  whole  passage,  pp.  45  seq. 
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see  snow,'  this  perceptive  judgment  (which  I  might  quite  as 
well  have  expressed  in  the  inferential  form  'That  must  be 
snow ')  is  an  inference  of  a  probable  kind.  It  may  be  analyzed 
as  an  Aristotelian  enthymeme  :  '  Snow  is  white,  glistening, 
etc.  (a  premise  due  to  past  experience  lying  latent  in  the  mind). 
This  presentation  is  white,  glistening,  etc.  Therefore  this  is 
snow.'  This  is  an  enthymeme  in  the  second  figure  —  an 
enthymeme  of  the  weakest  kind.  But  as  the  points  of  identity 
become  more  numerous,  the  middle  term  approximates  to  dis- 
tribution, and  so  the  major  premise  approaches  the  stage  at 
which  it  admits  of  simple  conversion.  'All  that  has  this 
particular  combination  of  marks  is  snow.'  And  then  the 
inference  passes  into  the  first  figure.1 

Nothing,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  shows  more  forcibly 
the  degradation  to  which  Aristotle's  logic  has  been  subjected 
than  the  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  'enthymeme'  in  the 
traditional  formal  logic.  To  define  an  enthymeme  as  a  syllogism 
with  a  suppressed  premise  or  conclusion,  and  solemnly  to  dis- 
tinguish enthymemes  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  order  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  the  three  propositions  is  suppressed,  —  all 
this  is,  in  logic,  as  absolutely  irrelevant  and  unscientific  as  if,  in 
zoology,  we  were  to  recognize  a  distinct  species  of  quadruped 
when  one  or  more  of  the  legs  is  not  seen,  and  then  subdivide 
the  species  according  as  a  fore  leg  or  a  hind  leg,  a  left  leg  or  a 
right  leg,  were  at  the  moment  out  of  sight.  How  I  choose  to 
express  my  argument,  is  a  matter  of  rhetoric.  If  I  wish  to  pro- 
duce conviction,  it  may  be  expedient  to  conceal  my  weakest 
premise  or  to  leave  my  hearers  to  make  for  themselves  a  con- 
clusion which  I  only  suggest.  But  such  tricks  of  the  platform 
furnish  no  special  and  peculiar  types  of  inference  for  the  science 
of  logic.  Aristotle's  enthymeme  "  from  signs  (or  symptoms)  " 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  really  important  contribution  to  the 
logic  of  probable  (as  distinct  from  demonstrative)  inference,  — 
far  more  important  than  his  "  inductive  syllogism  from  all  the 
particulars."  The  diagnosis  of  the  physician  (Aristotle's  own 

1  The  relation  of  perception  to  conscious  inference  is  admirably  treated  by 
Hoffding  in  his  Outlines  of  Psychology.  Cf.  especially  p.  132  (transl.). 
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illustrations  are  medical),  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  law 
courts,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  our  ordinary  recognitions  in 
perception  are  affirmative  syllogisms  in  the  second  figure,  which 
gain  in  probability  as  they  approach  the  stage  at  which  the 
major  premise  can  be  converted,  and  the  syllogism  becomes  of 
the  first  figure.  Even  in  the  first  figure  such  enthymemes,  in 
Aristotle's  view,  fall  short  of  the  scientific  syllogism,  because 
our  middle  term  is  a  sign,  or  a  combination  of  signs,  and  not  a 
cause  or  ground.  In  the  '  scientific '  syllogism  the  ratio 
cognoscendi  is  the  ratio  essendi. 

Mill's  inductive  methods  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
logical  study  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  ordinary  life  and  in 
the  sciences,  we  test  the  guesses  that  we  make  about  the  causes 
of  events  ;  but  none  of  them  are  <  inductive '  in  the  sense  of 
being  arguments  which  do  not  proceed  logically  from  universal 
to  particular.  The  "method  of  residues"  is  professedly  a 
deductive  method,  and  involves  the  assumption  of  an  axiom,  the 
truth  of  which  is  most  easily  recognized  in  its  purely  mathe- 
matical form.  The  other  methods  are  deductive  applications 
of  the  principle  of  causation,  as  Mill  himself  acknowledges, 
though  he  attempts  to  derive  the  belief  in  universal  causation 
and  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  from  our  experience  of  particu- 
lar cases  of  causation  and  of  particular  uniformities  of  sequence, 
—  an  argument  which  turns  on  the  same  confusion  of  psy- 
chology with  logic  as  that  on  which  his  attack  on  the  syl- 
logism depends.  As  a  matter  of  mental  development,  we 
understand  particular  cases  before  we  understand  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  them  ;  but  the  universal  principle,  though 
it  may  be  apprehended  and  formulated  later,  is  logically 
prior.  Our  conviction  of  the  universal  may  come  later,  but  the 
truth  of  the  particular  instance  is  dependent  on  the  truth  of 
the  universal  principle.  The  question  of  the  logical  presuppo- 
sitions of  inferences  about  causation  is,  however,  too  large  for 
treatment  towards  the  end  of  a  long  discussion.  I  can  only 
very  briefly  indicate  what  seem  to  me  the  main  points  for  con- 
sideration, (i)  In  the  sciences  and  in  ordinary  life  we  make 
abstractions  according  to  our  convenience.  We  isolate  certain 
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phenomena  as  '  causes '  for  special  consideration,  taking  for 
granted  the  other  elements  in  the  total  reality.  In  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  inductive  methods,  Mill  is  obliged  to  desert  his 
attempt  at  a  philosophical  conception  of  cause  as  the  sum  total 
of  conditions,  and  to  adopt  the  popular  use  of  the  term.  (2)  A 
logical  analysis  of  what  causation  implies,  compels  us  to  go 
beyond  the  artificial  distinction  of  antecedent  and  consequent, 
and  to  regard  the  assignment  of  causes  as  only  one  particular 
aspect  of  that  fitting  of  particulars  into  their  place  in  a  system 
which  constitutes  < explanation.'  (3)  This  underlying  assump- 
tion of  system  is  identical  with  the  principle  of  contradiction 
(or  inconceivability  of  the  opposite).  In  passing  from  'formal 
logic '  to  the  logic  of  probable  matter,  in  passing  from  mathe- 
matics to  the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment,  we  do 
not  come  across  a  new  set  of  a  priori  principles  disconnected 
with  our  previous  canons  of  inference.  Our  thinking  is  deter- 
mined by  the  same  principle  of  totality  or  coherent  system  (or 
however  we  describe  it)  throughout,  though  in  passing  from 
the  more  abstract  to  the  more  concrete  sphere,  we  pass  to  a 
region  in  which  we  own  certain  knowledge  is  more  limited  just 
because  it  is  less  abstract.  The  sphere  of  the  contingent  is 
simply  the  sphere  where  it  is  more  difficult  for  us  in  intricate 
material  to  see  the  necessity :  and  the  Principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason  is  identical  with  the  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  difference  between  the  logical 
question  of  validity,  and  the  psychological  question  of  the  tem- 
poral evolution  of  knowledge,  seems  to  me  to  vindicate  the 
syllogistic  analysis  of  Aristotle  from  another  charge  of  incom- 
pleteness which  is  made  even  by  those  who  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  universal  element  in  our  transition  from  particular 
to  particular.  Such  inferences  as  <  A  >  B  ;  B>C;  .-.  A  >  C  ' 
are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  reduction  to  syllogistic  form. 
But  the  psychological  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  see  the  principle, 
e.g.,  of  a  fortiori,  in  a  concrete  or  in  a  brief  symbolic  form  than 
when  fully  expressed  in  abstract  language  is  no  proof  that  the 
inference  is  logically  possible  except  in  virtue  of  the  truth  of 
the  abstract  general  principle.  The  general  principle  here  and 
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in  all  similar  cases  (most  A  are  B ;  most  A  are  C  ;  A  is  to  the 
north  of  B,  B  is  to  the  east  of  C,  etc.)  is  a  principle  of  quantity 
or  a  necessity  of  spatial  relations  ;  and  it  is  to  confuse  logic 
with  mathematics,  if  we  set  up  axioms  of  quantity  and  axioms 
about  space  as  if  they  were  parallel  to  the  dictum  de  omni  et 
de  nullo.  Every  science  has  its  own  axioms,  which  may  be 
arbitrary  conventions,  or  derived  from  other  sciences,  or  capable 
of  proof  per  impossibile  (by  inconceivability  of  the  opposite)  ; 
but  the  axioms  of  quantity  or  space  are  no  more  themselves 
principles  of  logic  than  are  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  form 
the  major  premises  of  judicial  and  administrative  inferences. 

Finally,  to  guard  against  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  'Intuitionist'  who  appeals  to  the  evidence 
of  consciousness  or  the  consensus  humani  generis  in  support  of 
his  immediate  or  necessary  truths  falls  into  precisely  the  same 
confusion  of  psychology  (or  anthropology)  with  logic  as  his 
'  Sensationalist '  opponent.  A  priori  principles,  if  we  call 
them  so,  are  not  known  '  prior  to '  experience ;  they  are  not 
'  immediate,'  in  the  sense  of  being  got  straight  away,  without 
any  trouble,  by  anybody  and  everybody.  They  are  a  priori 
only  in  the  sense  of  not  being  dependent  upon  experience  for 
their  validity  ;  they  are  '  immediate '  only  in  the  sense  of  not 
being  deducible  through  a  middle  term  from  other  logically 
prior  principles.  They  cannot  be  '  proved '  except  by  a 
'transcendental  proof/  i.e.,  per  impossibile -,  by  showing  that 
the  denial  of  them  makes  knowledge  impossible  and  involves 
us  in  contradiction.  Nothing  has  more  hindered  the  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  the  idealist  theory  of  knowledge, 
than  the  persistent  error  of  treating  the  logical  argument  for 
the  validity  and  necessity  of  the  laws  of  thought,  as  if  it  were 
an  appeal  to  the  average  individual's  incapacity  to  analyze  some 
of  the  facts  of  his  consciousness. 

In  the  attempt  to  deal  with  my  problem,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  sketch  in  brief  outline  a  good  many  parts  of  logic.  If  I 
have  not  altogether  failed  to  make  my  points  clear,  I  think 
I  have  done  something  incidentally  towards  vindicating  the 
essential  value  of  the  Aristotelian  logical  analysis.  I  have 
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also  tried  to  show  that  '  formal  logic '  is  not  so  barren  of 
philosophical  interest  as  is  often  supposed,  but,  if  studied  seri- 
ously, leads  us  inevitably  into  problems  of  epistemology  and 
metaphysics.  But  we  are  left  with  this  seemingly  paradoxical 
conclusion,  that  although  psychology  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
logic,  it  cannot  be  kept  out  of  a  complete  epistemology  to  which 
logic  leads  up ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  logic  ought  not  to  be 
kept  out  of  psychology.  This  conclusion  is  paradoxical  only  if 
we  have  been  making  the  false  assumption  that  logic  and  psy- 
chology are  parallel  sciences,  or  that  logic  is  simply  a  branch  or 
application  of  psychology.  Psychology  is,  or  professes  to  be, 
one  of  the  special  sciences,  like  physiology  ;  and  yet,  as  the 
science  of  the  knowing  mind,  it  occupies  a  unique  '  central ' 
position.  So  far  as  psychology  is  a  special  science,  logic  is 
related  to  it  as  it  is  to  any  other  of  the  special  sciences.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  psychology  to  become  one  of  the  special  sci- 
ences of  nature  or  to  remain  merely  one  of  them  ;  logic  and 
epistemology  claim  part  of  its  province  for  their  own,  and  seek 
to  turn  it  into  a  'philosophy/  as  distinct  from  a  special 
'science/  of  mind.  DAVID  Q  RlTCHIE 
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THE   ARISTOTELIAN    CONCEPT   OF 

I. 

A  RISTOTLE  submits  that  there  are  "two  modes  of  causa- 
*"*•  tion,  and  both  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  explaining  natural  phenomena.  An  attempt,  at 
least,  must  be  made  to  include  them  both,  and  those  who  fail 
in  this  in  reality  tell  us  nothing  about  Nature,  and  Nature 
(<f>vai<;)  rather  than  Matter  (v\rj)  is  the  principle  (apx'n)  of 
things.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  (he  continues)  our  predecessors 
failed  in  hitting  upon  this  method  of  treatment  was  that 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  the  notion  of  formal  cause 
(TO  T(  fjv  elvai),  or  of  any  definition  of  substance  (ovaia)."  1 
The  distinction  is,  for  Aristotle,  one  between  mechanism 
and  teleology.  And  though  Aristotle  notes  the  fact  that  no 
such  distinction  obtained  in  early  Greek  cosmology,  he  does 
not  seem  to  see  that  his  distinction  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Concept  inaugurated  by  Socrates, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  could  not  have  arisen  with  the  Pre- 
Socratics.  "  For  all  early  Greek  philosophy  moved  wholly 
in  the  region  of  what  Hegel  calls  the  Vorstellung,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  philosophy  at  all,  in  his  sense  of  the  word. 
When  an  early  Greek  philosopher  speaks  of  TO  ov,  he  does  not 
mean  Being,  but  Body ;  TO  /z?)  ov  is  Empty  Space  and  not  Not- 
Being.  There  is  always  before  the  mind  of  an  Anaximander  or 
a  Heracleitus  a  perfectly  clear  pictorial  idea ;  his  system  is 
thoroughly  anschaulich.  When  therefore  we  seek  to  understand 
these  systems,  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  think  them  by 
means  of  rational  concepts,  but  to  picture  them  in  our  minds 
by  means  of  images."  2  We  note,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
early  Greek  philosophy  was  thoroughly  anschaulich^  perceptual. 
The  consequence  of  this  appears  immediately. 

1  De  Part.  An.  I,  I,  642  a,  13-31. 

a  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philusophy,  Introd.,  pp.  27,  28. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  history  or  development,  naive  hylozo- 
ism  is,  after  mythological  animism  (I  refer  to  the  Theogonies), 
the  consistent  and  natural  explanation  of  cosmic  processes. 
With  the  early  Greek  cosmologists,  therefore,  the  distinction 
between  mechanism  and  teleology  could  not  arise,  since,  in  the 
first  place,  their  philosophy  was  so  far  naifve;  conceptless  ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  distinction  between  the  personal 
and  the  impersonal,  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such,  had 
not  arisen,  and  certainly  could  not  arise.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  distinctly  vindicated  by  reference  to  the  philosophy 
of  Anaxagoras,1  who  is  held  to  have  attempted  a  teleological 
explanation  of  the  world-movement.  And  considering  what  a 
part  astronomical  phenomena  play  in  determining  the  character 
of  Greek  philosophy,  we  can  well  believe  that  Anaxagoras  had  a 
teleological  motive  (a  posteriori )  for  his  doctrine,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  his  admiration  of  the  stellar  order.  But  we  must  note 
further  that  his  '  Bewegungstoff  '  (=  '  Vernunftstoff ')  is  still 
'  Stoff/  and  not  <  Geist,'  and  that  finally  he  demanded  a  tele- 
ological explanation  of  the  beginning  only  of  the  vortex  motion  ; 
while  the  further  course  of  the  motions,  and  thus  every  indi- 
vidual occurrence i  he  explained,  as  Leucippus  and  Empedocles 
did,  purely  mechanically?'  This  '  relapse '  into  material  caus- 
ation, and  pure  mechanism,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  tele- 
ology of  Anaxagoras  has  really  no  spiritual,  idealistic,  or  philo- 

1  It  is  usual  to  call  the  lonians  (Milesians)  hylozoists.  When,  however,  I 
characterize  the  whole  of  Greek  philosophy  (including  Anaxagoras,  but  of  course 
excluding  the  Eleatics),  up  to  the  anthropological  and  systematic  periods,  as 
naive  hylozoism,  I  do  not  mean  that,  for  example,  Heracleitus  and  Empedocles 
and  Leucippus  were  so  naively  or  so  flatly  hylozoistic  as  the  Milesians,  but  that 
the  attitude  throughout,  until  the  philosophy  of  the  Concept,  was  hylozoistic. 
Limited  space  permits  no  detailed  proof  of  this.  But  the  point  of  my  reference 
to  Anaxagoras  is  that  since  his  system  retains  the  hylozoistic  attitude,  since  his 
rous  (see  text  below,  p.  20)  is  only  a  subtler  kind  of  matter,  and  thus  not  even 
quasi-rational,  therefore,  a  fortiori,  still  greater  must  be  the  naivett  of  the  pre- 
ceding systems,  arid  much  less  the  possibility  of  any  appreciation  of  the  distinction 
between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such.  With  Heracleitus,  with  Empe- 
docles and  Leucippus,  with  Anaxagoras,  movement  is  a  matter  of  inherent  or 
brute  necessity.  That  is  the  hylozoistic  attitude,  which  conceives  movement  as 
intelligible  in  itself,  in  need  of  no  further  explanation,  and  as  a  necessary  or  in- 
herent property  of  matter. 

9  See  Windelband,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  52. 
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sophical  motive  ;  that  the  distinction  between  the  corporeal 
and  the  spiritual  as  such  has  not  yet  arisen. 

In  Anaxagoras  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  early 
Greek  cosmology,  but  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  phil- 
osophy still  clings  to  his  system  ;  for  though  he  introduces 
vow  to  explain  the  beginning  of  the  world-movement,  yet  the 
world-forming  spirit  (?)  "  operates  merely  as  a  force  of  Nature, 
and  is  represented  in  a  half -sensible  form  as  a  more  subtle  kind 
of  matter."1  Consistently,  therefore,  with  their  naivete",  the 
Greek  cosmologists  "  presuppose  the  conception  of  movement 
as  one  that  is  intelligible  in  itself  and  in  need  of  no  further 
explanation."*  While  it  is  true  that  it  was  the  spectacle 
of  the  persistent,  unceasing  change  of  phenomena  which  led 
the  Greeks  to  seek  for  the  abiding  ground  of  Becoming,  it  is 
also  true  that  their  very  nai've  hylozoism  prevented  any  critical 
enquiry  into  the  cause  or  possibility  of  Change  or  Becoming 
itself.  Such  an  enquiry  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  the  history 
of  thought,  be  natural  to  the  philosophers  of  the  cosmological 
period,  who  were  accustomed,  not  to  the  notion  of  dead  things 
obedient  to  mechanical  law,  but  of  things  animated  with  inner 
impulses.3  We  note  then,  in  passing,  a  second  characteristic 
of  Greek  cosmology,  namely,  the  conception  of  movement, 
or  change  as  being  intelligible  in  itself,  —  the  naive  acceptance 
of  the  causelessness  of  the  cosmic  processes. 

The  fundamental  belief  which  underlies  early  Greek  cos- 
mology is,  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Aristotle,*  a  belief 
in  the  conservation,  so  to  put  it,  of  matter  and  energy, — at 
bottom,  however,  a  sentiment  or  intuition,  and  certainly  with- 
out our  conscious  scientific  sense  of  its  value  and  meaning  ;  a 
belief  explicitly  announced  for  the  first  time,  so  Mr.  Burnet 
submits,5  by  Parmenides: — "Being  cannot  begin  or  cease  to 
be.  It  was  not,  it  will  not  be,  but  it  is  in  a  full  undivided 
present."  6  Now,  in  the  first  place,  since  the  old  mythological 

1  Zeller,  Die  Phil.  d.  Griechen,  Eng.  tr.,  vol.  I,  p.  200. 

2  Windelband,  op.  cit.  sup.,  p.  55. 

8  See  Burnet,  op.  cit.  sup.,  Introd.,  p.  10. 

*  Met.  A,  3,  983  b,  5-10. 

6  Op.  cit.  sup.,  Introd.,  p.  9.     But  see  Heraclitus,  Frag.  20  (Bywater). 

8  Uepl  0«J<rewj,  vs.  6r,  Zeller,  op.  cit.  sup.,  i,  p.  585. 
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animism  has  been  succeeded  by  nai've  hylozoism,  and  since, 
again,  as  we  have  shown,  the  early  cosmologists  did  not  possess 
critical,  formal  principles,  or  any  appreciation  of  a  distinction 
between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such,  Being  could 
mean  for  them  only  Body,  material  Substance)-  And  since, 
finally,  these  cosmologists  reflected  that  Being,  i.e.,  Body,  had  an 
uncreated  and  indestructible  life  of  its  own,  and  could  neither 
spring  from  nor  proceed  into  Non-Being,  i.e.,  empty  space,  the 
further  reflection  was  inevitable,  that  "there  must  be  some- 
thing which  always  is,  something  fundamental  which  persists 
through  all  change,  and 'ceases  to  exist  in  one  form  only  that 
it  may  appear  in  another,"  2 

Now  unite  these  three  points  of  view  and  conceive  them  as 
necessary  aspects  of  one  fundamental  intztition  or  reflection:  (i) 
the  nai've  hylozoistic  attitude  of  the  early  cosmologists,  (2) 
their  belief  in  a  law  or  principle  of  conservation,  and  (3)  their 
conception  of  Being  as  Body  or  material  substance,  and  at 
once  we  determine  the  early  cosmological  conception  of  <£ucrt9. 
All  that  can  be  eternally  real  is  :  (i)  the  original  matter  which 
is  perpetually  passing  through  manifold  changes,  (2)  the 
motion  inherent  in  the  original  matter,  which  gives  rise  to 
these  changes,  and  (3)  the  law  of  conservation,  —  "the  law  of 
proportion  and  compensation  which,  despite  the  continual 
becoming  and  passing  away  of  particular  things,"  secures  "the 
relative  permanence  and  stability  of  the  various  forms  -of 
existence  that  go  to  make  up  the  world."  3  4>iW,  then,  is  the 
one  uncreated,  indestructible,  self-moving,  ever-living  Reality. 
<£i*rt?  embraces  all  Being  and  Becoming  in  the  unity  of  one  life. 
There  is  no  reality  beyond  this  one  living  substance  ;  there  is  no 
life  beyond  the  capricious  will  of  the  world.  From  the  lack  of  any 
distinction  between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such,  the 
inner  nature,  the  essence  of  the  unity  of  this  life  of  fyvcns  could 
not  be  defined.  There  is  not  even  a  hint  at  a  world-soul.  <£wm 
is  vaguely  conceived  as  the  one  eternal,  self-moving,  ever-active 
substance  of  things,  undergoing,  in  virtue  of  its  own  brute  will, 

1  See  Burnet,  op.  cit.  sup.,  Introd.,  p.  13.  8  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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eternal  metamorphoses  ;  ceasing  to  exist  in  one  form,  for  such 
is  its  caprice,  only  that  it  may  appear  in  another.  Of  Reality, 
Being  and  Becoming,  of  (frvo-is  we  can  reach  no  deeper  definition. 
Qvais  is  the  deeper  reality  of  things  ;  and  the  world-process, 
its  unspiritual  caprice.1 

The  world  of  things  and  events  — the  outer  order — did 
not  need,  in  the  eyes  of  the  early  cosmologists,  any  transcen- 
dental explanation.  They  sought  for  the  explanation  of  the 
cosmic  processes  in  the  originally  'given,'  'which  was  with 
them  both  material  and  efficient  cause.  As  hylozoists,  and 
therefore  provided  with  a  sufficient  cause  of  things  and  events, 
no  sceptical  attitude,  no  critical  enquiry  arose.  But  when 
Sophistic  had  destroyed  the  nat'vet/ and  dogmatism  of  the  early 
cosmologists,  and  material  substance  had  become  dead  matter, 
Socrates  renewed  the  life  of  philosophy  by  turning  this  sophis-. 
tical  criticism  upon  itself.  Philosophy  must  have  a  new 
method,  a  new  instrument.  The  critical  use  of  the  Concept, 
the  new  method  or  instrument  of  philosophy  introduced  by 
Socrates,  will  discover  a  trancendental  cause  of  things  and  events. 
Aristotle,  Jieir  to  the  critical  use  of  the  Concept,  will  repudiate 
the  old  material  cause,. with  its  brute  will  and  unspiritual  caprice, 
as  a  rational  or  -sufficient  cause  in  itself,2  and  will  reconstruct 
the  early  conceptions  of  Averts,  by  just  removing  from  it  that  old 
natvet^  in  virtue  of  which,  movement^or  change  was  thought  to 
be  intelligible  in  itself  and  in  need  of  no  transcendental-explana- 
tion ;  .by  removing  from  the  old  Greek  conception  of  Nature  its 
naive  acceptance  of  the  causelessness  of  the  cosmic  processes. 

1  This  is  hardly  more  tnan  a  convenient  formula,  and  nothing  modern  or  Schopen- 
hauerian  is  read  into  it.     I  have  insisted  upon  interpreting  the  inner  character  of 
0i5(m  as  brute  material  will,  and  its  outer  manifestations  as  caprice,  by  reference  to 
history,  to  Aristotle's  reconstruction,  which,  in  determining  the  world-ground  as 
spiritual  through  and  through,  removed  the  old  notion  of  the  causelessness  of  the 
cosmic  processes.     But  we  cannot  define  the  0i5<rts,  the  primary  substance  of  the 
early  cosmology,  except  as  a  sort  of  unconscious,  capricious  material  will.     We 
cannot  further  define  its  essence  because  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  intension  of 
hylozoism  ;  because  we  cannot  read  into  the  will  of  the  world  any  of  the  later 
Greek  or  our  modern  psychological  values,  certainly  not  any  distinction  between 
the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  as  such. 

2  The  first  result  of  Aristotle's  critical  use  of  the  concept  would  seem  to  be  an 
insight  into  the  contingency  of  matter  and  motion.     See  Met.  A,  3,  983  b,  5  ff. 
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The  search  for  <£v<7t<?  was,  with  the  early  cosmologists,  a 
purely  physical  enquiry.-  NaYve  and  dogmatic  as  it  was,  this 
philosophy  never  transcended  the  '  given.'  Being  was,  in  its 
essence,  material  brute  will,  and  all  Becoming  was  but  its 
unspiritual  caprice.  But  with  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  this 
enquiry  became  a  transcendental  enquiry,  —  a  search  for  the 
spiritual  presupposition  of  the  world  of  things  and  events. 
Hylozoism  remains,  but  ^>uo-t?  suffers  a  new  interpretation  by 
way  of  the  concepts  of  Entelechy  and  the  Unmoved  Mover. 
&vais  is  interpreted  as  in  itself  an  (immanent)  originating 
principle  of  movement  and  change,  but  as  having,  again,  for 
itself  a  transcendent  ground.  This  ultimate  world-ground  is 
an  absolute  Mind  ;  and  the  Nature-order,  out  there,  as  we  see 
it,  a  moral  order. 

II. 

Aristotle's  metaphysic  is  apparently  the  result  of  his  insight 
into  (i)  the  inadequacy  of  the  material  and  mechanical  cau- 
sation of  the  early  cosmology,  (2)  the  inadequacy  of  Plato's 
first  draft  of  his  Ideal  Theory  and  doctrine  of  ovaia,  (3)  the 
philosophical  value  of  Plato's  second  draft  of  the  Ideal  Theory 
and  of  his  a  priori  teleology.  In  short,  Aristotle's  metaphysic  is 
fundamentally  a  reconstruction  of  Plato  s  teleo  logical  metaphysic^ 
Now  Plato's  Ideal  Theory  is  defective  in  Aristotle's  eyes 
because  it  is  unable  to  explain  (i)  knowledge2  (eVto-r^/-^),  (2) 
existence3  (TO  elvai),  (3)  movement  and  change* 


1  My  view  is  that  Aristotle,  with  precisely  the  same  general  motives  as  Plato, 
began  his  reconstruction  where  Plato  had  begun   his   later  draft  of  the  Ideal 
Theory,  —  that  is,  with  a  criticism  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  oixrla,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine ovaia  as  the  principle  and  cause  of  the  world  of  ytveo-is  ;  and  that  Aristotle, 
as  if  repeating  Plato's  reconstruction  of  his  own  doctrine,  arrives  at  a  conception 
essentially  akin  to  Plato's  idta  roO  dyadov,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  two 
worlds  of  ova-La  and  7^vc(rts  ;  differing,  however,  in  regard  to  the  inner  essence  of 
the  ultimate  principle  of  these  two  worlds,  inasmuch  as  Aristotle's  Unmoved 
Mover  is  construed  in  terms  of  self-consciousness,  while  Plato's  Idea  of  the  Good 
as  the  end  and  centre  of  the  Ideal  System  is  not,  but  represents  merely  the  abso- 
lute moral  meaning  of  the  Universe  (cf.  Windelband,  op.  cit.  sup.,  p.  128,  n.  4). 

2  Met.  M,  4,  1078  b,  25  ;  N,  10,  1087  b,  9  ff. 
8  Met.  A,  9,  991  b,  i  ff. 

4  Met.  A,  9,  991  b,  4  ff.  ;  A,  6,  1071  b,  14  ff. 
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Aristotle,  therefore,  proceeds  to  what  he  considers 
a  successful  metaphysic  of  Knowledge  and  Reality  by  recon- 
structing Plato's  doctrine  of  ova-ia  from  these  three  points  of 
view,  —  knowledge,  existence,  and  change. 

Since  scientific  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  opinion,  must  pos- 
sess itself  of  a  universal  element,  and  since  particulars  are 
infinite,  and  as  such  unknowable,  the  universal  (concept  or 
unitary  and  abiding  Being)  must  be  predicable  of  the  manifold 
of  sense  particulars,  and  must  therefore  be  constitutively  in 
the  manifold  of  phenomena.1  The  abstract  universal  has,  as 
such,  no  more  real  existence  than  the  abstract  particular  ; 
the  two  in  necessary  union,  such  that  the  one  is  predicable  of 
the  other,  constitute  real  Being.  True  Being;  real  Substance 
(oiWa),  is  the  concrete  individual  thing  or  phenomenon  (TO 
(Tvvo\ov),  in  which,  as  we  say,  a  "  universal  is  individualized, 
or  an  individual  universalized  through  its  particular  relations."2 
Here  we  have  a  necessary  reciprocal  relation  :  the  concept 
or  species  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  the  individual 
phenomenon,  and  the  individual  phenomenon  is  knowable  and 
real  only  in  so  far  as  the  concept  or  species  has  come  to  phe- 
nomenal manifestation  in  it.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
knowledge,  in  its  most  general  aspect,  we  can  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  Being  other  than  that  of  the  Being  which  reveals  itself 
in  the  world  of  phenomena.  It  is  as  if  the  abstract  universal, 
in  order  to  have  life  and  meaning,  -needed  concrete  filling  to 
give  it  'body.'  As  Aristotle  saw,  real  Being  could  not  be 
thought  if  it  must  be  thought  as  having  its  reality  only  in  an 
absolutely  different  world  from  that  of  empirical  reality.  All 
reality,  then,  as  we  can  know  it,  the  sum  total  of  ovcriai,  is  the 
sum  total  of  (fxuvdfjieva,  in  which  the  universal  essence  (TO  T* 
fy  elvai),  concept  (\oyos),  genus  (7^09),  appears  actualized, 
concretely  bodied  forth, 

But  now,  as  the  Real,  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
scientific  knowledge  —  the  really  knowable  —  is  the  concept- 
ually determined,  concrete  individual,  so  the  really  existent 
is  the  essence  in  the  phenomenon.  Accordingly  all  reality, 

1  Met.  B,  4,  999  a,  19.  2  Mett  z>  ^  lo^  b>  2  ff 
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with  respect  to  existence,  is  the  sum  total  of  fyaivopeva.  The 
concrete  individual  is  in  existence,  or  as  '  thing,'  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable  essence  or  Idea  (eI8o?). 
The  essence  or  Idea,'  as  that  which  in  itself  can  only  be  thought 
and  not  presented,  needs  precisely  that  which  can  embody 
its  meaning,  or  show  it  forth-.  That  is  unchangeable,  and 
eternal  in  existence  which  is  also  eternal  and  unchangeable  as 
concept.  But  the  phenomenon  as  mere  phenomenon  is  (the) 
contingent,  .that  which  can  both  be  and  not  be  (evBe^o^vov  teal 
elvai  KOLI  fjLrj  elvai).  •  The  a  priori  essence  or  Idea  is,  then,  that 
which  determines  the  nature  and  possibility  of  the  existent  or 
embodiment  of  the  Idea.  That  which  bodies  the  Idea  forth  is, 
of  course,  the  contingent  and  determined,1  But  the  essence 
is  not  merely  the  logical  or  conceptual  essence,  it  is  also,  at  the 
same  time,  the  end  or  aim  of  the  really  existent,  and  that  which 
effectuates  that  aim.  The  really  existent,  then,  as  the  mediated 
expression  (in  time)  of  an  essence  (not  in  time)  is  now  to  be 
denned  as  a  medium  of  expression  (v\rj,  inroKeifievov),  deter- 
mined as  to  its  form  and  content  (eZ£o?  fJ>op<t>r))  by  an  unchange- 
able, eternal,  self -realizing  essence,  namely,  by  its  own  highest 
actuality  (eWeXe^eta),2 

Real  Being,  then,  as  we  get  it,  the  phenomenon,  is  <  formed- 
matten'  This  unified,  concrete  Being,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  real  meaning,  or  inner  essence  (eWeXe^eta),  is,  on 
the  one  side,  the  Matter  (v\rj)  or  possibility  (SiW/zet  ov)  of 
that  which,  in  the  completely  embodied  Idea,  would  become 
actual  (evepyeta  ov)  through  the  taking  on  of  Form  (popcfuy 
elSo?),  on  the  other  side,  —  i.e.,'  through  the  taking  on  of  some 
specific  Form,  determined  as  to  its  character  and  content  by 
its  deeper  essence  (eVreXe^fta).  But  bearing  in  mind  the  con- 
stitution of  ova-La,  (fraivdpevov,  as  being  TO  <rvvo\ov,  this  deter- 
mination by  the  eVreXe^eta  is  necessarily  conceived  as  a  pro- 
gressive self-realization.  Consequently  the  distinction  between 
Swdpei  ov  and  evepyeia  ov  is  without  meaning  except  by  refer- 
ence to  this  non-temporal,  self-realizing  essence  or  Idea.  That 

1  Met.  B,  III,  4,  999 b,  5  +.     Met.  Z,  15,  1039  b,  16. 

2  Met.  K,  9.     See  Zeller,  Die  Phil.  d.  Griechen,  II,  2,  p.  321. 
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is  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  concept  <WeXe%eta,  any  Being,  so 
far  forth  as  it  is  Being  (ovcria  =  crvvoXov),  may  be  regarded  as 
Svvd/jLet  ov  or  as  evepyeia  ov,  according  as  one  values  it  by  refer- 
ence to  the  real  or  the  expressed  meaning  of  its  eWeXe%eia.  The 
boy  is  a  man  and  not  a  man.  If  manhood  be  the  highest 
actuality,  or  deepest  essence  and  meaning  of  the  boy's  Being, 
then  so  far  forth  as  he  is  boy  he  is  still  the  man  Svvdpei,  in 
real  possibility ;  but  in  so  far  forth  as  he  is  the  boy  he  is,  again, 
the  man  evepyeia,  in  expressed  possibility  :  the  meaning  of 
manhood  is  so  far  forth  embodied,  or  expressed  in  the  boy,  but 
only  so  far  forth. 

The  significance  of  the  concept  of  eWeXe^eta  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  in  its  character  as  a  priori  essence,  and  as  final  perfection 
which  yet  never  attains  complete  embodiment  in  time,  the 
evTeXfyeia  continually  determines  the  really  existent  in  time  as 
both  Svvdpei  ov  and  evepyeia  ov.  Both  are  essentially  con- 
ceived dynamically ;  and  evepyeia  ov,  instead  of  indicating  an 
absolutely  fixed  actuality,  refers  altogether  to  the  world  of 
concrete  empirical  reality  which  we  alone  know,  and  indicates 
rather  an  actuality  of  an  essence  so  far  forth  as  it  can  be  actual 
under  the  time  process.  For  if  we  regard  the  constitution  of 
empirical  reality  as  being  crvvo\ov  ef  TT}?  i/X^?  KOI  TOV  etSou?, 
there  can  be  in  the  empirical  world  neither  pure  Swdpet,  ov  nor 
pure  evepyeia  6v.  So  that  the  distinction  we  draw  between 
evepyeia  and  evTe\e^eta  is  drawn  altogether  with  reference  to 
the  time  process,  or  with  reference  to  Being  that  comes  to 
existence  in  the  processes  of  Nature,  and  therefore,  as  a  rela- 
tive distinction,  does  not  hold,  with  Aristotle,  in  the  case  of 
the  Deity ;  for  the  Unmoved  Mover,  with  respect  to  his  inner 
essence,  is  pure  actuality  (evepyeia  dvev  £iW/*e<0?),  and  all  Swdpei 
ov  being  necessarily  absent  as  inconsistent  with  his  nature, 
the  Deity's  perfection  is  eternally  self-possessed  (evepyeia  = 
evreXe^eta  =  overt  a  atSto?). 

Regarding  now  any  concrete  individual  thing  as  Matter  (v\rj) 
and  Form  (elSo?),  the  v\rj  corresponds  to  £tW/u?,  and  the  eI5o? 
or  fJ*op(f>r)  to  evepyeia.  So  that  the  same  distinctions  as  we  drew 
above  hold  in  the  case  of  elSo?  and  v\rj  :  any  concrete  thing, 
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so  long  as  it  is  in  experience  as  this  or  that  thing,  is  v\r)  and 
eZSo?  in  necessary  correlation,  and  as  Svvafjus  and  evepyeia  are 
conceived  as  essentially  *  moving,'  v\rj  and  eZSo?  are  to  be 
conceived  dynamically.  The  boy,  as  such,  is  elSo?  and  v\rj,  but 
he  is  also  so  far  forth  the  man.  The  man  as  man  is,  however, 
never  the  boy  ;  so  that  the  specific  elSo?  and  V\TJ  which  now 
appear  as  the  boy  become  v\rj  for  a  higher  eZ8o?,  for  a  com- 
pleter  expression  of  the  real  eZSo?,  and  so  on,  until  the  full  per- 
fection of  manhood  (evreXe'^eia)  is  reached.  It  is,  then,  the 
full  perfection  in  general  that  determines  the  specific  form  and 
content  of  any  real  Being  as  we  experience  it.  The  highest 
category,  the  ultimate  in  explanation  is,  the  evreXe^eia  ; 
and  while  we  say  that  it  is  the  eZSo?  that  gives  Svvapis  real 
existence  (evepyeia  ov),  we  must  always  regard  the  eZSo?  and 
evepyeia  as  but  part  of  the  intention,  so  to  put  it,  of  the 
eVreXe^eta.  So  that,  we  may  speak  as  we  please  of  the  eZSo? 
or  the  evreXe'xeia,  that  is,  the  complete  (ideal)  eZSo?,  as  that 
which  determines  the  nature  and  possibility  of  real  Being 
(ovcria)  ;  remembering,  of  course,  that  the  eZSo?  or  popfyij  ap- 
pears in  time  as  this  or  that  specific  eZSo?,  while  the  eVreXe^eta 
as  such  never  does,  and  never  can,  appear  in  time  or  be  bodied 
forth  ;  but  remains  eternally  ideal,  as  the  self-possessed  or  rest- 
ing Being  of  the  Deity.  The  significance  of  this  eVreXe^eta 
lies,  as  we  saw,  in  its  determining  the  character  of  ova-fa 
(empirical  reality),  as  that  which  can  be  neither  Svvajjus  nor 
evepyeia  simply,  but  a  potentiality,  regarded  as  in  constant 
process  of  realization. 

From  this  relation  of  Form  and  Matter  as  determining  the 
continuous  realization  of  essence  in  phenomenon,  result  all 
movement  (KIVTJO-IS)  and  change  (fjierafioXri)  in  the  world. 
Movement  in  general  is  defined  as  the  process  of  realizing 
potential  Being  as  such.1  But  as  each  particular  Form  is  not 
simply  a  modification  of  one  universal  Form,  so  Kivrja-eis, 
perafioXai  are  the  concrete  modes2  in  which  specific  possibili- 
ties are  realized  through  the  action  of  specific  Forms. 

1  Met.  K,  9,  1068  b,  14;  Phys.  Ill,  i,  201  a,  10. 

2  Phys.  V,  i,  225  b,  9  ;  VII,  2,  243  a,  8  ;  VIII,  7,  260  a,  28.     See  Windelband, 
Gesch.  d.  alien  Phil.,  p.  161. 
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But  movement  presupposes  an  active  moving  element  and 
an  element  suffering  movement, — that  which  suffers  change 
and  that  which  causes  it.  The  moving  element,  as  cause,  is 
now  that  which  the  movement  itself  realizes,  and  the  moved 
element  contains  the  possibility  of  what  is  realized  through 
the  change.  We  have,  then,  to  conceive  the  relation  of  Form 
and  Matter  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion.  For  Matter  as 
the  merely  possible  contains  in  itself  no  cause  or  principle  of 
motion  or  change  ;  as  the  merely  possible  it  could  not  change 
on  its  own  account  and  become  something  actual.  But  to 
conceive  Matter  as  the  merely  possible  is  to  conceive  non- 
entity. Matter  or  the  potentiality  of  things  is  now  to  be  con- 
ceived as  the  incomplete  Being  of  that  which  it  would  become 
through  the  action  of  a  principle  of  motion  or  change.  Now 
the  essence  or  Idea  of  the  concrete  individual  thing  is  not,  as 
we  said,  simply  its  conceptual,  but  also  its  self-realizing,  essence. 
That  is,  the  essence,  in  determining  the  nature  and  possibility 
of  the  really  existent,  determines  itself  as  its  own  aim  or  end, 
and  is,  as  such,  the  principle  or  cause  which  realizes  the  end. 
Matter,  then,  is  no  longer  to  be  conceived  as  mere  Matter,  but 
as  the  incomplete  Being  of  the  essence  which  will  body  itself 
forth  phenomenally.  And  since  the  essence  is  self-realizing, 
it  will  be  the  principle  and  cause  of  movement  or  change.  But 
as  the  merely  actual  it  cannot  be  efficacious.  Consequently 
the  process  of  temporal  self-realization  of  the  essence  is  now 
determined  by  an  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  Matter  or  in- 
complete Being  of  the  essence  toward  specific  Form  and 
its  evTeXe'xeta  ;  by  a  definite  teleological  movement  or  process 
proceeding  from,  and,  as  it  were,  regulated  by,  specific  Forms, 
which  are  so  far  forth  the  expression  in  time  of  the  eVreXe^eta 
or  complete  (ideal)  Form. 

Matter  or  the  potential,  as  that  which  possesses  the  capacity 
of  realizing  an  essence,  is  a  medium  of  expression  longing  for 
(<i<l>ieo-0ai,  opeyeaQai) 1  definiteness  and  completeness  of  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Form.  Where,  then,  both  as  regards 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  also  as  regards  different  things, 

1  Met.  A,  7,  1072  b,  3 ;  Phys.  A,  9,  192  b  a,  16. 
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this  relation  of  completeness  and  incompleteness  obtains,  Form 
and  Matter  also  obtain,  and  the  one  operates  in  the  other  as 
Matter  or  incomplete  Being  taking  on  Form  or  completer 
Being,  through  an  impulse  (opiirj)  inherent  in  Matter  toward 
its  Form  on  the  one  side,  and  through  a  teleological  action  of  >> 
the  Form  itself,  on  the  other.  All  movement,  accordingly,  as 
caused  by  the  teleological  functioning  of  Form  in  the  Matter, 
determines  the  world  processes  as  final  processes. 

But,  finally,  Matter  does  not  remain,  with  Aristotle,  merely 
the  substratum  that  suffers  change,  or  the  potential  and  incom- 
plete Being  of  the  essence  awaiting  complete  Form.  For  on 
Matter  itself  depend  determinations  of  necessity  (avdyicr)),1  and 
the  conceptually  indifferent  (av^^e^rj/cora)2  —  that  which  con- 
tradicts all  law  as  such  (TO  aMpaTov)  3  and  the  unforeseen  and 
incalculable  issues  (TV^TJ)  4  which,  as  it  were,  Nature  '  springs  ' 
on  man.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  due  to  Matter  as  the  accessory 
cause  of  phenomena  (ef  V7ro6  'ecrew?  avayicaiov,  o-vvafoiov,  TO  ov 
avev  TO  ev)  6  that  all  realization  of  Form  or  essence  in  phenom- 
enon is  determined  as  to  its  (material)  possibility  according  to 
mechanical  law  (TO  ef  avdyKTjs).  The  essence  or  Form  realizes 
itself  in  Matter,  but  only  so  far  forth  (tcara  TO  SWCLTOV)  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  quality  of  its  matter.  The  possibility  or  capa- 
city of  the  Matter  itself  is  not  qualitatively  indifferent.  On  the 
quality  of  Matter  itself,  as  equally  an  embodying  and  resisting 
medium  which  determines  according  to  necessity  the  concrete 
possibility  of  the  phenomenal  realization  of  the  essence,  depends 
in  general  the  imperfection  of  Nature.  So  far  negatively. 

But  now  Matter  is,  again,  a  very  positive  principle,  with  just 
a  brute  will  of  its  own.Q  For  although  there  is  a  preponderance 
(icaO*  o\ov,  €7rl  TO  TTO\V)  of  teleological  causation  (TO  ov  eveica) 
over  physical  or  mechanical  causation  (TO  ef  avdy/crj^),  yet  there 


1  De  Part  An.  I,  i,  642  a,  2  ;  Phys.  II,  9,  200  a,  14  ;  De  Coelo,  II,  5,  288  a,  2. 

2  Met.  A,  30,  init.  ;  E,  2,  1026  b,  31. 
»  De  Coelo,  I,  12,  283  a,  32. 

*  Phys.  B,  6,  197  b,  18. 

6  Met.  A,  5,  10  [5  a,  20  ;  Phys.  II,  9,  200  a,  5. 

•  See  Zeller,  Phil.  d.  Griechen,  II,  2,  p.  336  ;  Windelband,  Gesch.  d.  alten  Phil., 
P-  '59- 
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is  besides  in  Matter  itself  a  principle  of  absolute  spontaneity  or 
caprice,  which  produces  what  contradicts  all  law  —  the  absurd 
and  brutish  (TO  avro^arov). 

Cosmic  Being  (ovvia)  and  movement  (KIVIJO-K),  we  have  seen, 
are  determined  by  a  self-realizing  essence,  or  entelechy.  Cos- 
mic Being  is  a  concretion  of  Matter  and  Form,  proceeding 
under  the  action  of  Form  to  its  entelechy  or  complete  Form. 
Since,  then,  cosmic  Being  is  necessarily  in  process  of  realiza- 
tion, motion  must  be  as  eternal  as  (cosmic)  Being  itself.  And 
Form  itself,  as  so  far  forth  the  entelechy,  is  to  be  conceived 
dynamically — i.e.,  as  now  Form  and  again  Matter  for  higher 
Form  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  So  that  we  cannot  conceive 
cosmic  Being  or  movement  as  beginning  to  be,  since  this  sup- 
posed beginning  of  Being  and  movement  necessarily  implies 
antecedent  Being  and  movement.  Cosmic  Being  can,  there- 
fore, never  determine  its  own  possibility.  The  possibility  of 
cosmic  Being  and  movement  must,  accordingly,  be  determined 
by  Being  resting  eternally  within  itself  and  remaining  self- 
identical  (ai'Siov),1  i.e.,  by  an  Unmoved  Mover  (TO  irpwrov  /avovv 
aKivrjTov)?  For  wherever  there  is  Matter  there  is  also  Form, 
and  necessarily,  therefore,  motion  too.  Pure  Being  (ovaia  avev 
I/XT;?)  or  pure  actuality  (evepyeia  avev  SvvdjjLecos),  a  transcendent 
or  absolute  entelechy,  must  determine  the  existence  of  cosmic 
Being,  and  the  action  of  its  immanent  entelechies.3 

Now  pure  actuality  must  be  pure  activity,  i.e.y  activity 
directed  to  itself  alone.  Since,  then,  all  willing  and  doing  is 
directed  beyond  itself,  and  since  these  are  absent  from  the 
Unmoved  Mover,  the  activity  of  the  Unmoved  Mover  must 
be  pure  thought  —  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  its  own 
nature  (VOTJO-IS  1/0770-60)9,  Oecopia)',*  and  consequently  in  deter- 
mining (the  possibility  of)  cosmic  Being  and  movement,  the 
Unmoved  Mover  must  do  so  only  by  his  mere  existence  or 
presence  as  absolute  entelechy  —  as  pure  final  cause  (icivel  ok 
epd>fjLevov,  ov  Kivovfjievov).6  As  the  highest  Being  of  all  that 

1  Met.  B,  4,  999  b,  4;  A,  6,  1017  b,  3. 

2  Met.  A,  7,  1072  a,  25  ;  Phys.  VIII,  6,  258  b,  10. 
8  Met.  A,  6,  1071  a,  18. 

*  Met.  A,  9,  1074  b,  34.          •  Met.  A,  7,  1072  a,  25. 
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is  (TO  TI  r\v  elvcu  TO  Trp&Tov),  the  Unmoved  Mover  is  at 
once  eternal,  unchangeable,  immovable,  transcendent  (cu&o?, 
^ftjpttrro?),  and  spiritual.1  As  absolute  entelechy  with  an 
eternal  self-possessed  identity,  the  self-possessed  or  resting  Being 
of  the  Deity  is  that  which  the  cosmic  entelechies  mean  or 
strive  to  imitate  ;  that  in  which  the  series  of  cosmic  Beings 
comes  to  an  end,  as  their  ultimate  Good.  An  absolute  Spirit, 
as  absolute  Good,  is,  then,  the  presupposition  of  the  world  — 
the  ground  of  its  Being  and  ordered  Becoming. 

And  so,  for  the  philosophical  interpretation  or  explanation 
of  the  world,  we  determine,  with  Aristotle,2  the  following  prin- 
ciples (apxat)  or  causes  (alriat):  (i)  one  transcendent  and 
ultimate  a/o%?7,  (2)  the  constitutive  and  immanent  a/o%at,  (3)  a 
material  cause,  (4)  an  efficient  cause,  (5)  a  formal  cause,  (6)  a 
final  cause.  The  material  cause  and  its  avdj/crj  are  but  the 
accessory  (O-WCLITLOV)  causes  ;  and  the  last  three  may  be 
identical.  But  the  formal  and  final  causes,  constitutive  and 
transcendent,  most  truly  afford  the  explanation  of  cosmic 
Being.3 

Aristotle's  teleology  is  a  priori  and  objective,  and  centres 
about  the  concept  of  self-realizing  essence,  which,  as  both  end 
and  cause,  ever  seeks  full  perfection  of  Being.  All  anthropo- 
morphism is  absent.  The  world-ground  is  not  a  ATj/uovpyo'?. 
The  world-principle,  though  a  spiritual  Being,  with  respect  to 
the  world  does  nothing,  creates  nothing,  wills  nothing,  in 
no  wise  interferes  with  the  course  of  the  world.  But  while 
the  Unmoved  Mover  determines  the  course  of  the  world 
simply  by  his  mere  existence,  as  absolute  entelechy,  all 
Being  and  Becoming,  within  the  world  itself,  are  determined 
by  immanent  entelechies.  Now  these  entelechies,  immanent 
and  transcendent,  what  are  they  but  Plato's  system  of  Ideas 
and  the  Idea  of  the  Good  —  all  the  entelechies  being  in  a  tele- 
ological  relation,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  absolute 
entelechy  ?  And  just  as  particular  phenomena  had,  with  Plato, 
higher  metaphysical  truth  or  value,  in  so  far  as  they  were  liker 

1  Met.  A,  7,  1072  a,  29.  2  Met.  A,  3,  983  a,  19. 

1  De  Part.  An.  I,  639  b,  1 1 . 
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to,  or  represented  better,  their  divine  archetypes  ;  so  phenomena 
have,  with  Aristotle,  higher  metaphysical  truth  and  worth  in 
so  far  as  their  self-realizing  essences  or  Forms  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  self-possessed  identity,  the  resting  Being,  of  their 
absolute  entelechy.  Matter  and  necessity  are  with  Aristotle, 
as  with  Plato,  the  accessory  causes  of  cosmic  Being;  and  the 
formal  and  final  causes,  with  Aristotle,  as  the  Ideas  and  the  Idea 
of  the  Good  with  Plato,  most  truly  explain  Being  and  Becom- 
ing. Aristotle,  then,  in  reconstructing  Plato's  doctrine  of  ovaCa, 
has  done  nothing  more  than  consistently  carry  out  in  conceptions 
Plato's  a  priori  teleology  by  transforming,  first  of  all,  Plato's 
Ideas  into  immanent  causes  and  entelechies  or  constitutive 
principles  of  Being  and  Becoming,  and,  secondly,  his  Idea  of 
the  Good,  as  the  absolute  Being,  into  self-conscious  spirit. 

And  now  with  this  teleological  metaphysic  well  in  mind,  we 
proceed  to  determine  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  <t>vai<:  as  a 
philosophical  interpretation  of  cosmical  reality. 

III. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  directly  on  our  guard  against 
conceiving  Aristotle  the  philosopher  as  first  the  empirical 
observer  and  then  the  metaphysician.  Nor  can  the  inner  or 
psychological  development  of  Aristotle's  system  be  determined 
by  any  canon  concerning  the  order  of  the  composition  of  his 
treatises.  Aristotle's  real  development  lay  in  the  direction  of 
consistently  carrying  out  in  conceptions  that  a  priori  teleology 
which  Plato  had  set  up  as  hardly  more  than  a  postulate  and 
had  applied  in  mythical  form  (Timaeus).  Aristotle's  philosophi- 
cal education  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle's problems,  if  not  his  methods,  must  have  originated  from 
his  reflections  on  his  master's  teachings.  No  matter  how 
well  it  may  be  to  insist  that  Aristotle's  biological  or  medical 
studies  must  have  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  of  the  intricate 
adaptations  of  parts  and  functions  in  the  case  of  animal  organ- 
isms, and  no  matter  what  their  significance  may  have  been 
for  him,  these  certainly  could  not  have  had  a  philosophical 
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significance  for  Aristotle  until  he  had  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  and  had  there  impressed  upon  him  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  universe. 

A  metaphysic  of  reality  must  have  been  first  and  upper- 
most in  Aristotle's  mind  ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  his 
writings  themselves  that  his  metaphysic,  or  at  least  his  philo- 
sophical concept  of  <£utm,  must  have  been  more  or  less  definitely 
before  his  mind  in  his  detailed  and  systematic  study  of  Physics, 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Psychology.  The  philosophical  aspect  of 
the  problem,  no  matter  how  limited  and  special  might  be  the 
sphere  of  enquiry,  was  always,  with  Aristotle,  the  more  inter- 
esting aspect  and  the  more  significant.  High  notionalist  Aris- 
totle certainly  is  ;  but,  just  for  that  reason,  he  will  also  be, 
all  the  more,  hard  realist  :  fact  must  test  the  value  of  con- 
cepts, illustrate  and  verify  theory.  If,  then,  on  Aristotle's  part, 
Physics  is  intermingled  with  Ethics,  and  the  character  of  the 
physical  Weltanschauung  largely  determined  by  ethical  con- 
ceptions, and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appear  in  the  Ethics 
and  Politics  ideas  which  have  been  derived  from  Physics,  this 
is  not  because  Aristotle  was  first  the  empirical  observer  and 
then  the  metaphysician.  On  the  contrary,  apart  from  the 
purely  special  expository  processes  of  his  empirical  enquiries, 
Aristotle  is  seeking  by  an  appeal  to  fact  the  proof  of  a  definitely 
conceived  philosophical  principle.  The  only  consistent  and 
intelligible  interpretation  of  such  an  intermingling  of  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  Physics  generally  is  to  see  in  such  a  situation  the 
systematic  appeal,  on  Aristotle's  part,  to  some  principle  or  con- 
cept having  universal  significance  for  the  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  reality.  Now,  as  Mr.  Hardy  says,  "  the  concept 
which  Aristotle  never  lost  sight  of,  and  which  is  almost  as 
prominent  in  the  Ethics  and  Politics  as  in  the  Physics  proper, 
was  that  of  <£ucrt9.  It  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  diffi- 
culties are  solved  and  contradictions  removed  ;  it  is  through 
its  aid  that  higher  points  of  view  are  reached,  and  it  always 
remained,  for  Aristotle,  the  most  certain,  though  at  the  same 
time  the  most  mysterious  of  all  concepts."1 

1  Hardy,  Begriff  d.  Physis  in  gr.  Phil.,  p.  177. 
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The  general  metaphysic  of  Aristotle  determined  two  Reals, 
—  the  absolutely  real  (pure  Being)  and  the  empirically  real 
(cosmic  Being).  The  domain  or  world  of  <J>VO-LS  is  deter- 
mined by  the  antithesis  of  the  merely  potential,  which,  as 
such,  cannot  really  exist,  and  the  absolutely  real,  which 
cannot  suffer  motion  or  change.  Between  these  two  lies  the 
congeries1  of  cosmic  Beings,  which  as  real  existences  both 
suffer  motion  and  call  it  forth.  The  real  contrast  is,  how- 
ever, between  the  absolute,  whose  inner  essence  is  pure 
Form,  and  the  world  of  "  material  bodies  in  which  Form 
always  appears  implicated  with  Matter  and  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  or  change  is  immanent  or  indwelling,  i.e., 
dependent  only  on  the  universal  Prima  Moventia,  and  not 
impressed  from  without  by  a  special  agency,  as  in  works  of 
human  Art."2  The  world  of  overtax,  fyaivoneva,  the  world  of  the 
empirically  real  —  this  is  the  world  of  (frvais.  Every  distinc- 
tion that  obtains  in  Aristotle  s  doctrine  of  ovcria  obtains  also  in 
his  concept  of  Averts.  But  while  above  in  considering  Aristotle's 
general  metaphysic,  we  regarded  ovaiai  in  their  generality 
merely,  we  now  regard  ovcriai  as  forming  a  unitary  whole  or 
cosmos,  and  are  concerned  to  determine  the  possibility  of  the 
cosmic  constitution  of  this  unitary  whole. 

Aristotle  himself  uses  the  term  </>u<7t?  mainly  in  five  senses,3 
which,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following.  By 
this  concept  Aristotle  means  (i)  the  TT/JWTT;  V\TJ,  or  the  material 
substrate  of  that  which  is  becoming  Form  ;  (2)  TO  elSo?  ical 
ova-La,  the  Form  and  the  Substance  of  sensible  things,  which 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world-process  is  also  result  and 
goal  of  that  process  :  TOVTO  earl  TO  reXo?  TT}?  yevecre&s  ;  (3) 
17  TTpwrrj  (frvo-Ls  ical  /cvpLcos  XejofjLevT],  the  </>ucTt?  which  in  the 
proper  and  original  sense  denotes  the  totality  of  concrete  reals 
which  have,  as  such,  originally  a  determination  to  completion 
of  Being  by  an  immanent  principle  of  Becoming  (77  ovcrCa  f)  r&v 
ap%r)v  ev  avrols  77  aura).4  This  immanency  of  the 


1  See  Zeller,  Die  Phil.  d.  Griechen,  II,  2,  pp.  387-9;  Windelband,  Gesch.  d. 
alien  PhiL,  p.  161.  2  Grote,  Aristotle,  vol.  II,  p.  137. 

*  Met.  A,  4,  1014  b,  13  ff.  ;  Phys.  II,  I,  192  b,  193  b. 

*  Met.  A,  3,  1070  a,  6. 
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principle  of  motion,  in  the  first  place,  distinguishes  fyvcns  from 
T€%VT),  whose  cipxn  exists  ev  a\\&>,  in  another,  operating 
mechanically  from  without  on  a  given  matter  ;  but,  in  the 
second  place,  defines  its  own  function  altogether  with  refer- 
ence to  itself  alone,  namely,  as  a  function  of  determining  the 
essential  constitution  of  specific  ovaiai. 

But  what  is  the  immanent  principle  of  movement  and  change  ? 
We  determined  the  domain  of  </>vo-t?  as  the  totality  of  concrete 
ovaiai.  Now  since  ovaiai  have  a  duality  of  aspect,  Form  and 
Matter,  cfrvcris  has  also  the  same  duality  of  aspect  :  Averts  with 
the  capacity  of  higher  or  completer  Being,  and  <£u<7i9  with  a  con- 
stitutive, constructive  function  :  —  f)  Kara  rrjv  v\rjv  (frvo-is  and  17 
Kara  TO  etSo?  teal  rrjv  pop^v  c/wcm.1  The  a  priori  essence  or 
Form,  we  saw,  is  the  principle  that  determines  the  nature  and 
possibility  of  the  really  existent  ;  just  so  now  </>u<ri?  /cara  TO 
eZSo<?  must  determine  the  possibility  and  constitution  of  cosmic 
Being.  But,  again,  Aristotle's  general  metaphysic  had  deter- 
mined the  universal  in  the  particular,  the  individual,  as  the 
really  knowable,  the  essence  in  the  phenomenon  as  the  really 
existent  ;  and,  finally,  the  Idea,  or  Form  as  not  merely  the  con- 
ceptual essence,  but  as  the  end  of  cosmic  Being  and  the  active 
principle  which  effectuates  that  end  or  aim.  The  immanent 
principle  of  motion  and  change  in  the  cosmic  processes  is  a 
teleological  principle  —  the  true  Form  (fyva-is  KCLTO,  TO  eZSo?) 
seeking  its  complete  expression  (ez/TeXe^eta).2  Averts  KCLTO,  TO 
eZSo?  is,  then,  at  once  the  constitutive  End  and  Cause  of  cosmic 
Being? 

4>ucri<?,  as  inherently  spontaneous  and  as  seeking  its  complete 
expression,  is  necessarily  determined  to  tmiform  development. 
It  is  thus  opposed,  on  the  one  side,  to  Te^vrj  in  being  self- 
determined  and  self-producing,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to 
TO  avTopaTov  and  TV%TJ  in  ever  seeking  its  true  Form  and 
entelechy,  and,  therefore,  in  doing  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  inner  law  of  its  Being.4  There  is  natural  law  in  cosmic 

1  Phys.  II,  i,  193  a,  28  ff.;  2,  194  a,  12  ;  8,  199  a,  30. 

2  Pol.  I,  i,  1252  b,  30. 

8  Met.  A,  4,  101 5  a,  7 ;  Phys.  II,  8,  199  a,  30  ff. 

*  De  An.  Inc.  1 1 ,  7 1 1  a,  7 1 ;  De  Gen.  An.  I,  i,  7 1 5  b  ;  De  Codo,  II,  1 1,  291  b,  1 3. 
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Being  and  Becoming,  but  the  predominance  of  law  is  not  a  pre- 
dominance of  mechanical  necessity  for  its  own  sake,  in  its  own 
right,  but  of  formal  and  final  law,  telic  necessity}  There  is 
mechanical  law  and  there  is  also  the  absolutely  lawless  in  the 
cosmos  :  but  the  essential  cosmic  law  is  the  inner  living  law  of 
cosmic  Being,  the  law  determined  by  <f>vo~i<;  Kara  TO  eZSo?,  by 
the  €VT€\€%eia  or  true  Form.  An  inner  essential  necessity 
determines  a  priori  the  outer  mechanical  necessity  :  f)  yap 
7eVecrt5  evetca  T?}?  otxrta?  ecrriv,  a\X*  ofy  fj  ova  (a  eveica  rrj? 
7ei>e<7eew9.2  A  materialistic  philosophy  is  not  a  true  philosophy. 
The  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  cosmos  is  one  that  inter- 
prets the  ordered  world  according  to  teleological  law.  The  view 
of  the  mechanical  Physicist  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of 
the  Metaphysician.3 

On  the  one  side,  <f>vo-is  (Kara  TO  eZSo?)  is  most  essentially 
the  principle  of  definite  orderly  movement,4  with  an  objective, 
immanent  teleological  significance.6  This  orderly  movement, 
determined  by  and  for  <£ucri9  KCLTO,  TO  eZSo?,  is  the  process  of 
destroying  the  incompleteness  (areXeta)6  of  its  material  em- 
bodiment, </>u<7t9  KCLTCL  Trjv  v\r)v.  But  on  the  other  side,  (frvcris 
tcaTa  TTJV  v\rjvt  on  its  part,  subjects  (£u<m  /cara  TO  eZSo?  and  its 
inner  rational  necessity  to  the  former's  material  and  mechanical 
necessity,  both  hypothetical  and  absolute.  The  active,  forma- 
tive principle  of  cosmic  Being,  the  a  priori  and  essential  deter- 
minant of  cosmic  processes,  is  the  true  <£v<m,  but  fyvais  /caTa  TO 
eI8o5  must  seek  its  complete  Being  in  and  through  a  medium 
that  determines  the  character  and  degree  of  its  perfectibility.7 
This  very  fact  that  <£uot5  /caTa  TO  eZSo?,  as  a  specific  (tSta)  </>v<ri9 
or  elSo?,  is  expressing  itself  in  a  material  medium  which  pos- 
sesses an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  that  this  medium  hinders 
t)')8  the  complete  expression  or  embodiment  of  the 

*  Phys.  VIII,  i,  252  a,  ii  ff. 

2  De  Part.  An.  I,  i,  640  a,  18;  cf.  Met.  M,  3,  1077  a,  19. 
8  De  Part.  An.  I,  i,  640  b,  22. 

*  De  Gen.  An.  IV,  4,  770  b,  16. 

6  De  Part.  An.  I,  i,  639  b,  u  ff. ;  Pol.  I,  i,  1252  b,  30. 

6  De  Gen.  An.  I,  i,  715  b,  14  ff. 

7  De  Gen.  An.  IV,  7,  776  a,  3  ff. 

8  Phys.  II,  8,  I99b,  25  f. ;  cf.  De  Part.  An.  I,  i,  645  b,  25. 
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true  (frvcri,?  or  eZSo9,  creates  the  illusion  of  the  supremacy  of 
mechanical  necessity.  But  this  is  not  the  philosophical  inter- 
pretation. Cosmic  Being  and  Becoming  are  determined  essen- 
tially by  an  immanent  teleological  principle  which  ever  seeks  to 
effect  the  highest  and  best  under  the  conditions)-  All  perfection, 
so  far  forth  as  there  is  perfection,  springs  from  Averts  fcara  TO 
e2So9  ;  all  imperfection  is  the  vice  of  fyvcris  Kara  rrjv  vXrjv. 
For,  as  we  saw,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  forma- 
tive, constitutive  principle  of  cosmic  Being  to  produce  what 
contradicts  its  inner  essence.  The  true  <t>v<ns  or  principle  of 
things  brings  forth  nothing  superfluous,  does  nothing  in  vain, 
is  conservative  throughout.2  In  virtue,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  (/>vo-t9  as  both  eZ8o9  and  ovaia?  on  the  one  side,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  unity  of  purpose,  identity  of  function,4  on  the  part  of  the 
congeries  of  <£u<7et9,  on  the  other  side,  the  totality  of  </>v<ret9 
or  ouviai  becomes  a  cosmos  —  animated  with  a  deathless  and 
unceasing  (addvarov  KOI  airavarov)  life:*  "  Physis  furnishes  a 
bond  of  union  to  all  natural  objects,  and  brings  to  unity  the 
most  widely  opposed  members,  or  rather  Physis  is  itself  the 
bond  of  union,  the  one  final  purpose  which  explains  the  connec- 
tion of  the  simplest  with  the  most  complex  organisms."6 

The  unity  of  the  cosmos,  in  so  far  as  we  may  now  speak  of 
cosmos,  is  this  unity  of  purpose,  identity  of  function  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  <£uo-ei9  or  ovaiai  in  seeking  perfection 
of  Being  ;  the  life  of  the  cosmos  is  one  of  eternal  Becoming. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  domain  of  <£uw  will  exhibit 
or  contain  nothing  episodic  ;  '  it  will  essentially  exhibit  a  con- 
tinuous*  process  of  development  from  the  imperfect  to  the 
perfect.  This  is  most  manifest  in  the  case  of  organic  Being, 
for  here,  as  Aristotle  thinks,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  continu- 
ous development  from  the  lowest  plant  organisms  to  the  high- 

1  De  Coelo,  II,  5,  288  a,  2  ;  De  Part.  An.  IV,  10,  687  a,  15  b. 

2  De  Part.  An.  Ill,  I,  661  b,  23;  De  Coelo,  II,  8,  290  a,  31. 
8  Met.  A,  4,  1015  a,  9  ff. 

*  Ibid. 

6  P/iys.  VIII,  i,  250  b,  8  ff.;  De  Coelo,  I,  9,  279  b,  I  ff  .  ;  Met.  A,  7,  1072  a,  21  ff. 

•  Hardy,  op.  cit.  sup.,  p.  207. 

7  Met.  N,  3,  1090  b,  f.  ;  cf.  A,  10,  1076  a,  1-4. 

8  See  Hist.  An.  VIII,  i,  passim. 
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est  animal  organisms,1  of  which  man  is  the  most  conspicuous 
instance,2  in  that  the  vegetative  soul  of  plants  and  the  per- 
ceptive soul  of  the  lower  animals  are  incorporated  as  functions 
in  the  rational  soul  of  man.  Aristotle  will  have  no  break 
between  the  Inorganic  (a-^rv^ov)  and  the  Organic.3  And 
whether  we  take  TO  atyw%ov  to  mean  the  '  soulless  '  or  the 
absolutely  'lifeless,'  Aristotle  is  evidently  not  concerned  to 
show  an  inner  connection  between  the  Inorganic  and  the 
Organic,  i.e.,  to  determine  the  possibility  of  the  derivatiort  of 
the  one  from  the  other.  But,  in  the  light  of  our  present  defi- 
nition of  the  unity  of  the  cosmos,  the  connection  between  the 
Inorganic  and  the  Organic  is  to  be  defined  ideologically,  — 
i.e.,  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  Form  and  Matter.  In  the 
case  of  organic  Beings  the  process  of  development  will  imply 
all  the  processes  of  change,  —  fopd,  aXXoiWt?,  avgrjcris,  c^fli'crt?, 
and  the  real  relation  of  the  Inorganic  and  the  Organic  will  imply 
at  least  change  of  place  —  Qopd,  with  reference  to  the  parts 
within  the  whole.  "  In  the  changes  of  the  terrestrial  world, 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  organic  processes  are  built  up  upon 
each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  higher  always  presupposes 
the  lower  as  its  condition.  Without  change  of  place  (cj>opd  or 
tcivrjcris,  in  the  narrowest  sense),  change  of  qualities  (aXXoiWt?) 
is  not  possible,  and  the  organic  transformation  which  consists 
in  growth  and  decay  (avgricrts,  (frOi'ais)  is  not  possible  without 
the  preceding."  *  The  mechanical  changes  of  the  Inorganic 
are  thus,  for  Aristotle,  a  very  important  factor  in  the  process 
of  organic  development  and  in  the  cosmic  processes  generally, 
in  affording  the  possibility  of  qualitative  relations,  or  the  occa- 
sion for  purposive  functioning. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Hardy's  criticism  that  the  Inorganic  and 
the  Organic  in  Aristotle's  system  are  separated  by  an  "  uniiber- 
briickbare  Kluft,"  6  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  an  ignoratio 
elenchi.  Aristotle  never  thought  of  bridging  the  two  spheres 
except  in  the  sense  of  finding  a  place  or  function  for  both 


i  Hist.  An.  VIII,  i,  588  a,  18  ff.  2 

*  De  Part.  An.  IV,  5,  681  a,  12  ff.  ;  Hist.  An.  VIII,  I,  588  b,  4  ff. 

4  Windelband,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  148. 

6  Begriff  '  der  Physis  in  gr.  Phil.,  p.  209. 
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within  a  cosmic  —  i.e.,  teleological  —  whole.  Mr.  Hardy's 
criticism  is  due  to  a  failure  on  his  part  to  perceive  that  Aris- 
totle views  the  relation  of  Form  and  Matter  after  a  double 
fashion,  and  that  his  doctrine  of  teleological  evolution  does  not 
imply  the  necessity,  on  Aristotle's  part,  of  deriving  what  is 
animate  from  what  is  inanimate.  Mr.  Hardy's  difficulty  is 
removed,  when  we  remember  that  the  relation  of  Form  and 
Matter  is  conceived  by  Aristotle  under  the  analogies  of  bio- 
logical development  and  of  the  plastic  arts.  On  the  one  hand, 
individual  things  are  regarded  as  self-realizing  Forms  ;  on  the 
other,  things  in  relation  to  one  another,  inorganic  and  organic, 
are  regarded,  one  as  Matter,  the  other  as  Form.1  The  Forms 
and  qualitative  changes  are  underivable  from  the  Inorganic 
as  such,  or  from  mere  mechanical  changes  and  quantitative 
relations,  but  these  are  all-important,  as  we  said,  in  affording 
the  occasion  and  possibility  of  teleological  functioning  and 
qualitative  changes.  Aristotle  has  not  broken  up  the  cosmos, 
except  analytically,  into  two  spheres,  Inorganic  and  Organic. 
There  is  the  cosmos  only  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  teleo- 
logical whole,  or  within  this  whole,  the  Inorganic  and  Organic 
spheres  stand  in  the  relation  of  Form  and  Matter,  and  effect 
through  that  relation  the  cosmic  processes.  All  significant 
changes  occur  within,  and  receive  their  value  from  the  meaning 
of,  the  teleological  whole  ;  they  are  but  expressions  of  the  relation 
of  Form  and  Matter,  the  unity  of  Purpose  and  identity  of  Ftmction 
of  the  parts  of  the  whole.  But  this  will  be  all  the  more  apparent 
when  we  consider,  as  we  shall  immediately,  the  relations  of 
the  immanent  and  the  transcendent  Prius  of  movement  and 
development. 

Very  significant,  in  the  meanwhile,  is,  for  our  purpose,  Aris- 
totle's anticipation  and  rebuttal  of  the  objection  that  the  teleo- 
logical interpretation  of  Nature,  or  the  determination  of  the 
cosmic  processes  as  final  processes,  does  not  seem  warranted, 
on  the  ground  that,  as  Aristotle  himself  explains,  (frvais  Kara 
TO  eZSo?  is  not  a  consciously  deliberative*  principle.  But, 

1  See  Windelband,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  140. 
a  Phys.  II,  8,  199  b,  26  ff. 
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answers  Aristotle,  on  the  analogy  of  the  unconscious  workings 
of  artistic  genius,1  such  is  the  unconscious  will  of  the  imma- 
nent constitutive  end  and  cause  of  cosmic  Being  and  Becom- 
ing,—  such  is  the  unconscious  will  of  the  world?  to  long  after 
perfection  of  Being  and  ideal  Order.3  As  \hzfirst  moment  in 
our  interpretation  of  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  <£iW,  we 
remark  that,  so  far  as  we  are  now  entitled  to  judge,  this  unity 
of  purpose,  this  identity  of  function,  this  uncreated  and  un- 
ceasing life  of  Becoming  and  struggle  after  ideal  perfection 
of  Being,  — all  these  represent  the  domain  of  fyvcns,  as  so  far 
forth,  and  in  the  above  sense,  a  Cosmos,  with  its  own  definite 
and  essential  order,  and  <f>v(ri$  Kara  TO  eZSo?,  the  true  Form 
and  immanent  telic  principle,  as  the  Orderer* 

For  the  explanation  of  the  unity  and  order  of  the  cosmos, 
this  unconscious  will  of  the  world  to  strive  after  the  perfec- 
tion of  Being  and  the  teleological  action  of  fyvais  Kara  TO  eZSos 
were  surely  sufficient  !  But  Aristotle's  general  metaphysic 
had  determined  the  inadequacy  of  the  immanent  prius  of  move- 
ment as  an  ultimate  principle  of  Becoming.5  Although  the 
immanent  prius  of  movement  and  the  transcendent  seem  coordi- 
nate in  the  proposition  —  6  fleo?  ical  f)  Averts  ouSev  ^cur^v  TTOIOVO-IV, 
yet  Aristotle  has  philosophically  determined  the  contingency 
of  cosmic  Being  (ovcria)  and  Becoming  (yevea-is).  The  rela- 
tivity of  Matter  and  Form,  and  the  implied  regressus  ad  in- 
finitnm  of  movement  itself  (aside  from  some  absolute  principle), 
determines  the  necessary  actuality  of  an  Unmoved  Mover  as  the 
world-principle.  How,  then,  are  the  immanent  and  transcendent 
principles  related  ? 

Aristotle  answers  that  the  perfection  of  the  transcendent 
Being  awakens  in  Averts  a  longing  after  that  perfection  of  Form 
which  alone  is  actualized  in  the  Deity  ;6  and  that  the  uncon- 

*  Phys.  11,8,  I99b,  26  ff. 

2  De  Part.  An.  II,  13, 675  a,  37  f.  ;  III,  8, 670  b,  33  ff.  ;  IV,  5, 682  a,  6  f. ;  DC  Gen. 
An.  I,  23,  731  a,  12 ;  Hist.  An.  V,  8,  542  a,  20  ff. 

8  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  II,  10,  336  b,  27.     Cf.  Met.  A,  10.  + 

iPhys.Vlll,  i,  252  a,  n. 

6  Met.  A,  a,  2,  994  a,  i  ff . ;  A,  7,  init. ;  Phys.  VIII,  5,  256  a,  13 ;  6,  258  b,  10. 

6  Met.  A,  7,  1072  a,  20  ff. ;  Phys.  I,  9,  192  a,  16  ff. 
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scious  will  of  the  immanent  principle  of  movement,  with  its 
teleological  action,  determines  this  perfection  under  the  form  of 
good  order  in  the  cosmos.  The  Unmoved  Mover  is  the  solely 
actual,  the  perfect  Form..  The  more  </>uo-i?  approaches  per- 
fection of  Form,  the  more  it  approaches  the  self-possessed  iden- 
tity or  resting  Being  (at'Biov)  of  the  Deity.-1  But  </>u<rt<?  is 
doomed  to  imprisonment  in  Matter,  and  is,  therefore,  while 
striving  after  its  absolute  actuality,  determined  in  its  existence 
to  eternal  Becoming.  The  immanent  prius  of  movement  is 
both  the  cause  and  final  end  of  cosmic  Being,  but  the  final 
end  which  is  being  eternally  realized  in  the  cosmic  processes, 
and,  therefore,  eternally  unrealized. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  relation  of  the  immanent  and  tran- 
scendent principles  of  things  at  last  defined.  The  Unmoved 
Mover,  as  the  absolute  Form,  is  the  world-o.^  or  cause,  as 
such.  The  world-end  is  the  final  end  of  fyvais  /cara  TO  eZSo?, 
as  <l>v(ri<;  tcard  TO  eZSo?  is  again  the  final  end  of  all  beings 
of  which  it  is  the  immanent  principle.  "  We  must  hold  fast, 
in  spite  of  some  inaccuracies  of  expression,  to  the  constant 
union  of  the  immanent  and  transcendent  principles  of  final 
causality.  We  must  maintain  that  the  latter  is  absolute  and 
exists  for  its  own  sake,  while  forming  the  explanation  of  the 
first,  which  depends  upon  it.  The  concept  of  Physis  is  for 
Aristotle  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  world  governed  by 
purpose.  It  is  that  of  a  world  in  which  a  unitary  plan  is  pro- 
gressively realized  and  developed.  The  higher  includes  in 
itself  the  lower  ;  one  stage  prepares  the  way  for  another.  If 
now  we  look  at  this  plan  as  a  whole,  we  are  compelled  to 
ascribe  to  Physis  the  meaning  of  the  world-end,  and  this,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  its  significance  in  all  of  those  passages  where 
it  is  expressly  called  f)  <£u<™9.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
parts  which  compose  the  whole  are  regarded,  Physis  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  end  of  an  individual  being,  in  which 
the  world-end  is  always  realized  just  so  far  as  the  individual  — 
on  a  final  analysis,  just  so  far  as  the  matter —  permits."  2 

1  See  Zeller,  Die  Phil.  d.  Griechen,  II,  2,  pp.  331-4  ;  Windelband,  Gesch.  d. 
Phil.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  146.  2  Hardy,  op.  cit.  sup.,  p.  214. 
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While,  therefore,  the  unity  of  the  cosmos  as  a  whole  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  determined  first  of  all  as  a  unity  of  purpose,  an 
identity  of  function,  on  the  part  of  the  individual  <j>v<rcis  seek- 
ing complete  expression  of  Form,  according  to  their  individu- 
ality or  concrete  possibility,  the  world  is  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  determined  essentially  to  unity  and  order  in  virtue  of  a 
single  end  (abstract)  or  purpose  governing  the  whole,  —  the 
end,  namely,  of  attaining  to  absolute  actuality,  —  i.e.,  to  the 
resting  Being  of  the  Deity.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Heaven 
and  Nature  have  their  ground  and  cause  in  an  Absolute,  or 
Unmoved  Mover.1  As  the  second  moment  in  our  interpretation 
of  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  Qvcns,  we  remark  that,  while  we 
had  at  first  determined  <j>vcris  /card  TO  eZSo?  as  the  end  and 
cause  —  the  Orderer — of  the  cosmic  Order,  Averts  itself  now 
represents  the  Order  and  the  UNMOVED  MOVER  the  ORDERER.* 
"  Nature  is  accordingly  the  connected  system  of  living  Beings 
viewed  as  a  Unity,  in  which  Matter,  developing  ever  higher 
and  higher  from  Form  to  Form,  approaches  the  resting  Being 
of  the  Deity,  and,  imitating  that,  potentially  takes  it  up  into 
itself."  3 

Thus  has  Aristotle,  by  means  of  certain  idealistic  or  transcen- 
dental concepts,  transformed  the  early  hylozoistic  conception 
of  <f>v(ri$  as  brute  material  will,  determined  in  its  'appear- 
ances,' solely  by  its  own  caprice,  into  a  new  hylozoismy 
according  to  which  the  unconscious  will  of  the  world,  deter- 
mined in  its  '  appearances '  by  and  for  immanent  entelechies, 
is  ultimately  determined  by  and  for  a  spiritual  Being,  —  a 
transcendent,  absolute  Entelechy,  or  supreme  Good.  The 
Cosmos  conceived  as  a  world  determined  by  and  for  an  abso- 
lute Spirit  to  an  ideal  or  moral  Order,  —  this  is  the  Aristote- 
lian concept  of  <£ucrt?.4  j  -^ 


1  Met.  A,  9,  1074  b,  34  ff. 

2  Met.  A,  10,  init. 

8  Windelband,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  146. 

4  Cf.  Hardy,  op.  cit.  sup.,  p.  215  :  "The  Good  as  the  prius  of  all  mbvement  is 
Aristotle's  concept  of  0tfo-is." 
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are  three  distinguishable  views  regarding  the 
psychical  quales  experienced  in  cases  of  effort.  One  is 
the  conception  that  effort,  as  such,  is  strictly  '  spiritual  '  or 
'intellectual/  unmediated  by  any  sensational  element  what- 
ever ;  it  being  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  expression  or  put- 
ting forth  of  effort,  in  so  far  as  it  occurs  through  the  muscular 
system,  has  sensational  correlates.  This  view  shades  into  the 
next  in  so  far  as  its  upholders  separate  '  physical  '  from  '  moral  ' 
effort,  and  admit  that  in  the  former  the  consciousness  of  effort  is 
more  or  less  sensational  in  character,  while  in  the  latter  remain- 
ing wholly  non-sensuous  in  quality.  The  third  view  declines 
to  accept  the  distinction  made  between  moral  and  physical 
effort  as  a  distinction  of  genesis,  and  holds  that  all  sense  of 
effort  is  sensationally  (peripherally)  determined.  For  example, 
the  first  theory,  in  its  extreme  or  typical  form,  would  say  that 
when  we  put  forth  effort,  whether  to  lift  a  stone,  to  solve  a 
refractory  problem,  or  to  resist  temptation,  the  sense  of  effort 
is  the  consciousness  of  pure  psychical  activity,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  any  sense  of  the  muscular  and  organic 
changes  occurring  from  the  actual  putting  forth  of  effort,  the 
latter  being  a  return  wave  of  resulting  sensations.  The  second 
view  would  discriminate  between  the  cases  alluded  to,  drawing 
a  line  between  effort  in  lifting  the  stone,  which  is  considered  as 
itself  due  to  sense  of  strain  and  tension  arising  from  the  actual 
putting  forth  of  energy  (and  hence  sensuously  conditioned), 
and  the  two  other  cases.  Various  writers,  would,  however,  appar- 
ently draw  the  line  at  different  places,  some  conceding  the 
sense  of  effort  in  intellectual  attention  to  be  sensational,  medi- 
ated through  feeling  the  contraction  of  muscles  of  forehead, 
fixation  of  eyes,  changes  in  breathing,  etc.  Others  would  make 
the  attention,  as  such,  purely  spiritual  (i.e.,  in  this  use,  non-sen- 
sational), independently  of  whether  the  outcome  is  intellectual 
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or  moral  in  value.  But  the  third  view  declares  unambiguously 
that  the  sense  of  effort  is,  in  any  case,  due  to  the  organic 
reverberations  of  the  act  itself,  the  'muscular,'  visceral,  and 
breathing  sensations.1 

In  the  following  paper  I  purpose,  for  the  most  part,  to 
approach  this  question  indirectly  rather  than  directly,  my 
underlying  conviction  being  that  the  difference  between  the 
'  sensational '  and  <  spiritual '  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
is  thinking  of  a  distinctly  psychological  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  sense  or  consciousness  of  effort  is  mediated,  while  the 
other  is,  in  reality,  discussing  a  logical  or  moral  problem,  — 
the  interpretation  of  the  category  of  effort,  the  value  which  it 
has  as  a  part  of  experience.  To  the  point  that  the  distinction 
between  4  physical '  and  '  spiritual '  effort  is  one  of  interpreta- 
tion, of  function,  rather  than  of  kind  of  existence,  I  shall  return 
in  the  sequel.  Meantime,  I  wish  to  present  a  certain  amount 
of  introspective  evidence  for  the  position  that  the  sense  of 
effort  (as  distinguished  from  the  fact  or  the  category)  is  sen- 
sationally mediated  ;  and  then  to  point  out  that  if  this  is 
admitted,  the  real  problem  of  the  psychology  of  effort  is  only 
stated,  not  solved  ;  this  problem  being  to  find  the  sensational 
differentia  between  the  cases  in  which  there  is,  and  those  in 
which  there  is  not,  a  sense  of  effort. 

The  following  material  was  gathered,  it  may  be  said,  not 
with  reference  to  the  conscious  examination  of  the  case  in 
hand,  but  in  the  course  of  a  study  of  the  facts  of  choice  ;  this 
indirect  origin  makes  it,  I  believe,  all  the  more  valuable. 
The  cases  not  quoted  are  identical  in  kind  with  those  quoted, 
there  being  no  reports  of  a  contrary  sense.  "  In  deciding  a 
question  that  had  to  be  settled  in  five  minutes,  I  found  myself 
turned  in  the  chair,  till  I  was  sitting  on  its  edge,  with  the  left 

1  Professor  James,  to  whom,  along  with  Ferrier,  we  owe,  for  the  most  part, 
the  express  recognition  of  the  sensational  quales  concerned  in  effort,  appears  to 
accept  the  second  of  these  three  types  of  views.  I  do  not  know  that  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  how  this  distinction  is  reconcilable  with  his  general  theory 
of  emotion  ;  nor  yet  how  his  ground  for  making  it  —  the  superiority  of  the  spirit- 
ual over  the  physical  — is  to  be  adjusted  to  his  assertion  (Psychology,  II,  p.  453), 
that  the  sensational  theory  of  emotions  does  not  detract  from  their  spiritual 
significance. 
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arm  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  hand  clenched  so  tightly  that  the 
marks  of  the  nails  were  left  in  the  palm,  breathing  so  rapid 
that  it  was  oppressive,  winking  rapid,  jaws  clenched,  leaning 
far  forward  and  supporting  my  head  by  the  right  hand.  The 
question  was  whether  I  should  go  to  the  city  that  day.  When 
I  decided  to  go  I  felt  more  like  resting  than  starting." 

The  next  instance  relates  to  an  attempt  to  recall  lines  of 
poetry  formerly  memorized.  "There  is  a  feeling  of  strain. 
This  I  found  to  be  immediately  dependent  upon  a  hard  knit- 
ting of  the  brows  and  forehead,  —  especially  upon  a  fixing  and 
converging  of  the  eyes.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  general 
contraction  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  breathing  is  quiet, 
slow,  and  regular,  save  where  emotional  accompaniments  break 
it  up.  The  metre  is  usually  kept  by  a  slight  movement  of  the 
toes  in  the  shoes  or  by  a  finger  of  the  hand.  As  the  recollec- 
tion proceeds,  there  is  a  sensation  of  peering,  of  viewing  the 
whole  scene.  The  fixation  exhausts  the  eyes  much  more  than 
hard  reading." 

The  succeeding  instance  relates  to  the  effort  involved  in 
understanding  an  author.  "  First,  I  am  conscious  of  drawing 
myself  together,  my  forehead  contracts,  my  eyes  and  ears  seem 
to  draw  themselves  in  and  shut  themselves  off.  There  is  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles  of  limbs.  Secondly,  a  feeling  of  movement 
or  plunge  forward  occurs.  My  particular  sensations  differ  in 
different  cases,  but  all  have  this  in  common  :  First,  a  feeling 
of  tension,  and  then  movement  forward.  Sometimes  the  for- 
ward movement  is  accompanied  by  a  muscular  feeling  in  the 
arms  as  if  throwing  things  to  right  and  left,  in  clearing  a  road 
to  a  desired  object.  Sometimes  it  is  a  feeling  of  climbing,  and 
planting  my  foot  firmly  as  on  a  height  attained."  1 

Now  of  course  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  these  cases,  or 
any  number  of  such  cases,  prove  the  sensational  character  of 
the  consciousness  of  effort.  Logically,  the  statements  are  all 
open  to  the  interpretation  that  we  are  concerned  here  with 
products  or  incidental  sequelae  of  effort,  rather  than  with  its 

1  A  number  of  cases,  on  further  questioning,  reported  a  similar  rhythm  of  con- 
traction and  movement  accompanying  mental  effort.  This  topic  would  stand 
special  inquiry. 
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essence.  But  I  have  yet  to  find  a  student  who,  with  growing 
power  of  introspection,  did  not  report  that  to  him  such  sensa- 
tions seemed  to  constitute  the  'feel'  of  effort.  Moreover, 
the  cumulative  force  of  such  statements  is  very  great,  if  not 
logically  conclusive.  Many  state  that  if  they  relax  their 
muscles  entirely  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  effort.  Sensa- 
tions frequently  mentioned  are  those  connected  with  breathing, 
—  stopping  the  respiration,  breathing  more  rapidly,  contracted 
chest  and  throat ;  others  are  contraction  of  brow,  holding  head 
fixed,  or  twisting  it,  compression  of  lips,  clenching  of  fist,  con- 
traction of  jaws,  sensations  in  pit  of  stomach,  goneness  in  legs, 
shoulders  higher,  head  lower  than  usual,  fogginess  or  mistiness 
in  visual  field,  trying  to  see  something  which  eludes  vision,  etc. 

But  upon  the  whole  I  intend  rather  to  assume  that  the  sense 
of  effort  is,  in  all  its  forms,  sensationally  conditioned.  We 
have  in  this  fact  (if  it  be  a  fact)  no  adequate  psychology  of 
effort,  but  only  the  preliminary  of  such  theory.  The  concep- 
tion up  to  this  point  has,  for  theoretical  purposes,  negative 
value  only  ;  it  is  useful  in  overthrowing  other  theories  of  effort, 
but  throws  no  positive  light  upon  its  nature.  The  problem  of 
interest,  as  soon  as  the  rival  theories  are  dismissed,  comes  to 
be  this  :  Granted  the  sensational  character  of  the  consciousness 
of  effort,  what  is  its  specific  differentia  f  What  we  wish  now 
to  know  is  what  set  of  sensory  values  marks  off  experiences  of 
effort  from  those  closely  resembling,  but  not  felt  as  cases  of 
effort.  So  far  as  I  know  this  question  has  not  been  raised. 

How  then  does,  say,  a  case  of  perception  with  effort  differ 
from  a  case  of  'easy'  or  effortless  perception?  The  differ- 
ence, I  repeat,  shall  be  wholly  in  sensory  quale  ;  but  in  what 
sensory  quale  ? 

At  this  point  a  reversion  to  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  different  order  of  ideas  is  likely  to  occur. 
We  may  be  told,  as  an  explanation  of  the  difference,  that  in 
one  case  we  have  a  feeling  of  activity,  a  feeling  of  the  putting 
forth  of  energy.  I  found  that  persons  who  in  special  cases 
have  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  sensational  quality 
of  all  consciousness  of  effort,  will  make  this  answer.  The 
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explanation  is,  I  think,  that  the  point  of  view  unconsciously 
shifts  from  effort  as  a  psychical  fact,  as  fact  of  direct  conscious- 
ness, to  effort  as  an  objective  or  teleological  fact.  We  stop 
thinking  of  the  sense  of  effort,  and  thipk  of  the  reference  or 
import  of  the  experience.  Effort,  as  putting  forth  of  energy, 
is  involved  equally  in  all  psychical  occurrences.  It  exists  with 
a  sense  of  ease  just  as  much  as  with  a  sense  of  strain.  There 
may  be  more  of  it  in  cases  of  extreme  absorption  and  interest, 
where  no  effort  is  felt,  than  in  cases  of  extreme  sense  of  effort. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  psycho-physical  energy  put  forth 
in  listening  to  a  symphony,  or  in  viewing  a  picture-gallery,  with 
that  exercised  in  trying  to  fix  a  small  moving  speck  on  the 
wall  ;  compare  the  energy,  that  is,  as  objectively  measured. 
In  the  former  case,  the  whole  being  may  be  intensely  active, 
and  yet  there  may  be,  at  the  time,  absolutely  no  conscious- 
ness of  effort  or  strain.  The  latter  may  be,  objectively,  a 
very  trivial  activity,  and  yet  the  consciousness  of  strain  may 
be  the  chief  thing  in  the  conscious  experience.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  almost  as  if  the  relation  between  effort  as  an  objective 
fact,  and  effort  as  a  psychical  fact,  were  an  inverse  one.  If  a 
monotonous  physical  movement  be  indefinitely  repeated,  it  wiJl 
generally  be  found  that  as  long  as  'activity'  is  put  forth,  and 
accomplishes  something  objectively  (as  measured  in  some  dyno- 
metric  register),  there  is  little  sense  of  effort.  Let  the  energy 
be  temporarily  exhausted  and  action  practically  cease,  then  the 
sense  of  effort  will  be  at  its  maximum.  Let  a  wave  of  energy 
recur,  and  there  is  at  once  a  sense  of  lightness,  of  ease.  And 
in  all  cases,  the  sense  of  effort  and  ease  follows,  never  pre- 
cedes, the  change  in  activity  as  objectively  measured.1 

We  are  not  concerned,  accordingly,  with  any  question  of  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  spiritual  activity,  or  even  of 
psycho-physical  activity.  The  reference  to  this,  as  furnishing 
the  differentia  of  cases  of  consciousness  of  effort  from  those  of 
ease,  is  not  so  much  false  as  irrelevant. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  locate  the  discriminative  factor? 
Take  the  simplest  possible  case :  I  try  to  make  out  the  exact 

1  Lombard,  Journal  of  Physiology,  1892. 
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form,  or  the  nature,  of  a  faint  marking  on  a  piece  of  paper  a 
few  feet  off,  at  about  the  limit  of  distinct  vision.  What  is  the 
special  sensation-carrier  of  the  sense  of  effort  here?  Intro- 
spectively  I  believe  the  answer  is  very  simple.  In  the  case  of 
felt  effort,  certain  sensory  quales,  usually  fused,  fall  apart  in 
consciousness,  and  there  is  an  alternation,  an  oscillation,  between 
them,  accompanied  by  a  disagreeable  tone  when  they  are  apart, 
and  an  agreeable  tone  when  they  become  fused  again.  More- 
over, the  separation  in  consciousness  during  the  period  when 
the  quales  are  apart  is  not  complete,  but  the  image  of  the  fused 
quale  is  at  least  dimly  present.  Specifically,  in  ordinary  or 
normal  vision,  there  is  no  distinction  within  consciousness  of 
the  ocular-motor  sensation  which  corresponds  to  fixation,  from 
the  optical  sensations  of  light  and  color.  The  two  are  so 
intimately  fused  that  there  is  but  one  quale  in  consciousness. 
In  these  cases,  there  is  feeling  of  ease,  or  at  least  absence  of 
sense  of  effort.  In  other  cases,  the  sensations  corresponding  to 
frowning,  to  holding  the  head  steady,  the  breathing  fixed  —  the 
whole  adjustment  of  motor  apparatus — come  into  consciousness 
of  themselves  on  their  own  account.  Now  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  find  satisfaction  in  the  experience  of  motor  adjust- 
ment ;  the  relevant  sensations  have  value  and  interest,  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  specific  quales  of  sound,  color,  touch,  or 
whatever  they  customarily  introduce.  In  at  least  ninety-nine 
one-hundreths  of  our  experience,  the  *  muscular'  sensations 
are  felt  simply  as  passing  over  into  some  other  experience 
which  is  either  aimed  at,  or  which,  when  experienced,  affords 
satisfaction.  A  habit  of  expectation,  of  looking  forward  to 
some  other  experience,  thus  comes  to  be  the  normal  associate 
of  motor  experience.  It  is  felt  as  fringe,  as  'tendency/  not 
as  psychical  resting-place.  s  Whenever  it  persists  as  motor, 
whenever  the  expectation  of  other  sensory  quales  of  positive 
value  is  not  met,  tLsre  is  at  least  a  transitory  feeling  of  futility, 
of  thwartedness,  or  of  irritation  at  a  failure.  Hence  the  disa- 
greeable tone  referred  to.  But  in  the  type  of  cases  taken  as 
our  illustration,  more  is  true  than  a  failure  of  an  expected  con- 
sequent through  mere  inertia  of  habit/  The  image  of  the  end 
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aimed  at  persists,  and,  through  its  contrast  with  the  partial 
motor  quale,  emphasizes  and  reinforces  the  sense  of  incomplete- 
ness. That  is  to  say,  one  is  continually  imaging  the  speck 
as  having  some  particular  form,  —  an  oval  or  an  angular  form  ; 
as  having  a  certain  nature,  —  an  ink-spot,  a  fly-speck.  Then 
this  image  is  as  continually  interfered  with  by  the  sensations 
of  motor  adjustment  coming  to  consciousness  by  themselves. 
Each  experience  breaks  into,  and  breaks  up,  the  other  before 
it  has  attained  fulness.  Let  the  image  of  a  five-sided  ink-spot 
be  acquiesced  in  apart  from  the  motor  adjustment  (in  other 
words,  let  one  pass  into  the  state  of  reverie),  or  let  the  '  mus- 
cular '  sensations  be  given  complete  sway  by  themselves  (as 
when  one  begins  to  study  them  in  his  capacity  as  psychologist), 
and  all  sense  of  effort  disappears.  It  is  the  rivalry,  with  the 
accompanying  disagreeable  tone  due  to  failure  of  habit,  that 
constitutes  the  sense  of  effort. 

It  will  be  useful  to  apply  the  terms  of  this  analysis  to  some 
attendant  phenomena  of  effort.  First,  it  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  growing  sense  of  effort  with  fatigue,  without  having  to 
resort  to  a  set  of  conceptions  lying  outside  the  previously  used 
ideas.  The  sense  of  fatigue  increases  effort,  just  because  it 
marks  the  emergence  into  consciousness  of  a  distinct  new  set 
of  sensations  which  resist  absorption  into,  or  fusion  with,  the 
dominant  images  of  the  current  habit  or  purpose.  Upon  the 
basis  of  other  theories  of  effort,  fatigue  increases  sense  of 
effort  because  of  sheer  exhaustion  ;  upon  this  theory,  because 
of  the  elements  introduced  which  distract  attention.  Other 
theories,  in  other  words,  have  to  fall  back  upon  an  extra- 
psychical  factor,  and  something  which  is  heterogeneous  with 
the  other  factors  concerned.  Moreover,  they  fail  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  if  the  feeling  of  fatigue  is  surrendered  to, 
it  ceases  to  be  disagreeable,  and  may  become  a  delicious 
languor. 

In  a  similar  way  certain  facts  connected  with  sense  of  effort, 
as  related  to  the  mastery  of  novel  acts,  may  be  explained. 
Take  the  alternation  of  ridiculous  excess  of  effort,  with  total 
collapse  of  effort  in  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Before  one 
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mounts  one  has  perhaps  a  pretty  definite  visual  image  of  him- 
self in  balance  and  in  motion.  This  image  persists  as  a  desira- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  there  comes  into  play  at  once  the 
consciousness  of  the  familiar  motor  adjustments,  — for  the  most 
part,  related  to  walking.  The  two  sets  of  sensations  refuse  to 
coincide,  and  the  result  is  an  amount  of  stress  and  strain  rele- 
vant to  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  universe.  Or,  again, 
the  conflict  becomes  so  unregulated  that  the  image  of  the 
balance  disappears,  and  one  finds  himself  with  only  a  lot  of 
'  muscular '  sensations  at  hand  ;  the  effort  entirely  vanishes. 
I  have  taken  an  extreme  case,  but  surely  every  one  is  familiar, 
in  dealing  with  unfamiliar  occupations,  of  precisely  this  alterna- 
tion of  effort,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  objective  significance 
of  the  end,  with  the  complete  mind-wandering  and  failure  of 
endeavor.  If  the  sense  of  effort  is  the  sense  of  incompatibility 
between  two  sets  of  sensory  images,  one  of  which  stands  for 
an  end  to  be  reached,  or  a  fulfilment  of  a  habit,  while  the  other 
represents  the  experiences  which  intervene  in  reaching  the 
end,  these  phenomena  are  only  what  are  to  be  expected.  But 
if  we  start  from  a  *  spiritual '  theory  of  effort,  I  know  of  no 
explanation  which  is  anything  more  than  an  hypostatized 
repetition  of  the  facts  to  be  explained. 

It  probably  has  already  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  when 
the  theory  of  the  sensational  character  of  the  consciousness  of 
effort  is  analyzed,  instead  of  being  merely  thrown  out  at  large, 
the  feeling  that  it  deals  common-sense  a  blow  in  the  face, 
disappears.  If  we  state  the  foregoing  analysis  in  objective,  in- 
stead of  in  psychical  terms,  it  just  says  that  effort  is  the  feeling 
of  opposition  existing  between  end  and  means.  The  kinaes- 
thetic  image  of  qualitative  nature  (i.e.,  of  color,  sound,  contact) 
stands  for  the  end,  whether  consciously  desired,  or  as  furnish- 
ing the  culmination  of  habit.  The  'muscular'  sensations1 
represent  the  means,  the  experiences  to  which  value  is  not 
attached  on  their  own  account,  but  as  intermediaries  to  an 
intrinsically  valuable  consciousness. 

1  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  sensations  of  tendons,  joints,  internal 
contacts,  etc.,  are  what  is  meant  by  this  term,  —  the  whole  report  of  the  motor 
adjustment. 
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Practically  stated,  this  means  that  effort  is  nothing  more, 
and  also  nothing  less,  than  tension  between  means  and  ends  in 
action,  and  that  the  sense  of  effort  is  the  awareness  of  this  con- 
flict. The  sensational  character  of  this  experience,  which  has 
been  such  a  stumbling  to  some,  means  that  this  tension  of 
adjustment  is  not  merely  ideal,  but  is  actual  (i.e.,  practical);  it 
is  one  which  goes  on  in  a  struggle  for  existence.  Being  a  strug- 
gle for  realization  in  the  world  of  concrete  quales  and  values, 
it  makes  itself  felt  in  the  only  media  possible,  —  specific  sensa- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  and  muscular  sensations,  on  the  other. 
Instead  of  denying,  or  slurring  over,  effort,  such  an  account 
brings  it  into  prominence.  Surely  what  common-sense  values 
in  effort,  is  not  some  transcendental  act,  occurring  before  any 
change  in  the  actual  world  of  qualities,  but  precisely  this  read- 
justment within  the  concrete  region.  And  if  one  is  somewhat 
scandalized  at  being  told  that  the  awareness  of  effort  is  a  sense 
of  changes  of  breathing,  of  muscular  tensions,  etc.,  it  is  not,  I 
conceive,  because  of  what  is  said,  but  rather  because  of  what 
is  left  unsaid  —  that  these  sensations  report  the  state  of  things 
as  regards  effective  realization. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  upon  a  more  analytic  consideration  than 
common-sense  is  called  upon  to  make,  what  is  gained  for  the 
'  spiritual '  nature  of  effort  by  relegating  it  to  a  purely  extra- 
sensational  region.  That ' spiritual'  is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
mean  existence  in  a  sphere  transcending  space  and  time  deter- 
minations, is,  at  best,  a  piece  of  metaphysics,  and  not  a  piece  of 
psychology  ;  and  as  a  piece  of  metaphysics,  it  cannot  escape 
competition  with  the  theory  which  finds  the  meaning  of  the 
spiritual  in  the  whole  process  of  realizing  the  concrete  values 
of  life.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  upholders  of  the  non- 
sensational  quality  of  effort  has  ever  made  a  very  specific 
analysis  of  the  experience.  Professor  Baldwin's  account,  how- 
ever, being  perhaps  the  most  thoroughgoing  statement  of  effort 
as  preceding  sensation,  in  '  physical '  as  well  as  '  spiritual ' 
effort  is,  perhaps,  as  explicit  as  any.  In  one  passage,  effort  is 
"distinct  consciousness  of  opposition  between  what  we  call 
self  and  muscular  resistance."  Now  a  consciousness  of  mus- 
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cular  resistance,  whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  be,  would 
seem  to  involve  sensations,  and  the  consciousness  of  effort  to 
be,  so  far  forth,  sensationally  mediated  —  which  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how 
there  can  be  any  consciousness  of  opposition  between  the  self 
in  general,  and  the  muscles  in  general.  Until  the  '  self ' 
actually  starts  to  do  something  (and  then,  of  course,  there  are 
sensations),  how  can  the  muscles  offer  any  opposition  to  it  ? 
And  even  when  it  does  begin  to  do  something,  how  can  the 
muscles,  as  muscles,  offer  opposition  ?  If  because  the  act 
is  unfamiliar,  then  certainly  what  we  get  is  simply  a  case 
of  difficulty  in  the  having  of  a  unified  consciousness  —  the 
kinaesthetic  image  of  the  habitual  movement  will  not  unify 
with  the  proposed  sensory  image,  and  there  is  rivalry.  But 
this  is  not  a  case  of  muscles  resisting  the  self  ;  it  is  a  case  of 
divided  activity  of  the  self.  It  means  that  the  activity  already 
going  on  (and,  therefore,  reporting  itself  sensationally)  resists 
displacement,  or  transformation,  by  or  into  another  activity 
which  is  beginning,  and  thus  making  its  sensational  report. 
But  Professor  Baldwin  gives  another  statement  which  is 
apparently  different.  "In  all  voluntary  movement,  therefore, 
there  is  an  earlier  fiat  than  the  will  to  move,  i.e.,  the  fiat  of 
attention  to  the  particular  idea  of  movement  "  (p.  342).  And 
it  is  repeatedly  intimated  that  the  real  difficulty  in  effort  is,  not 
in  the  muscular  execution,  but  in  holding  a  given  idea  in  con- 
sciousness. (In  fact,  on  the  same  page,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that,  even  in  muscular  effort,  the  real  effort  is  found  in 
"attending"  to  the  idea.)  Now,  this  statement  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  other,  in  that  it  avoids  the  appearance  of  mak- 
ing the  muscles  offer  resistance  to  the  self.  But  now,  what  has 
become  of  the  resistance,  and,  hence,  of  the  effort  ?  Is  there 
anything  left  to  offer  opposition  to  the  self  ?  Can  an  idea,  qua 
pure  idea,  offer  resistance  and  demand  effort  ?  And  is  it  the 
self,  as  barely  self,  to  which  resistance  is  made?  Such  questions 
may,  perhaps,  serve  to  indicate  the  abstractness  of  the  account, 
and  suggest  the  fact  that  effort  is  never  felt,  save  when  a 
change  of  existing  activity  is  proposed.  In  this  case,  the  effort 
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may  be  centred  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  idea  as  against 
the  persistence  of  the  present  doing,  or  it  may  be  to  maintain 
the  existing  habit  against  the  suggested  change.  In  the  former, 
the  new  activity  will  probably  be  categorized  as  duty  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  as  temptation  or  distraction.  But  in  either  alterna- 
tive, effort  is  felt  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  factors 
in  an  action.  Neither  of  these  is  exclusively  self,  neither  the 
old  nor  the  new  factor  ;  and  the  one  which  happens  to  be  espe- 
cially selected  as  self  varies  with  the  state  of  action.  At  one 
period,  the  end  or  aim  is  regarded  as  self,  and  the  existing  habit, 
or  mode  of  action,  as  the  obstruction  to  the  realization  of  the 
desired  self  ;  at  the  next  stage,  the  end  having  been  pretty 
well  defined,  the  habit,  or  existing  line  of  action,  since  the  only 
means  or  instrument  for  attaining  this  end,  is  conceived  as 
self,  and  the  ideal  as  '  beyond/  and  at  once  as  resisting  and  as 
soliciting  the  self. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  one  will  question  this  account,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  effort  arises  only  with  refer- 
ence to  a  proposed  change  in  the  existing  activity,  and  that  at 
least  the  existing  activity  has  its  sensational  counterpart. 
Doubt  is  more  likely  to  arise  as  regards  the  proposed  end,  or 
the  intruding  distraction.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  pure  idea, 
not  activity,  and,  hence,  has  no  sensational  report.  But  who- 
ever takes  this  position  must  be  able  to  explain  the  differentia 
between  instances  of  logical  manipulation  of  an  idea,  aesthetic 
contemplation,  and  cases  of  sense  of  effort.  I  may  take  the 
idea  of  something  I  ought  to  do,  but  which  is  repulsive  to  me  ; 
may  say  that  I  ought  to  do  it,  and  may  then  hold  the  idea  as 
an  idea  or  object  in  consciousness,  may  revolve  it  in  all  lights, 
may  turn  it  over  and  over,  may  chew  it  as  a  sweet  or  a  bitter  cud, 
and  yet  have  absolutely  no  sense  of  effort.  It  is  only,  so  far 
as  I  can  trust  my  own  observation,  when  this  idea  passes  into 
at  least  nascent  or  partial  action,  and  thus  comes  head  up 
against  some  other  line  of  action,  that  the  sense  of  effort 
arises. 

In  other  words,  the  sense  of  effort  arises,  not  because  there 
is  an  activity  struggling  against  resistance,  or  a  self  which  is 
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endeavoring  to  overcome  obstacles  outside  of  it ;  but  it  arises 
within  activity,  marking  the  attempt  to  coordinate  separate 
factors  within  a  single  whole.  Activity  is  here  taken  not  as 
formal,  but  as  actual  and  specific.  It  means  an  act,  definitely 
doing  something  definite.  An  act,  as  something  which  occu- 
pies time,  necessarily  means  conflict  of  acts.  The  demand  for 
time  is  simply  the  result  of  a  lack  of  unity.  The  intervening 
process  of  execution,  the  use  of  means,  is  the  process  of  dis- 
integrating acts  hitherto  separate  and  independent,  and  putting 
together  the  result,  or  fragments,  into  a  single  piece  of  conduct. 
Were  it  not  for  the  division  of  acts  and  results  in  conflict,  the 
deed,  or  coordination,  would  be  accomplished  at  once. 

One  of  the  conflicting  acts  stands  for  the  end  or  aim.  This, 
at  first,  is  the  sensory  image  which  gives  the  cue  and  motive 
to  the  reaction  or  response.  In  the  case  previously  cited,  it  is 
the  image  of  the  colored  speck,  as  determining  the  movements 
of  the  head  and  eye  muscles.1  That  we  are  inclined  to  view 
only  the  motor  response  as  act,  and  regard  the  image,  either  as 
alone  psychical,  or  as  pure  idea,  is  because  the  image  is  already 
in  existence,  and,  therefore,  its  active  side  may  be  safely 
neglected.  Being  already  in  possession  of  the  field,  it  does 
not  require  any  conscious  activity  to  keep  it  in  existence.  The 
movement  of  the  muscles,  being  the  means  by  which  the  desired 
end  may  be  reached,  becomes  the  all-important  thing,  or  the 
act  ;  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  that  attention 
always  goes  to  the  weakest  part  of  a  coordination  in  process  of 
formation,  meaning  by  weakest,  that  part  least  under  the 
immediate  control  of  habit.  This  being  conceived  alone  as 
act,  everything  lying  outside  of  it  is  conceived  as  resistance ; 
thus  recognition  is  avoided  of  the  fact,  that  the  real  state  of 
things  is,  that  there  are  two  acts  mutually  opposing  each 
other,  during  their  transformation  over  into  a  third  new  and 
inclusive  act. 


1  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  sensory  stimulus  and  motor  response  are 
both  in  reality  sensori-motor,  and,  therefore,  each  is  itself  an  act  or  psychical  whole. 
On  this  point,  see  my  article  in  the  Psychological  Review  for  July,  1896,  entitled 
"  The  Reflex  Arc  Concept." 
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We  have  here,  I  think,  an  adequate  explanation  of  all  that 
can  be  said  about  the  tremendous  importance  of  effort,  of  all 
that  Professor  James  has  so  conclusively  said.  This  importance 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  effort  is  the  one  sole  evidence  of  a 
free  spiritual  activity  struggling  against  outward  and  material 
resistance.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  effort  is  the  critical  point 
of  progress  in  action,  arising  whenever  old  habits  are  in  process 
of  reconstruction,  or  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions  ;  unless 
they  are  so  readapted,  life  is  given  over  to  the  rule  of  conser- 
vatism, routine,  and  over-inertia.  To  make  a  new  coordination 
the  old  coordination  must,  to  some  extent,  be  broken  up,  and 
the  only  way  of  breaking  it  up  is  for  it  to  come  into  conflict 
with  some  other  coordination  ;  that  is,  a  conflict  of  two  acts, 
each  representing  a  habit,  or  end,  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
reaching  a  new  act  which  shall  have  a  more  comprehensive  end. 
That  sensations  of  the  bodily  state  report  to  us  this  conflict 
and  readjustment,  merely  indicates  that  the  reconstruction 
going  on  is  one  of  acts,  and  not  mere  ideas.  The  whole 
prejudice  whjch  supposes  that  the  spiritual  sense  of  effort  is 
lost  when  it  is  given  sensational  quality,  is  simply  a  survival 
of  the  notion  that  an  idea  is  somehow  more  spiritual  than 
an  act. 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  purposely  avoided  any  reference  to 
the  attempt  to  explain  effort  by  attention.  My  experience  has 
been  that  this  mode  of  explanation  does  not  explain,  but  simply 
shifts  the  difficulty,  at  the  same  time  making  it  more  obscure 
by  claiming  to  solve  it.  There  is  some  danger  that  attention 
may  become  a  psychological  pool  of  Bethesda.  If  we  have 
escaped  the  clutch  of  associationalism,  only  to  fall  into  atten- 
tionalism,  we  have  hardly  bettered  our  condition  in  psychology. 
But  the  preceding  account  would  apply  to  any  concrete  analyses 
of  effort  in  terms  of  attention.  The  psychological  fallacy 
besets  us  here.  We  confuse  attention  as  an  objective  fact, 
attention  for  the  observer,  with  attention  as  consciously  experi- 
enced. During  complete  absorption  an  on-looker  may  remark 
how  attentive  such  a  person  is,  or  after  such  an  absorption  one 
may  look  back  and  say  how  attentive  one  was  ;  but  taking  the 
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absorption  when  it  occurs,  it  means  that  only  the  subject-matter 
is  present  in  consciousness,  not  attention  itself.  We  are  con- 
scious of  being  attentive  only  when  our  attention  is  divided, 
only  when  there  are  two  centres  of  attention  competing  with 
each  other,  only  when  there  is  an  oscillation  from  one  group 
of  ideas  to  another,  together  with  a  tendency  to  a  third  group 
of  ideas,  in  which  the  two  previous  groups  are  included.  The 
sense  of  strain  in  attention,  instead  of  being  coincident  with 
the  activity  of  attention,  is  proof  that  attention  itself  is  not 
yet  complete. 

To  establish  the  identity  of  attention  with  the  formation  of 
a  new  act,  through  the  mutual  adaptation  of  two  existing  habits, 
would  take  us  too  far  away  from  our  present  purpose  ;  but 
there  need  be  no  hesitation,  I  believe,  in  admitting  that  the 
sense  of  attention  arises  only  under  the  conditions  of  conflict 
already  stated.  JOHN  DEWEY 
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LOTZE'S  MONISM. 

THE  remarks  which  follow  have  reference  to  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Schiller,  on  the  above  subject  in  this  REVIEW  for  May,  1896.  Mr. 
Schiller's  paper  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  so 
far  as  I  can  recall,  published  in  this  REVIEW.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  writers  of  equal  knowledge,  and  equally  facile  pen,  may  be 
stimulated  to  contribute  their  views  upon  this  important  philosophy. 

Mr.  Schiller's  paper  is  devoted  largely  to  that  metaphysical  por- 
tion of  Lotze's  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  immanence  of  personal 
Being  in  the  world,  and  which  concludes  ex  contingentia  mundi  to  the 
basal  Reality  which  is  its  Unity.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Schiller 
strongly  objects,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
premises,  or  that  it  is  a  useless  datum  in  philosophy,  or  at  least  in  so 
far  as  Lotze  has  availed  himself  of  it.  While  conceding  the  vigor 
and  ability  with  which  the  critic  has  stated  and  maintained  his  con- 
tention, I  shall  not  be  able  to  assent  to  his  views. 

In  order  that  the  points  of  discussion  may  be  clearly  presented, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  easy  reference,  I  shall  repeat  some  of  the  pro- 
positions found  in  Mr.  Schiller's  paper,  and  which  he  has  attempted 
to  prove.  They  are  as  follows  : 

I.  That   Lotze  had  not,  on  his  own  principles,  any   ground   for 
seeking  an  underlying  unity  of  things. 

II.  That  his  argument  in  reaching  it  is  unsound,  and  conflicts 
with  his  own  truer  insight. 

III.  That,  when  reached,  it  throws  no  light  on  any  of  the  problems 
it  is  supposed  to  explain. 

These  propositions  are  followed  by  others  equally  damaging,  but 
those  given  here  will  be  all  that  we  can  consider  ;  and  these  it  would 
seem,  if  valid,  are  sufficient  to  wreck  any  philosophy,  however 
powerful.  If  these  propositions  are  capable  of  proof,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  there  is  of  value  left  in  Lotze's  philosophy. 

In  order  to  prove  the  first  proposition,  Mr.  Schiller  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  terms  world,  coexistence,  and  interaction  are  equivalent. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  draw  Lotze  into  a  self-contradiction.  For, 
if  a  certain  community  can  be  given  to  these  terms,  particularly  the 
terms  world  and  interaction,  it  follows  that  Lotze  might  have  used 
them  interchangeably ;  and  if  he  might  have,  it  is  assumed  that  he  did. 
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After  a  short  dialectic  Mr.  Schiller  declares  that  "  coexistence  and 
interaction  have  been  shown  to  be  equivalent " ;  and  states  further 
that  "  the  existence  of  interaction  is  just  as  primary  a  fact  as  the 
existence  of  the  world  itself,  and  the  assertion  that  things  act  on  one 
another  is  an  analytical  proposition  which  merely  expands  what  was 
already  asserted  in  saying  there  is  a  world."  Hence  the  conclusion 
follows  that  "  if  it  is  an  error  to  attempt  to  derive  the  existence  of  the 
world,  it  must  be  equally  mistaken  to  derive  the  interaction  of  the 
world's  elements."  The  implication  contained  in  this  quotation  is 
that  Lotze  has  undertaken  "  to  derive  the  interaction  of  the  world's 
elements."  It  is  on  the  truth  of  this  implication  that  Mr.  Schiller 
relies  for  proof  of  his  statement,  that  Lotze  has  come  into  conflict  with 
his  own  principles.  Lotze  confesses  the  folly  of  attempting  to  derive 
the  existence  of  the  world.  But  it  is  an  equal  folly,  Mr.  Schiller 
submits,  to  attempt  to  derive  the  interaction  of  the  world's  elements, 
inasmuch  as,  in  his  view,  "  the  existence  of  interaction  is  just  as 
primary  a  fact  as  the  existence  of  the  world  itself ;  and  the  assertion 
that  things  act  on  one  another  is  an  'analytical'  proposition  which 
merely  expands  what  was  already  asserted  in  saying  *  there  is  a 
world.'  "  I  dwell  upon  these  statements,  because  they  are  fundamen- 
tal to  the  first  proposition.  If  Lotze  has  treated  the  terms  world  and 
interaction  as  equivalent,  and  has  protested  against  all  efforts  to  derive 
the  world,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  proceeds  to  derive  its  interactions, 
the  contention  of  the  critic  as  stated  in  the  first  proposition  is  valid, 
otherwise  not.  It  is  admitted  at  once  that  Lotze  has  repudiated  any 
attempt  to  derive  the  world  ;  but  whether  he  has  used  the  terms 
world  and  interaction  as  equivalent  terms,  and  whether  he  has 
attempted  to  derive  interactions  remains  to  be  seen.  When  we 
remember  that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  possibility  of  '  interaction ' 
in  the  world  of  things  has  been  denied  by  the  Cartesians  and  Leib- 
nitz, and  that  the  notion  itself  has  been  expounded  by  Herbart,  what 
is  the  antecedent  presumption  as  to  its  use  by  Lotze  ?  Would  he 
probably  mistake  its  meaning  ?  And  how  many  besides  his  present 
critic  would  regard  the  proposition  *  things  act  on  one  another '  as 
'analytical'?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lotze  does  not  seek  to  derive 
the  interaction  of  the  world's  elements.  It  is  not  his  object  to 
'deduce'  the  process  of  interaction,  but  to  indicate  its  rational 
implications.  His  method  is  clearly  defined  in  the  Microcosmus, 
Bk.  IV,  c.  3,  §  2  :  "  We  cannot  undertake  to  deduce  the  world.  .  .  . 
We  can  follow  out  only  those  consequences  which  flow  from  the 
formal  character  of  Unity,  and  which,  in  any  creature  supposed  to 
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be  derived  from  a  Unity,  would  occur  as  necessary  consequences  of 
its  organization,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Cause." 
Lotze  accepts  the  doctrine  of  interaction  as  taught  by  Herbart  and 
then  proceeds  to  show  what  metaphysical  consequences  are  involved 
in  the  fact  as  stated.  This  is  again  evident  from  Lotze's  Outlines 
of  Metaphysics,  c.  i,  §  13,  where  the  passage  quoted  below,  although 
in  that  place  differently  applied,  precisely  meets  our  critic's  own 
objection.  "This  objection,"  says  Lotze,  "confounds  the  useless 
question  how  a  world  would  get  itself  made,  with  the  metaphysical 
question,  in  what  forms  of  coherence  the  existing  world  can  consist.'* 

From  the  above  showing  we  are  now  prepared  to  insist,  that  the 
critic  has  grounded  his  first  proposition  on  two  errors  :  (a)  in  treat- 
ing world  and  interaction  as  equivalent,  and  (ti)  in  assuming  that 
Lotze  has  undertaken  to  derive  the  interaction  of  the  world's  ele- 
ments. The  assumptions  which  led  to  these  errors  having  been 
shown  to  be  groundless,  we  pass  to  other  assertions  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  equally  groundless. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  I  desire  to  recall  an  illustration 
which  is  Mr.  Schiller's  own  happy  thought.  "  In  the  case  of 
Hamlet  and  the  Chimera,"  he  tells  us,  "  it  [interaction]  takes  place 
through  the  medium  of  a  mind  which  connects  them."  This  illus- 
tration must  have  slipped  unadvisedly  from  the  pen  of  the  critic. 
It  accurately  illustrates  Lotze's  position,  while  it  is  positively  fatal 
to  his  own.  If  the  inner  determinations  of  our  minds  require  a 
subject  which  mediates  their  interactions,  equally  so,  it  would  seem, 
do  our  objective  determinations  require  a  medium  through  which,  by 
which,  and,  as  Lotze  contends,  in  which,  their  interactions  take  place. 
And,  as  Hamlet  and  the  Chimera  first  existed  in  the  mind  which 
conceived  them,  and  have  no  being  apart  from  this  mind,  so  likewise 
this  mind  must  have  existed  prior  to  their  interactions. 

Resuming  now  the  thread  of  criticism  under  notice,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves  led  into  a  maze  of  misconceptions.  Mr. 
Schiller  proceeds  to  investigate  Lotze's  theory  of  Substantiality  and 
constructs  a  sentence  which,  he  assumes,  illustrates  that  theory. 
His  illustration  turns  out  mutatis  mutandis  similarly  to  the  one 
just  noticed  above.  Mr.  Schiller  finds  (Meta.  Trans.,  p.  100)  that 
Lotze  maintains  "it  is  not  in  virtue  of  a  substance  contained 
in  them  that  things  are ;  they  are,  when  they  are  able  to  produce 
an  appearance  of  there  being  a  substance  in  them."  He  now 
connects  this  sentence  with  "the  single  truly  existing  substance " 
(Trans.,  p.  167),  and  continues,  "we  ought  then  to  say  'it  is  not  in 
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virtue  of  a  single  substance  underlying  them  that  things  are ;  they 
are,  when  they  are  able  to  produce  the  appearance  of  there  being 
such  a  substance.' "  It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  single 
and  underlying  are  not  contained  in  Lotze's  sentence,  but  are  inter- 
jected by  the  critic.  He  no  doubt  supposed  that  these  words  would 
serve  the  excellent  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  of 
Lotze,  and  the  total  untenableness  of  his  doctrine,  without  doing 
injustice  to  its  statement.  On  the  contrary,  it  perverts  it.  It  is  true 
that  Lotze  does  admonish,  exhort,  and  entreat  his  readers  to  waste  no 
faith  on  the  underlying  *  stuff '  or  kernel  of  things  ;  but  he  allows  no 
judgments  of  the  nature  of  substance  to  be  subsumed  under  the  con- 
cept substantiality.  He  relegates  this  task  to  crude  realism,  and  to 
hard  and  fast  dualism.  As  to  the  content  of  the  truly  existent  sub- 
stance, Lotze  affirms  nothing.  "  As  to  the  concrete  content  of  M 
(the  truly  existent)  we  know  nothing."  (Meta.,  p.  170.)  The  error  of 
the  critic  in  this  particular,  then,  consists  in  applying  to  the  "  truly 
existent  substance "  what  was  asserted  only  of  things,  and  thus 
making  it  appear  that  Lotze  is  in  conflict  with  his  own  view  of 
substantiality ;  whereas  his  whole  metaphysic  is  a  protest  against 
the  uncritical  notion  of  substantiality.  While  retaining  the  term 
substance  as  classic,  Lotze  defines  his  views  of  substance  in  terms  of 
causality.  To  Lotze  all  existence  is  not  only  causal,  but  unitary. 
(Microcosmus,  bk.  IX,  c.  i,  §  5  ;  also  bk.  Ill,  c.  5,  §  4.)  This  is  the 
Monism  for  which  he  contends,  and  its  bare  statement  seems  valid 
as  against  the  objections  of  Mr.  Schiller. 

Let  us  now  consider  one  or  two  criticisms  under  Mr.  Schiller's 
second  proposition.  "  In  tracing,"  he  says,  "  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Lotze's  conception  of  the  Unity  of  Things,  the  point  of 
capital  importance  is  the  process  whereby  the  unity  becomes  hypos- 
tasized  into  a  real  existence  superior  to  the  plurality  which  it  unites." 

Here  the  points  of  "capital  importance"  are  the  charges  of 
hypostasization  and  unity.  Now  where  is  this  unity  which  is  declared 
to  be  hypostasized  ?  Mr.  Schiller  tells  us  that  it  is  "  in  the  Many 
and  of  the  Many."  But  it  may  be  asked,  How  is  this  unity  discovered, 
What  are  its  grounds  ?  The  temptation  may  be  to  answer  that  it  is 
due  to,  and  comprehended  in,  the  synthetic  unity  of  self-consciousness, 
and  that  the  relating  activity  of  the  mind  simply  reflects  itself  in  the 
manifold.  But  this  fancy  disappears,  when  the  deeper  question  is 
asked,  What  is  this  unity  of  self  ?  It  is  then  seen  that  the  mind  is 
no  self-included  identity,  but  exists  itself  as  conscious,  only  in  relation 
with  other  substances  —  exists  only  in  connection  with  a  not-self,  as 
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its  inseparable  correlate.  Mr.  Schiller  seems  to  think  we  have  but 
to  open  our  eyes  to  have  an  immediate  perception  of  the  unity  of 
things.  A  similar  assumption  was  made  in  his  discussion  of  inter- 
action. Interaction  seemed  to  him  a  primitive  datum  of  experience. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  merely  given  experience  tells  us  nothing  of 
action  or  interaction.  Similarly  with  Unity.  The  relational  system 
in  which  things  stand  is  not  the  product  of  sense-perception.  Start- 
ing now  from  this  system,  we  seek  for  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  it  is  possible ;  and  the  system  itself  is  found  to  be  possible 
only  on  the  condition  that  there  exists  a  unitary  ground  which  is 
immanent  in  the  system  itself.  Mr.  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand, 
refuses  to  seek  for  any  ground  whatsoever.  He  leaves  things  standing 
in  a  hard  and  fast  identity.  The  unity  which  he  affirms,  is  postulated 
as  existing  self-evidently  in  the  Many.  But  this  is  a  naive  presuppo- 
sition of  immediate  perception.  "  To  explain  interaction,"  he  tells 
us,  "there  is  only  needed  a  unity  in  the  Many,  not  a  One  creating 
and  embracing  the  Many,  a  union,  not  a  unit."  Now  such  a  unity 
as  is  here  described,  is  both  a  logical  and  metaphysical  impossibility. 
For,  if  the  pluralism  contains  its  own  sufficient  unity,  it  must  exist  as 
an  independent  whole.  This  whole  is  independent,  but  the  elements 
which  enter  are  dependent ;  since,  by  definition,  they  mutually  deter- 
mine each  other  by  their  interactions.  Thus  a  sum  of  dependent 
elements  is  constituted  into  an  independent  whole  merely  by  a  pro- 
cess of  addition.  What,  then,  is  the  basis  of  this  *  addition  '  ?  How 
is  the  *  union '  itself  to  be  explained  ? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say,  in  opposition  to  the  critic,  that  the 
ground  of  unity  is  the  same  as  the  ground  of  things.  The  efficient 
source  of  things  is  also  the  efficient  source  of  life,  and  both  life  and 
things  have  no  reality  apart  from  the  Infinite.  The  Infinite  posits 
its  unity  in  two  ways :  (a)  primarily  under  the  category  of  causality, 
so  that  His  activities  appear,  for  us,  in  orderly  sequence  producing 
in  our  minds  the  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  and  (b)  in 
the  production  of  phenomena  by  which  things,  or  rather  the  images 
of  Being,  are  made  to  appear  in  our  minds,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
immanence  of  the  One  in  the  Many.  Lotze  does  not,  of  course, 
leave  the  reality  of  things  in  this  obscure  fashion.  He  vindicates 
his  Realism  as  against  Idealism.  But  the  above  is  his  well-known 
doctrine  on  the  question  of  unity.  This  being  recognized,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  charge  of  the  critic,  that  Lotze,  on  his  own  principles, 
had  no  need  to  seek  a  unity  behind  things,  fails.  The  charge  of 
hypostasis  fails  with  it.  W.  J.  WRIGHT. 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE,  Mo. 
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REPLY. 

I  am  glad  of  Professor  Wright's  reply  to  my  recent  article  on 
Lotze's  Monism,  for  several  reasons.  Foremost  among  them  I  would 
place  the  fact  that  it  enables  me  to  emphasize  what  I  had  hoped  to 
have  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  article  itself,  viz.,  that  my  criticism 
was  not  directed  against  Lotze's  philosophy  as  a  whole,  but  against 
his  Monism  alone,  and  the  method  whereby  he  reaches  it.  Now 
Monism  is  not  an  original  contribution  of  Lotze  to  philosophy  ; 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  cheaper  and  commoner  in  philosophy 
than  Monism  ;  what,  unhappily,  is  still  rare,  is  an  attempt  to  defend 
it,  and  critically  to  establish  its  assumptions.  I  selected  Lotze's  as 
one  of  the  sanest  and  least  distrusted  statements  of  metaphysical 
Monism  I  had  met,  and  tried  to  show  by  an  immanent  criticism  that, 
on  its  own  assumptions,  it  came  to  nought.  But  I  should  strenuously 
contend  that  my  point  might  be  allowed  to  have  been  fully  proved 
without  justifying  talk  about  "wrecking"  Lotze's  philosophy,  and 
without  perceptibly  detracting  from  its  really  original  and  suggestive 
features.  It  was  rather  because  I  held  him  to  be  something  more 
and  better  than  a  mere  Monist,  that  I  considered  it  useful  to  chal- 
lenge his  Monism. 

But  I  pass  to  the  details  of  Professor  Wright's  reply.  He  begins 
by  attributing  to  me  the  assertion  that  "  the  terms  world,  coexistence, 
and  interaction  are  equivalent."  That  seems  strange,  for  as  terms 
they  look  different  enough.  But  I  never  asserted  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  only  showed  that  whether  we  took  the  original  datum  expli- 
candum  as  a  world,  as  the  coexistence  or  as  the  interaction  of  things, 
we  could  not  assert  the  first  without  asserting  the  last,  i.e.,  that  there 
was  a  logically  compulsory  path  from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  did 
not  contend  that  Lotze  pursued  that  path,  or  that  he  "  might  have  " ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  deplored  that  although  he  ought  to  have,  he  did 
not :  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  passing  from  the  affir- 
mation, 'There  is  a  world'  to  '•ergo,  there  is  interaction/  Whence  I 
inferred  that  if  the  former  statement  was  no  proper  problem  for 
philosophy,  neither  was  the  latter.  Professor  Wright  thinks  I  stand 
alone  in  this  view,  and  urges  that  earlier  philosophers  have  scrupled 
to  admit  the  second  proposition  after  admitting  the  first.  But  many 
of  our  predecessors  have  had  trouble  also  with  the  first,  and  if  I 
am  right,  they  need  not  have  strained  at  the  second  any  more  than 
at  the  first,  to  which  it  reduces  itself.  So  I  proposed  to  dispose  of 
the  second  question  in  the  same  way  as  Lotze  had  disposed  of  its 
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logical  equivalent,  the  first.  If  in  so  doing  I  am  unsupported  by 
the  authorities  of  the  past,  my  argument  will  possess  greater  novelty 
than  I  had  suspected ;  but  it  is  really  a  question,  not  of  authority, 
but  of  argument. 

And  my  argument  itself  Professor  Wright  does  not  appear  to 
contest.  He  does  not  contend  that  he  can  think  a  world  in  which 
there  is  no  interaction,  and  until  he  does,  and  shows  how  he  does 
it,  I  am  surely  entitled  to  maintain  the  logical  implication  of  these 
two  conceptions  —  whether  or  not  this  was  perceived  by  Lotze. 

Professor  Wright  does,  however,  make  a  statement  in  this  con- 
nection which  astounds  me,  when  he  denies  that  Lotze  undertook 
to  derive  the  interaction  of  the  world's  elements  from  their  common 
unity  in  the  Absolute.  For  what  is  it  but  the  problem  of  Causation, 
and  the  necessity  of  explaining  how  one  thing  in  the  world  can  act 
on  another  that  drives  him  (in  the  Metaphysic)  to  postulate  his  fun- 
damental unity  ?  Nor  can  I  see  the  relevance  of  the  appeal  to  the 
Microcosmus  (Trans.  I,  p.  445),  which  seems  to  me  to  argue  only  that 
any  system  of  interactions  must  justify  the  inference  to  a  formal 
Unity  on  which  it  rests  (this  is  the  very  point  I  deplored  in  my 
article,  pp.  243-4!),  and  to  enter  a  caveat  only  against  the  attempt 
to  deduce  the  particular  modes  of  interaction  from  a  formal  Unity, 
not  as  yet  further  determined.  What,  moreover,  does  Professor 
Wright  say  to  the  passage  immediately  preceding  the  paragraph 
from  which  he  quotes,  in  which  Lotze  claims  that  "the  fact  that 
there  are  reciprocal  actions  (interactions)  will  compel  us  to  believe 
in  a  real  unity  of  all  things,  and  a  common  source  whence  they 
have  flowed  "  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  haggle  about  phrases,  and  it  is 
immaterial  to  me  whether  Lotze  gets  at  the  unity  by  'deriving'  or 
'explaining*  the  world's  interaction,  or  by  "indicating  its  rational 
implications "  ;  I  care  only  about  the  question  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  argue  from  the  interactions  to  a  unity  which  explains  them, 
and  is  their  ratio  essendi,  while  they  are  its  ratio  cognoscenti.  For 
I  contend  that  he  had  no  right  to  argue  thus. 

My  criticism  of  Lotze's  "  single  truly  existing  Substance  "  was 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  unity  explaining  interaction;  />.,  I 
accepted  his  criticism  of  the  conception  of  Substance,  just  as  I 
accepted  his  contention  that  the  existence  of  a  world  as  such  must 
be  granted  ;  in  both  cases  I  tried  to  show  that  Lotze  had  not  gone 
on  to  draw  the  logical  inferences  from  his  doctrines.  My  point 
was  plainly  that  the  necessity  of  the  One  as  the  world-ground  is  an 
illusion  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  an  underlying  substance,  tran- 
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scending  the  activities  of  things.  It  was  the  conception  of  the  unity 
resulting  from  Lotze's  criticism  of  Substance  that  I  tried  to  express 
by  calling  it  "  in  the  Many  and  of  the  Many,"  rather  than  beneath 
and  behind  the  Many.  But  I  can  hardly  think  that  Professor  Wright 
quite  appreciates  this  point,  or  meets  my  argument. 

His  misapprehensions,  however,  seem  to  become  more  manifest 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  criticism,  as,  e.g.,  when  he  charges 
me  with  regarding  interaction  as  "  a  primitive  datum  of  experience  " 
and  a  "  product  of  sense  perception."  Of  course,  I  said  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  it  ought  to  be  clear,  now  at  least,  that  I  was  referring 
throughout  to  the  logical  implications  of  admitted  facts.  Nor  do 
I  find  that  I  have  asserted  any  unity  "  existing  self-evidently  in  the 
Many."  What  I  did  assert,  for  the  reason  stated,  was  that  a  unity 
of  the  universe  needed  no  explanation  or  proof,  but  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  a  valuable  conception,  or  sufficient  to  establish  any  real 
Monism  (p.  229).  If  this  unity  which  goes  without  saying  be,  as 
Professor  Wright  holds,  "a  logical  and  metaphysical  impossibility," 
—  though  I  confess  I  cannot  follow  his  proof  of  this,  —  so  much 
the  worse  for  Monism,  which  cannot  validly  be  granted  anything 
more.  It  is  hardly  worth  disputing  about,  perhaps,  but  if  Professor 
Wright  seeks  further  information  about  this  "possibility  of  inter- 
action," I  may  refer  him  to  a  fuller  statement  of  my  views  in  Riddles 
of  the  Sphinx,  ch.  X,  §§  20-23.  W»  on  the  other  hand,  Monism  demands 
more  than  this,  and  hypostasizes  its  unity,  it  reaches  a  One  which 
is  no  longer  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Many.  And  the 
reason  is,  as  I  indicated  (p.  229),  that  as  soon  as  we  conceive  the 
One  as  existing,  even  though  eminenter,  we  inevitably  construe  its 
existence  analogously  to  the  existence  which  alone  we  know,  viz., 
that  of  the  Many.  And  then  the  Many  become  unnecessary  and 
unmeaning.  Hence  it  is  with  a  reaffirmation  of  the  warning  against 
hypostasizing  the  "  unity  of  the  universe,"  a  warning  which,  as  his 
concluding  paragraph  shows,  applies  also  to  Professor  Wright,  that 
I  would  take  leave  of  his  stimulating  criticism  of  my  article. 

F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 

MORALITY    AND    RELIGION. 

With  no  desire  to  undertake  the  interpretation  or  defence  of 
Professor  Pfleiderer's  theory  of  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion, 
I  yet  wish  to  discuss,  very  briefly,  the  general  position  assumed  by 
Professor  Ritchie  in  her  criticism  of  his  article,  contained  in  the 
November  REVIEW. 
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Professor  Ritchie's  position  is  that  morality  is  independent  of 
religion.  Even  if  we  could  absolutely  prove  the  non-existence  of  a 
Divine  Mind,  "  yet  no  thoughtful  man  could  then  claim  that  he  was 
released  from  the  bond  of  duty,  or  that  he  could  now  approve  of 
selfishness  and  fraud,  of  violence  and  cowardice."  "  Love,  begin- 
ning in  the  mere  altruistic  instincts  which  man  has  inherited  from 
brute-like  ancestors,  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  hidden  depths 
of  our  nature,  and  depends  for  its  support  on  no  theological  or 
philosophical  theory  of  the  universe."  "And  so  long  as  altruism 
exists,  so  long  must  man  find  his  satisfaction,  not  in  seeking  his 
own  things  alone,  but  the  things  of  others  also."  In  other  words, 
man's  social  affections  are  the  basis  of  morality  and  the  ground  of 
obligation.  Religion  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  morality,  its  fairest 
flower,  but  not  its  root.  It  is  last,  not  first. 

In  such  a  statement  of  theory  there  are  two  distinct  problems 
which  Professor  Ritchie  undoubtedly  recognizes  as  distinct,  but 
which  she  has  not  here  sufficiently  distinguished.  They  concern 
the  historical,  and  the  logical,  relations  of  religion  and  morality.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  theory  that  morality  has  arisen  independ- 
ently of,  and  earlier  than,  religion  and  philosophy  ;  on  the  other, 
the  belief  that  a  logical  analysis  of  the  validity  of  moral  obligation 
does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  a  purely  empirical  account 
of  human  nature.  The  acceptance  of  the  former  of  these  theories 
by  no  means  necessitates  the  acceptance  of  the  other;  yet  such  is 
the  assumption  of  Professor  Ritchie's  argument.  After  showing  the 
actual  morality  of  men  who  reject  religion,  she  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  their  position  is  logically  justifiable,  or  whether 
it  is  merely  an  amiable  weakness  on  their  part.  Here  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  distinctness  of  these  problems,  yet 
the  logical  proof  again  consists  in  merely  asserting  the  actual  social 
nature  of  man,  apart  from  his  theories  of  religion.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  justify  this  social  nature  at  the  bar  of  reason.  Yet  such 
a  rational  justification  is  inseparable  from  a  self-conscious  morality. 
Conduct,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  only  begins  when  man  has 
passed  out  of  the  instinctive  into  the  conscious  stage,  and  has  defi- 
nitely adopted  an  end  of  action.  This  conscious  end  of  action  may 
very  well  be  the  same  as  the  earlier  instinctive  choice,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  adopted  by  a  rational  will,  puts  it  upon  a  very  different 
plane.  Conscious  adoption  means  insight  into  meanings  and  rational 
preference,  hence  a  necessary  inquiry  into  the  grounds,  or  value,  of 
instinctive  preference.  Granted  the  actual  existence  of  an  altruistic 
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impulse  in  human  nature,  and  its  priority  in  time  to  religious  thought, 
we  have  yet  to  ask  the  ground  for  its  conscious  choice,  as  the  ultimate 
good  in  man.  Reason  seeks  the  universal.  In  morals  it  seeks  the 
ground  on  which  one  impulse  in  human  nature  is  exalted  above  the 
rest,  and  made  the  universal  rule  of  conduct.  There  is,  thus,  a  prob- 
lem over  and  above  the  purely  descriptive  psychology  of  ethics,  and 
it  is  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  that  we  must  discover  the  true 
relation  of  religion  and  morality. 

This  fundamental  problem  of  conscious  morality  Professor  Ritchie 
seems  hardly  to  touch.  So  far  as  she  does  do  so,  her  solution  seems 
to  be  an  appeal  to  the  recognized  survival  of  altruistic  impulses  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  The  facts  of  evolution  point  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  altruism  as  one  of  the  permanent  gains  of  the  process, 
as  one  of  the  fixed  points  in  its  course,  if  not  its  final  goal.  We 
give  the  primacy  to  our  social  affections,  because  they  seem  to  be 
the  permanent  products  of  development,  or  because  nature  has  so 
made  us  that  we  must  recognize  their  intrinsic  value.  Their  existence 
is  thus  their  justification.  We  actually  love  and  admire  justice  and 
benevolence  ;  therefore,  we  must  all  and  ever  continue  so  to  do. 
Such  a  position  virtually  ignores  the  existence  of  any  but  the  altruistic 
affections,  or  altruistic  theories  of  morality.  But  there  are  selfish 
tendencies  in  human  nature,  and  these  tendencies  are  not  always  to 
be  condemned,  as  even  altruism  must  admit.  They  have  as  impor- 
tant a  part  to  play  in  the  economy  of  life  as  the  social  affections. 
Moreover,  there  are  those  who  are  willing  to  assert  that  the  selfish 
affections  are  the  supreme  law  in  life,  and  that  benevolence  is  good 
only  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  selfishness.  That  is,  it  is  possible 
to  regard  the  interest  of  the  one  and  the  many  as  conflicting  rather 
than  as  harmonious,  as  Professor  Ritchie  appears  to  do.  In  any 
case,  this  harmony  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  ;  it  demands  proof. 
Utilitarians  are  apt  to  take  the  problem  too  easily  and  optimistically. 
It  is  impossible  to  slur  over  the  discords  in  life.  There  exists  in 
many  cases  at  least  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  good  of  the 
individual  and  that  of  the  race.  When  we  come  to  such  a  case,  it 
is  imperative  upon  us  to  decide  upon  what  grounds  we  are  to  make 
our  choice.  The  crucial  question  arises  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
moral  law.  The  individual  has  then  to  decide  either  to  forego 
his  own  good  for  that  of  the  race,  —  to  deny  self  for  the  sake  of 
others,  —  or  he  has  to  recognize  the  essential  identity  of  his  own 
interest  with  that  of  all,  in  spite  of  apparent  difference.  I  claim 
that  to  do  either  he  must  have  a  philosophic  or  religious  basis 
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for  his  conduct.     Experience  alone  is  unable  to  give  us  the  neces- 
sary universal. 

I  use  the  general  terms  religious  and  philosophical  rather  than 
any  more  definite  names,  because  Professor  Ritchie  herself  seems 
wilting  to  discuss  the  subject  on  this  broader  basis.  Morality  is 
claimed  as  independent,  not  only  of  Theism,  but  of  all  theories  as 
to  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.  The  term  religion  I  also  wish  to 
use  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  meaning  man's  personal  relation  to  the 
Absolute,  under  whatever  forms  he  may  prefer  to  represent  this 
Absolute.  Religion  would  then  differ  from  philosophy,  in  that  it 
concerns  the  relation  of  the  emotions  and  the  will  toward  that  which 
philosophy  regards  as  the  ultimate  Reality.  My  thesis,  then,  is,  that 
if  the  individual  is  to  act  morally  in  cases  where  there  is  apparent 
conflict  between  his  own  interests  and  those  of  others,  he  must  have 
some  philosophic  theory  as  to  his  own  relations  to  this  world  order, 
and  a  religious  devotion  of  himself  to  the  permanent  good  of  this 
order.  If  he  has  no  such  unifying  theory  of  the  universe,  he  must 
logically  remain  forever  shut  up  in  his  own  individual  isolation.  If 
he  has  no  such  religious  devotion  to  this  order,  he  may  refuse  to 
act  on  that  which  he  may  know  to  be  true.  While  morality,  there- 
fore, may  have  arisen  independently  of  religion  (though  such  a 
theory  I  believe  in  fact  to  be  a  false  abstraction),  its  rational  justifi- 
cation can  only  be  found  in  a  religious  view  of  a  common  world 

order-  NORMAN  WILDE. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

REPLY. 

I  should  like  to  notice  just  one  point  in  Dr.  Wilde's  criticism  of 
my  discussion  of  Professor  Pfleiderer's  article.  Dr.  Wilde  states  that 
I  regard  the  existence  of  the  altruistic  feelings  as  being  their  justifi- 
cation. Rather,  I  would  say  that  altruism  as  an  ultimate  fact  of 
human  nature  needs,  and  can  have,  no  justification.  Particular  feel- 
ings, whether  egoistic  or  altruistic,  are  justified,  as  they  are  shown 
to  make  for  human  weal.  That  we  love  and  admire  justice  and 
benevolence,  does  not  of  itself  show  that  we  shall  always  continue 
to  do  so,  but  only  that  these  are  a  part  of  our  moral  ideal  now.  If 
we  imagine  ourselves  or  others  as  at  some  future  time  not  admiring 
these  qualities,  we  look  on  the  picture  as  one  of  moral  deterioration. 
I  do  not  question  the  existence  of  egoistic  tendencies,  or  doubt  that 
they  often  clash  with  altruistic  ones.  But  this  is  merely  to  admit 
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that  the  individual  is  imperfectly  moralized,  that  the  ethical  ideal 
is  still  far  from  having  attained  its  realization.  Practically,  I  think 
all  would  grant  that  the  moral  ideal  would  be  realized  when  the 
individual  should  find  his  own  good  only  in  the  good  of  the  whole 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Of  the  spirit  which  this  implies  —  the 
spirit  of  so-called  self-sacrifice,  which  in  the  willing  and  glad  sur- 
render of  what  belongs  to  the  particular  existence  finds  its  true 
self-realization  in  the  good  of  the  many  —  I  believe  that  humanity 
has  exhibited  instances  not  a  few. 

But  even  were  the  conflict  between  egoistic  and  altruistic  tenden- 
cies an  irreconcilable  one,  would  the  philosophical  hypothesis  of  the 
Absolute  or  the  theological  doctrine  of  an  overruling  Providence 
solve  the  problem,  by  providing  a  rational  basis  for  moral  judg- 
ments ?  This  is  too  large  a  question  to  discuss  here,  but  I  venture 
a  doubt  whether  we  are  not  too  ready  to  assume  that  a  reference  to 
the  Absolute  is  a  key  that  opens  all  locks.  Difficult  as  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  ethical  science  undoubtedly  are,  I  think  we  can 
most  hopefully  and  most  legitimately  attempt  their  solution  by  seek- 
ing their  explanation  in  that  which  is,  in  some  measure,  known  to  us, 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  facts  of  human  history. 

E.  RITCHIE. 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 
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The  essays  of  Mr.  McTaggart,  which  form  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  this  volume,  are  already  known  to  readers  of  Mind. 
The  first  four  chapters  of  the  work,  as  the  author  explains  in  his 
preface,  formed  a  dissertation  submitted,  in  an  earlier  form,  at  the 
fellowship  examination  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1891.  The 
completed  work  is,  in  its  earlier  part,  on  the  whole,  an  apology  for 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  method.  The  later  chapters  introduce  some 
negative  criticism,  directed  against  certain  aspects  of  the  Hegelian 
system,  rather  than  against  the  dialectic  method  itself.  The  philo- 
logical basis  for  the  exposition  of  the  Hegelian  method  is  furnished 
almost  altogether  by  the  text  of  the  Logic  and  of  the  Encyclopaedic. 
The  resulting  work  is  certainly  an  ingenious,  and,  within  its  chosen 
limits,  a  scholarly  production,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service,  not 
merely  to  expositors  of  Hegel,  but  to  students  of  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  general. 

So  much  by  way  of  general  preliminary.  Considered  more  in 
detail,  chapter  I  introduces  us  to  "  The  General  Nature  of  the 
Dialectic."  From  the  outset  Mr.  McTaggart  lays  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  dialectic  method  itself  appears,  in  Hegel's  Logic, 
subject  to  a  progressive  modification.  It  is  not  a  uniform  or 
absolutely  stereotyped  method.  "  It  is  only  natural,"  says  Mr. 
McTaggart,  "  in  a  system  in  which  matter  and  form  are  so  closely 
connected,  that  the  gradual  changes  of  the  matter,  which  forms  the 
content  of  the  system,  should  react  on  the  nature  of  the  movement 
by  which  the  changes  take  place"  (p.  2).  Moreover,  the  dialectic 
"  must  be  looked  on  as  a  process,  not  of  construction,  but  of  recon- 
struction "  (p.  3).  This  latter  consideration  is  used  by  our  author 
as  the  basis  for  an  argument  against  von  Hartmann's  criticism  of 
the  method  of  advance  from  one  category  to  another  in  the  Hegelian 
exposition.  The  dialectic  process  is  no  mere  analysis  of  the  lower 
categories,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  in  them  the  higher,  as  some- 
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thing  deducible  from  the  mere  abstract  definition  of  the  lower.  The 
lower  categories  lead  on  to  the  highest  merely  because  they  them- 
selves are  already  abstractions  from  the  higher  categories,  and  the 
logical  method  merely  reconstructs  that  relation  to  the  higher  which 
the  lower  category  already  implicitly  involves.  In  close  relation  to 
this  contention,  is  the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  McTaggart  later  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  frequently  emphasized  from  then  on  throughout 
his  discussion,  that  the  dialectic,  and  in  general,  the  processes  of 
pure  thought,  are  not  independent  of  experience.  Even  the  deduc- 
tion of  Nature  from  the  Logic,  and  of  Spirit  from  Nature  is  defended 
by  our  author  from  the  charge  of  implying  that  the  worlds  of  Nature 
and  Spirit "  can  be  reduced  to  or  explained  away  by  Pure  Thought " 
(pp.  27—29).  Chapter  II,  "  On  the  Different  Interpretations  of  the 
Dialectic,"  is  directed  partly  against  Trendelenburg's  criticism  of 
the  Dialectic,  and  partly  against  Professor  Andrew  Seth.  Chapter 
III,  "  On  the  Validity  of  the  Dialectic,"  rises  to  the  consideration 
of  more  purely  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  system.  The  right  of 
the  dialectic  method  to  deal  with  the  conception  of  the  Absolute, 
the  possibility  of  '  transcendental  arguments '  in  general,  the  onto- 
logical  validity  of  thought,  and  the  much-discussed  'identity  of 
Thought  and  Being,'  are  considered  with  reference  to  various  critics 
and  criticisms. 

Chapter  IV,  "  On  the  Development  of  the  Method,"  introduces  us, 
before  its  completion,  to  a  somewhat  unexpected  turn  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  early  portion  of  the  chapter  is,  to  be  sure,  devoted  to 
an  extension  of  the  view,  asserted  at  the  outset,  that  the  dialectic 
method  is  subject  to  a  progressive  modification  as  it  passes  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  stages,  only  now  the  process  is  considered  in 
closer  relation  to  the  various  sorts  of  categories  involved  in  the 
successive  stages.  As  Mr.  McTaggart  observes,  "  the  further  the 
dialectic  goes  from  its  starting-point,  the  less  prominent  becomes 
the  apparent  stability  of  the  individual  finite  categories,  and  the  less 
do  they  seem  to  be  self-centred  and  independent"  (p.  123).  And 
again,  "The  process  always  seeks  for  that  idea  which  is  logically- 
required  as  the  completion  of  the  idea  from  which  it  starts.  At 
first,"  that  is,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Logic,  "the  complementary 
idea  presents  itself  as  incompatible  with  the  starting-points,  and  has 
to  be  independently  harmonized  with  it.  Afterwards,  the  comple- 
mentary idea  is  at  once  presented  as  in  harmony  with  the  original 
idea  in  which  it  is  implied.  All  the  change  lies  in  the  fact  that 
two  operations,  at  first  distinct,  are  fused  into  one.  ...  As  we 
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approximate  to  the  end  of  the  process,  we  are  able  to  see  implied,  in 
the  idea  before  us,  not  merely  a  complementary  and  contradictory 
idea  on  the  same  level,  but  an  idea  which  at  once  complements  and 
transcends  the  starting-point.  The  second  idea  is  here  from  the 
first  in  harmony  with  the  idea  which  it  complements"  (p.  133). 
Mr.  McTaggart  first  draws  from  these  considerations  (p.  134),  the 
conclusion,  already  indicated,  but  not  developed,  in  his  first  chapter, 
"  that  the  importance  of  negation  in  the  dialectic  is  by  no  means 
primary."  In  fact  (p.  135),  "the  presence  of  negation  is  not  only  a 
mere  accident  of  the  dialectic,  but  an  accident  whose  importance 
continuously  decreases  as  the  dialectic  progresses,  and  as  its  subject- 
matter  becomes  more  fully  understood."  He  then  passes  on  to 
observe  that  if  the  relation  of  the  various  ideas  to  one  another  in 
different  stages  of  the  dialectic  process  is  not  the  same,  the  relation 
of  all  the  finite  stages  to  the  Absolute  Idea  need  not  be  the  same  as 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  one  another  as  finite  categories  in 
the  dialectic  process  (p.  136).  "The  very  existence  of  the  dia- 
lectic thus  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  not  in  every  sense  objectively 
correct,"  for  no  transition  in  the  dialectic  takes  place  "  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  type  belonging  to  the  highest  point  of  view."  On  Hegel's 
own  premises,  then,  we  are  forced,  according  to  Mr.  McTaggart,  to 
dissent  from  the  view  that  "  the  procession  of  the  categories,  with 
its  advance  through  oppositions  and  reconciliations  "  expresses  the 
deepest  nature  of  pure  thought.  In  fine,  Mr.  McTaggart  thus  asserts 
substantially  that  negation,  the  constant  instrument  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  dialectic,  not  only  becomes  progressively  less  signifi- 
cant as  we  advance,  but  pretty  completely  vanishes  from  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  when  that  final  goal  of  the  whole 
process  is  reached.  This  conclusion  is  one  which,  coming  from  a 
critic  who  has  so  skilfully  defended  the  dialectic  method  in  his 
earlier  chapters,  is  surprising  enough  ;  and  it  suggests  the  wonder 
whether  Hegel  may  not  turn  in  his  grave  on  finding  himself  thus 
treated,  by  an  apologist,  in  regard  to  what  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  favorite  of  all  his  theses.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  McTaggart's  own  contention  concerning  what  is 
the  most  consistent  reading  of  the  Hegelian  premises,  certain  it  is 
that  if  the  Hegelian  Absolute  Idea  is  obliged  to  abandon  its  property 
in  negations,  it  might  as  well  at  once  go  into  the  receiver's  hands. 

Chapter  V,  "  On  the  Relation  of  the  Dialectic  to  Time,"  is  wel- 
come, whatever  its  other  features,  as  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  neglected  problems  of  the  system  and  of  Metaphysics  in 
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general.  But  Mr.  McTaggart  here  develops  only  the  more  plainly, 
and  now  as  his  own  metaphysical  theses,  the  same  considerations 
that  in  the  foregoing  chapter  determined  his  rejection  of  negation  as 
a  feature  of  essential  importance  to  the  system  as  a  whole.  He  first 
rightly  points  out  what  the  conventional  critics  and  expositors  of 
Hegel  have  very  blindly  failed  to  recognize,  that  the  dialectic  process 
cannot  be  viewed  as  expressing  a  reality  that  in  its  ultimate  nature 
exists  merely  in  time.  The  conventional  tradition  declares  that 
Hegel's  Absolute  exists  only  as  the  result  of  a  temporal  process  of 
evolution.  This  is,  on  occasion,  expressly  denied  by  Hegel;  and 
Mr.  McTaggart  quite  accurately  rejects  the  interpretation.  But  if 
the  time  process  is  not  ultimately  real,  the  question  of  course  remains, 
what  relation  the  existing  time  process  has  to  ultimate  reality.  The 
Absolute,  as  such,  is  not  in  time  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  what 
sense  does  time  exist  in  the  Absolute  ?  Here  Mr.  McTaggart  speaks 
rather  in  his  own  person  as  metaphysician,  and  finds  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  any  solution  that  can  be  definitely  suggested 
for  the  problem.  Any  time  process,  especially  a  time  process  of  the 
dialectic  type,  involves  in  each  of  its  stages  imperfection.  This 
imperfection  now  occupies  the  same  position  that  negation  occupied 
in  the  previous  chapter.  In  any  stage  of  the  process  the  imperfec- 
tion has  an  existence  that,  as  Mr.  McTaggart  shows,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  purely  negative  or  illusory.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
McTaggart  finds  it  impossible  to  regard  these  imperfections  as 
existing  in  the  Absolute  unreduced,  or  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  time  process.  The  result  is  an  antinomy  between 
the  perfection  of  the  Absolute,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  stages 
of  the  temporal  dialectic  process,  which  Mr.  McTaggart  professes 
himself  unable  to  solve,  although  he  very  ingeniously  reasons,  in  a 
fashion  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  recently  so  freely  employed  by 
Mr.  Bradley,  that  our  inability  to  discover  the  positive  solution  of 
this  particular  problem  does  not  forbid  us  to  accept  the  dialectic 
method  as  sufficiently  showing  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  Absolute 
Idea,  there  must  be  a  solution. 

Chapter  VI,  "On  the  Final  Result  of  the  Dialectic  "  is,  in  its  main 
section,  a  discussion  of  the  problem,  whether,  from  Hegel's  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  a  true  point  of  view,  Cognition  can  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  expression  of  Spirit.  The  conclusions  reached  are 
closely  analogous  to  those  of  Mr.  Bradley,  but  are  independently 
expressed,  and  are  brought  into  a  pretty  close  relation  with  the  text 
of  Hegel.  Chapter  VII,  "On  the  Application  of  the  Dialectic,"  is 
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a  critical  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Hegelian  Logic  to  its  various 
applications  in  the  philosophy  of  Nature  and  of  Spirit. 

So  much  for  an  inadequate  summary  of  the  volume  before  us. 
Any  extended  criticism  of  the  numerous  problems  involved  would 
lead  us,  indeed,  very  far  afield.  A  few  observations  are,  however, 
in  order.  The  present  critic  firmly  believes :  first,  that  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  can  only  be  given  upon  a  gene- 
tic basis  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  principal  document  for  such  a 
genetic  treatment  must  necessarily  be  the  Phanomeno logic,  apart  from 
which  the  expositor  is  almost  inevitably  led  astray  as  to  some  of  the 
principal  points  of  the  doctrine.  One  can  only  regret  that  Mr. 
McTaggart,  following  the  traditions  of  the  old  Hegelian  School,  and 
of  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling,  has  neglected  the  Phanomenologie  in  ob- 
taining and  illustrating  his  own  view  as  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  dialectic  method.  I  must  believe  that,  in  the  light  of  a  study  of 
that  document,  Mr.  McTaggart  would  have  been  led  to  different 
results  as  to  the  place  which  negation,  and  the  negative  element  in 
general,  not  only  do  occupy,  but  logically  must  occupy  in  the  Hege- 
lian system. 

As  to  the  main  results  of  Mr.  McTaggart,  he  seems  to  be  in  the 
main  correct  in  his  view  of  the  relation  of  pure  thought  to  experience  ; 
only  I  myself  should  state  these  relations  with  a  slightly  different 
emphasis.  In  the  world  in  which  Hegel  was  at  home,  namely,  in 
the  world  of  human  history,  as  known  in  his  age,  in  the  world  of 
literary  and  political  movements,  such  as  attracted  his  attention,  in 
the  world  of  religion,  —  in  the  world,  in  brief,  of  the  ethical  relations 
of  mankind,  his  interest  in  the  facts  of  experience  was  keen,  and  this 
interest  unquestionably  determined  in  a  large  measure  the  very  essen- 
tials of  his  doctrine.  He  was  fond  of  appealing  to  experience, 
in  these  known  regions,  very  explicitly.  His  attitiAie,  was  always 
that  of  a  critic  rather  than  of  a  reporter;  at  his  best,  he*loved  a  sort 
of  allegorical  and,  in  his  earlier  work,  distinctly  romantic  reconstruc- 
tion of  what  he  took  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  facts  of  experience.  And 
as  soon  as  his  reconstruction  was  made,  he  proceeded  too  readily  to 
very  broad  generalizations,  which  he  pronounced  with  an  air  of  infal- 
libility that  easily  became  offensive  to  his  opponents ;  but  he  was 
not  unaware  of  his  dependence  on  experience.  His  condemnation 
of  mere  empiricism  was,  like  Carlyle's  familiar  assaults  upon  the 
methods  of  the  Dry-as-dust  students,  a  protest  against  one-sidedness, 
quite  consistent,  in  his  own  case,  with  an  extended  and  often  minute 
erudition.  That,  in  developing  his  philosophy,  he  should  wholly 
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ignore  this  relation  to  experience  was  impossible  ;  and  to  attribute 
such  ignoring  to  him  is  simply  a  slander  of  his  critics.  His  popular 
reputation  for  a  priori  indifference  to  fact  was  most  nearly  justified 
by  his  undertakings  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  ;  but  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Nature,  in  Hegel's  day,  was  the  wilderness  of  philosophy, 
full  of  swamps  and  mirages,  where  anybody  was  certain  to  lose  his 
head  who  ventured  there.  And  Hegel  happened  to  dislike  physical 
science,  and  yet  to  be  forced,  like  many  another  German  professor 
of  his  day,  to  talk  of  its  problems  as  if  he  had  mastered  them.  As 
a  fact,  however,  the  actual  experiences  of  Hegel  were,  as  just  said, 
experiences  of  certain  aspects  of  human  life.  And  of  these  his 
philosophy  is  an  interpretation,  guided  by  an  extraordinary  power  in 
dealing  with  ultimate  problems,  and  in  generalizing  from  life  to  uni- 
versal truth. 

But  now,  as  to  the  relation  of  pure  thought  to  the  study  of  such 
a  range  of  experience  as  this  :  To  think,  as  Mr.  McTaggart  well 
says,  is  for  Hegel,  as  for  any  other  philosopher,  to  reconstruct  the 
meaning  of  experience  in  ideal  terms.  But  the  experience  whose 
meaning  Hegel  reconstructs,  is  primarily  an  experience  of  Life,  of 
ethically  significant  Life,  in  all  the  complexity  of  its  conflicts.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  reconstruct  this  Life  in  ideal  terms  is  to  make  use 
of  abstractions,  which  as  such  appear  essentially  inadequate  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  that  they  are  to  depict.  What  Hegel  calls  the 
Understanding  tries  to  meet  this  natural  defect  of  our  ideas  by  merely 
multiplying  abstractions  and  omitting  connections,  in  the  way  that 
Mephistopheles  classically  described  to  the  student.  But  the  inevi- 
table result  of  multiplying-  abstractions  is  that,  because  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  abstractions,  you  multiply  contradictions  amongst 
the  various  one-sided  accounts  that  you  give  of  your  object.  Now 
Hegel's  method  of  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  the  Understanding 
depends,  for  himself,  essentially,  upon  the  reflective  observation,  to 
which,  in  the  Phanomenologie,  he  constantly  invites  attention,  and 
which  in  the  more  technically  veiled  processes  of  the  Logic  is  still 
always  present,  that  Thought  itself  is  after  all,  even  its  most  abstract 
form,  a  kind  of  living,  and  a  kind  of  living  that,  in  its  higher  and 
more  conscious  development,  will,  in  his  opinion,  prove  to  be  the 
very  essence  and  fulfilment  of  the  true  Life  itself.  When  you 
think,  you  act.  In  other  words,  you  live.  The  Understanding 
watches  only  the  dead  results  of  the  thinking  process,  and  thus 
gets  the  barren,  disconnected  abstractions.  The  Reason  it  is  that 
observes  reflectively,  not  merely  the  results  of  the  thinking  process, 
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the  todte  Gedanken,  but  the  vital,  conscious,  and,  if  you  will,  essen- 
tially practical  process  that  constructs  the  thoughts.  Thought  for 
Hegel  is  thus,  as  Mr.  McTaggart  well  points  out  in  chapter  VI,  a 
process  not  merely  theoretical,  but  essentially  practical.  Hegel's 
thesis  thus  is  that  there  is  no  process  of  life,  however  practical,  how- 
ever complex,  however  passionate,  which  has  not  its  precise  equiva- 
lent, on  a  higher  level,  in  an  explicit  thinking  process ;  the  difference 
being  merely  that,  while  the  life  process,  in  the  confusedness  of 
passing  feeling,  may  be  to  any  extent  unaware  of  its  own  content 
and  meaning,  the  corresponding  process  on  the  level  of  thought, 
when  this  thought  is  rational,  is  clearly  conscious  of  its  own  mean- 
ing. In  brief,  Hegel's  thesis  is  that  thinking  is  conscious  living; 
and  he  feels  justified  in  asserting,  in  consequence,  that  living  is 
more  or  less  unconscious  thinking.  And  as,  for  him,  the  Universe 
as  Spirit  comes  to  be  identified  with  the  Whole  of  Life,  one  has 
before  one,  at  a  stroke,  all  the  essential  theses  of  the  system.  The 
identity  of  Thought  and  Being,  the  thesis  that  the  rational  is  real 
and  the  real  rational,  —  these  follow  at  once  if  the  essential  consid- 
eration is  granted  :  namely,  that  when  you  think,  you  are  still  living 
in  essentially  the  same  sense  in  which  you  were  living  before  you 
began  to  think,  with  the  sole  difference  that,  in  case  you  turn  from 
the  mere  abstractions  to  a  reflection  upon  the  process  of  your  new 
life,  you  are  able  (and  that  is  the  sole  advantage  and  differentia  of 
your  new  life)  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 

Closely  related  to  this  central  thesis  is  that  other  matter  which 
has  caused  Mr.  McTaggart  so  much  difficulty.  The  place  of  nega- 
tion, and  consequently  of  imperfection  in  life  and  in  thought,  is  more 
clearly  indicated  by  Hegel  in  his  earlier  work,  than  it  is  in  the  much 
more  subdivided,  and  consequently  scattered,  technical  discussions  of 
the  Logic,  although  ever  and  anon  in  the  latter  work  he  returns  to 
the  essential  point.  From  experience,  first,  Hegel  derived  his  thesis 
as  to  this  aspect,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  Perfection  exists  only  in 
and  by  virtue  of  Imperfection.  The  thesis,  in  an  intensely  empirical 
expression,  has  been  made  familiar  to  our  own  literary  public  by  the 
poetry  of  Browning.  Browning,  presumably,  knew  nothing  of  Hegel ; 
but  Hegel,  who  grew  up  in  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  the  Romantic  School,  and  who  viewed  all  this  world  of  tragedy 
with  an  appreciative  but  optimistic  interest,  made  precisely  the  in- 
duction that  Browning  has  in  our  days  expressed.  His  philosophy  is 
to  justify  this  induction.  How  ?  As  before,  when  the  philosopher 
thinks,  his  thinking  process,  from  Hegel's  point  of  view,  is  itself  a 
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Life,  as  well  as  a  brief  abstract  and  epitome  of  the  World  Life. 
What  appears  in  the  world  as  conflict  of  motives,  appears  to  the 
Understanding  as  a  hopeless  contradiction  amongst  its  abstractions, 
and  to  the  Reason  as  the  moving  principle  of  human  life,  uncon- 
scious in  the  everyday  world,  or  only  half  conscious,  but  fully 
conscious  as  the  guiding  principle  in  the  movement  of  thought. 
Contradictory  propositions  are  never  both  equally  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  contradiction  is  not  only  the  prin- 
ciple that  guides  thought  towards  truth,  but  it  is  an  aspect  of  the 
essence  of  that  life  of  thought  which  for  Hegel  is  the  Truth  itself. 
To  suppose  that  this  aspect  vanishes  'in  the  Absolute  Idea,'  as  Mr. 
McTaggart  does,  is  to  miss  absolutely  (one  feels,  under  the  circum- 
stances, almost  disposed  to  say  hopelessly)  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  Hegel's  system.  The  problem  of  time  in  its 
relation  to  imperfection  is  a  matter  of  much  finer  consideration  and 
belongs  not  here,  in  view  of  our  limits. 

Despite  such  differences,  however,  one  welcomes  Mr.  McTaggart's 
book  as  an  independent  and  instructive  contribution  both  to  the 
study  of  Hegel  and  to  Philosophy  in  general.  JQSIAH  ROYCE 

Grundriss   der  Psychologie,    von   WILHELM   WUNDT,  Leipzig. 
Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1896.  —  pp.  v,  392. 

The  founder  of  experimental  psychology  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand for  a  short,  systematic  outline  of  the  Leipzig  lectures,  from  which 
his  numerous  courses  and  voluminous  works  have  proceeded.  While 
the  university  lectures  have  always  been  elementary,  they  have  served, 
not  only  as  an  introduction  to  the  new  psychology,  but  also  to  the 
system  of  philosophy,  which  rises  above  this  foundation.  The  present 
book  is  not  merely  an  outline  of  the  lectures,  but  is  also  an  important 
supplement  to  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  admirable  presentation  of 
Wundt's  method  of  thinking,  and  of  his  most  recent  conclusions  on 
many  of  the  deeper  problems  of  philosophy.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
only  work  of  moderate  compass  which  Professor  Wundt  has  had  time 
to  prepare.  The  Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  origi- 
nally published  thirty-three  years  ago,  contained  nearly  one  thousand 
pages,  while  their  late  revision  can  hardly  be  said  to  represent  the 
mature  thoughts  of  the  author,  and  gives  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  his 
systematic  method  of  thinking. 

The  Grundriss  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  popularizing  the  ideas 
of  the  master  among  the  educated  of  all  lands,  and  of  all  departments 
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of  learning.  Wundt's  example  of  self-repression  will  furnish  numer- 
ous lessons  to  his  disciples  of  even  the  second  and  third  degree. 

As  Wundt's  lectures  are  always  given  without  dictation,  so  his 
books  are  written  without  the  scissors.  Repetition  of  thought  must 
exist  in  so  voluminous  an  author,  but  few  writers  on  psychology  have 
been  as  willing  as  he  to  recast  their  thoughts  for  successive  volumes. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  his  wonderfully  progressive  mind  to 
be  able  to  improve  upon  his  own  previous  expositions ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  mark  of  his  untiring  industry  that  whatever  comes  from  his 
pen  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  his  most  recent  thought.  The 
revision  of  the  Vorlesungen  is  his  only  work  that  appears  to  have 
been  forced,  and  it  bears  sufficient  marks  of  care  to  bring  it  within 
the  above  category. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  monumental 
Grundzuge.  There  is,  however,  an  omission  of  all  physiological 
description,  and  of  almost  all  physiological  conclusions.  The  further 
absence  of  all  experimental  data,  and  the  very  brief  mention  of  the 
psycho-physic  methods,  will  indicate  some  of  the  limitations  of  the 
present  problem.  It  deals,  not  with  the  bridges  and  roads  over 
which  the  new  psychology  has  journeyed,  but  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  reality  now  in  our  presence.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  Wundt 
has  substituted  the  analytic  for  his  own  synthetic  method.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  is  by  far  the  most  extreme  example  of  the 
synthetic  method  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  book  is  intended  to 
be  an  outline  of  psychology  in  the  narrower  sense. 

An  Introduction  of  thirty-two  pages  is  particularly  suggestive,  and 
when  translated  it  should  be  read  by  all  students  who  are  begin- 
ning the  study  of  psychology.  It  deals  briefly  with  the  problems  of 
psychology,  and  with  its  relation  to  the  other  sciences.  More  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  general  tendencies  of  the  subject  than  is  usual 
even  in  Wundt's  works.  Psychological  methods  are  treated  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  the  Introduction  closes  with  a  general  survey 
of  the  subject.  No  comparable  statement  of  these  topics  has  ever 
been  made.  It  is  a  clear  and  simple  analysis  of  the  very  trouble- 
some questions  arising  at  the  threshold  of  all  earnest  investigation 
of  psychological  science.  The  beginner  always  asks  for  their  solu- 
tion. If  he  cannot  understand  the  answer  entirely,  he  is  yet  helped, 
and  may  return  at  will,  as  light  dawns,  till  at  last  Wundt's  notions  are 
firmly  grasped. 

The  first  section  deals  with  psychic  elements  in  the  usual  manner 
of  the  synthetic  school.  Relatively  more  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on 
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the  feelings  than  is  the  case  in  the  larger  work.  The  specific  energy 
of  the  nerves  is,  of  course,  strongly  combated.  Some  of  the  illustra- 
tions used  in  this  connection  might  well  be  questioned,  if  a  lesser 
authority  had  employed  them.  The  same  could  also  be  said  of  the 
illustration  on  page  71,  concerning  the  effect  of  weak  lighten  our 
perception  of  blue  and  red.  Many  persons  find  that  in  the  evening 
blue  turns  black  earlier  than  red.  Of  course  this  depends  largely 
upon  tint  and  hue.  Some  may  continue  to  doubt  the  "  unumstossliche 
Beweis  "  for  the  existence  of  two  separate  physiological  processes  for 
color  and  colorless  excitation  of  the  retina ;  and  especially  the  con- 
clusiveness  of  the  evidence  for  the  discontinuity  of  color  sensations 
(p.  84).  On  the  whole,  the  section  is  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
simpler  facts  of  mind.  Professor  Wundt  has  attempted  to  describe 
these  elements  so  minutely  that  difference  of  opinion  regarding  minor 
points  will  certainly  arise.  He  has  brought  to  this  work  the  firmest 
grasp  of  the  materials  ever  found  in  one  individual.  But  even  an 
old  pupil  may  be  surprised  at  the  boldness  with  which  some  of  his 
conclusions  are  stated.  Whether  every  point  can  be  maintained  or 
not,  this  section  is  the  best  description  I  know  of  the  analysis  and 
classification  of  elementary  states  of  mind. 

The  second  section  begins  the  synthesis  of  the  elements.  It  is 
called  psychic  products  (Gcbilde),  and  treats  of  the  nature  of  inten- 
sive perceptions  (sound),  of  space  perception,  of  time  perception, 
and  of  the  compound  feelings,  emotions,  and  voluntary  processes 
(Willensvorgange).  The  descriptions  of  all  these  states  are  as  satis- 
factory as  one  could  desire.  Just  precisely  how  these  compounds 
grow  out  of  the  simple  elements  described  in  section  one,  is  not 
always  clear. 

One  is  often  reminded  in  reading  this  chapter  of  the  probable  use 
to  which  this  volume  will  be  put.  As  an  exposition  of  the  author's 
views,  both  for  his  own  students  and  for  the  wider  circle  of  readers 
who  may  desire  to  inform  themselves,  there  is  only  praise  for  the  form 
and  matter  of  this  section.  If  we  consider  the  work  as  a  text-book 
for  our  own  colleges,  there  would  arise  the  same  objection  which  is 
found  with  nearly  all  existing  books,  —  too  many  clearly  unsettled 
questions  are  positively  disposed  of.  Of  course  it  was  not  intended 
by  the  author  for  such  use.  It  seems,  however,  that  some  notice 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  evidence  against  the  so-called 
'  sensorial  and  muscular '  forms  of  reaction. 

In  the  third  section  is  described  the  connection  of  the  psychic 
products  resulting  in  consciousness,  attention,  forms  of  association 
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and  of  apperception,  and  the  psychic  states  of  hallucination,  dreams, 
hypnosis,  etc.  This  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  be  only  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  section, 
while  its  relation  to  the  one  that  follows  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Consciousness  is  the  connection  of  the  psychic  products.  It  does 
not  consist  merely  of  the  separate  psychic  products,  or  even  of  their 
sum,  but  exists  specifically  in  their  union  of  these  products.  This 
emphasis  of  relativity  enables  one  readily  to  understand  the  author's 
conception  of  a  general  consciousness  (Gesammtbewusstsein  or  Volks- 
bewusstseiri).  Less  clear  to  the  uninitiated  will  appear  the  paragraphs 
on  the  circuit  of  attention  and  that  of  consciousness.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  terms  seems  to  be  a  new  one,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  is  not  apparent.  Attention  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  single  points  simultaneously  attended  to,  while  consciousness  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  successive  events  that  may  be  grasped  at 
once. 

The  treatment  of  association  is  the  least  satisfactory  point  of  this 
section.  The  two  objections  to  the  associational  school  do  not  seem 
valid,  at  least  against  the  later  representatives  of  that  school.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  assumption  that  this  school  has  remained  unin- 
fluenced by  the  experimentalists.  If  I  understand  the  matter  at  all, 
the  associational  psychology  finds  in  the  very  complexity  of  the  asso- 
ciated ideas  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  their  connection.  Pro- 
fessor Wundt  cannot  be  blamed  for  lack  of  reverence  for  the  English 
school.  He  has  obtained  little  assistance  from  it,  and  has  often 
been  most  grievously  misunderstood. 

For  some  reason  the  'most  fundamental  form'  of  simultaneous 
association  (fusion)  has  been  omitted  from  this  book.  Otherwise 
the  classes  and  general  plan  are  the  same  as  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Grundzuge.  The  style  of  the  presentation  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  larger  work.  In  fact,  in  many  places  one  misses  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Wundt's  natural  style.  One  is  partly  compensated 
for  this  in  other  places  by  unusual  incisiveness  and  directness, 
which  will  doubtless  be  more  pleasing  to  the  general  reader  than  to 
the  professional  psychologist. 

The  apperceptive  functions  are  distinguished  from  the  associational 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  an  active  impulse  of  the  will.  "  The 
simplest  function  of  apperception  is  the  relation  of  two  psychic  con- 
tents to  one  another."  The  most  productive  of  the  simple  functions 
is  that  of  comparison,  which  results  in  the  consciousness  either  of 
agreement  or  of  disagreement.  Those  not  familiar  with  Wundt's 
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system  will  find  this  part  of  the  Grundriss  very  attractive.  It  might 
well  have  been  extended  to  double  the  present  compass. 

Under  l  psychical  states '  are  discussed  in  a  general  way  the 
nature  and  condition  of  hallucination,  illusions,  and  certain  more 
serious  pathological  states,  besides  sleep,  dreams,  and  hypnotism. 

Section  IV  has  to  do  with  psychical  development.  The  psychical 
properties  of  animals  are  first  considered.  The  possibility  is  ad- 
mitted that  human  consciousness  may  have  evolved  from  that  of  the 
lower  animals.  No  attempt  is  made,  however,  to  indicate  the  steps 
of  the  ascent.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  Wundtian  in  this  treat- 
ment, and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  interpolation  adds  to  the  interest  of 
the  volume.  The  possibilities  in  a  strictly  genetic  presentation  of 
this  subject  are  now  so  vast  that  the  reader  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
mere  mention. 

The  development  of  the  child's  mind  is  the  most  disappointing 
chapter  in  the  book.  So  much  has  been  done  on  this  subject  for  the 
last  ten  years  that  a  master  mind  might  be  expected  to  deliver  some 
weighty  message.  Professor  Wundt  has  not  ignored  the  importance 
of  this  phase  of  psychology.  Indeed,  no  advocate  of  the  genetic 
method  of  investigation  could  fail  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
embryonic  mind.  There  is,  unfortunately,  little  in  this  chapter  to 
indicate  that  Professor  Wundt  has  brought  his  extraordinary  power 
of  generalization  to  bear  upon  the  waiting  mass  of  unorganized 
material.  His  insight  and  keen  analysis  from  personal  observation 
are  displayed  in  several  paragraphs,  especially  in  the  activity  of  the 
phantasy,  and  in  the  origin  of  the  understanding. 

While  this  entire  section  will  perhaps  impress  the  professional 
psychologist  unfavorably,  the  general  reader  will  find  it  one  of  the 
most  suggestive  in  the  book.  The  latter  part  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  language,  of  myths,  and  of  morals.  On  these  sub- 
jects the  author  has  long  had  clear  ideas,  and  the  reader  only  regrets 
that  the  space  devoted  to  their  exposition  is  so  contracted.  The 
gradual  infringement  of  moral-social  purposes  upon  the  mythical- 
religious  motives  is  asserted. 

In  section  V  are  considered  psychic  causality  and  its  laws.  The 
discussion  is  transferred  to  the  domain  of  metaphysics,  and  while  it 
deals  with  the  end  of  all  psychological  investigation,  it  cannot  be 
carried  on  in  the  language  of  an  empirical  science.  It  is  interesting 
to  have  in  short  compass  the  views  of  a  great  thinker  on  the  ques- 
tions here  raised,  though  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  attempt  to 
express  in  few  words  the  exact  stage  of  development  indicated  in  this 
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section.  Professor  Wundt  has  not  ceased  growing  in  his  metaphysi- 
cal notions,  and  we  may  yet  expect  from  his  pen  a  work  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  '  first  philosophy '  than  even  his  System  or  his 
Logik. 

A  translation  into  English  of  the  Grundriss  is  announced,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  both  the  great  Grundzuge  and  the  Ethik  are  soon  to  be 
translated.  Wundt's  reputation  cannot  greatly  increase  among  psy- 
chologists, but  the  general  philosophical  world  is  likely  to  hear  much 
more  of  him  in  the  future  through  translations  and  the  populariza- 
tion of  his  numerous  works.  The  present  work,  when  translated,  will 
assist  not  a  little  in  this  movement,  though  it  will  probably  not  be 
used  as  a  text-book  to  any  great  extent  in  American  colleges. 

H.  K.  WOLFE. 

An  Outline  of  Psychology,  by  E.  B.  TITCHENER.     New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1896.  — pp.  xiv,  352. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  Professor  Titchener  explains  that 
while  it  is  designed  primarily  as  a  text-book  for  students  of  psychol- 
ogy in  Cornell  University,  he  hopes  that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  may 
extend  beyond  these  limits.  The  author's  hope  will  undoubtedly  be 
fulfilled.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  excellent,  and  worthy  of  tak- 
ing a  foremost  place  among  the  many  text-books  on  this  subject 

The  object  of  the  Outline  is  to  present  "  in  brief  outline  and  simple 
form  the  methods  and  most  important  results  of  experimental  psy- 
chology." Its  appearance  is  significant  of  the  change  which  is  going 
on  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  psychology.  It  may  be  said 
that  Kiilpe's  Grundriss  der  Psychologic  was  the  first  adequate  presen- 
tation of  the  latest  development  of  experimental  psychology ;  first,  in 
vindicating  the  function  of  experiment  as  against  the  so-called  « intro- 
spective '  and  more  speculative  methods  of  the  older  psychology,  and 
next,  as  showing  that  the  experimental  method  was  applicable  to  psy- 
chology independently,  and  not  merely  so  far  forth  as  it  stands  in 
relation  to  physiology.  The  Outline  occupies  substantially  the  same 
position  as  Kiilpe's  Grundriss,  without  aiming  at  the  same  detailed 
treatment.  But  for  us  it  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own.  It  is  the 
first  systematic  text-book  of  its  kind  written  in  English,  and  intended 
for  use  in  undergraduate  study.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  methods  and  results  of  the  later  development  of  psychology 
are  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  property,  not  of  the  specialist  alone, 
but  of  the  ordinary  student  as  well.  The  mode  which  is  adopted  in 
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this  volume  of  bringing  the  experimental  side  of  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  consists  in  giving  at  each  stage  of  the  exposi- 
tion, after  the  general  analysis,  a  statement  of  appropriate  methods 
of  investigation,  and  of  simple  illustrative  facts. 

The  standpoint  of  the  book  is  "  that  of  the  traditional  English 
school,"  modified,  however,  by  relation  to  the  theories  of  the  modern 
German  experimental  school.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  author  taking 
mind  as  the  sum  of  the  mental  processes  and  treating,  first,  the 
mental  elements  or  elementary  processes,  and,  next,  the  complex 
combinations  of  these  elements. 

Every  idea  —  idea  being  equivalent  to  Vorstellung  in  Wundt's  ter- 
minology —  can  be  resolved  into  elements :  these  elements  are  termed 
sensations,  whether  they  are  peripherally  or  centrally  conditioned; 
they  are  "  those  elemental  conscious  processes  which  are  connected 
with  bodily  processes  in  definite  bodily  organs."  All  sensations 
possess  three  attributes  ;  the  fourth,  extent,  is  only  to  be  found  in 
visual  and  cutaneous  sensations.  Of  these  attributes  it  is  quality 
which  is  fundamental  and  characteristic.  Sensations  are  classified 
by  reference  to  their  sense-organs. 

While  sensations,  taken  as  a  whole,  present  many  qualitative  differ- 
ences—  in  fact,  according  to  the  enumeration  given,  over  42,000  — 
feeling,  as  affection,  possesses  only  two  qualities,  pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness.  Pain  as  unpleasantness  is  held  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  pain  as  common  sensation.  Pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are 
the  representatives  in  consciousness  of  the  two  physiological  processes 
anabolism  and  katabolism;  these  are  general  processes  not  confined 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  any  special  organ.  In  like  manner  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness  are  general  psychical  processes,  and  exhibit 
only  the  two  simple  qualities.  Psychologically  regarded,  affection  is 
the  '  way  of  receiving '  impressions  ;  it  has  three  attributes,  quality, 
intensity,  duration.  In  investigating  affection  even  experimental 
introspection  proves  to  be  of  little  value :  it  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  indirect  physiological  method.  In  the  order  of  expo- 
sition we  are  met  next  by  the  inquiry,  Is  there  a  third  mental  element 
presented  in  the  phenomena  of  conation  and  attention  ?  After  con- 
sidering first  the  metaphysical,  next  the  psychological  grounds,  for 
upholding  the  existence  of  such  an  element,  Professor  Titchener 
concludes  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  complexes  of  sensation  and  affection.  And  thus  the  final 
task  of  the  psychologist  becomes  plain :  all  mental  processes  are  to 
be  regarded  as  complexes  of  sensation  and  affection. 
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What  we  have  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  book,  then,  is  an 
analytic  study  of  complex  forms  of  consciousness.  First,  we  have  to 
deal  with  perceptions  or  ideas  in  their  extensive,  qualitative,  and  tem- 
poral aspects ;  next,  with  the  association  of  ideas,  with  feeling  and 
emotion,  with  voluntary  movement  and  action.  True  to  the  method 
of  analysis,  the  author  treats  of  the  last  subject,  activity,  in  one 
chapter,  grouped  together  with  others  merely  as  dealing  with  phenom- 
ena of  a  certain  degree  of  complexity.  Associations  are  divided  into 
simultaneous  and  successive  ;  associations  by  similarity  and  con- 
tiguity are  both  classified  as  forms  of  successive  association.  The 
one  law  of  association  is  that  ™  all  the  connections  set  up  between 
sensations  by  the  formation  of  ideas  tend  to  persist,  even  when  the 
original  conditions  of  connection  are  no  longer  fulfilled."  The  third 
part  of  the  Outline  deals  with  the  most  complex  phenomena,  with 
self-consciousness,  sentiment,  and  with  processes  which  may  be 
termed  intellectual.  One  chapter  is  given  to  showing  how  by  reac- 
tion experiments  we  may  understand  the  synthesis  of  action,  and  one 
to  the  consideration  of  the  limits  of  psychology,  and  of  its  relation  to 
metaphysics. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  general  theoretical  construction 
accepted  in  the  Outline:  whatever  its  final  truth  may  be,  it  loses  noth- 
ing in  the  hands  of  its  present  exponent.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  as 
a  text-book  that  this  volume  is  offered  to  our  notice,  and  in  this 
respect  it  deserves  very  high  praise.  The  exposition  is  throughout, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  clear,  concise,  and  vigorous.  One  feels  as  one 
reads  that  an  impartial  treatment  is  given  to  each  subject ;  and  the 
result  is  a  well-rounded  and  compact  presentation  of  psychology 
according  to  the  analytic  mode  of  study.  The  plan  of  bringing  theo- 
retical statement  constantly  face  to  face  with  the  experimental 
means  of  verification,  is  original  and  of  great  value  ;  it  ought  to  lead 
in  the  student's  mind  to  a  trained  habit  of  seeking  for  the  scientific 
evidence  for  the  propositions  which  are  advanced,  and  of  comparing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  greater  or  less  fruitfulness,  of 
different  kinds  of  evidence  and  methods  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  subject. 

When,  however,  one  adopts  the  practical  point  of  view,  one  must 
admit  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  book  bears  the  defects  of  its 
qualities.  Its  conciseness  and  systematic  character  are  purchased  at 
the  loss  of  a  certain  interest  and  attractiveness  which  the  subject 
possesses  in  the  hands  of  some  authors.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
enough  consideration  has  been  shown  to  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
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student  and  his  legitimate  desire  to  be  interested  in  what  is  pre- 
sented to  him.  The  consistent  omission  of  all  references  to  allied 
disciplines,  logic,  ethics,  and  so  forth,  may  easily  tend  to  the  same 
result.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  true  psychological  theory  such 
an  omission  has  much  to  commend  it  ;  for  undoubtedly  psychology 
has  in  the  past  suffered  much  from  a  too  close  alliance  with  the 
other  branches  of  philosophy.  Even  yet  our  vision  for  psychological 
fact  is  not  entirely  purged,  and  an  attentive  consideration  will  often 
disclose  the  fact  that  in  a  discussion  which  ought  to  be  purely 
psychological,  we  are  introducing  factors  which  are  really  external 
and  irrelevant.  Where  the  influence  is  not  definitely  marked,  it  may 
still  show  itself  as  a  bias  or  tendency.  Thus  in  one  respect  Pro- 
fessor Titchener's  attempt  to  free  his  exposition  from  misleading 
implications  and  suggestions,  is  vsry  valuable.  And  yet  one  feels 
that  it  might  have  been  possible,  m  short  compass  and  without  detri- 
ment to  the  scientific  character  of  the  book,  to  indicate  the  relations 
which  bind  psychology  to  the  other  disciplines.  Such  an  addition 
would  have  helped  to  make  clear  what  factors  in  the  different  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  are  properly  psychological,  and  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  properly  '  philosophical,'  and  in  doing  so  would  have 
helped  to  fit  psychology  for  a  task  which  it  is  in  many  respects 
adapted  to  perform,  the  introduction  of  students  to  philosophical 
study. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  wish  to  refer  to,  and  which  seems 
to  be  of  some  importance.  There  is  in  this  book  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  reference  to  the  theories  and  hypotheses  which  psychology 
possesses  in  abundance.  I  am  not  referring  to  general  theories 
about '  mind  and  body,'  but  to  the  conceptions  and  theories  advanced 
for  the  explanation  of  special  groups  of  facts.  Professor  Titchener 
gives  his  theory  of  the  matter  and  there  stops  ;  the  procedure  is  intel- 
ligible, its  reasonableness  might  well  be  disputed.  It  tends  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  false  conception  of  the  completeness  and  finality  of 
psychological  theory ;  it  leaves  him  ignorant  of  facts  which,  though 
partly  of  historical  interest,  are  yet  necessary  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  any  presentation  of  psychology  other  than  this  particular 
one,  and  it  fails  to  give  that  mental  training  which  the  understanding 
and  discussion  of  rival  psychological  theories  may  well  give.  These 
are  all  somewhat  important  matters  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  fitness  of  a  text-book  for  conveying  a  sound 
knowledge  of  psychology.  One  wishes  to  have  not  merely  accurate 
information  and  instruction,  but  also  continued  stimulus  to  individual 
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reflection  and  criticism.  Naturally  where  the  student  is  using  a 
text-book  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  his  tendency  to 
accept  unthinkingly  the  ideas  of  the  author  can  be  in  some  degree 
checked.  Where,  however,  the  book  is  being  used  zum  Selbst- 
studium,  the  reader  needs  a  guide  ;  for  the  sake  of  such  the  book 
might  well  be  in  some  measure  its  own  judge  and  critic.  I  see  no 
reason  why  in  such  ways  the  value  of  the  treatise  which  we  have 
before  us  might  not  be  materially  increased.  ^  G  SMITH 

SMITH  COLLEGE. 
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ETHICAL. 

The  Moral  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  Ancient  Zoroastrian  Religion. 
A.  V.  WILLIAMS  JACKSON.     Int.  J.  E.,  VII,  i,  pp.  55-63. 

Dualism  was  a  characteristic  tenet  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed.  The  two 
contending  spirits  of  Good  and  Evil  are  absolute.  This  is  fundamental  to 
the  entire  ethical  system.  As  a  prime  factor  in  this  tenet  stands  the  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  and  a  second  important  element  is  the 
doctrine  of  man's  responsibility.  The  quintessence  of  the  moral  teachings 
of  Zoroaster  may  be  summed  up  in  the  doctrinal  triad,  "  good  thoughts, 
good  words,  good  deeds."  Through  these  three  stages  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  man  ascends  after  death  into  the  infinite  light ;  while  evil 
thoughts,  etc.,  are  the  grades  through  which  the  spirit  of  the  damned  falls 
to  endless  darkness.  In  the  ethical  code  we  may  find  almost  every  article 
of  our  duty  towards  God,  neighbor,  and  self.  Physical  culture  and  freedom 
from  defilement  were  emphasized.  The  reform  of  Zoroaster  had  also  its 
social  aspect,  in  that  it  upheld  the  care  of  domestic  animals  and  "  the  good 
deeds  of  husbandry "  (avesta),  and  assigned  to  each  class  in  the  state  its 
own  particular  duties.  —  On  the  other  hand,  certain  vicious  practices  and  a 
few  gross  superstitions  worked  their  way  in.  With  the  decadence  of  the 
Achaemenian  dynasty,  the  moral  tone  of  Iran  was  weakened  by  a  wave  of 
luxury  ;  but  the  faith  contained  in  itself  the  remedy  against  dissolution.  As 
proof  of  the  merit  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  stands 
the  character  of  those  who  profess  the  faith  to-day.  These  are  the  com- 
munity of  the  Parsis  in  India,  religious  exiles  from  Iran  since  the  days  of 
the  Mohammedan  invasion.  ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Conscience.     HENRY  STURT.     Mind,  No.  19,  pp.  343-353. 

Conscience,  the  guiding  principle  of  man's  ethical  judgments,  is  not 
something  external,  or  independent  of  his  personality.  Moral  judgments 
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are  reached  by  a  sort  of  intuition  ;  they  are  formed  by  a  process  essentially 
inexact.  The  moral  faculty  is  subject  to  growth  and  change,  but  conscience 
is  remarkably  steady  and  regular.  To  explain  this  regularity  and  perma- 
nence of  moral  judgments,  we  must  suppose  a  permanent  moral  structure. 
The  permanent  factor  and  central  fact  of  moral  experience  is  the  regulation 
of  conduct  by  a  moral  ideal,  which  is,  specifically,  an  image  of  the  sort  of 
man  each  person  thinks  he  ought  to  be.  The  ideal  is  personal,  and  the 
product  of  desire.  As  in  all  cases  of  desire,  so  here  we  form  the  image  of 
ourselves  as  acting  for  the  best ;  but  this  image,  rendered  permanent  by 
repetition  and  habit,  becomes  the  moral  ideal.  A  man  is  said  to  have  « no 
conscience '  when  he  has  a  lack  of  moral  scruple  on  certain  points  of  con- 
duct. This  moral  deficiency  has  its  origin  in  a  low  social  environment. 
When  we  know  the  right  and  will  not  do  it,  we  '  disobey  conscience.'  A 
man  has  a  *  tender  conscience  '  who  is  spontaneous  in  the  habit  of  testing 
his  conduct  by  comparing  it  with  his  ideal,  and  of  making  sure  that  the 
ideal  itself  is  sound  by  comparing  its  elements  with  one  another.  The  man 
of  opposite  character  is  a  «  hardened  sinner.'  One  who  is  conscious  of 
having  violated  the  moral  ideal,  but  who  has  not  yet  absolutely  abandoned 
it,  is  said  to  be  '  conscience-stricken,'  to  be  '  remorseful '  when  this  con- 
sciousness is  very  acute,  and  '  penitent '  when  there  is  a  thoroughgoing 
renunciation  of  evil  courses  and  a  resolution  to  return  to  the  ideal.  These 
feelings  imply  a  fairly  high  grade  of  moral  development ;  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  '  bad  '  or  « guilty  conscience  '  which  contains  merely  a 
sense  of  shame  and  of  liability  to  punishment,  but  no  self-reproach  or  reso- 
lution to  do  good.  j.  De  LOGAN. 

Ethics  from  a  purely  Practical  Standpoint.     MRS.  BAIN.     Mind,  No. 

19,  pp.  327-342. 

The  method  of  universalistic  hedonism  is  the  most  reliable  and  effective 
—  the  most  genuinely  practical  —  method  for  the  guidance  of  private  con- 
duct, of  moral  teachers,  and  of  politicians.  The  impossibility  of  a  science 
of  hedonic  calculation  does  not  affect  the  situation,  because  we  are  not 
to  take  account  of  every  action,  but  of  general  lines  of  conduct,  making 
due  allowances  for  disparities  in  human  nature  and  men's  environment. 
Hedonic  instruction  will  aim  to  show  how  modes  of  conduct  are  or  are  not 
hedonically  justifiable.  The  instruction  will  have  a  moralizing  effect, 
because  men  will  possess  clearer  insight  into  the  consequences  of  actions- 
This  insight  will  become  morally  effective,  in  virtue  of  our  sympathetic  and 
social  nature.  j.  D.  LOGAN. 

Essai  sur  les  fondements   de  la  religion  et  de  la   morale.      A.   SPIR. 
Rev.  de  M£t,  IV,  pp.  629-645. 

The  cause  of  morality  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  that  of  science,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  morality  is  bound  by  physical  laws  exclusively.  As 
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science  is  impossible  without  logical  laws  independent  of  physical  laws  of 
thought,  so  true  morality  is  impossible  without  a  moral  law  independent  of  the 
physical  laws  of  the  will.  The  fallacy  of  taking  pleasure  as  the  foundation 
of  morality  is,  that  it  places  man  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  animal  who 
knows  not  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  although  it  does  know 
the  distinction  between  pleasure  and  pain.  —  To  base  it  on  egoism  is  alike 
fallacious,  for  this  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  tastes.  —  All  willing  has  its 
source  in  a  state  of  discontent,  and  the  final  end  is  that  of  harmony  or 
identity.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  final  end  of  willing 
is  the  good.  —  The  goods  of  this  world  are  not  positively  bad,  as  the  ascetics 
held,  but  are  a  relative  good,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  bad  unless 
enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  without  regard  to  others.  The  normal 
nature  of  things  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  good,  and  the  bad  as  abnormal. 
This  consciousness  of  the  absolute  opposition  between  good  and  bad  is  the 
foundation  of  morality.  —  What  is  the  relation  of  this  to  liberty  ?  Moral 
obligation  presupposes  liberty,  but  liberty  is  not  an  absolute  faculty  determin- 
ing itself  independently,  but  is  the  participation  in  the  absolute  character  of 
the  moral  law.  There  is  more  participation  as  there  is  more  knowledge. 
The  true  is  the  normal  nature  of  thought,  and  the  good  is  the  normal  nature 
of  the  will.  In  willing,  then,  in  realizing  the  good,  we  are  free.  But  to 
will  to  realize  the  good,  knowledge  is  necessary  ;  therefore,  true  knowledge 
and  logical  thought  are  the  foundation  of  moral  freedom. 

A.  ALLEN-FORREST. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The   Will  to  Believe.     WILLIAM    JAMES.     New  World,    June,    1896, 
Vol.  V,  No.  1 8,  pp.  327-347- 

The  article  begins  by  distinguishing  Hypotheses  as  live  and  dead,  accord- 
ing as  they  do  or  do  not  tend  to  issue  in  corresponding  acts  ;  and  Options 
as  (a)  living  or  dead,  (^)  forced  or  avoidable,  (c)  momentous  or  trivial. 
A  genuine  option  between  alternative  hypotheses  is  living,  forced,  and 
momentous.  Proceeding  to  consider  "  the  actual  psychology  of  human 
opinion,"  we  find  (i)  that  "when  we  look  at  certain  facts,  it  seems  as  if  our 
passional  and  volitional  nature  lay  at  the  root  of  all  our  convictions ;  (2) 
when  we  look  at  others,  it  seems  as  if  they  could  do  nothing  when  our 
intellect  had  once  had  its  say."  "  Our  passional  nature  must,  and  lawfully 
may,  decide  an  option  between  propositions,  whenever  it  is  a  genuine 
option  that  cannot  by  its  nature  be  decided  on  intellectual  grounds  ;  for  to 
say,  under  such  circumstances,  '  Do  not  decide,  but  leave  the  question 
open,'  is  itself  a  passional  distinction,  just  like  saying  «  Yes '  or  'No,'  and  is 
attended  with  the  same  risk  of  losing  the  truth."  For,  as  regards  the  value 
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of  our  knowledge,  we  must  be  empiricists,  rather  than  absolutists.  "  The 
much-lauded  objective  evidence  is  never  triumphantly  there.  It  is  a  mere 
aspiration  or  Grenzbegriff,  marking  the  infinitely  remote  ideal  of  our  think- 
ing life."  But  "  when,  as  empiricists,  we  give  up  the  doctrine  of  objective 
certitude,  we  do  not  thereby  give  up  the  quest  or  hope  of  truth  itself.  We 
still  pin  our  faith  on  its  existence,  and  still  believe  that  we  gain  art  ever 
better  position  towards  it  by  systematically  continuing  to  roll  up  experiences 
and  think."  And,  as  between  the  two  ideals  of  "  knowing  the  truth"  and 
"avoiding  error,"  we  "may  easily,  through  our  fear  of  error,  miss  the 
truth.  "  Not  so  are  victories  either  over  enemies  or  over  nature  gained. 
Our  errors  are  surely  not  such  awfully  momentous  things."  We  must  be 
prepared  to  risk  falling  into  error  if  we  would  not  risk  the  attainment  of 
truth.  Of  course,  "where  there  is  no  forced  option,  the  dispassionately 
judicial  intellect,  with  no  pet  hypothesis,  saving  us  at  any  rate  from  dupery, 
ought  to  be  our  ideal."  But  there  are  forced  options;  we  cannot  always 
"  wait  with  impunity  till  the  coercive  evidence  shall  have  arrived."  Such 
are  moral  questions.  "  There  is  no  middle  course  between  letting  our  pas- 
sional nature  cooperate  in  our  moral  beliefs,  and  resigning  ourselves  to  go 
without  moral  beliefs  at  all."  Such  are  all  cases  in  which  "  faith  in  a  fact, 
based  on  need  of  the  fact,  can  create  the  fact."  Such,  especially,  are 
religious  questions.  Religion  is  a  genuine  option,  being  (a)  momentous, 
(ft)  forced,  (c)  living.  Here  we  had  better  risk  the  chance  of  error  than  the 
loss  of  truth.  "  In  either  case  we  act,  taking  our  life  in  our  hands." 

J.  S. 

On  the  Origin    and  Import  of  the    Idea  of  Causality.       FR.    JODL. 
Monist,  VI,  4,  pp.  5i6-533- 

All  idealistic  attempts  to  cope  with  Hume's  sceptical  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  causality  have  failed  :  Kant  and  the  Kantians  have  simply  ex- 
alted « custom  '  into  a  «  category  ' ;  Lotze  has  given  us  a  world-unity  which 
accounts  for  nothing  definite.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  refute  Hume,  we  must 
be,  not  less,  but  still  more  empirical  than  he.  For  Hume,  the  '  impression  ' 
is  the  test  of  reality,  and  since  we  get  no  impression  of  the  necessity  of  the 
causal  relation,  he  declares  this  relation  to  be  not  objective  at  all,  but  merely 
a  creation  of  customary  association.  But  this  analysis  is  not  valid.  Hume 
has  taken  the  abstract  elements  of  Psychology  in  place  of  the  concrete 
experiences  of  Epistemology.  Experience  gives  us  no  simple  impressions, 
but  only  complex  representations  of  things  and  events,  within  which  the 
causal  relation  as  well  as  other  relations  is  already  present.  As  to  the 
content  of  the  notion  of  causality,  it  rests  upon  an  analogy  with  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  subject  upon  the  world  about  him.  This  origin  is  appar- 
ent in  mythology,  which  is  the  earliest  formulation  of  external  causation, 
and  reappears  in  the  conception  of  force,  which  is  only  a  weakened  mytho- 
logical personification.  As  used  in  the  sciences  of  the  present  day,  causality 
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means  transformation,  and  in  order  that  an  event  be  explained,  we  demand 
a  direct  intuitive  view  of  the  transformation  and  of  the  mode  of  emanation 
of  things  from  one  another,  a  direct  and  actual  perception  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  one  state  or  property  into  something  different.  If  now  Hume 
demands  to  see  the  necessary  connection  of  two  events,  meaning  a  force 
which  acts  between  them,  we  answer  that  this  is  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  passing  of  one  thing  into  another,  which 
is  true  causality,  is  directly  perceptible  in  experience.  The  task  of  modern 
science  is  to  formulate  these  complex  transformations  in  deductive  form,  so 
that  they  may  be  accurately  followed  step  by  step.  AL£X  MEIKLEJOHN> 

Warum  betrauen  wir  den  grundlegenden  Hypothesen  unseres  Denkens. 
ARVID  GROTENFELT.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  CVIII,  i,  pp.  19-53. 

The  writer  avows  his  adherence  to  the  epistemological  realism  of  Volkelt 
and  von  Hartmann.  In  discussing  the  fundamental  hypotheses  of  thought, 
he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:  (i)  The  one  final  criterion  of  a 
strictly  objective  truth  is  the  necessity  of  thinking  it.  We  can  doubt  the 
logically  necessary  only  by  putting  ourselves,  as  it  were,  outside  the  stand- 
point of  thought  itself,  for  thought  "  confides  absolutely  in  its  own  imma- 
nent necessity."  (2)  The  real  criterion  of  the  necessity  of  a  thought  is  two- 
fold, consisting  in  the  immediate  consciousness,  first,  that  the  thought  is 
necessary ;  and  second,  that  this  necessity  proceeds  from  the  objective 
nature  of  the  thing  thought.  In  the  history  of  science,  so  many  principles 
which  are  by  no  means  axiomatic  have  been  claimed  as  such,  that  Mill, 
Laas,  and  others,  for  the  moment,  seem  justified  in  reducing  all  necessity  of 
thought  to  deeply  rooted  habits  of  association.  Their  view,  however,  rests 
on  the  premises  of  empiricism,  and  falls  with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  spurious  axioms  fail  under  the  test  here  proposed.  The  old  rule  of 
trying  an  alleged  axiom  by  the  effort  to  think  its  opposite,  is  of  practical 
value,  but  gives  us  no  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  necessity.  (3)  The 
laws  of  formal  logic  are  necessities  of  thought  for  every  rational  being. 
So  are  the  propositions  of  pure  mathematics  which  are  mere  applications 
of  the  laws  of  logic  to  relations  of  magnitude.  As  the  truths  of  geometry 
and  chronometry  are  applications  of  mathematics  to  relations  of  space  and 
time,  they  may  depend  upon  our  subjective  mode  of  perception,  and  may 
not  be  valid  for  things  in  themselves.  The  laws  of  logic  and  mathematics 
are  indispensable  aids  in  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences.  This 
fact  is  an  experiential  proof  that  the  laws  of  '  trans-subjective  reality'  have 
some  sort  of  correspondence  with  the  laws  of  our  thought.  (4)  Even  the 
most  general  laws  of  physics,  such  as  those  of  indestructibility,  inertia,  and 
conservation  of  energy,  are  neither  axiomatic  nor  demonstrable  by  deduc- 
tion, but  are  merely  hypotheses,  which  do  indeed  seem  to  possess  an  im- 
manent rationality,  but  which,  apart  from  experience,  cannot  be,  and  as  an 
historical  fact,  have  not  been  discovered,  nor  verified,  nor  correctly  under- 
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stood.  From  the  '  immanent  rationality  '  of  these  principles,  "  it  would 
seem  as  if  our  reason  were  possessed  of  a  presentiment  of  the  objective  laws 
which  prevail  in  the  world  of  being."  This  article  is  to  be  continued. 

E.  A.   McC.  GAMBLE. 

Necessite  d'une  interpretation  psychologique  et  sotiologique  du  monde. 
A.  FOUILLEE.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,  5,  pp.  465-498. 

Fouille'e  holds  that  there  are  only  three  ways  of  establishing  between  the 
realities  which  reach  our  consciousness  that  unity  of  composition  which  is 
both  the  object  of  philosophy  and  the  presupposition  of  morality.  We  may 
maintain  transcendent  monism,  which  places  the  unity  above  the  physical 
and  the  psychical  in  a  Substance  like  that  of  Spinoza,  or  in  a  Force  like  that 
of  Spencer,  i.e.,  in  an  unknowable,  of  which  we  say  it  is  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  plurality  of  phenomena.  But  this  is  really  a  dualism  crowned 
by  a  unity  merely  nominal  and  abstract.  True  monism  can  only  be  based 
upon  the  knowable,  and  it  has  only  two  possible  forms  :  the  reduction  of 
the  psychical  to  the  physical,  or  vice  versa.  All  scientific  laws  tend  to 
show  that  there  is  in  the  world  a  unity  of  composition.  If  the  elements  of 
things  were  in  all  points  disparate,  how  could  it  happen  that  their  laws 
would  be  everywhere  the  same  ?  Phenomena,  at  bottom,  have  the  same 
nature.  We  are  told  that  the  contents  must  remain  unknown  :  but  there  is 
one  content  which  we  know  directly,  viz.,  ourselves.  And  when  I  infer  from 
my  own  consciousness  to  yours,  and  attribute  to  you  pleasures  and  pains, 
thoughts  and  volitions  similar  to  those  I  find  in  myself,  my  inference  suc- 
ceeds theoretically  and  practically.  It  is  essential  for  morality  that  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  this.  What  duties  would  I  impose  upon  myself  towards 
illusions,  or  towards  beings  which  I  conceive  only  as  external  relations? 
-  The  author  has  long  held  that  the  world  is  a  universal  republic,  that  it 
is  a  social  organism,  or  tending  to  become  social,  because  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  individual  will  includes  that  of  the  universal  will.  In  his 
Psychologie  des  idtes-forces,  he  tried  to  show  that  human  reason  is  in  great 
part  (as  Plato  and  Aristotle  well  knew  before  Rousseau,  Hegel,  Comte, 
Spencer,  and  Lewes)  a  social  product,  that  our  intellectual  structure  is 
explained  in  great  part  by  the  social  life.  The  movement  of  science  and 
contemporary  philosophy  has  confirmed  this  view.  We  see,  recently,  in 
opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Spencer  and  Schaefifle  to  reduce  sociology  to 
biology,  a  movement  to  explain  biology  by  sociology.  The  social  idea  has 
invaded  natural  history  with  the  theory  of  polyzoism.  Instead  of  saying 
with  Spencer  that  society  is  an  organism,  we  say  to-day  that  an  organism 
is  a  rudimentary  society.  Both  points  of  view  are  correct.  There  is  a 
profound  likeness  between  the  vital  and  the  social  bond.  But  Spencer 
pushes  the  analogy  too  far.  The  main  difference  between  a  society  and 
an  organism  is  that  in  the  organism  the  cells  are  deprived  of  their  con- 
sciousness to  the  profit  of  the  collection,  while  in  the  society  it  is  the  indi- 
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vidual  which  possesses  the  real  consciousness.  The  social  consciousness  is 
the  agreement  of  individual  consciousnesses  in  certain  common  ideas.  The 
social  idea  must  be  used  to  interpret,  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  world.  — 
It  remains  to  elucidate  the  great  problem  of  individuation  in  its  relation  to 
socialization.  The  primitive  unities  each  contain  in  germ  all  the  ulterior 
specializations,  or  these  latter  are  the  product  of  divers  modes  of  grouping 
and  association.  The  first  hypothesis  is  that  of  monadism ;  the  second  is 
atomism.  But  how  can  we  believe  that  any  simple  grouping  would  produce 
any  new  reality  like  that  of  consciousness  ?  Nor  do  detached  units  offer 
any  explanation  of  thought  or  knowledge.  Neither  atomism  nor  monadism 
affords  any  final  explanation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  monism  which 
would  bring  back  to  a  primary  unity  both  physical  atoms  and  psychical 
monads.  This  unity  is  Will.  If  it  is  correct  to  say  the  individual  has  no 
real  existence,  except  as  a  unit  in  the  social  organism,  it  is  also  true  that 
humanity  finds  its  realization  in  the  individual  consciousness.  Where  is 
the  social  consciousness,  except  in  the  individual  consciousness?  As  Hegei 
maintains,  the  individual  is  the  real,  but  only  as  the  realization  of  the  uni- 
versal ;  and  the  universal  is  the  real,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  individual.  D  R  MAJQR 

Die  letzten  Fragen  der  Erkenntnisstheorie  und  Metaphysik.     ED.  VON 
HARTMANN.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  CVIII,  i,  pp.  54-73. 

The  author  is  here  replying  to  Dr.  Konig's  criticism  of  von  Hartmann's 
Transcendental  Realism  and  Idealism  in  their  Different  Relations  to  the 
Problem  of  Causality.  Dr.  Konig  has  confused  the  epistemological  and 
metaphysical  meanings  of  the  terms  immanent  and  transcendent.  Episte- 
mology  has  necessarily  a  dualistic  basis,  conceiving  what  is  known  to  the 
finite  consciousness  as  immanent,  and  what  is  unknown  as  transcendent. 
Metaphysic  aims  to  be  monistic,  and  explains  epistemological  dualism,  which 
in  its  turn  relieves  absolute  monism  of  the  monotony  of  abstract  identity. 
Transcendental  idealism  should  be  called  metaphysical  idealism.  It  regards 
transcendent  or  absolute  knowing  as  an  ideal,  and  potentially  immanent. 
This  does  not  explain  actual  knowing  and  the  relative  agreement  of  the 
phenomenal  worlds  in  individual  minds,  because  the  ideal  is  not  based  upon 
the  known,  i.e.,  perception.  The  transcendent  for  epistemology  is  the  real 
for  transcendental  realism.  And  Konig  grants  that  if  perceptions  are  re- 
garded as  caused  by  association  in  the  pure  consciousness  of  the  subject, 
then  transcendental  realism  is  valid.  But  if  causality  (not  descriptive)  is 
applicable  to  perceptions,  the  question  is  metaphysical,  and  is  concerned 
with  their  genesis  ;  transcendental  realism  is  the  result.  Konig  is  repre- 
sented as  substituting  the  term  epistemological  monism  for  transcendental 
idealism.  The  result  is  that  things  in  themselves  are  cast  aside,  and  '  to  be 
is  to  be  perceived.'  But  von  Hartmann  holds  that  it  is  possible  that  some 
being  could  exist  which  might  not  be  perceived  or  perceivable.  Now  such 
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epistemological  monism  must  be  either  naive  or  transcendental  realism. 
That  is  to  say,  if  other  persons  are  not  to  be  illusions,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
appearances  of  things  in  themselves,  epistemological  dualism  must  be 
valid.  If  unity  is  reached  through  an  absolute  consciousness,  the  latter  is 
regarded,  as  in  naive  realism,  as  identical  with  the  individual  consciousness. 
Or  if  regarded  as  distinct,  they  may  be  related  as  appearances  to  things  in 
themselves,  and  thus  transcendental  realism  results.  MARY  G  ALLEN 


HISTORICAL. 

Zur  Philebosfrage.     F.  HORN.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  II,  3,  pp.  271-296. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  certain  criticisms  made  by  Apelt  (Ar.f.  G.  Ph., 
IX,  pp.  1-231)  on  Horn's  Platonstudien.  Horn  regards  the  Philebus  as 
spurious.  Apelt  defends  its  genuineness  as  a  Platonic  dialogue.  Horn 
states  his  objections  against  the  Philebus  under  certain  rubrics  :  I.  Pleasure 
as  the  summum  bonutn.  The  Philebus  gives  no  real  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  knowledge  or  pleasure  is  the  highest  good.  It  reduces  man  to 
an  oyster,  and  then  asks  whether  such  an  existence  of  undisturbed  pleasure, 
apart  from  all  intellectual  life,  would  be  an  object  of  choice.  In  thus  shift- 
ing the  problem  from  man  and  human  pleasure  to  the  lowest  animal,  it  begs 
the  question.  II.  Reason  as  cause.  There  are  four  fundamental  kinds  of 
existence  according  to  the  Philebus :  (i)  the  limitless,  (2)  the  limiting,  (3) 
that  compounded  from  the  two  preceding,  (4)  that  which  is  causative  of 
this  mixture.  Now  the  mixed  life  of  pleasure  and  reason  Plato  places  in 
the  third  category,  pleasure  in  the  first,  reason  in  the  fourth.  This  classi- 
fication is  impossible.  For  inasmuch  as  the  third  category  is  a  mixture  of 
the  first  two,  reason  must  be  the  second.  III.  Pleasures  of  the  body, 
pleasures  of  the  soul,  and  desire.  In  the  Philebus  the  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  body  and  soul  in  regard  to  pleasure  is  unintelligible.  The 
statements  about  desire  are  self-contradictory.  In  35  A  it  is  said  desire 
cannot  be  explained  by  means  of  memory.  A  little  further  on  it  is  asserted 
that  recollection  furnishes  the  only  explanation  for  desire,  which  without 
recollection  would  be  unintelligible.  Horn  agrees  with  Apelt  in  the  position 
that  the  Platonic  doctrine  is  that  all  pleasure  is  psychical.  But  this  is  not 
the  teaching  of  the  Philebus,  which  thus  stands  opposed  to  the  admittedly 
Platonic  doctrine.  IV.  True  and  false  pleasure.  This  distinction  between 
true  and  false,  which  in  no  wise  applies  to  pleasure,  but  only  to  knowledge,  is 
made  in  the  Philebus.  Apelt  explains  this  by  saying  that  a  certain  con- 
fusion of  the  provinces  of  pleasure  and  knowledge,  of  the  practical  and  the 
intellectual,  is  characteristic  of  Plato,  and  this  is,  therefore,  an  argument 
for,  rather  than  against,  the  authenticity  of  the  Philebus.  Horn,  however, 
objects  that  the  confusion  between  the  practical  and  intellectual  is  not  the 
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question  here,  but  the  confusion  in  the  specific  sense  of  applying  determina- 
tions to  pleasure,  which  can  only  belong  to  knowledge.  This  confusion, 
moreover,  is  not  met  with  in  the  Republic,  where  this  question  is  under  dis- 
cussion. V.  Dialectic.  It  is  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  Philebus  that 
it  places  a  low  estimate  on  Dialectic,  which  puts  this  work  in  opposition 
to  the  authentic  dialogues  (Theaet.  chap.  24,  25  ;  Rep.  VII,  chap.  2,  3). 
VI.  Idea  of  the  good.  The  idea  of  the  good  in  the  Philebus  is  dissipated  in 
the  three  ide^as  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  truth,  being  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  these.  The  idea  of  the  good  in  the  Philebus  has  therefore  lost  its  unity, 
and  become  nothing  more  than  an  empty  name.  Apelt  explains  that  « idea  ' 
is  not  here  used  in  the  specifically  Platonic  sense.  Horn  maintains  that  the 
Philebus  (65  A  seq.)  cannot,  without  violent  interpretation,  be  regarded  as 
referring  to  anything  else  than  the  Idea  of  the  Good  in  the  Platonic  sense,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  teaching  of  the  Philebus  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  the 
Republic.  VII.  Sequence  or  order  of  the  elements  of  the  Good.  Such  an 
order  or  rank  in  goods  is  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine on  the  subject,  because  in  Plato  the  good  is  perfect,  and  this  perfection 
would  be  destroyed,  if  a  single  element  were  removed.  Apelt  objects  that 
several  elements  which  may  be  necessary  in  a  composite,  may  still  be  of 
unequal  value  when  regarded  separately  ;  and  that  indispensableness  for 
the  mixture  and  independent  worth  are  two  different  notions  ;  and  so,  if 
pleasure  is  shown  independently  to  be  the  lowest  in  order  of  worth,  then  it 
will  have  the  lowest  rank  amongst  the  elements  of  the  composite  good. 
Horn  replies  by  admitting  the  premises,  but  not  the  conclusion.  The  author 
of  the  Philebus,  who  is  only  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  composite  or 
the  summitm  bonum,  can  discuss  the  elements  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  fitness  for  this  composite,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  independent 
worth.  If  fitness  rises  to  the  point  of  indispensableness,  as  in  this  case, 
then  all  grades  and  ranks  in  the  elements  cease  ;  the  one  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other.  W  A  H 

Platon  als  Kritiker  aristotelischer  Ansichten.      H.  SIEBECK.     Z.  f.  Ph., 
I,  CVII,  I,  pp.  1-28  ;  2,  pp.  161-176  ;  CVIII,  I,  pp.  1-18. 

Siebeck  attempts  to  show  in  this  series  of  articles  that  Plato  makes  reply 
in  the  Parmenides,  Philebus,  and  Sophist  to  certain  objections  brought 
against  his  philosophy  by  Aristotle,  (i)  The  participation  of  a  multiplicity 
of  things  having  a  single  name  in  a  definite  Idea,  presupposes  that  the  Idea 
is  either  entirely  or  partially  contained  in  each  of  these  things,  both  of  which 
is  impossible.  See  Parmen.  131  A  (avro  avrov  x^P1'*)  and  Arist.,  Met. 
!°39  a>  33-  We  have,  in  addition  to  this  citation  in  the  Metaphyics,  the 
explicit  testimony  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  that  this  very  objection  was 
advanced  in  a  treatise  of  Aristotle  (Ile/oi  iSetov)  which  was  published  while 
Plato  was  still  living.  Plato  replies:  The  idea  is  entirely  in  every  individual, 
but  by  no  means  x^P^s  avrf]<;,  self-divided.  This  presence  in  the  individual 
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makes  it  what  it  is,  viz.,  the  idea  as  existent  unity.  It  can  be  this  only  by 
being  a  unity  of  existent  things  that  bear  one  name.  (2)  The  argument 
called  TpiYos  avfyxoTros,  or  infinite  regressus.  See  Parmen.  132  A  and  Arist., 
Met.  990  b,  1 7,  Soph.  EL  1 78  b,  36.  Plato  replies  :  That  individual  men  and 
the  idea  man  are  not  two  things,  but  the  former  constitute  the  existences  of 
which  the  latter  is  the  unity,  and  unity  is  impossible  without  multiplicity. 
The  reality  of  the  idea  and  the  existence  of  the  individuals  are  identical. 
(3)  The  transcendent  and  absolute  nature  of  the  ideas  makes  them  a  mean- 
ingless reduplication  of  things.  See  Parmen.  133  B  seq.  and  Arist.,  Met. 
991  a,  12,  1031  a,  31.  Plato  replies  :  The  idea  is  not  transcendent  except 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  unity,  while  the  individuals  are  a  multiplicity. 
This  multiplicity  and  unity,  however,  are  only  two  moments  in  the  same 
thing,  and  form  one  complete  reality.  The  existence  of  the  idea,  taken 
purely  by  itself,  is  only  an  abstraction  of  thought  ;  the  idea  has  its  reality 
and  existence  in  the  conditions  which  we  see  before  our  eyes,  as  general 
laws  and  relations  of  things.  These  replies  to  Aristotelian  objections  are 
found  in  the  second  part  of  the  Parmenides,  and  from  them  it  is  clear  that 
Plato  has  essentially  modified  his  doctrine  of  ideas  to  meet  the  criticisms  of 
his  most  distinguished  pupil  ;  it  is  clear  that  his  doctrine  has  become  more 
a  philosophy  of  immanence.  Plato,  however,  never  ceases  to  regard  the 
universal  as  the  real  for  us,  while  Aristotle  finds  the  real  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  a  further  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  Aristotle  whom 
Plato  has  in  mind  in  these  replies,  because  the  polemic  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Metaphysics  has  been  proven  (Blass  in  Rhein.  Mus.  N.  F.  30,  p.  472) 
to  be  a  part  of  the  youthful  treatise  Ilc/ai  <£tAooro<£tas,  written  probably 
while  Aristotle  was  -a  member  of  the  Academy. 

In  the  Philebus,  which  Siebeck  supposes  to  be  later  than  the  Parmenides, 
the  question  is  raised  whether  pleasure  or  thought  is  the  summum  bonum. 
Aristotle,  in  the  early  work  Protrepticus,  opposed  the  hedonists,  in  regard- 
ing the  latter  as  exclusively  the  highest  good.  The  Philebus  undertakes  to 
find  some  better  theory  than  these  one-sided  and  partial  views.  The  true 
summum  bonum  is  a  complex.  Siebeck  finds  in  the  Protrepticus  the 
immediate  motive  for  the  composition  of  the  Philebus. 

Siebeck  agrees  with  Schleiermacher  and  Apelt  that  the  Sophist  also  is 
later  than  the  Parmenides.  To  show  that  Plato  has  Aristotle  and  not 
Antisthenes  in  mind  when  the  '  reformed  materialism '  is  discussed,  he  cites 
the  parallel  passages  Soph.  246  A,  De  An.  412  a,  11;  247  A,  Eth.  Nic. 
1 129  a,  6  ;  247  A,  Anal.  32  a,  37.  Also,  the  two  kinds  of  negation  (257  B 
seq.)  are  those  which  Aristotle  had  logically  determined  by  means  of  the 
distinction  between  a7rd<£a<ri?  and  o-repTytrts  (negatio  and  privatio) ;  and  he 
did  this  apparently  in  the  early  (not  extant)  treatise  *EKA.oy?)  roii/  erai/Tc'wv. 
The  Sophist  defends  the  /W.T)  ov  as  an  cvavrtoi/  of  ov  against  the  objections 
of  Aristotle.  Siebeck  regards  the  Parmenides  as  having  been  written  not 
long  after  359,  and  the  Philebus  and  Sophist  as  following  at  short  intervals. 

W.  A.  H. 
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La  methode  de  Descartes  avant  le  "  Discours"      J.  BERTHET.     Rev. 

de  Mdt.,  IV,  4,  pp.  399-415- 

The  Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind,  although  the  outcome  of 
Descartes'  early  thought,  are  exceedingly  important  for  the  correct  under- 
standing of  his  method.  In  them  he  gives  in  a  simple  manner  the  principles 
which  must  underlie  all  further  and  more  complex  investigation.  Moreover, 
in  this  work  he  confines  himself  exclusively  to  the  doctrine  of  method, 
although  his  interests  were  completely  identified  with  the  metaphysical  prob- 
lems with  which  he  dealt  in  a  later  work.  In  general,  Descartes'  method 
is  that  of  mathematics  and  geometry  universalized.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  with  reference  to  this  certain  other  points.  First  in  importance 
among  them  for  the  right  understanding  of  Descartes'  thought  is  the  idea 
of  enumeration.  This  can  be  identified  neither  with  induction  nor  deduc- 
tion, neither  with  analysis  nor  synthesis.  It  comes  at  the  end  of  these 
processes,  although  it  is  not  identical  with  scientific  verification.  Enumera- 
tion really  means  the  running  over  all  the  links  in  any  chain  of  argument, 
noticing  the  nature  of  the  simple  elements,  their  interconnection  and  relation 
in  the  whole.  When  we  have  grasped  this  whole  in  one  intuition,  and  no 
flaws  can  be  discovered  in  the  argument,  we  have  attained  the  highest  cer- 
tainty. This  point  of  view  presents  to  us  two  possible  types  of  question. 
We  may  have  those  which  are  perfect  and  those  which  are  imperfect.  The 
perfect  question  is  one  which  admits  of  being  broken  up  into  parts,  which 
are  the  centre  of  interest  to  the  mind.  The  imperfect  question  is  one  the 
answer  to  which  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  possible  human  knowledge.  The 
Rules,  which  are  more  simple  than  Descartes'  later  work,  lay  the  basis  for 
it,  and  set  forth  clearly  that  method  which  was  his  guide,  viz.,  the  mathe- 
matical. FAITH  B.  CLARK. 

Le  developpement  de  la  pensee  de  Descartes  depuis  les  "  Regulae  "  jus- 
qu'aux  "Meditations"   P.  NATORP.    Rev.  de  Me't.,  IV,  4,  pp.  416-432. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  connection  between  Descartes  and  Kant,  an  attempt 
is  made  in  this  article  to  discover  the  philosophical  motive  of  Descartes 
beyond  what  he  has  explicitly  stated  in  his  writings.  This  necessitates  a 
study  of  the  development  of  his  thought  between  the  time  of  the  Rules  and 
the  Meditations.  From  the  idealistic  standpoint  the  question  is  :  Was 
Descartes  an  idealist  when  he  wrote  the  Rules,  or  only  after  he  finds  from 
his  own  consciousness  his  new  standpoint  ?  Everything  that  can  justly  be 
called  idealism  is  contained  in  the  essential  idea  of  the  Method.  This 
appears  in  the  fact  that  for  Descartes  the  central  point  of  knowledge  is  not 
an  existence,  but  a  method.  The  unity  in  knowledge  is  the  unity  of  method. 
And  idealism  is  nothing  but  the  comprehension  of  the  universality  of  things 
in  the  universality  of  the  knowing  mind,  determined  by  the  law  of  method. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  a  priori  elements  of  knowledge  for  Kant,  and 
Descartes  is  quite  near  Kant  here  until  he  falls  into  the  hopeless  dualism 
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of  his  later  writings.  The  role  of  the  a  priori  for  Kant  is  to  give  a  ground 
for  experience,  while  Descartes  persists  in  the  naive  belief  in  an  object 
existing  in  itself  apart  from  knowledge,  and  before  knowledge  appropriates 
it.  In  the  Meditations  the  idea  of  substance  is  almost  Kantian.  Sub- 
stance, he  says,  is  not  a  visual  or  tactual  representation,  but  solely  the 
work  of  thought.  But  he  forgets  that  the  universe  of  things  can  be  only  a 
universe  of  thought.  The  concept,  after  supporting  the  process  of  knowl- 
edge, becomes  the  reflection  of  an  existence  which  prior  to  the  concept 
exists  in  itself.  Here  thought  is  relegated  to  a  secondary  position.  Ideas 
become  merely  the  imprint  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Apart  from  the  fatal 
inconsistencies  arising  from  his  theological  conceptions,  Descartes'  thought 
shows  a  steady  development  toward  idealism.  A  ALLEN_FORREST. 

Le  probleme  des  universaux  dans  son  evolution  historique  du  IX«  au 
XHIe  siecle.     MAURICE  DE  WULF.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  II,  4,  pp.  427-444. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  mediaeval  epoch  the  nature  of  universals 
was  the  great  problem  of  scholasticism.  Its  development  runs  parallel 
with  that  of  psychology.  The  scholastics  took  up  the  problem  in  the  terms 
proposed  by  Porphyry  :  "  Do  genera  and  species  exist  in  nature,  or  are 
they  merely  products  of  the  mind?"  During  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  mediaeval  period  most  philosophers  accepted  the  former  alternative. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  Platonic  realism  :  (i)  it  was 
defended  by  Erigena  ;  (2)  it  explained  some  doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  (3) 
it  is  the  simplest,  and  therefore  the  earliest,  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  our  conceptual  knowledge.  The  opponents  of  this  ex- 
treme realism  have  the  task  of  showing  whether,  and  how,  our  universal  ideas 
have  validity.  The  earlier  thinkers  did  not  see  the  problem,  and  contented 
themselves  with  affirming  that  everything  in  nature  is  individual.  This 
proposition  is  the  common  basis  of  conceptualism,  nominalism,  and  moder- 
ate realism,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  different  stages  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  one  idea.  Abelard  made  a  great  step  toward  solving  the  problem 
by  maintaining  not  merely  the  individuality  of  everything  in  nature,  but  also 
the  positive  existence,  the  ideal  value,  of  universal  concepts.  The  final 
step  consists  in  saying  that  although  the  universal  is  a  product  of  the  mind, 
it  has  its  basis  in  external  reality.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  whom  this  new 
conception  originated,  but  its  complete  development  appears  in  John  of 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 
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The  Philosophy  of  T.  H.  Green.  By  W.  H.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Philosophy  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.;  London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  vi,  187. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  "  a  simple,  plain  exposition  of 
the  philosophic  teaching  of  T.  H.  Green,"  with  the  object  of  helping  the 
younger  student  to  read  Green  for  himself.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Green's  method  and  metaphysic  ;  chapters  V  and  VI  deal  with  his  ethical 
and  political  views  ;  the  concluding  chapter  contains  a  criticism  of  Green's 
critics,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  book  which  is  not  purely  expository. 
On  the  whole,  the  author  has  been  successful,  though  the  metaphysical 
section  might  have  been  improved  upon.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  "the 
younger  student  "  will  not  find  Green  himself  more  helpful  in  this  connection 
than  Mr.  Fairbrother.  Moreover,  some  statements  are  made  which  seem 
open  to  question.  Have  we  any  right  to  say  that  in  Green's  system  "  God 
is  spirit,  creator,  and  sustainer  of  all  that  exists,"  and  that  "the  world  is 
His  ideas  made  manifest"  (p.  21)  ?  Again,  the  author  asserts  that  Green's 
philosophy  is  "  not  only  complete  but  consistent  with  itself  throughout." 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  misleading  statement  in  the  book.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  determine  whether  the  Eternal  Intelligence  is 
regarded  by  Green  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  merely  as  one  essential 
factor  of  the  universe.  Numerous  passages  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
either  position.  The  truth  is,  that  if  we  follow  out  the  logical  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  of  relations  as  it  stands  in  the  Prolegomena,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  things  related  stand  over  against  the  relating  principle  ;  that 
both  factors  are  equally  necessary  ;  and  that  neither  can  be  reduced  to  the 
other.  But  the  things  related  might  have  been  got  rid  of  by  reducing  them 
to  relations  between  finite  selves,  or  by  constituting  themselves  on  their 
own  account.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Green  might  have  rounded  off  his 
system  in  some  such  way,  especially  when  we  remember  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  Lotze  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  uni- 
verse would  have  been  constituted  by  the  eternal  intelligence,  finite  selves 
of  different  degrees  (which  are  manifestations  of  the  eternal),  and  relations 
between  these  finite  centres.  On  this  view,  we  could  assert  that  there  is 
one  Spirit  who  is  the  creator  of  all  that  exists  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  was 
the  view  to  which  Green  was  striving.  As  matters  stand,  however,  there  is 
in  the  Prolegomena  a  conflict  between  the  theory  the  author  wished  to 
establish  and  the  one  which  he  was  forced  to  adopt  at  the  stage  he  had 
reached.  Hence  we  have  inconsistent  statements,  and  these  must  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  system  was  not  "  complete." 
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It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  can  understand  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  Prolegomena;  and  the  best  reply  that  can  be  made  to  most  of 
the  criticisms  of  Green  is  that  the  system  would  have  assumed  another 
aspect  if  the  author  had  lived  to  complete  it,  by  taking  account  of  the  things 
or  "  elements  "  related.  Mr.  Fairbrother  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  accept 
this  view,  and  his  treatment  of  the  criticisms  of  Seth,  Balfour,  and  Sidgwick 
need  not,  therefore,  detain  us.  He  mentions  one  important  point,  however, 
which  deserves  to  be  emphasized.  He  describes  the  inquiry  in  the  Prole- 
gomena as  an  independent  investigation,  and  protests  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  characterized  as  '  Neo-Kantian.'  In  this  he  is  perfectly  right,  for  Green 
starts  with  Locke,  not  with  Kant;  and,  while  he  uses  the  results  of  German 
philosophy  to  aid  him,  he  pursues  his  inquiry  in  a  markedly  independent 
way.  He  begins  with  Being,  not  with  Knowledge.  He  asserts,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Locke,  that  the  real  is  a  related  whole  ;  he  agrees  with  Locke 
in  maintaining  that  relations  are  the  work  of  the  mind,  but  denies  that  they 
are  on  that  account  unreal.  We  can  understand  the  form  which  his  meta- 
physic  assumed,  only  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  Lockian  philosophy.  DAVJD 


Naturphilosophie.    Von  Dr.  FRIEDRICH  HARMS.    Leipzig,  Th.  Grieben, 
1895.  —  pp.  iv,  204. 

The  essays  which  constitute  this  work  are  collected  by  Dr.  Weise  from 
the  manuscripts  left  by  Professor  Harms.  The  discussion  is  not  frag- 
mentary, however,  but  continuous  and  fairly  complete.  The  author  first 
defines  the  province  of  Naturphilosophie,  holding  that,  in  addition  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  nature  ex  datis,  there  is  also  a  philosophical  knowl- 
edge of  nature  ex  principiis.  Of  the  three  parts  of  the  book,  the  first 
discusses  the  fundamental  concepts  of  Naturphilosophie.  The  concept  of 
nature  is  handled  especially  with  reference  to  historical  views  ;  but  the  author 
prefers  to  define  nature  as  the  totality  of  that  which  happens  of  necessity, 
according  to  given  laws.  He  refuses  to  follow  Schelling  in  regarding  it  as 
animated,  and  insists  that  all  change  is  due  to  external  conditions.  The 
various  theories  of  matter  presented  by  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  idealists 
are  set  forth  and  criticised.  In  adopting  the  dynamical  view,  Dr.  Harms 
follows  Kant.  Matter  is  a  product  of  attracting  and  repelling  forces. 
Elasticity  and  impenetrability  are  explained  in  Kantian  fashion,  but  move- 
ment due  to  impact  seems  to  the  author  to  be  explicable  from  the  force  of 
attraction.  These  forces  are  active  from  every  point  of  space,  not  merely 
from  definite  force-centres,  as  atomists  often  hold.  The  writer  points  out 
that  the  atom  is  in  science  merely  a  unit  of  weight  or  combination.  It  is, 
then,  an  auxiliary  concept,  of  methodological  value  only.  In  the  second 
part  he  criticises  the  atomic  philosophy  from  this  standpoint,  and  finds  that 
it  destroys  Becoming  and  the  real  unity  and  connection  of  things.  The 
view  of  Lotze  and  Fechner,  that  organic  forms  must  be  explained  by 
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mechanical  principles  only,  is  also  opposed  at  length.  Dr.  Harms  main- 
tains that  we  must  admit  final  purpose  in  organic  life,  not  merely  as  a  rule 
of  aesthetic  judgment,  but  as  a  constitutive  principle.  The  third  part 
deals  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  natural  history  and  cosmological 
development.  E  L  HlNMAN> 

Les  sciences  sociales  en  Allemagne.      Par  C.  BOUGL£.      Paris,  Fdlix 
Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  172. 

At  the  present  moment  the  problem  of  method  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  social  sciences.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  show,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  work  of  four  of  the  leading  social  philosophers  of  Germany, 
the  method  which  they  have  employed,  and  the  spirit  which  has  animated 
them.  The  writers  chosen  as  representative  of  the  recent  tendency  of 
German  thought  are  Lazarus,  in  folk-psychology  ;  Simmel,  in  the  science  of 
morals  ;  Wagner,  in  political  economy  ;  and  Jhering,  in  the  philosophy  of 
law.  M.  Bougld's  treatment  of  these  authors  is  sympathetic  ;  he  writes  as 
the  pupil  of  the  first  three,  and  his  analysis  of  their  work  is  accompanied 
by  copious  references  to  their  writings.  Emphasis  is  laid,  not  upon  their 
differences,  but  upon  those  general  ideas  which  they  possess  in  common, 
and  which  display  the  tendencies  of  recent  thought  in  Germany. 

The  social  sciences  in  Germany  have  passed  through  three  distinct, 
though  not  chronologically  separate,  stages,  —  the  speculative,  the  historical, 
and  the  naturalistic.  These  four  authors  belong  to  a  fourth  stage,  the 
psychological.  Recoiling  from  the  empiricism  of  the  historical  method,  and 
the  artificial  results  of  the  biological  method,  they  endeavor  to  construct 
a  general  science  of  human  nature  on  the  basis  of  psychology.  In  their 
hands  the  social  sciences  are  abstract  and  purely  theoretical :  they  analyze 
the  complexity  of  the  real  ;  consider  one  by  one  the  diverse  forces  com- 
posing history  ;  seek,  by  an  abstract  method,  the  laws  of  social  phenomena; 
and  separate  sharply  social  theory  from  the  work  of  practical  reform.  All 
do  not  display  these  traits  equally.  Lazarus  lays  most  emphasis  upon 
psychology,  Jhering  upon  teleology  ;  Wagner  insists  most  strongly  upon 
the  necessity  of  separating  the  social  sciences  from  one  another,  and 
Simmel  upon  their  separation  from  the  practical  ;  but  the  position  of  all 
four  is  fundamentally  the  same,  —  psychological,  abstract,  and  theoretical. 

M.  Bougie*  closes  with  a  short  but  comprehensive  summary,  in  which  he 
compares  his  chosen  authors  with  the  leading  French  thinkers.  Upon 
independent  lines  of  development  MM.  Le  Bon,  Tarde,  and  Lacombe  have 
reached  a  similar  psychological  position.  M.  Durkheim,  however,  who  is 
best  informed  upon  the  German  literature,  opposes  this  psychological  ten- 
dency, and  insists  that  the  true  social  science  must  be  at  once  objective, 
specific,  and  mechanistic.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  social  sciences  to  one 
another,  the  French  thinkers  are  not  as  fully  aware  as  their  German  con- 
temporaries of  the  necessity  of  separating  them  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
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of  making  them  abstract.  The  tendency  to  abstraction  and  separation  is  a 
result  of  a  reaction  from  the  excesses  of  historical  empiricism.  In  France 
the  historical  spirit  has  never  been  strong,  and  the  more  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  has  done  nothing  to  foster  it.  Rationalism  is  there  the 
tradition  of  philosophy.  But  in  Germany  that  spirit  has  been  produced  by 
the  progress  of  the  century,  and  is  the  very  centre  of  thought.  Even  in 
the  reaction  from  bare  empiricism  the  historical  spirit  guards  these  sciences 
from  the  dangers  of  excessive  abstraction,  and  keeps  the  philosopher  keenly 
alive  to  the  complexity  of  the  real.  T  w  TAYLOR>  JR> 

Anarchy  or  Government  ?  An  Inquiry  in  Fundamental  Politics.  By 
WILLIAM  MACKINTIRE  SALTER.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1895. 
—  pp.  vi,  174. 

The  word  '  anarchy,'  as  found  in  this  title,  is  used  in  its  literal  signification 
to  designate  a  society  without  organized  form  of  government.  Such  a 
society,  Mr.  Salter  takes  pains  to  show,  is  a  possibility,  for  numerous 
approximations  thereto  may  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  race.  Instances 
are  not  infrequent  of  primitive  peoples  among  whom  enforcement  of  respect 
for  personal  rights  and  punishment  of  wrong-doing  were  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  himself,  or  of  his  family.  And  the  early  history  of  several 
of  our  Western  states  will  show  that  such  a  condition  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  best  elements  of  civilization.  Not  only  is  such  a 
state  of  society  possible,  it  is  intrinsically  desirable.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden 
there  were  no  policemen  until  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  Paradise.  The  exercise 
of  constraint  is  per  se  an  evil.  It  is  therefore  morally  justifiable  only  when 
greater  evils  are  thereby  avoided,  or  when  more  than  counterbalancing 
advantages  would  otherwise  be  lost.  If  all  writers  on  this  subject  would 
admit  or  rather  insist  upon  this  point  with  the  emphasis  of  our  author, 
much  of  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Coercion  or  restraint,  then,  is  a  wrong  (as  well  as  an  evil),  except  as  it  finds 
its  justification  in  some  preponderating  good.  And  this  is  not  merely  the 
private  opinion  of  the  author  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  conscience  of  all 
civilized  races,  proclaimed  with  unmistakable  emphasis  by  the  policy  of 
centuries.  Every  one  might  defend  himself  by  his  own  powers,  or  he  might, 
enter  into  a  voluntary  compact  with  others  for  mutual  assistance,  —  he  might, 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to.  Should  an  enemy  invade  the  country,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  fight  or  surrender  as  he  chooses,  he  may  be  forced  to  join  the 
army  of  defence  with  the  chance  of  losing  his  own  life.  Not  merely  does 
society  thus  act;  every  one,  except  a  few  amiable  impossibles  like  Tolstoi,  is 
ready  to  affirm  its  right  thus  to  act.  Even  that  lonely  prophet  of  individu- 
alism, Herbert  Spencer,  admits  the  justification  of  so  much  of  coercion. 
But  if  I  go  thus  far,  how  can  I  possibly  refuse  to  go  farther  ?  We  have 
been  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  privileges  of  no  member  of  society 
are  rights  to  which  he  has  a  moral  title,  when  their  enjoyment  is  purchased 
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at  the  cost  of  the  more  important  interests  of  the  whole.  If  this  be  admitted 
for  personal  security,  why  will  it  not  hold  elsewhere,  —  in  the  making  of  con- 
tracts, in  the  collection  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  universal  educa- 
tion, in  the  enforcement  of  regulations  touching  the  marriage  state,  in  the 
bringing  of  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  industrial  world  ?  No  line  of  principle 
can  be  drawn  between  the  one  end  and  the  other  ;  if  society  has  the  moral 
right  to  use  force  in  the  one  case,  it  has  in  the  others,  and  the  only  question 
can  be  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  do  so.  The  consideration  of  this  question 
evidently  belongs  to  the  economist  and  the  statesman ;  and  while  the  author 
does  not  fail  to  make  known  his  own  views,  he  does  not  dwell  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject  at  length. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Salter's  little  book.  Within 
equal  space  no  clearer  and  more  convincing  presentation  of  the  moral 
problem  involved  in  state  interference  could  well  be  found.  To  be  sure, 
when  we  ask  why  society  has  the  right  ever  to  interfere  for  any  reason  what- 
ever with  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  the  author's  statements  become 
vague,  and  are  often  nothing  but  phrases.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
argument  as  he  presents  it  does  not  need  to  be  carried  back  to  the  ultimate 
ground  and  nature  of  social  obligation.  The  citizens  of  the  modern  state 
are  practically  agreed,  did  they  but  know  it,  in  the  matter  of  the  principle  to 
be  applied.  What  is  that  principle,  and  for  what  fields  of  human  activity 
will  it  hold?  These  are  the  only  questions  he  needs  to  answer,  who  aims 
to  reach  the  conscience  of  the  men  of  action.  And  this  is  done  in  this 
case  so  clearly  and  so  satisfactorily,  that  we  feel  no  disposition  to  dwell  upon 
minor  imperfections.  As  not  merely  the  statement  of  an  important  ethical 
doctrine,  but  as  emphatically  also  a  tract  for  the  times,  we  can  but  wish 
that  this  little  book  might  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  law  student 
and  every  judge  in  the  United  States.  For  the  superstitions  which  it 
combats  are  among  the  most  discouraging  features  of  our  public  life. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 

Socrates  and  Athenian  Society  in  his  Day.     A  biographical  sketch  by 
A.  D.  GODLEY,  M.A.      London,  Seeley  &  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  232. 

Mr.  Godley,  in  a  style  unusually  readable,  passes  in  review  the  general  life 
of  Socrates,  touching  upon  his  place  in  history,  his  direct  relation  to  the 
Sophists,  his  influence  upon  the  young,  his  electric  effect  upon  the  public, 
the  attack  made  upon  him  by  Aristophanes,  and,  finally,  his  condemnation 
by  the  Athenian  judges.  From  this  sketch  he  excludes,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  examination  of  philosophic  views,  saying  that  while,  in  the  case  of  Soc- 
rates, "  it  is  especially  difficult  to  separate  the  philosopher  from  the  man," 
yet  the  passages  chosen  "  are  generally  such  as  bear  comparatively  little 
reference  to  the  speculative  sides  of  Socrates'  teaching."  These  extracts 
from  Plato  and  Aristophanes  read  so  well  that  any  further  translations  from 
Mr.  Godley's  pen  would  be  cordially  welcomed.  Indeed,  his  whole  style 
is  singularly  fresh  and  pleasant,  although  once  or  twice  it  is  not  per- 
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fectly  successful.  "  Euthydemus  is  quite  unmoved,"  writes  the  author, 
"  and  calmly  proceeds  to  enmesh  Ctesippus  himself  in  subtleties,  till  the 
young  man  is  provoked  to  retort  by  actual  rudeness,  much  in  the  language 
of  the  stupid  child  to  the  infant  prodigy,  « I  can't  play  the  piano,  and  I  can't 
speak  French,  but  I  can  punch  your  head  ! ' '  When  the  object  is  to  initi- 
ate the  reader  into  Plato's  delicate  but  irresistible  humor,  it  is  well  to  let 
the  philosopher  speak  as  far  as  possible  for  himself. 

With  regard  to  the  Sophists,  Mr.  Godley  does  well  to  emphasize  a  point 
which  is  still  not  universally  recognized.  He  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  better  Sophists,  such  as  Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  and  the  worse  teachers, 
such  as  Euthydemus  and  Thrasymachus,  and  is  right  in  insisting  that  Plato, 
while  criticising  the  latter  unsparingly,  recognizes  the  relative  merit  of 
the  others.  Mr.  Godley,  by  showing  this  distinction  between  the  earlier 
Sophists  and  their  short-sighted  successors  to  be  found  in  Plato  himself, 
removes  the  ground  of  the  «  German  criticism '  directed  indiscriminately 
against  the  whole  class,  and  implied  in  the  naive  remark  that  "  Prodicus  is 
the  most  innocent  of  the  Sophists." 

But  these  points  of  value  in  Mr.  Godley's  work  do  not  obscure  some 
decided  blemishes.  No  treatment  of  the  character  of  Protagoras  can  be 
complete,  if  the  dialogues  Meno  and  Theaetetus  are  ignored.  It  is  true  that 
Plato  has  no  intention  of  besmirching  the  conduct  of  the  great  Sophist ;  quite 
the  contrary.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Godley  asserts  that  Plato  did  not  seriously  wish 
to  dethrone  Protagoras,  he  misses  the  aim  of  Plato's  mature  criticism  of  the 
saying  of  Protagoras,  that  man  is  a  measure  of  all  things.  This  defect  is 
due  to  a  false  abstraction  of  the  man  Protagoras  from  his  teaching. 

So,  also,  when  there  arises  the  interesting  question  of  the  value  of  the 
attack  made  by  Aristophanes  upon  Socrates  and  his  *  Thinking-Shop,'  Mr. 
Godley,  again  separating  the  men  from  their  teaching,  leaves  us  transfixed 
upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  :  "  The  great  comedian  must  have  recognized 
the  cruel  injustice  of  associating  Socrates  with  the  influence  of  the  Unjust 
Reason."  "  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Aristophanes'  position  had  a  certain 
basis  of  reasonableness."  Any  attempt  to  get  behind  this  contradiction 
would  lead  off  into  the  forbidden  path  of  speculation.  The  result  is  that  the 
author  makes  no  effort  to  settle  our  minds  with  regard  to  the  real  problems 
of  the  age.  Such  an  effort  would  not  have  involved  long  criticisms  of  Greek 
ideas  from  some  so-called  modern  standpoint.  But  it  is  surely  vain  to  seek 
to  make  Socrates  alive  again,  if  we  consistently  refuse  to  probe  his  mind  in 
order  to  see  what  he  really  was,  and  why  these  Greek  ideas  were  by  him 
thought  to  be  his  daily  bread.  5.  W.  DYDE. 

Chief  Ancient  Philosophies.  Platonism.  By  THOMAS  B.  STRONG, 
M.A.  London,  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  New  York, 
E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.,  1896.  — pp.  288. 

This  little  work  covers  the  ground  well,  finding  room  for  Plato's  doctrines 
of  Being,  of  Nature  and  Man,  of  Ethics  and  Politics,  as  well  as  of  Educa- 
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tion  and  Art.  On  each  of  these  points  Mr.  Strong  speaks  from  a  fresh  and 
direct  acquaintance  with  Plato  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to 
say  that  he  had  read  Plato  through. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Strong's  conclusions  will  in  many  cases  be  estimated 
differently,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the  values  of  the  different  dialogues. 
It  is  not  hard  to  discern,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Strong  finds  Plato's  discus- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  being,  as  sketched  in  Parmenides  and  Sophist,  not 
very  interesting.  Indeed,  he  attributes  the  same  judgment  to  Plato  himself 
at  least  by  implication,  when  he  says  that  "  Plato's  pursuit  of  philosophical 
truth  was  essentially  practical.  He  cares  about  it  because  it  bears  on  life" 
(p.  64).  This  remark  the  author  interprets  later  on  when  he  says  (p.  146), 
"  When  we  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  Plato's  ethical  doctrine  we  come 
to  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  his  philosophy."  Accordingly,  more  than 
half  of  Mr.  Strong's  book  is  taken  up  with  his  presentation  and  estimate  of 
Plato's  ethical  and  political  views. 

But  the  value  of  Plato's  philosophy  can,  perhaps,  not  be  clearly  exhibited 
without  a  definite  opinion  regarding  the  order  in  which  the  dialogues  were 
written.  Mr.  Strong  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  this  question,  and  leaves 
it,  as  he  says,  open  (p.  212).  But  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  preserve  an 
altogether  independent  attitude,  and  he  finds  it  convenient,  as  we  infer,  to 
consider  the  Republic  as  the  most  mature  of  the  dialogues  (pp.  95,  106, 
etc.).  It  was  fairly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Strong  would  have  given 
reasons  for  this  preference  —  if  that  is  to  be  the  word  —  for  the  Republic, 
when  a  by  no  means  insignificant  wing  of  students  of  Plato  has  advanced 
well-considered  arguments  in  favor  of  the  maturer  thought  of  the  Par- 
menides, Sophist,  Timaeus,  Statesman,  and  Philebus. 

Mr.  Strong  repeats  with  too  little  reserve  what  was  once  the  standing 
criticism  urged  against  the  Sophists,  to  whose  work  he  freely  attaches  the 
words  '  immoral,'  '  baleful,'  etc.  But  in  Plato  himself,  if  he  is  to  be  a  guide, 
are  to  be  found  many  indications  that  this  view  of  the  Sophists  is  not  accu- 
rate. Moreover,  Plato  himself  has  cautioned  us  that  this  use  of  the  terms 
« immoral '  and  '  baleful '  is  only  a  covert  appeal  to  popular  conceptions  of 
morality.  But  the  most  serious  weakness  of  this  random  criticism  of  the 
Sophists,  at  least  as  regards  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  that  it  overlooks  the 
real  cause  of  their  inferiority  to  Plato,  namely,  their  express  declaration  that 
philosophy  is  not  an  interpretation  of  the  whole  of  reality,  but  of  a  part  only. 

Plato  saw  that  the  principle  TO  /Aerptov,  determinative  in  other  regions  of 
reality,  was  fundamental  in  political  life  also,  as  Mr.  Strong  has  well  shown 
(p.  228).  No  more  significant  Greek  word  could  be  found  to  denote  not 
only  that  the  various  social  and  political  institutions,  but  also  nature  and 
the  mind  of  man,  were  penetrated  by  divine  reason.  The  proof  of  that  is 
the  burden  of  all  Plato's  later  dialogues,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  burden  of  the  Republic.  And  when  this  is  seen,  Plato's  doc- 
trine of  being  becomes  not  only  an  essential,  but  also  an  interesting  side  of 
his  philosophy.  S.  W.  DYDE. 
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The  Necessary  and  the  Contingent  in  the  Aristotelian  System.  By  W.  A. 
HEIDEL,  Ph.D.,  Decent  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1896. — pp.  46. 

This  monograph  is  an  exceedingly  good  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the  contingent.  The  Aristotelian 
system  is  made  the  corpus  vile  of  the  author's  operations.  The  outcome  of 
Dr.  Heidel's  inquiry  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent  is  the  result,  in  Aristotle's  case  and  also  universally,  of  a  psycho- 
logical abstraction  —  of  hypostasizing  the  concept  and  the  percept,  and  thus 
setting  fixed  limits  to  the  process  of  intellection.  The  true  meaning  of 
the  concept  and  percept  is  a  functional  one.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
denominating  a  truth  a  necessary  truth,  if  it  is  the  truth.  Truth,  in  Dr. 
Heidel's  view,  is  the  possession  of  one  fact,  i.e.,  of  the  complete  definition  of 
fact.  Hence,  as  he  says,  "  Contingent  and  necessary  truths  relate  not  to 
objective  fact  at  all,  but  merely  register  the  degrees  in  our  judgments  of 
fact  previous  to  their  settling  down  into  a  simple  categorical  statement." 
In  the  first  part  of  this  monograph  Dr.  Heidel  traces  the  history  of  Greek 
thought  under  the  scheme  of  the  judgment.  Thus,  he  says,  the  subject  will  be 
the  world  of  things  ;  the  predicate  the  apxtfi  or  principle  ;  while  the  copula 
will  represent  the  method  of  mediation,  by  which  any  particular  philosophy 
passes,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  subject  to  the  predicate  (induction),  or 
conversely  (deduction).  This  part  of  the  essay  is  very  carefully  done. 
Sophistic  sensationalism  left  philosophy  with  neither  suttject,  predicate,  nor 
copula.  Socrates  begins  the  new  movement  by  taking  the  subject  or 
percept,  and  seeking  to  find  in  it,  by  induction  and  definition,  a  predicate  or 
concept.  His  followers  hypotasize  the  concept ;  the  accent  is  now  on  the 
predicate,  and  the  problem  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  becomes  the  reverse  of 
the  master's.  Plato  attempts  a  mediation  of  the  Ideas  (concept)  back  to 
the  world  of  sense  ;  and  Aristotle  continues  the  movement  immanent  in 
Plato's  efforts  at  mediation,  with  the  result  that  the  subject  or  percept  is  the 
only  real.  The  contradictions  and  the  fundamental  dualism  in  the  Aristote- 
lian system  are,  Dr.  Heidel  thinks,  to  be  explained  on  this  ground, —  that 
Aristotle  accepted  the  outcome  of  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  movements  as 
final ;  accepted,  that  is,  "  a  fixed  given  concept  and  an  equally  fixed  given 
percept,  and  utterly  failed  to  attain  a  higher  principle  to  which  both  were 
relative."  The  vice  in  Aristotle's  system  is  at  bottom  not  logical,  but 
psychological,  —  a  failure  on  Aristotle's  part  to  see  that  the  concept  and  per- 
cept are  mental  constructs,  functional  aspects  of  one  intellectual  process. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Heidel's  essay  is  concerned  with  showing  in 
detail  how  the  basis  of  the  necessary  and  the  contingent  in  nature  and  in 
life,  or  wherever  found  in  Aristotle's  system,  is  this  same  psychological 
fallacy.  This  part,  so  far  as  logic  goes,  is  very  well  done  ;  but  the  treatment 
is  somewhat  unsympathetic.  The  unsympathetic  treatment  is  due,  I  think, 
to  Dr.  Heidel's  finding  the  root  of  Aristotle's  defects  in  the  lack  of  a  true 
psychology,  and  letting  this  defect  blind  him  to  Aristotle's  merit.  Aris- 
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totle's  real  merit  is  to  be  found  in  his  insisting  upon  the  idea  of  immanent 
teleology  ;  and  in  this  direction  the  vice  in  his  doctrines  is  due  to  his  unfortu- 
nate attempt  to  make  clear  his  meaning  on  the  analogies  of  artifice  and 
biological  development.  Aristotle  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  significance 
of  his  own  formula,  ai/0/>(D7ro?  avOpw-jrov  ya/vu.  But  if  he  had  had  our 
psychology  and  epistemological  presuppositions,  the  idea  of  immanent  tele- 
ology would  have  naturally  passed  into  the  thoroughgoing  spiritual  monism 
towards  which  his  system  really  tended.  In  spiritual  monism  there  is  no 
necessity,  no  contingency,  but  only  the  freedom  of  reason,  —  caprice,  which 
is  the  highest  reason,  because  it  contains  all  other  reasons.  Again,  even  if 
the  concept  and  percept  are  functional  aspects  of  one  intellectual  process, 
necessity  and  contingency  do  not  merely  register  degrees  in  the  definition  of 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  they  do  relate  to  objective  fact,  just  because  they 
are  categories  of  a  discursive  understanding.  Since  the  world  is  our  repre- 
sentation, it  is  essentially  a  describable  world.  Such  a  world  is  one  of  brute 
fact  and  rigid  laws.  But  our  world  is  incapable  of  complete  description  ; 
and  even  if  it  were  so  capable,  our  describable  experience  would  not 
be  the  possession  of  the  inner  heart  of  reality,  the  truth.  Only  an  absolute 
mind,  a  perceptive  understanding,  possesses  the  truth  ;  its  experience,  as 
being  a  complete  experience,  is  the  truth.  In  the  life  of  the  absolute  mind 
free  spiritual  ideals  alone  are  realized.  y  ^  T  OGA 

Schopenhauer 's  System  in  its  Philosophical  Significance.  Shaw  Fellow- 
ship Lectures,  1893.  (Delivered  in  Edinburgh  University.)  WILLIAM 
CALDWELL,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  in  Northwestern  University  (formerly 
Assistant  to  Professor,  Edinburgh  ;  Instructor,  Cornell  and  Chicago  Uni- 
versities). Edinburgh  and  London,  Blackwood  ;  New  York,  Scribners, 
1896.  — 8vo,  pp.  xviii  -f  538,  and  Index. 

The  nature  of  this  book  seems  to  be  fairly  well  set  forth  in  the  preface. 
The  book  is  substantially  the  outcome  of  the  public  lectures  delivered  by 
the  author  in  the  Logic  class-room  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  1893,  at  the  close  of  his  tenure  of  the 
Shaw  Fellowship,  —  an  important  fellowship  in  Scotland,  which  entails  the 
obligation  of  public  lectures,  understood  to  be  eventually  published.  Other 
volumes  that  are  outcomes  of  the  Shaw  Lectures  are  :  Adamson's  Philoso- 
phy of  Kant  (1879);  Sorley's  Ethics  of  Naturalism  (1885);  Mackenzie's 
Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy  (1890  ;  2d  edition,  1895). 

The  matter  is  no  longer  in  the  lecture  form,  but  in  the  shape  of  several 
continuous  philosophical  essays,  having  a  natural  and  a  logical  connection 
with  each  other  and  with  the  book  as  a  whole.  Taken  together,  they  repre- 
sent a  unified  series  of  attempts  to  suggest  the  significance  of  Schopen- 
hauer's thought  as  an  organic  whole.  The  author  has  been,  before  all 
things,  concerned  to  estimate  the  positive  significance  of  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  for  modern  thought  and  for  the  conduct  of  to-day.  After  having 
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read  Schopenhauer  for  several  years,  and  a  great  deal  that  has  been  written 
on  Schopenhauer,  he  felt  that  the  man's  positive  philosophy  had  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  reading  and  thinking  public.  He  tries  in  his 
volume  to  connect  Schopenhauer  with  philosophy  and  with  human  nature. 
The  roots  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  in  epistemology  and  idealism  and 
nineteenth-century  science  and  thought,  and  its  dogmatic  teaching  in  ethics, 
art,  religion,  and  metaphysics  are  set  forth,  always  with  abundant  illus- 
tration and  quotation  from  Schopenhauer  himself.  And,  more  than  this, 
the  book  ventures  on  a  line  of  positive  contribution  to  philosophy  on  the 
strength  of  Schopenhauer.  Hartmann  is  considered  as  far  as  seemed 
necessary.  Footnotes  and  index  and  references  enable  the  student  to  use 
the  book  to  advantage.  The  writer  used,  too,  material  he  partly  published 
in  Mind,  and  partly  used  as  lectures  in  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  at 

CorneU-  AUTHOR. 

Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  for   the  Systematic  Study  of 

Philosophy.     Vol.    III.     No.   2.     London,  Williams  &  Norgate,   1896. 

-PP-  135- 

The  proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  derive  their  chief  interest 
from  the  fact,  that  we  naturally  look  to  them  for  indications  of  the  drift  of 
thought  among  systematic  students  of  philosophy  in  England,  and  our  con- 
fidence in  them  as  the  mirror  of  philosophic  tendency  is  not  seriously 
shaken  by  the  evidence  of  presidential  direction  afforded  in  the  committee's 
report  and  list  of  suitable  papers.  For  though  the  committee  may  propose, 
we  may  suspect  it  will  have  to  accept  what  its  contributors  are  disposed  to 
offer.  And  so  instead  of  complaining  that  "  there  is  little  Logic  and  almost 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  Ethics  or  of  Aesthetic,  Social,  or  Religious  Phi- 
losophy "  offered,  let  us  rather  regard  the  relative  popularity  of  subjects  as 
indicative  of  the  lines  of  investigation  which  at  the  moment  seem  most 
feasible  and  attractive.  Possibly,  also,  the  tone  of  the  Society,  and  the  per- 
sonality of  its  president,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  topics  chosen 
and  avoided.  It  is  conceivable,  e.g.,  that  Mr.  Bosanquet's  fame  may  deter 
all  but  the  most  audacious  from  attacking  a  subject  like  logic,  on  which  he 
holds  such  strong  and  elaborate  convictions ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  tone  of 
the  papers,  the  air  of  the  Society  is  probably  a  little  too  dry  to  be  expected 
to  develop  any  warmth  of  ethical,  aesthetical,  or  religious  thought.  The 
Aristotelian  Society  clearly  is  not  likely  to  do  any  missionary  work  on 
behalf  of  philosophy.  Over  its  papers  broods  an  atmosphere  of  academic 
aloofness;  they  are  pervaded  by  the  nervous  horror  of  incisive  statement 
and  the  drowsy  hesitancy  about  coming  to  close  quarters  with  a  question, 
which  are  characteristic  of  reflective  men  who  have  never  been  compelled 
to  action  nor  been  stinted  for  time  as  '  spectators  of  all  time  and  existence.' 

Turning  to  the  contents  of  the  present  number  (which  in  consequence  of 
the  new  arrangement  with  Mind  will  presumably  be  the  last),  we  come  first 
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upon  Mr.  Bosanquet's  presidential  address  on  the  relations  of  Time  and 
the  Absolute,  a  vexed  question  which  he  answers,  as  some  may  think  some- 
what vexatiously,  by  a  reference  to  the  relation  of  Part  and  Whole.  Seeing 
how  hackneyed  this  reference  has  of  late  become,  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
if  Mr.  Bosanquet  were  at  length  to  take  for  granted  the  admission  that  in 
a  sense  the  Whole  may  be  said  to  be  the  explanation  of  anything  and 
everything,  and  to  devote  himself  to  a  much-needed  critical  examination  of 
the  relation  which  he  alleges  to  be  the  universal  solvent  of  all  perplexities. 
Possibly  his  barren  monistic  formula  might  not  in  that  case  prove  even 
logically  satisfactory.  The  other  argument  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  employs 
to  silence  our  natural  inquiry  as  to  the  ultimate  significance  of  our  temporal 
experience,  consists  in  pointing  out  that  science  progressively  emancipates 
itself  from  chronology.  But  Mr.  Bosanquet  ignores  the  fact  that  the  timeless 
hypothetical '  law  '  in  Science  is  itself  a  methodological  device  whose  function 
and  validity  depend  on  its  use  in  calculating  the  course  of  events  in  Time. 

There  follow  two  papers,  one  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Benecke  on  the  a  priori 
element  in  knowledge,  and  another  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Davies  on  Kant's 
Teleology,  which  well  illustrate  the  confusion  in  philosophic  terminology 
wrought  by  Kant,  and  the  arbitrariness  of  the  hard  and  fast  lines  he 
delighted  to  draw.  A  learned  paper  by  Mr.  C.  C.  S.  Webb  on  Anselm's 
statement  of  the  ontological  *  proof '  will  be  found  highly  instructive  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Certainly  Mr. 
Webb  very  effectually  disproves  Schopenhauer's  assertion  that  Anselm 
merely  hinted  at  a  proof  which  was  only  fully  stated  by  Descartes.  Mr. 
Blunt's  paper  on  Philosophy  and  Naturalism  is  a  little  vague,  but  evinces  a 
truly  Oxonian  desire  to  undo  Spencer  though  the  heavens  fall.  The  Hon. 
B.  Russell  contributes  a  paper  on  the  a  priori  in  geometry,  which  exhibits  a 
peaceful  coexistence  of  Kantian  views  with  those  of  the  modern  metageom- 
etry ;  yet  he  seems  inclined  to  concede  to  the-  latter  pretty  nearly  everything 
it  claims.  Mrs.  Bryant  discusses  Professor  James's  theory  of  the  emotions ; 
and  two  rather  half-hearted  "  symposia "  on  the  extension  of  psychical 
states,  and  on  the  relative  importance  of  character  and  circumstance, 

conclude  an  instructive  number.  TT   r-   c    c 

r .  L..  o.  b. 

Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  Von  Dr.  JOHANNES  REHMKE, 
Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  Greifswald.  Berlin,  Carl 
Duncker,  1896  ;  New  York  Agent,  G.  E.  Stechert.  —  pp.  viii,  308. 

This  work  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  history  of 
philosophy,  in  brief  outline  and  clear  language,  intelligible  to  every  cul- 
tured mind.  Its  conciseness  facilitates  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  gives  the  book  a  decided  advantage,  in  the  hands  of  the  student  or 
the  general  reader,  over  more  ponderous  volumes  ;  while  its  intrinsic  value 
and  (for  a  German  work)  very  clear  and  simple  style  raise  it  above  the 
smaller  histories  of  philosophy  now  before  the  public. 
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The  author's  freedom  from  bias,  and  his  evident  desire  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  facts  as  he  finds  them,  and  to  present  them  without  fear  or  favor, 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  candid  reader.  When- 
ever he  seems  to  abandon  the  objective  standpoint,  he  does  so  only  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  connection  existing  between  the  views  of  con- 
temporary or  successive  philosophers. 

Professor  Rehmke  begins  with  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
confines  himself  mainly  to  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Europe,  which  he 
divides  into  two  grand  periods  :  (i)  Ancient  Philosophy,  from  600  B.C.  to 
1600  A.D.;  and  (2)  Modern  Philosophy,  from  1600  A.D.  to  our  times.  The 
first  period  includes  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  those  of  Alex- 
andria and  Rome,  who  follow  the  intellectual  paths  laid  out  by  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  the  mediaeval  philosophy  of  Western  Europe,  whose  prominent 
representatives  are  likewise  imbued  by  the  Hellenic  spirit.  The  forerunners 
of  modern  times,  appearing  in  Christian  Scholasticism,  Occidental  Mysti- 
cism, and  the  philosophic  Humanists  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing centuries,  are  also  included  in  the  first  period,  and  serve  as  the 
connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  philosophy. 

Modern  Philosophy  is  divided  into  three  periods  :  (i)  before  Kant ;  (2) 
Kant ;  and  (3)  after  Kant.  In  the  first  period  the  author  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  the  English  philosophers  from  Bacon  to  Reid  (including 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Collier,  and  Hume),  and  gives  a  particularly  clear 
and  felicitous  exposition  of  their  theories,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  the  rest.  In  the  third  period  we  find  mainly  an  ex- 
position of  German  philosophy  from  Fichte  to  Lotze.  The  author  was 
evidently  unwilling  to  enroll  the  name  of  any  living  thinker  among  the 
heroes  of  philosophy.  A>  KNOFLACH. 


Psychology  and  Pyschic  Culture.  By  REUBEN  POST  HALLECK,  A.B., 
Instructor  in  Psychology,  Louisville  Male  High  School.  New  York, 
American  Book  Co.,  1895. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates,  the  author's  aim  is  largely  an  ethical 
one.  The  preface  tells  us  that  "  the  chapters  on  the  application  of  psycho- 
logical laws  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  this  work.  Laws  are  of  little  use  unless  they  are  applied  ;  hence 
these  chapters  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who  have  not  passed  the 
plastic  age.  Psychology,  in  order  to  be  most  effective  for  self-improve- 
ment, should  be  studied  while  the  brain  is  still  plastic,  and  hence  earlier  than 
is  sometimes  customary."  With  this  view  the  author  has  written  the  book 
for  pupils  under  twenty,  and  an  "  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  enliven 
the  hard  and  dry  facts  of  the  science  by  employing  illustrations  and  anec- 
dotes to  elucidate  them."  There  is  indeed  a  surprising  wealth  of  illustrative 
material,  presented  in  a  simple,  direct,  and  attractive  way.  But  the  chapters 
are  so  filled  with  illustrations  that  little  space  is  left  for  the  discussion  of 
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laws  or  the  scientific  analysis  of  mental  processes.  The  book  would 
'  enliven '  more  than  it  would  *  elucidate.'  Though  the  style  is  good,  we 
frequently  find  loose  and  vague  statements  which  have  no  rightful  place  in 
a  text-book.  For  instance  the  topic  of  "  local  qualities  "  is  treated  as  follows  : 
"  Touch  gives  sensations  of  local  difference.  We  can  feel  the  points  of  a 
pair  of  compasses,  now  farther  apart  and  now  closer  together.  Perception 
uses  such  data  in  determining  distance  .  .  .  and  says,  *  I  translate  into  dis- 
tance this  changed  sensation,  due  to  the  widening  of  the  points  '  "  (p.  69). 
Again,  under  the  topic  "  the  conditions  of  sensation,"  the  author  says,  "  The 
stimulus  must  reach  the  brain  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  change  in  the 
conscious  agent "  (p.  60).  Expressions  like  these  perpetuate  rather  than 
elucidate  the  obscurities  in  a  topic.  There  are  also  frequent  inconsistencies. 
The  book  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  text-book.  The  author  remarks, 
"  No  one  knows  better  than  the  psychologist  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  present 
the  best  subjects  in  an  unattractive  way,  because  facts,  devoid  of  interesting 
features,  will  not  secure  attention."  But  the  psychologist  also  knows  the 
difference  in  value  between  a  superficial  and  extraneous  interest  and  a 
scholarly  interest,  an  interest  in  the  science  itself.  ALICE  J.  HAMLIN. 

Geschichte  des  Unendlichkeitsproblems  im  abendlandischen  Denken  bis 
Kant.  Von  JONAS  COHN,  Dr.  Phil.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann, 
1896.  —  pp.  ix,  261. 

Dr.  Cohn  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  this  book  is  only  the  introduction 
to  a  theoretical  treatment  of  the  problem,  which  he  hopes  to  publish  later. 
In  that  work  he  will  also  complete  the  historical  account  which  is  here 
carried  down  to  Kant,  and  will  include  the  more  recent  mathematical  de- 
velopments. The  present  investigation  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  study  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  no  less  than  as  the  his- 
torical groundwork  of  the  author's  theory  of  the  infinite.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  widespread  contemporary  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
belongs  to  a  type  of  special  investigation  which  is  of  undoubted  value  to  the 
philosophical  student.  After  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  course  of  Greek, 
patristic,  and  mediaeval  thought  on  the  subject  (occupying  the  first  two 
parts),  the  author  devotes  the  whole  of  the  third  part  (pp.  83-257)  to 
"  the  philosophy  of  the  modern  period  down  to  Kant."  Most  of  the  names 
of  the  greater  thinkers  appear  in  the  book,  and  their  more  implicit  as  well  as 
their  more  explicit  teaching  about  the  infinite  is  carefully  presented.  An 
index  of  names  is  added.  j  g 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  AIL  By  SAMUEL  HARRIS,  D.D.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  2  vols.,  pp.  x,  579,  576. 

Religious  Faith.  By  HENRY  HUGHES,  M.A.  London,  Kegan  Paul  & 
Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  xvi,  337. 
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The  Power  of  Thought.  By  J.  D.  STERRETT,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  J.  MARK  BALDWIN.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896. 
—  pp.  xii,  320. 

The  Sense  of  Beauty.  By  Dr.  GEORGE  SANTAYANA.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  —  pp.  ix,  275. 

Elements  of  General  Philosophy.  Edited,  from  Lecture  Notes  of  the 
late  Professor  GEORGE  CROOM  ROBERTSON,  by  C.  A.  F.  RHYS  DAVIDS. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  —  pp.  xvi,  365. 

Hegel  as  Educator.  By  Dr.  F.  L.  LUQUEER.  New  York,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1896.  — pp.  x,  185. 

Princeton  Contributions  to  Psychology.  By  Professor  J.  MARK  BALD- 
WIN. Princeton,  The  University  Press,  1896. 

The  Mental  Development  of  a  Child.  By  KATHLEEN  CARTER  MOORE. 
Supplement  to  the  Psychological  Review.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1896.  —  pp.  150. 

Attention  and  Distraction.  By  Dr.  ALICE  J.  HAMLIN.  Reprint  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  1896.  —  pp.  66. 

Genius  and  Degeneration.  By  Dr.  WILLIAM  HIRSCH.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1896.  — pp.  vi,  333. 

Die  Grenzen  der  naturwissenschaftlichen  Begriffsbildung.  Von  HEIN- 
RICH  RICKERT.  Freiburg  i.  B.  und  Leipzig,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1896. — pp. 

304- 

Grundlegung  fur  eine  moderne  praktisch-ethische  Lebensanschauung. 
Von  Dr.  JOHANNES  UNOLD.  Leipzig,  S.  Hirzel,  1896.  —  pp.  viii,  393. 

Le  socialisme  et  la  science  sociale.  Par  Dr.  GASTON  RICHARD.  Paris, 
Fe'lix  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  199. 

L?ide"e  spiritualiste.  By  M.  ROISEL.  Paris,  Fe'lix  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp. 
200. 

CEuvres  de  Platon.  Traduites  par  VICTOR  COUSIN.  Paris,  Fe'lix  Alcan, 
1896.  — pp.  vi,  412. 

Infallible  Logic.  By  THOMAS  D.  HAWLEY.  Lansing,  Robert  Smith, 
1896.  —  pp.  xxviii,  659. 


NOTES. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  prize  of  ^50,  to  be  called  the  Welby  Prize,  is  offered  for  the  best 
treatise  upon  the  following  subject : 

The  causes  of  the  present  obscurity  and  confusion  in  psychological  and 
philosophical  terminology,  and  the  directions  in  which  we  may  hope  for 
efficient  practical  remedy. 

Competition  is  open  to  those  who,  previously  to  October  i,  1896,  have 
passed  the  examinations  qualifying  for  a  degree  at  some  European  or 
American  University. 

The  donor  of  the  prize  desires  that  general  regard  be  had  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  various  modes  in  which  a  word,  or  other  sign,  may  be  said  to 
possess  '  meaning,'  and  to  corresponding  differences  of  method  in  the  con- 
veyance or  interpretation  of  « meaning.'  The  committee  of  award  (whose 
names  will  be  published  early  in  1897)  will  consider  the  practical  utility  of 
the  work  submitted  to  them  as  of  primary  importance. 

The  Essays,  which  may  be  written  in  English,  French,  or  German,  must 
be  type  written  and  extend  at  least  to  25,000  words.  They  should  be 
headed  by  a  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the 
name  of  the  writer.  Manuscript  from  America  should  be  sent  to  Professor 
E.  B.  Titchener,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  must  reach  its  address 
not  later  than  October  i,  1897.  The  right  of  publication  of  the  successful 
treatise  is  reserved. 


Professor  Mattoon  M.  Curtis,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  Dr.  Robert  MacDougall,  Assist- 
ant in  philosophy  at  Harvard,  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  philosophical 
department  during  Professor  Curtis's  absence. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Bakewell  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University. 

Dr.  George  Santayana,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  the  year,  and  is  settled  at  Cambridge,  England. 

Dr.  David  Irons  is  locum  tenens  in  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  during  Professor  Torrey's  absence  in  Europe. 

Professor  W.  M.  Warren  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of 
philosophy  in  Boston  University. 

Professor  H  off  ding's  Geschichte  der  neuren  Philosophic  will  soon  appear 
in  English.  Mr.  B.  S.  Meyer,  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  is  the  translator. 
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THE   METAPHYSICS   OF  T.   H.  GREEN.1 

THE  question,  'What  is  the  Real/  says  Green,  is  unmean- 
ing because  it  presupposes  something  really  to  be  other 
than  real,  which  is  self-contradictory.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  mere  play  on  words.  In  a  sense  the  whole  of  experience, 
false  or  true,  is  the  real  for  each  of  us.  The  philosophic  ques- 
tion presupposes  Truth  or  Objectivity  as  a  fact  universal, 
independently  of  my  private  perceptions  and  conceptions  ;  and 
the  question  is  :  What,  in  my  private  experience,  is  the  Truth 
of  things  —  the  Objective  —  the  Real?  You  maintain  then, 
Green  would  say,  that  there  is  something  'really ',  unreal? 
Certainly,  and  the  subjective  experience  is  constantly  (nay, 
almost  always)  'unreal'  in  the  philosophic  and  objective  sense. 

But,  Green  admits,  we  may  fairly  ask  what  'is  implied  in 
there  being  a  nature  of  things.'  But  surely  the  nature  of 
things  is  the  '  real,'  as  <  an  all-inclusive  system  of  relations '  (in 
Green's  phraseology).  Now,  how  can  I  ask  the  question  as  to 
the  implication  in  a  system,  if  I  cannot  rationally  ask  the 
question  :  What  is  the  real  ?  —  in  other  words  :  Is  there  a  sys- 
tem at  all,  and  if  so,  what  is  it,  as  a  Real  ? 

The  realitas  phenomenon  is,  I  hold,  the  Real  in  attuition  or 
reflexive  recipience  just  as  we  have  it,  presuming  that  we  take 
it  in  correctly,  that  is  to  say,  presuming  that  we  are  normal 

1 1  assume  that  the  reader  of  this  article  is  acquainted  with  Book  I  of  the  Pro- 
legomena to  Ethics. 
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organisms  in  the  system.     And  we  take  it  in  as  one  in  two  — 
viz.,  Being  in,  and  of,  and  with,  sense-phenomena.     This  is  the 
Real  of  Sense  —  the  datum. 

Green  argues  that  our  experience  —  meaning  our  experience 
of  the  natural  object  —  is  given  to  us,  and  given  as  a  'system 
of  relations.'  Here,  surely,  we  encounter  an  inaccurate  use  of 
terms.  _It  is^as  a  matter  of  patent  fact,  given  to  us  as  a  series 
of  things  or  events  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  it  is  not 
given  as  related.  We  detect  two  fallacies  here.  First,  a  series 
of  related  events  is  confounded  with  a  series  of  events  as 
related ;  and  this,  although  Green  is  himself  quite  aware  of 
the  distinction  in  a  general  way,  without,  I  think,  penetrating 
to  its  full  meaning.  Secondly,  the  term  *  related '  is  used 
in  the  rational  sense  of  a  relation  which  has  a  meaning  for 
reason  in  so  far  as  it  secures  and  makes  known  a  system.  L 
grant  that  the  datum  is  given  as  consisting  of  parts  related. 
An  object,  e.g.,  that  stone,  is  given  in  a  negative  and  positive 
relation  to  other  objects  around  it,  and  inasmuch  as  I  see  it 
as  spaced,  one  bit  of  space  in  it  is  related  to  the  other  bits, 
while  the  whole  is  related  to  my  sense-consciousness.  But 
what  is  the  relation  ?  It  is,  as  given  to  sense  —  as  the  realitas 
phenomenon,  as  an  attuit  —  merely  spatial  contiguity  and  tem- 
poral succession.  It  is  an  aggregate,  and  not  a  ' related' 
system  in  the  rational  sense.  When  the  formal  movement  of 
the  dialectic  in  me  seizes  and  presents  the  stone  afresh  in  the 
act  of  precipience,1  I  first  of  all  affirm  it,  and,  in  affirming  it,  I 
affirm  its  relations  to  other  things,  not  it  and  other  things  con- 
fusedly like  it.  But  the  dialectic,  once  started,  goes  on  to  find 
itself  in  the  thing,  as  the  rational  system  in  and  of  the  thing  ; 
and  it  is  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  become  alive  to  the  fact 
of  a  causal  system  of  (not  relations  but)  related  things  or 
objects  —  things  as  related  —  a  system. 

But  now,  examine  the  object  :  it  disappears  in  relations,  it 
may  be  said.  Not  so  ;  it  is  always  '  Beings '  related.  It  can 
be  shown  that  to  call  it  a  thing  (or  being  of  sense)  involves 
relations  of  parts,  but  equally  also  that  'relations^'  o_f  parts 

1  Vide  Metaphysica  Nova  et  Vctusta,  by  Scotus  Novanticus. 
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involves  things  or  parts.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Green 
does  not,  in  so  many  words,  object  to  this,  though  others  do. 
He  maintains  the  singleness  and  severally  of  things  as  the  very 
condition  of  there  being  a  relation.  But  then  he  says  (§  28), 
"Abstract  the  relations,  and  there  is  nothing."  It  is  '  the  many 
relations  which  constitute  the  definite  unity'  (many  in  One, 
One  in  Many.)  He  seems  to  mean  that  a  group  of  relations 
constitute  a  one  thing  ;  *  there  is  a  real  unity  of  the  manifold, 
a  real  multiplicity  of  that  which  is  one.'  (  But  a  single  thing 
(let  me  say  an  acorn,  for  the  sake  of  clearness)  is  a  nothing, 
except  as  determined  by  relations  which  are  the  negation  of  its 
singleness  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  cease  to  be  a  single 
thing.'  Let  us  translate  into  the  singular  number  for  the  sake 
of  lucidity  (anything  for  lucidity)  the  following  sentence : 
"  The  common  being  [of  the  elements  of  the  complex  called  an 
acorn]  is  not  something  into  which  the  several  existences  [of 
the  said  elements]  disappear.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  [the 
said  elements]  did  not  survive  in  their  singleness,  there  could 
be  no  relation  between  them." 

Precisely  so.  This  is  what  I  say  above.  It  is  the  primary 
contradiction  inherent  in  the  existence  of  a  'thing.'  There 
"must  be,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  something  (sic)  other  than  the 
manifold  [elements  or  parts  of  the  acorn]  which  combines  [the 
said  elements]  without  effacing  the  severalty  of  [any  one  of 
these  said  elements  —  call  them  molecules  if  you  will]." 

Now  Green  has  been  talking  of  the  object  out  there,  just  as 
if  he  were  a  Scotsman  crude  and  crass  to  the  finer  distinctions 
of  thought.  And  is  it  necessary  to  say  what  is  so  obvious  as 
this,  that  if  the  relations  constitute  the  singleness  or  severalty, 
there  is  no  singleness  or  severalty  possible  ? 

The  singleness  of  the  thing,  as  a  thing,  and  not  merely 
relations  of  no  thing  or  things,  is  .to  be  regarded  simply  as 
Being  differentiated  into  beings,  through  sense-manifestations. 
The  minimum  possibile  of  Being,  so  differentiated,  we  call  the 
atom  —  as  a  simple,  in  opposition  to  the  complex  in  all  presen- 
tation. Even  as  a  simple  and  ultimate,  it  can  be  neither  seen 
nor  imagined  without  involving  relations  of  homogeneous  parts, 
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and  so  vanishing.  It  is  the  hypothetical  fact  of  the  sense- 
world  notwithstanding.  To  transform  the  atom  into  the  mini- 
mum possibile  of  relations  yields  us  no  thing  at  all.  Herein 
lies  the  difficulty  and  contradiction.  But  the  resultant  in  expe- 
rience simply  is  sense-to'flg?  (things)  related.  This  has  to  be 
accepted  (gratefully  or  not,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
thinker),  and  it  proves  its  own  necessity  in  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Call  it  a  physical  hypothesis  if  you  will,  but  so  also  is 
the  minimum  of  relations  a  hypothesis.  We  have  to  analyze 
the  complex  presentation  —  that  is  our  business  —  and  the 
result  is  "Being-so"  in  objective  mind  and  in  objective  phe- 
nomenal externalization  ;  and  further  than  this  we  cannot  get. 

Now,  it  will  not  do  for  the  critics  of  Green  to  say  that  he 
does  not  see  this  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  very 
problem  to  which  he  bends  all  his  strength,  and  his  so-called 
solution  of  it  is  the  vital  element  in  his  metaphysics. 

The  qualities  of  an  acorn  J  must  be  regarded  as  either  sepa- 
rate or  fused.  In  the  former  case,  no  relation  such  as  to  con- 
stitute the  acorn  a  'thing'  or  an  object  is  possible;  in  the 
latter  case,  no  singleness  of  the  parts  or  elements  which  go  to 
constitute  the  acorn  is  possible.  There  is  distinctness  and 
parts  (Green  would  say)  and  there  is  the  fusion  of  relation,  and 
the  question  is,  How  can  we  preserve  both  ?  The  answer  is  : 
Only  by  holding  that  the  unity  of  the  many  in  the  acorn  (dis- 
tinctness of  parts  in  a  one)  can  be  accomplished  only  by  some- 
thing which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  which  is  a  relating 
act  of  the  finite  human  intelligence.  The  separate  sensations 
or  qualities  which  the  acorn  yields  to  a  human  consciousness 
are  by  that  consciousness  related  into  the  unity  which  we  then 
call  a  sensible  object,  i.e.,  an  acorn.  The  same  holds  of  events 
in  a  series. 

Finite  mind,  then,  we  must  conclude,  constitutes  the  acorn, 
and  therefore  the  finite  sensible  world,  for  me,  whether  as 
objects  or  events;  and  it  does  so  as  an  activity.  Reality,  then, 

JI  think  it  of  greater  importance  to  bend  our  minds  to  a  concrete  illustration 
in  metaphysics  than  in  any  other  department  of  thought.  "Acorn"  stands  for 
the  sensible  world.  The  unifying  mind  is  always  spoken  of  as  an  activity. 
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is  the  result  of  a  formal  activity  which  we  call  finite  mind, 
unless  there  be  some  datum  (or,  as  Green  would  call  it,  Sensa- 
tional or  Feeling  element)  which  is  formed  by  this  activity. 
Green  sees  this  clearly  enough,  and  says,  '^Antecedently  to  any 
of  the  formative  intellectual  processes  ...  it  would  seem  that 
something  must  have  been  given  for  those  processes  to  begin 
upon,"- -in  other  words,  "the  matter  of  experience"  (§  43). 

Now,  before  going  on  to  the  chief  difficulty  in  Green's  path, 
let  me  say  that  a  consciousness  of  relations  is  not  and  cannot 
be  a  system  of  nature.  The  relations  that  constitute  the  acorn 
for  me  are,  to  begin  with,  merely  as  yet  a  side-by-sideness  and 
sequence  —  the  sequence  in  the  relations,  as  observed,  being 
held  together  as  a  unity  by  the  permanent  identity  of  the  mind 
which  is  conscious  of  them.  Were  it  not  for  such  permanent 
identity,  the  various  elements  in  the  related  series  could  have 
no  connection  with  each  other  at  all.  But  even  with  the  help 
of  this  permanent  identity,  a  system  called  an  acorn  is  not  yet 
attained.  We  are,  in  truth,  as  yet  in  the  sphere  of  sensational 
relations  merely  —  not  at  all  in  that  of  formal  activity  of  mind 
(reason). 

Green  has  to  make  great  exertions  here;  and  no  fair  reader 
can  doubt  that  he  feels  it  now  to  be  uphill  work,  for  his  task 
is  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  sensation  altogether  asan  f\fP 
ejement  in  knowledge.  We  have  always,  however  far  back  we  ^ 
go,  some  "  data  of  consciousness  "  which  we  find  ourselves 
manipulating.  But  it  is  an  abstraction  (to  use  his  own  term)  to 
call  even  the  primal  experience  (if  we  had  it)  a  '  sensation '  in 
any  specific  sense:  for  (a)  there  can  be  no  object  in  experience 
which  is  not  constituted  an  object  by  a  subject  distinguishing  it 
from  itself  and  beholding  it  in  its  relation  to  other  sensations; 
(b)  a  primary  datum  which  is  not  so  constituted  could  not  be 
an  object  to  a  consciousness  at  all. 

Prolix  as  Green  is,  I  would  yet  have  been  pleased  if  he  had 
stuck  a  little  longer  to  the  question  as  thus  perfunctorily  solved 
by  him.  But  he  goes  off  at  once  to  the  cosmic  question,  as  the 
question  of  real  importance  in  his  view,  and  asks  if  Nature  as 
a  world  of  phenomena  is  a  "  reality  consisting  of  mere  sensa- 
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tions,"  or  of  sensations  independent  of  their  determination 
by  the  acting  of  a  self-distinguishing  and  unifying  universal 
Subject. 

Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  ask  the  question,  now  that  he  con- 
siders himself  to  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
js  a  'sensation*  at  all  for  the  finite  subj e£L__the  primary 
datum  being  the  work  of  its  activity,  and  the  term  '  sensation ' 
consequently  being  merely  surplusage  in  the  vocabulary  of 
philosophy  ?  Again,  why  speak  of  phenomena  in  the  world  of 
nature  as  '  sensations  '  relatively  to  themselves  ?  It  is  a  sin- 
gular use  of  terms,  to  say  the  least.  What  he  means  is  doubt- 
less what  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph:  Is  there 
*  matter '  in  the  world  of  phenomena  which  does  not  depend 
on  a  combining  and  self-distinguishing  universal  mind  for 
being  what  it  is  ?  Here  again  we  note  a  very  loose  use  of 
terms.  Who  doubts  that  '  matter '  (whatever  it  may  be) 
depends  on  a  combining  universal  Subject  ?  Who,  in  short, 
save  the  crass  materialist  doubts  that  God,  however  we  may 
conceive  of  Him,  made  the  world? 

He  then  splits  up  (§  45)  the  question  into  two  alternative 
forms:  "(i)  Among  the  facts  that  form  the  object  of  possible 
experience,  are  there  sensations  which  do  not  depend  on 
thought  for  being  what  they  are  ?  or  (2)  Is  sensation,  as 
unqualified  by  thought  (i.e.,  receiving  all  its  qualities),  an 
element  in  the  consciousness  which  is  necessary  to  there  being 
such  a  thing  as  the  world  of  phenomena  ?  "  Answer:  A  sensa- 
tion can  exist  only  to  a  self-distinguishing  consciousness  which 
unifies  and  relates,  and  this  is  thinking:  therefore  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  sensation  (or  phenomenal  fact)  which 
does  not  get  its  qualities  and  whole  existence,  either  in  the 
system  of  things  or  to  a  finite  consciousness,  by  and  through 
Thought.  This  is  an  exact  summary  of  the  whole  argument; 
and  all  depends  manifestly  on  his  having  already  abolished 
sensation,  as  a  superfluous  and  merely  abstract  non-entity,  in 
the  making  of  the  finite  consciousness  of  experience.  I  have 
given,  I  believe,  his  whole  demonstration  of  the  abstractness 
and  superfluity  of  sensation.  Can  it  bear  the  weight  he  now 
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puts  on  it  ?  He  seems  to  have  qualms  of  his  own  :  for  he 
says  (§  46),  "It  certainly  does  not  depend  on  ourselves  whether 
sensations  shall  occur  to  us  in  this  or  that  order  of  succession, 
with  this  or  that  degree  of  intensity." 

But  I  would  say  to  him :  "  You  have  already  demonstrated  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  (so-called)  sensations  are,  in  truth, 
the  work  of  the  operative  finite  mind.  This  mind  constitutes 
them :  why  then  could  it  not  constitute  them  when  and  where 
it  pleases  ? " 

It  is,  I  presume,  this  reflection  which  drives  Green  into  his 
next  position ;  for  he  grants  a  system  of  nature,  independent  of 
and  apart  from  his  own  individual  consciousness,  operating  a 
system  of  relations.  There  exists  a  cosmic  fact  which  we  call 
Nature,  and  we,  of  course,  are  part  of  it.  This  cosmic  fact 
presents  itself  to  us,  and  it  can  exist  only  if  there  be  a  Subject, 
self -distinguishing  and  unifying,  which  constitutes  it  as  a  system 
of  relations  for  us.  I  emphasize  'for  us/  because  much  hangs 
on  that.  If  the  cosmic  system  of  relations  is  already  there 
(which  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt)  —  given  to  hand,  so  to  speak, 
presented  gratuitously  to  a  finite  subject,  what  need  is  there 
for  an  operative  system  whereby  it  shall  be  a  second  time  con- 
stituted for  and  by  the  finite  subject  ?  Enough,  surely,  if  it  be 
constituted  in  the  finite  subject  by  the  universal  Subject,  who 
has  made  it  as  a  system  of  relations,  and  sustains  it  for  Himself. 
The  finite  mind  need  be  no  more  than  a  reflecting  mirror,  so 
made  as  to  reflect  truly  the  already  existing  relations  which  we 
call  phenomena  or  Nature.  Why  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
"mere  sensation"  as  a  "possible  constituent  in  the  realm  of 
facts."  So  far  as  the  finite  subject  is  concerned,  it  is,  to  begin 
with,  all  sensation  together  :  for  the  finite  subject  did  not  make 
the  system  of  relations,  nor  is  the  said  subject  making  it  from 
hour  to  hour  as  he  happens  to  see  it,  and  to  see  it  as  "  not 
depending  on  himself." 

Let  us  return  to  our  illustration.  An  acorn,  according  to 
Green,  is  now  a  system  of  relations  not  dependent  on  me  for 
its  existence  as  a  system,  nor  for  its  difference  from  an  apple, 
but  &perse  entity  of  relations  of  which  I,  a  finite  mind,  become 
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aware.  Now  is  it  not  evident  that  if  it  be  a  mere  system  of 
relations,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  I  should  actively,  by 
thought,  reconstitute  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  an  object  for 
me  ?  It  is  sufficient  (as  I  have  already  said)  if  I  am  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  receive  and  reflect  into  the  non-subjective  world  of 
experience  the  relations  which  are  thus  forced  on  my  con- 
sciousness. I  do  not  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  that  finite 
mind,  in  order  to  be  aware  of  the  said  acorn  as  object,  should 
have  to  reconstitute  its  relations,  but  only  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. For  there  it  is ;  and  every  relation  which  my  thought 
operates  so  as  to  effect  the  acorn  must  simply  f otto w  the  rela- 
tions given  —  repeat  them  for  itself,  or  go  wholly  wrong  and 
not  be  aware  of  the  acorn  at  all,  but  perhaps  constitute  it  a 
battle-axe.  I  cannot  be  left  to  myself  for  a  moment.  This 
did  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  occur  to  Green;  but  it  was  a  diffi- 
culty which  lies  at  the  root  of  his  next  piece  of  dialectic.  For 
he  suddenly  finds  that  there  are  conscious  minds  in  the  system 
that  are  not  self-conscious,  nay,  minds  that  have  a  minimum 
of  consciousness  and  can  be  only  said  to  '  feel.'  They  are 
unquestionably  not  "self -distinguishing"  consciousnesses:  and 
yet,  I  say,  they  unify1  the  object,  for  a  dog  does  not  confound 
a  bone  with  a  spade.  There  can  be  no  possible  way  of  escape 
from  this  counter-check,  except  by  returning  to  the  term 
'  Thought '  (as  Green  now  does  under  the  pressure  of  difficul- 
ties) and  telling  us  that  he  does  not  mean  by  that  term  the 
reasoning  process  or  the  thinking  faculty  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood. The  "characteristics  of  thought "  are  to  be  found,  he 
says,  in  the  "  unity  of  its  object  as  presented"  to  all  men,  and 
in  the  "continuity  of  all  experience"  in  regard  to  that  object 
(§  47).  In  other  words,  the  acorn  is  a  one  object  common  to  all 
men,  and  remains  the  same  one  object  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
The  recognition  of  this  acorn  as  a  one  object  and  its  continuity 
(i.e.,  permanence)  is  the  thinking  or  thought  of  it !  It  is  evident 
that  Green  is  struggling  very  much  here,  and  has  as  little 
chance  of  escaping  from  his  coils  as  Laocoon.  Whatever 
barren  definition  may  now,  under  the  stress  of  the  argument, 

1I  should  like  to  say  '  totalify';  for  '  unifying  '  is  strictly  a  rational  process. 
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be  given  to  Thought,  that  essential  character  of  it  hitherto 
exhibited,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  active  unifying  energy  of  a  self- 
distinguishing  subject,  cannot  be  parted  with,  without  subverting 
the  whole  argument  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  question  is  as  to  Feeling  relatively  to  the  existence  of 
an  object  for  a  consciousness.  Unfortunately  for  the  reader, 
but  under  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  Green,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  but  one  (49),  uses  the 
word  '  Sensation '  and  then  slips  that  word  into  the  category  of 
Feeling,  as  not  only  generically  allied  but  as  specifically  the 
same.  He  is  compelled  at  this  stage  to  look  at  the  conscious- 
ness of  animals,  and  fails  to  make  those  distinctions  which  are 
patent  to  the  most  ordinary  observer. 

I  shall  return  to  this;  meanwhile,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  dog  is  conscious  of  objects  and  of  the  phenomenal  generally, 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  "  self-distinguishing  subject."  This  implies, 
or  rather  is,  self-consciousness.  Consequently,  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  an  object  a  dog  is  not  a  self -distinguishing  subject 
unifying  relations,  which  is  the  condition  according  to  Green 
of  our  being  aware  of  an  object.  The  primary  fallacy  of  con- 
founding a  related  sequence  of  events  with  a  sequence  of 
events  as  related,  now  begins  to  tell  destructively.  In  the 
latter  case,  there  is  an  active  unification  which  (I  agree)  is  pos- 
sible only  to  a  self -distinguishing  subject;  in  the  former,  there 
is  no  active  unification  of  a  similar  kind.  To  those  who  under- 
stand it  this  fact  finally  disposes  of  Green's  whole  labored 
argument. 

Feeling  as  such,  I  may  say,  cannot  be  defined;  sensation  can 
be  defined,  and  perception  can  be  defined.  The  reason  why 
Feeling  cannot  be  defined  is  that  it  is  the  fundamental  fact  of 
_all_rjossible  consciousness  in  the  animal  and  man  world.  But 
it  can  be  described  as  the  reaction  from  an  organic  centre  to 
stimulus  coming  from  without  that  centre.  From  Percipience  ); 
down  to  Sensation  till  we  reach  '  Feeling '  we  are  compelled  to  J 

go,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  infinite  gradation  of  conscious-    - 
ness,  and  under  the  category  of  degrees.      But  when  we  reach 
the  fundamental   unitary  fact,  we  can  only  think  it  approxi- 
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mately  by  observing  the  degrees  by  which  it  has  been  reached 
— the  phenomena  which  the  minimum  of  consciousness  pre- 
sents to  us.  It  is  like  the  atom  in  physics.  And  so  far  I 
agree  with  what  I  understand  to  be  Green's  doctrine, — 
that  in  Feeling,  pure  and  simple,  the  organic  centre  of  the 
living  being  has  no  object  present  to  it.  Feeling,  in  fact,  is 
indifferent.  There  is  a  reaction  to  stimulus,  which  reaction  does 
not  travel  beyond  the  subject  (such  as  it  is).  A  blind  and 
deaf  earthworm,  when  attacked  by  a  blackbird  or  centipede, 
wriggles  and  withdraws  itself  to  evade  a  feeling  which  has 
amounted  to  pain.  But  in  wriggling  with  mighty  struggles  it 
is,  I  believe,  contending  with  a  painful  feeling  in  its  organism, 
and  not  with  an  object.  When  it  hastens  to  escape  from  a 
wound  in  its  tail,  in  short,  it  is  running  away  from  its  own  tail. 
If  this  be  true,  or  even  approximately  true,  of  the  earthworm, 
it  is  a  fortiori  true  of  lower  feeling  organisms  which  yet,  as 
feeling,  have  rudimentary  consciousness.  A  marine  worm  is 
on  a  higher  mind-scale,  and  having  eyes,  is  doubtless  aware  of 
the  object  which  it  resists  or  evades.  It  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  follow  the  grades  of  mind  from  undifferentiated 
feeling  through  differentiation  of  sense-organs  up  to  man.  But 
we  know  enough  in  the  department  of  comparative  psychology 
to  say,  that  as  the  avenues  of  communication  with  the  world 
outside  an  organism  become  more  and  more  differentiated  in 
kind,  and  more  and  more  susceptible  in  degree,  objects,  as  other 
than  the  subject-organism,  are  more  and  more  clearly  present 
to  consciousness.  These  objects,  in  fact,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
maintained,  still  constitute  the  stimulus  to  a  consciousness  no 
longer  rudimentary,  and  are  reflexed  back  into  the  locality 
which  was  their  centre  of  cosmic  activity.  In  fact  they  are 
*  qualified '  to  the  extent  of  the  potentiality  of  qualification 
inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  now  fully  equipped  animal,  e.g., 
the  dog,  monkey,  etc.  An  outer  and  independent  and  qualified 
world,  in  brief,  independent  of  the  specific  subject,  is  given 
to  (poured  into)  the  subject,  and  reflexed  into  the  outer  world 
as  there.  We  call  that  grade  of  feeling  which  is  aware  of  an 
object,  sensation  :  it  is  an  accomplished  Dualism  in  the  system. 
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of  things.  When  it  reaches  the  stage  at  which  an  object  as  an 
aggregate  or  whole  (not  a  unity)  of  qualities  is  reflexed,  we 
reach  a  point  which  is  still  within  the  sphere  of  reflexive  sensa- 
tion, but  which  demands  a  separate  name;  and  that  name  is 
Attuition.  This  is  Consciousness  in  its  fulness;  but  not  yet 
Self -consciousness. 

Man  comprehends  in  his  complex  mind-nature  every  degree 
from  indifferent  Feeling  through  Sensibility  (which  I  would 
define  as  awareness  of  an  object  as  a  point  or  single)  to  Attui- 
tion in  its  fullest  development.  And  over  and  above,  he  is  a 
Reason,  i.e.,  a  self-distinguishing  subject,  aware  not  only  of 
an  accomplished  related  series  outside  him,  but  aware  of  that 
series  as  related.  The  activity  which,  according  to  Green, 
makes  the  object  for  the  subject,  in  truth  attacks  an  object 
already  made  for  it;  and  the  subject  thereupon  proceeds,  under 
the  necessity  of  his  higher  endowment  as  a  ^^"-consciousness, 
to  make  affirmations  about  that  object  —  to  take  its  elements  to 
pieces  as  already  there  and  to  reconstitute  them  as  related,  thus 
converting  an  aggregated  whole  into  a  unity  or  related  system. 

Mere  Feeling,  according  to  Green,  is  not  aware  of  an  object ; 
and  he  is  so  far  right,  but  he  illegitimately  includes  in  Feeling 
what  is  commonly  called  Sensation.  This  is  certainly  taking 
a  great  liberty  with  the  tradition  of  thought  and  its  terminology. 
An  animal  which  is  simply  a  feeling  subject,  in  Green's  sense, 
can  have  no  object  (§  48).  But  a  dog  has  an  object ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  a  self-distinguishing  subject  thinking,  which  can  alone 
constitute  an  object.  Green  has  now  in  his  straits  to  ignore 
the  word  *  self-distinguishing '  as  necessary  to  the  effecting  of 
the  relations  which  constitute  an  object  for  a  subject,  and 
restricts  himself  to  the  word  <  Thought.'  But  the  difficulty 
remains,  even  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  *  Thought '  as  necessary 
to  an  object,  and  therefore,  we  must  forsooth  get  rid  of  the 
ordinary  definition  of  Thought  as  a  rational  process !  We  must 
find  the  characteristics  of  thinking  in  the  object  as  a  one  and 
as  permanent.  Thus,  in  the  interests  of  a  theory,  Green  has 
to  abolish  Thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  proceed  to  abolish 
sensation. 
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Feeling  is  not  denied  by  Green  ;  but  it  cannot  give  reality 
or  an  object,  although  "  thought  cannot  produce  the  facts  of 
feeling"  (§  51)  any  more  than  feeling  "can  generate  thought." 
It  is  a  complex  of  feeling  and  thought  which  gives  the  object— 
"  Feeling  and  thought  are  inseparable  and  mutually  dependent 
in  the  consciousness  for  which  the  world  of  experience  exists" 
(§  50).  It  is  impossible  for  any  reader  here  to  say  what  function 
feeling,  or  a  feeling  that  gives  no  object,  has  in  the  constituting 
of  an  object  by  'thought.'  It  would  seem  to  come  to  this  — 
that  the  subject  is  stimulated  somehow,  and  this  is  Feeling  ; 
whereupon  the  said  subject  proceeds  to  qualify  the  feeling  or 
stimulus,  so  as  to  make  an  object  possible  —  the  two  'moments' 
(so  to  speak)  being  interwoven. 

Thought  (to  repeat)  has  been  minimized  till  it  becomes 
nothing  but  a  unifying  principle  of  relations.  With  all  respect, 
I  submit  that  this  is  Kant  run  to  seed.  Further,  I  submit  that 
this  unifying  principle  of  relations  exists  in  a  bird  and  the  cat 
that  springs  on  it,  and  to  call  it  '  thought '  betrays  mental 
confusion.  In  fact,  'feeling*  in  Green's  sense,  and  a  unifying 
principle  of  relations  constitute  animal  consciousness ;  but  in 
this  sense,  that  the  unifying  principle  exists  in  the  animal  and 
for  the  animal,  but  not  by  the  animal.1  If  so,  then  the  activity 
of  the  animal  consciousness  is  a  reflex  activity,  and  the  object 
(or  external  relations)  varies  according  to  the  animal  —  that  is 
to  say,  according  to  its  potentiality  of  receiving  and  reflexing 
the  cosmic  presentation.  A  "self-distinguishing  subject"  is 
not  now  a  necessary  condition  of  the  object,  and  the  'thought' 
which  is  necessary  to  it  is  not  Thought. 

In  an  essential  respect  Green  differs  from  Kant,  for  an 
actual  system  of  relations  constitutes  the  world  for  God,  i.e., 
as  an  Objective  Reality,  precisely  as  the  finite  subject  consti- 
tutes it  for  itself.  There  is  no  "  thing  in  itself  "  out  there  ; 
we  see  what  is  to  be  seen.  The  action  of  a  universal  self- 
distinguishing  Subject  constitutes  a  system  of  relations,  which 
is  the  world  as  it  exists.  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  con- 
scious subject  ab  initio  opens  its  eyes  on  an  object  already 

1  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  prefer  to  call  it  '  totalifying.' 
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constituted  as  a  system  of  relations  and  on  an  infinite  series  of 
objects  so  constituted  ?  Each  thing,  as  an  achieved  fact,  is  a 
relatum  or  a  correlatum.  But  where  is  the  '  thing '  ?  Relations, 
save  of  things  or  elements  related,  is  an  impossible  conception. 
The  conscious  subject  itself  would  then  be,  not  a  thing  or  entity, 
but  merely  a  knot  of  relations,  and  the  self-conscious  subject  a 
still  more  complex  whorl  of  knots,  both  being  tied  without  a  string. 
Nay,  if  we  pass  from  the  finite  subject  to  the  Universal  Subject, 
God  Himself  would  be  merely  a  system  of  relations  effecting 
minor  systems  of  relations  called  finite  subj  ects,  which  again  would 
reconstitute  for  itself  an  infinite  series  of  whorls  of  relation. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  interpret  its  experience  save  by  the  acceptance  of  the  great 
noun  Being?  Relations  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  world 
either  for  God  or  man,  by  all  means,  but  relations  in  and  of 
Being.  This  is  the  sole  '  substance.' 

What  an  inadequate  Absolute  —  a  whirl  and  whorl  of  rela- 
tions giving  birth  to  infinite  other  relations  !  Were  I  to  accept 
this,  should  I  necessarily  also  accept  a  self-distinguishing  Sub- 
ject as  base,  centre,  source,  and  sustainer  ?  I  think  not.  The 
system  of  relations  includes  God  Himself ;  and  things  are  just 
so.  And  we  have  a  monistic  Pantheism,  which  any  one  may 
call  Materialism,  if  he  chooses. 

Doubtless,  it  will  be  said,  Green  is  speaking  only  of  the 
phenomena  of  sense,  and  assumes  a  universal  consciousness 
which  is  outside  or  inside  the  series  of  relations,  and  is  a  Being 
or  Entity  (and  not  merely  a  logical  Unity  of  Apperception,  in 
terms  of  Kant).  But  if  so,  then  the  self-distinguishing  man- 
unifying  principle  is  also  a  being  or  entity  out  of  the  time 
series,  and  a  dog-consciousness  is  a  being  or  entity;  and  so  of 
a  worm,  a  protozoon,  a  plant,  a  stone,  an  atom.  From  which  it 
follows  that  all  and  each  are  Being  and  beings  qualified  and 
related,  and  that  to  the  concious  being  relata,  not  relations, 
are  presented  to  be  received  and  dealt  with,  as  each  best  can, 
according  to  the  potentiality  in  its  being. 

Green,  now  proceeding  to  deal  with  Perception,  has  to  throw 
overboard  '  Feeling,'  in  that  vague  generality  of  usage  in  which 
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it  can  be  employed  to  mean  anything  or  nothing,  in  favor  of 
the  more  definite  and  vulgar  word  '  sensation.'  He  admits, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  that  there  can  hq  no  "  perr^pHnn  wii-h- 

.  out__actual  jpresent  sensation/*  and  he  also,  in  what  follows, 
grants  the  priority,  both  in  time  and  logically,  of  Sensation  to 
Perception. 

The  sensation  of  an  acorn  (I  would  stick  to  my  example), 
he  says,  is  "involved  in  the  perception  of  it"  (§  60);  but  there 
is  an  exciting  cause  or  stimulant  of  the  sensation  which  is  not 
the  object  of  perception.  If  this  merely  means  that  the  physi- 
cal and  physiological  series  which  constitutes  the  stimulant  as 
such  is  not  perceived,  no  one  will  think  otherwise  :  nay,  is  it 
not  clear  that  this  stimulant  is  not  even  sensed  ?  The  stimu- 
lant is  somehow  involved  as  a  prius  of  fact  in  the  sensation, 
but  it  is  not  itself  sensed.  The  sensation  is  a  resultant  ;  and 
I  ask  Green  in  vain  to  tell  me  what  it  is  as  distinguished  from 
its  stimulant  on  the  one  hand  and  percipience  on  the  other. 
You  sense  something  in  sensation  surely  :  what,  then,  do  you 
sense  ?  A  resultant  '  somewhat '  present  to  consciousness,  I 
should  say.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Then  this  '  somewhat,'  as  sensed, 
is  the  sensate,  just  as  the  object  perceived  is  the  percept. 
What  is  the  sensate?  I  would  ask  those  who  concur  with 
Green  to  wrestle  for  a  few  months  over  this  question  and  not 
to  let  it  go  until  it  bless  them,  even  though  it  should  leave 
them  halt.  In  Green's  hands  we  are  constantly  slipping.  JJCQITL 

I  sensation  to  perception  and  from  perception,  to  sensalion^aa 
we  formerly  slipped  from  sensation  to  feeling,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly impossible  to  say  under  which  thimble  the  pea  is. 

The  discussion  is  further  confused  by  speaking  of  sensations 
and  perceptions  of  an  object  on  the  assumption  of  prior  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions,  whereas  the  question  we  want  answered 
is  :  Setting  aside  nerve-stimulations,  what  is  in  sense  when 
an  acorn  is  first  presented  to  me  and  before  I  perceive  it  ? 
Green  also  talks  of  '  data '  and  '  facts '  of  sensation  :  what,  then, 
are  those  data  and  facts  in  the  case  of  the  acorn  ?  Do  we 
sense  them  ?  Are  they  in  consciousness,  or  where  ?  Or  does 
the  unifying  act  of  a  self -distinguishing  subject  in  percipience 
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unify  nothing  —  no  '  data/  no  '  facts  '  ?  And  if  it  be  that  a 
pig  is  not  a  self -distinguishing  subject,  does  it  in  presence  of 
the  acorn  sense  nothing,  and  then  proceed  to  eat  it  ?  The  pig 
has  eyes  and  a  nose,  and  what  they  yield  to  his  consciousness 
as  confirmed  by  the  report  of  touch  and  taste  when  he  crunches 
it,  is  the  sensate,  and  the  sensate  as  a  whole  and  single  there  put 
before  him  and  called  acorn.  And  every  other  consciousness, 
including  that  of  man,  has  a  sensate  of  the^  acorn,  in  terms  of, 
jts  own  potentiality  of  sensing  the  datum  and  the  data  in  the, 
datum.  When  self-consciousness  emerges  in  the  world  of  finite 
mind-subjects,  the  pure  activity  of  percipience  —  rudimentary 
moment  in  Reason  —  attacks  the  sensate  as  already  there,  and 
reduces  it  to  itself  as  an  affirmed  thing,  and  different  from  all 
else.  This  is  to  "perceive"  :  Percipience  is  de  singulis,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  active  unifying  of  data,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  unify,  the  data  being  lost  in  the  fused  thing  and  as  yet 
implicit  in  it  and  held  by  the  conscious  subject  sub-self- 
consciously. Thereupon,  the  necessary  and  irresistible  energy 
or  nisus  of  Will  continues  its  work  with  a  view  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  acorn  ;  but  it  cannot  take  one  step  towards  this 
until  it  has  torn  the  acorn  into  parts,  and  then  it  unifies  its 
own  discriminations  of  the  characters  of  the  percept,  or  object 
perceived.  This  is  the  higher  moment  concipience,  not  per- 
cipience. The  aggregated  total  in  sensation,  which  is  the 
sensate,  and  which  was  raised  to  the  status  of  an  affirmed  per- 
cept by  the  free  energy  of  Will  (as  the  first  moment  of  Reason), 
is  now  a  concept.  The  totality  is  now  a  unity.  The  sensate 
is  a  synopsis,  the  percept  is  an  affirmation  of  that  synopsis. 
But  now  the  synopsis  has  become  a  synthesis,  as  a  result  of  the 
activity  of  reason ;  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  '  Many  in 
One.' 

I  submit  that  Green's  phenomenology  of  finite  mind  is  radi- 
•cally  defective  ;  and  this  is  shown  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
empirical  definition  of  perception  given  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  as  a 
synthesis  of  a  "group  of  sensibles."  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  the  object  as  distinct  from  the  subject  .a 
"group  of  sensibles,"  so  long  as  we  avoid  a  crude  subjective 
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idealism  of  "permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,"  —  no  objec- 
tion save  this,  that  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  tale  which  the 
object  has  to  tell  to  reason.  But  it  is  manifest  that  sensation 
and  perception  are  constantly  confounded  by  the  empirical 
school,  against  whom  Green  should  have  been  more  on  his 
guard.  Sensation  is  a  synopsis  of  a  group  of  sensibles  as  a 
fused  whole  (the  sensate)  reflexed  into  the  locality  from  which  it 
came.  Perception  is  an  affirmation  of  the  said  sensate  or  fused 
group  of  sensibles  as  a  numerical  one,  and  Concipience  is  the 
affirmation  of  the  said  fused  group  as  fused  and  as  grouped,  in 
brief,  as  related — a  synthesis,  a  one  in  many  and  many  in  one. 

The  phenomenology  of  the  mind  suggests  to  us  to  note  care- 
fully the  various  moments  in  the  ascending  grades  of  conscious- 
ness of  an  object.  We  then  find  that  the  'object '  is  not  the 
constitution  of  a  group  of  sensibles  alone,  but  first  of  all  the 
reflection  of  a  constituted  group  of  sensibles,  and  thereafter 
much  more  than  this.  For  the  object  as  an  actual,  if  analyzed, 
yields  all  the  processes  of  finite  subject  as  in  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  recipience,  active 
percipience,  and  dialectic  of  the  finite  subject  ;  without 
which  occasion,  the  finite  subject  would  lie  in  the  sleep  of 
potentiality.  A  man  who  can  make  explicit  all  that  is  implicit 
in  the  object  reveals  the  finite  subject  in  all  its  processes;  and, 
if  a  man  could  make  explicit  all  the  processes  of  finite  mind, 
including  the  potencies  of  sensation  without  the  presented 
object,  he  could  predict  what  the  object  would  be  when  it 
appeared.  There  is  no  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  cosmic 
system.  But  the  subject  does  not  make  the  object,  nor  the 
object  the  subject.  Together  they  constitute  the  duality  of 
our  experience.  And,  as  regards  the  object  and  its  externality 
and  independence,  the  fundamental  "constituent"  in  the  most 
elementary  sensation  is  Being  there. 

We  must  not  confound  this  question  with  the  larger  question  : 
Can  an  object  exist  at  all  without  a  conscious  subject  ?  The 
use  of  the  word  'object'  answers  the  question,  because  it  carries 
with  it  the  necessary  correlate,  subject.  If  we  ask,  again  :  Can 
there  exist  a  thing  in  feeling,  sensation,  perception,  concep- 
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tion,  or  imagination  which  is  not  in  consciousness,  we  again 
find  ourselves  asking  a  question  which  answers  itself,  for  we 
are  truly  asking  whether  there  can  be  a  consciousness  of  a 
thing  without  a  consciousness.  But  we  are  conscious  of 
many  things  in  art  and  science  in  these  days  of  which  our 
ancestors  were  not  conscious,  and  it  is  this  progress  of  con- 
sciousness which  compels  us  to  say  that  these  '  things '  existed 
without  man's  having  been  conscious  of  them.  Thus  the  true 
question  is  :  Can  there  be  any  existence  which  is  not  a  possible 
object  of  consciousness?  I  conceive  the  answer  to  be  'Yes.' 
Many  things  are  possible  for  my  consciousness  which  are  not 
possible  for  a  dog's  consciousness,  and,  in  like  manner,  many 
things  may  exist  in  creation  which  are  possible  for  a  conscious- 
ness endowed  with  a  higher  potentiality  than  mine.  This  may 
be  called  mere  'common-sense.'  Be  it  so  ;  I  think  it  is  also 
philosophy. 

In  truth,  we  have  not  even  yet  (pace  metaphysicians)  put  the 
question,  which  is  this  :  Can  there  be  any  existence  whatso- 
ever save  in  and  for  and  through  universal  Bee'nt  Mind,  which 
is,  and  yet  is  not,  that  existence, —  within  the  series  and  yet 
not  within  the  series  ?  I  answer  that  the  prosaic  analysis  of 
the  Actual  as  Datum  tells  us  that  there  cannot  be  such  an 
existence. 

In  conclusion,  Green  talks  of  the  "combination  of  data"  in 
sensation  as  nil ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "combination  of  data  "  in 
sensation  is  the  universal  Datum,  and  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
(as  yet  uninterpreted)  object. 

Leaving  the  finite  subject,  Green  now  lifts  it  into  a  position 
of  universality  as  the  principle  of  relations  or  a  related  system. 
The  whole  argument  necessitates  this,  and,  moreover,  the 
method  seems  to  me  quite  justifiable.  The  infinite  Subject  is 
the  finite  subject  universalized  as  a  cosmic  truth.  We  can 
object  to  a  God  so  presented  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  we  object 
to  reality,  or  the  object,  as  a  system  of  relations.  And  this  we 
do  :  not  for  its  untruth,  but  because  of  its  inadequate  analysis 
of  the  object  as  an  Actual.  If  we  call  the  object  a  system 
of  related  beings,  the  two  necessary  elements  in  the  object, 
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whether  of  sensation  or  percipience  (though  they  may  sepa- 
rately or  unitedly  conceal  a  contradiction),  constitute  the  true 
record  of  experience.  This,  I  say,  would  be  a  true  record  so  far, 
but  is  still  inadequate  as  the  notion  of  God;  for  a  related  series 
is  too  generalized  and  abstract  a  term.  The  form  of  relation 
—  the  dialectic  of  the  universe  —  has  to  be  brought  to  light. 

Again,  without  Being  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  subject ;  and  the 
God  of  Green  is  thus  reduced  to  an  abstract  unifying  principle 
of  a  system  of  relations  of  which  you  and  I  are  part.  We  cer- 
tainly are  complex  concretes  ;  and  thus  my  personality  becomes 
a  unitary  system  of  relations  related  to  the  universal  system  of 
relations.  The  universal  "  self  -distinguishing  Subject"  must 
perceive  and  think  me  as  a  mere  unitary  knot  of  relations  in 
relation  to  other  and  universal  relations,  which  unit  is  of  no 
account  save  as  an  infinitesimal  relating  point  in  the  universal 
movement.  Green  holds  that  he  can  see  in  this  a  metaphysical 
basis  for  personality  and  freedom.  I  cannot  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  it.  I  behold  only  one  Universal  Subject  working  out 
a  system  of  relations  for  itself,  as  its  Thought,  by  the  help,  inter 
alia,  of  the  illusory  personalities  of  men.  Monistic  Panthe- 
ism has  Green  fast  in  its  grip,  and  he  has  failed  to  interpret 
experience. 

Green's  general  conclusion  stands  thus  :  The  Universal 
Mind  which  unifies  the  manifold  we  call  the  world  into  a 
related  whole  finds,  or  rather  effects,  a  self-realization  of  itself 
in  finite  minds,  which  thus  are  competent  to  unify  the  manifold 
of  sense  into  a  related  whole  (§  82  et  a!.).  For  myself  I  accept 
this  conclusion  as  a  hypothesis,  as  far  as  it  goes.  My  objec- 
tions to  it  are:  (i)  It  is  a  hypothesis.  For  even  assuming  that 
Green's  analysis  of  finite  mind  is  correct,  the  lifting  of  finite 
mind  into  a  universal  and  objective  centre  which  is  a  self- 
distinguishing  Subject  rests  on  a  felt  necessity  for  a  cosmic 
interpretation,  and  not  on  a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  finite  mind 
itself.  It  is  not  a  demonstration,  but,  however  plausible,  only  a 
probable  and  analogical  conclusion.  Further,  (2)  the  conclusion 
that  a  unifying  principle  of  relations  is  a  self-consciousness  is 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  inevitable.  There  might  be  a  unifying 
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principle  which  was  not  self-conscious  —  not  even  conscious. 
Anima  mundi>  natura  nattirans  might  be  its  name.  But  (3) 
while  I  concur  with  Green  in  holding,  as  he  virtually  at  least 
does,  that  any  notion  of  God  that  man  can  achieve  must  rest  on 
the  nature,  process,  and  necessities  of  finite  mind,  I  think  that 
his  analysis  of  these,  while  subtile  and  most  instructive,  is  not 
a  true  analysis.  (4)  The  notion  of  God  attained  by  Green  is 
inadequate,  because  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
human  mind  either  as  a  reason  or  as  a  thing  of  feeling  and 
emotion.  (5)  Finite  selves  are  affirmed,  but  a  system  of  rela- 
tions with  a  monistic  centre,  cannot,  if  logically  conceived,  yield 
the  system  of  a  finite  self  as  existing  for  itself  and  thus  free. 
All  things,  including  men,  are  merely  vanishing  points  in  the 
life  God  is  leading,  or  pawns  in  the  game  he  is  playing. 

Let  me  add  :  To  the  underlying  principle  of  Green's  Ethics 
the  only  objection  that  can  be  taken,  speaking  quite  generally, 
is  the  prolixity  of  exposition.  That  Reason  is  source  of  Ethics 
I  have  myself  maintained,  and  that  Ethics  rests  on  an  analysis 
of  man  —  the  ascertainment  of  what  he  precisely  is.  But  this 
foundation  of  Ethics  is  of  Hellenic  origin.  Green's  ethical 
discussions  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  a  permanent  book  in 
philosophical  literature.  s  s  LAURIK 
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TT  might  seem  highly  improbable  that  an  anonymous  disser- 
J-  tation  of  only  about  thirty  pages,  prefixed  to  a  translation, 
actually  by  another  hand,  of  a  third  writer's  Latin  work,  should 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  contributions  to 
the  early  development  of  the  <  greatest  happiness'  principle. 
Yet  such  undoubtedly  is  the  "Preliminary  Dissertation,"  now 
known  to  have  been  written  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  prefixed  to 
Law's  translation  of  King's  Origin  of  Evil.  The  first  edition 
(of  the  translation  and  the  Dissertation)  was  published  in  1731 ; 
the  second,  "  revised  and  enlarged, "--an  exact  reprint,1  so  far 
as  the  Dissertation  is  concerned,  —  in  1732. 

A  few  dates  should  be  kept  in  mind  here.  The  first  edition 
of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  and  Merit  was  pub- 
lished in  1711  ;  that  of  Hutcheson's  Inqtdry  into  the  Original 
of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  in  1725.  Hume's  ethical 
system  first  appeared  in  1 740,  as  the  third  book  of  the  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,  the  other  two  books  having  been  published 
the  year  before.  Gay's  Dissertation,  therefore,  appeared  six 
years  after  Hutcheson's  first  ethical  work,  and  nine  years  before 
the  corresponding  work  of  Hume.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Gay's  true  successors,  Tucker  and  Paley,  —  for  Hume  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  him,  —  belong  to  a  later 
generation.  The  Light  of  Nattire  Pursued  was  first  published 
in  1768-74,  and  the  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  in  1785. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  "  Preliminary  Dissertation  "  itself, 
and  give  it  the  very  careful  examination  which  its  importance 
justifies.  The  author's  own  order  of  exposition,  which  is  not 
uniformly  fortunate,  will  be  followed  substantially,  except  where 
notice'  is  given  to  the  contrary.  This  is  possible  on  account  of 
the  brevity  of  the  Dissertation,  and  desirable,  on  the  whole,  as 

1  Except  that  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  first  edition,  which  is  really  super- 
fluous, is  left  out  in  the  second. 
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it  will  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  substance  of  this  remark- 
able essay,  — which  is  not,  for  most,  readily  accessible,  — with 
the  other  ethical  works  named  above. 

Gay  begins  by  remarking  that,  though  all  writers  on  morality 
have  practically  agreed  as  to  what  particular  classes  of  actions 
are  virtuous  or  the  reverse,  they  have  at  least  seemed  to  differ 
in  their  answers  to  the  related  questions  :  (i)  What  is  the 
'  criterion '  of  virtue  ?  and  (2)  What  is  the  motive  by  which 
men  are  induced  to  pursue  it  ?  Both  of  these  questions  must 
be  considered,  of  course,  in  any  treatment  of  Ethics,  and  the 
author's  own  view  is  that  the  same  principle,  or  the  same  set 
of  principles,  will  be  found  to  solve  both. 

It  is  therefore  indifferent  which  side  of  the  moral  problem 
we  attack  first.  But,  before  attempting  anything  constructive, 
Gay  stops  to  notice  a  current  view.  Some  hold  that  a  rational 
creature  will  choose  only  that  which,  on  the  whole,  is  calculated 
to  bring  him  most  happiness  ;  further,  that  virtue  does  bring 
the  agent  most  happiness ;  and  that  therefore  it  will  be  chosen 
just  in  proportion  as  one  is  rational.1  Moreover,  they  hold  that 
whatever  is  an  'object  of  choice'  is  'approved  of.'  Gay  seems 
to  object  to  this  view  mainly  because  it  implies  too  great  a 
degree  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  He 
admits  that  Hutcheson2  has  made  abundantly  plain  :  (i)  that 
most  men  do  actually  approve  virtue  without  knowing  why; 
and  (2)  that  some  pursue  it  even  in  opposition  to  their  own 
apparent  advantage.  But  Hutcheson  was  not  content  with 
emphasizing  the  facts ;  he  had  recourse  to  a  '  moral  sense  '  to 
explain  moral  approval,  and  a  '  public  or  benevolent  affection ' 
to  explain  apparently  disinterested  conduct.  This,  however,  is 
cutting  the  knot  instead  of  untying  it.  We  may  very  well  be 
practically  benevolent  and  capable  of  forming  what  seem  like 
ultimate  moral  judgments,  and  yet  these  phenomena  of  our 
moral  life  may  be  perfectly  explainable  without  assuming 
unknown  '  faculties  '  or  '  principles.' 

1  Here  Gay  carelessly  speaks  of  virtue  as  being  "  always  an  object  of  choice." 

2  Referred  to  as  "  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Idea  of  Virtue." 
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So  much  for  the  point  of  departure.  We  are  now  ready  to 
follow  the  author's  own  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  problems 
of  Ethics.  At  the  very  beginning,  unfortunately,  he  entangles 
himself  and  his  readers  in  a  fruitless  discussion  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  term  '  criterion,'  which  we  may  safely  omit.1  In 
this  discussion,  however,  he  has  occasion  to  define  virtue,  and 
the  definition, — which  he  wrongly  supposes  would  be  accepted 
by  all,  despite  differences  in  ethical  theory,  —  is  quite  important 
for  his  own  treatment  of  Ethics.  He  says :  "  Virtue  is  the 
conformity  to  a  rule  of  life,  directing  the  actions  of  all  rational 
creatures  with  respect  to  each  other's  happiness;  to  which  con- 
formity every  one  in  all  cases  is  obliged :  and  every  one  that  does 
so  conform  is,  or  ought  to  be,  approved  of,  esteemed,  and  loved 
for  so  doing."2  In  justification  of  this  definition,  Gay  observes 
that  virtue  always  implies  some  relation  to  others.  "Where 
self  is  only  concerned,  a  man  is  called  '  prudent '  (not  virtuous), 
and  an  action  which  relates  immediately  to  God  is  styled 
'  religious.'  '  Again,  as  we  have  already  seen,  whatever  men 
may  believe  virtue  to  consist  in,  they  always  assume  that  it 
implies  'obligation,'  and  that  it  deserves  '  approbation.' 

Before  treating  directly  of  the  <  criterion '  of  virtue,  the 
author  chooses  to  consider  *  obligation.'  This  section  3  of  the 
Dissertation  is  so  important,  —  particularly  with  a  view  to  sub- 
sequent ethical  theory,  as  represented  by  Tucker,  Paley,  and 
Bentham,  —  that  the  first  two  paragraphs  will  be  quoted 
in  full. 

"  Obligation  is  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any  action 
in  order  to  be  happy :  i.e.,  when  there  is  such  a  relation  between 
an  agent  and  an  action  that  the  agent  cannot  be  happy  without 
doing  or  omitting  that  action,  then  the  agent  is  said  to  be 
obliged  to  do  or  omit  that  action.  So  that  obligation  is  evi- 
dently founded  upon  the  prospect  of  happiness,  and  arises 
from  that  necessary  influence  which  any  action  has  upon  pres- 
ent or  future  happiness  or  misery.  And  no  greater  obligation 

1  Gay's  own  use  of  '  criterion  '  is  not  quite  exact,  as  will  be  seen  later;  but  the 
omitted  discussion  throws  practically  no  light  on  his  use  of  the  word. 

2  See  p.  xxxvi  (ad  ed.).  a  7;^  §  ^ 
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can  be  supposed  to  be  laid  upon  any  free  agent  without  an 
express  contradiction.1 

"  This  obligation  may  be  considered  four  ways,  according  to 
the  four  different  manners  in  which  it  is  induced  :  First,  that 
obligation  which  ariseth  from  perceiving  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  things,  i.e.,  the  consequences  of  things  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  may  be  called  natural.  Secondly, 
that  arising  from  merit  or  demerit,  as  producing  the  esteem 
and  favor  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  the  contrary,  is  usually 
styled  virtuous?'  Thirdly,  that  arising  from  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  civil.  Fourthly,  that  from  the  authority 
of  God,  religious."  3 

Gay  proceeds  to  show  that  complete  obligation  can  come 
only  from  the  authority  of  God,  "  because  God  only  can  in  all 
cases  make  a  man  happy  or  miserable."  A  few  paragraphs 
further  on  the  author  is  as  explicit  as  one  could  wish  on  this 
point,  —  a  very  important  one,  as  hardly  need  be  remarked,  for 
the  early  Utilitarians,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Cumberland  and 
(probably)  Hume,4  agree  in  regarding  the  motive  of  the  moral 
agent  as  ultimately  egoistic.  He  says:  "  Thus  those  who 
either  expressly  exclude,  or  don't  mention  the  will  of  God,  mak- 
ing the  immediate  criterion  of  virtue  to  be  the  good  of  man- 
kind, must  either  allow  that  virtue  is  not  in  all  cases  obligatory 
(contrary  to  the  idea  which  all  or  most  men  have  of  it)  or  they 
must  say  that  the  good  of  mankind  is  a  sufficient  obligation. 
But  how  can  the  good  of  mankind  be  any  obligation  to  me, 
when  perhaps  in  particular  cases,  such  as  laying  down  my  life, 
or  the  like,  it  is  contrary  to  my  happiness  ?  "  5 

We  are  now  prepared  to  return  to  the  question  regarding  the 
*  criterion  '  of  virtue.  Since  complete  obligation  can  come 

1  Cf.  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,^,  ii,  ch.  ii. 

2  The  confusion  here  is  only  in  the  form  of  expression. 

8  Cf.  Bentham's  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  iii,  particularly 
§§  ii-vi. 

4  Hume  would  be  regarded  as  an  exception  only  by  those  who  accept  the 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  as  a  satisfactory  statement  of  his 
ethical  position. 

6  See  p.  xli.  (In  the  second  edition  one  must  look  out  for  errors  in  paging. 
The  correct  paging  is  given  here.) 
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only  from  God,  the  will  of  God  is  the  immediate  rule  or  cri- 
terion,1 though  not  the  "  whole  will  of  God,"  since  virtue  was 
denned  as  "  the  conformity  to  a  rule  directing  my  behavior 
with  respect  to  my  fellow-creatures."  But,  as  regards  my  fel- 
lows, what  does  God  will  that  I  do  ?  From  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  God,  it  follows  that  he  must  desire  the  happiness  of 
men.  Hence  he  must  will  such  conduct  on  my  part  as  is  cal- 
culated to  conduce  to  their  happiness.  Thus,  the  will  of  God 
is  the  *  immediate  criterion '  of  virtue,  but  the  happiness  of 
mankind  is  the  '  criterion '  of  the  will  of  God.  Hence  we  must 
consider  the  consequences  of  actions,  and  from  these  deduce 
all  particular  virtues  and  vices. 

We  have  now  in  outline  all  the  essential  principles  of  Gay's 
ethical  system  proper.  The  remainder  of  the  Dissertation 
consists  in  an  attempt  to  furnish  an  adequate  psychological 
foundation  for  the  principles  above  set  forth.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  second  part 2  was  as  important  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Associationist  Psychology  as  both  parts  were  for 
the  development  of  early  Utilitarian  theory. 

The  author  begins  by  remarking  that  man  is  a  being  capable, 
not  only  of  passively  experiencing  pleasure  and  pain,  but  of 
foreseeing  the  causes  of  these  and  governing  himself  accord- 
ingly. The  *  end  '  of  action,  —  that  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  — 
is  pleasure.  That  which  man  finds  calculated  to  produce 
pleasure,  he  calls  the  'Good,'  and  approves  of  it;  while  his 
attitude  is  precisely  the  contrary  in  the  case  of  that  which  is 
known  to  have  painful  consequences.  Now  Good  or  Evil,  when 
thought  of,  give  rise  to  a  proportionate  present  pleasure  or 
pain.  This  is  called  '  passion,'  and  the  attending  desire  '  affec- 
tion.' Hence,  by  reflecting  upon  Good  and  Evil,  desires  and 
aversions  are  excited  which  are  (roughly)  distinguished  as  Love 
and  Hatred.  From  these,  variously  modified,  arise  all  the  other 
'passions'  and  'affections.'  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  latter  are  implanted  in  our  nature  originally,  like  our 
capacity  for  experiencing  pleasure  or  pain. 

1  Observe  the  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  '  criterion,'  referred  to  in  note  above. 

2  This  division  of  the  Dissertation  into  two  parts  is  not  explicitly  made  by  Gay. 
At  the  same  time  his  order  of  exposition  inevitably  suggests  it. 
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When  directed  toward  inanimate  objects,  the  passions  and 
affections 1  are  Hope,  Fear,  Despair,  and  its  unnamed  opposite. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  our  pleasures  and  pains  depend 
quite  as  much  upon  other  conscious  agents  as  upon  inanimate 
objects.  Hence,  as  Gay  says:  "As  I  perceive  that  my  happiness 
is  dependent  on  others,  I  cannot  but  judge  whatever  I  apprehend 
to  be  proper  to  excite  them  to  endeavor  to  promote  my  happi- 
ness, to  be  a  means  of  happiness,  i.e.,  I  cannot  but  approve  it." 
Moreover,  since  others  can  be  induced  to  act  for  my  happiness 
only  by  the  prospect  of  their  own  future  happiness,  I  cannot 
but  approve  of  "  the  annexing  pleasure  to  such  actions  of  theirs 
as  are  undertaken  upon  my  account."  And,  since  we  desire 
what  we  approve  of,2  we  desire  the  happiness  of  those  who 
have  done  us  good.  That  in  the  agent  (a  voluntary  action  or 
series  of  such  actions)  which  constitutes  the  ground  for  the 
approbation  and  love  just  accounted  for,  is  called  the  '  merit ' 
of  the  agent  ;  the  contrary,  '  demerit.' 

But  here  a  difficulty  arises.  How  can  there  be  '  merit '  in 
the  action  of  another,  when  that  action  is  performed  (ultimately) 
for  the  agent's  own  happiness  ?  The  main  reason  why  this 
seems  paradoxical,  or  worse,  to  common-sense  is  that  common- 
sense  does  not  distinguish  between  an  *  inferior '  and  an  *  ulti- 
mate '  end.  In  by  far  the  greater  part  of  human  actions,  it  is 
an  *  inferior  '  end  that  the  agent  has  in  mind.  Thus,  though 
the  happiness  of  the  agent  is  always  the  '  ultimate '  end,  all  that 
the  beau  immediately  desires  is  to  please  by  his  dress,  and  all 
that  the  student  immediately  desires  is  knowledge.  For  any 
such  '  particular '  end,  we  may,  of  course,  inquire  the  reason  ; 
but  to  expect  a  reason  for  the  '  ultimate  '  end  is  absurd.  "To 
ask  why  I  pursue  happiness,  will  admit  of  no  other  answer 
than  an  explanation  of  the  terms." 

But,  to  proceed,  when  the  '  particular '  end  of  any  action  is 
the  happiness  of  another,  that  action  is  '  meritorious.'  On  the 
other  hand,  "  when  an  agent  has  a  view  in  any  particular  action 
distinct  from  my  happiness,  and  that  view  is  his  only  motive  to 

1  Gay  makes  no  serious  attempt  to  keep  the  two  separate. 

2  The  apparent  logical  inversion  here  is  Gay's. 
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that  action,  tho'  that  action  promote  my  happiness  to  never  so 
great  a  degree,  yet  that  agent  acquires  no  merit,  i.e.,  he  is  not 
thereby  entitled  to  any  favor  and  esteem."  It  makes  a  great 
difference,  to  be  sure,  whether  another  aims  at  my  favor  in  gen- 
eral, or  only  for  some  particular  end  which  he  has  in  view.  "  I 
am  under  less  obligation  (caeteris  paribus)  the  more  particular 
his  expectations  from  me  are  ;  but  under  obligation  I  am."  1 

Gay  concludes  by  noticing  a  possible  "  grand  objection  "  to 
his  theory.  It  is  this.  The  reason  or  end  of  action  must  always 
be  known  t(5  the  agent  ;  otherwise,  it  would  not  actually  be  his 
motive.  The  inquiry,  e.g.,  is  not  why  one  should  be  grateful, 
but  why  one  is  so.  As  Hutcheson  has  shown,  the  majority  of 
mankind  approve  of  virtue  immediately,  and  apparently  without 
regard  to  their  own  interest.  Must  we  not,  then,  after  all,  as- 
sume that  author's  <  moral  sense  '  and  '  public  affections  '  ? 

The  reply  given  to  this  supposed  question  is  substantially  as 
follows.  The  matter  of  fact  here  appealed  to  has  already  been 
admitted,  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  theory.  "  As, 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  we  don't  always  trace  every  proposition 
whose  truth  we  are  examining  to  a  first  principle  or  axiom,  but 
acquiesce  as  soon  as  we  perceive  it  deducible  from  some  known 
or  presumed  truth,  so  in  our  cdnduct  we  do  not  always  travel 
to  the  ultimate  end  of  our  actions,  happiness ;  but  rest  con- 
tented as  soon  as  we  perceive  any  action  subservient  to  a 
known  or  presumed  means  of  happiness.  .  .  .  And  these 
RESTING  PLACES2  are  so  often  used  as  principles,  that,  at 
last,  letting  that  slip  out  of  our  minds  which  first  inclined  us 
to  embrace  them,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  them  not,  as  they 
really  are,  the  substitutes  of  principles,  but  principles  them- 
selves." Hence  people  have  imagined  '  innate  ideas,' '  instincts,' 
and  the  like  ;  and  the  author  adds :  "  I  cannot  but  wonder  why 
the  pecuniary  sense,  a  sense  of  power  and  party,  etc.,  were  not 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  moral,  —  that  of  honor,  order,  and 
some  others."  3 

1  See  p.  xlviii. 

2  The  large  capitals  are  Gay's,  and  they  occur  here  only. 

3  See  p.  liii. 
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More  exactly,  the  true  explanation  is  this.  "We  first 
perceive  or  imagine  some  real  good,  i.e.,  fitness  to  promote  our 
happiness,  in  those  things  which  we  love  and  approve  of." 
Hence  we  annex  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  the  same,  with  the 
result  that  the  idea  and  the  attendant  pleasure  become  indis- 
solubly  associated.  Gay's  first  example  is  the  one  which  has 
since  become  so  well  known  in  this  connection,  i.e.,  the  love  of 
money.  It  is  matter  of  experience  that  money,  first  desired 
merely  for  what  it  will  procure,  sometimes  itself  becomes  the 
exclusive  object  of  pursuit.  In  the  same  way  knowledge,  fame, 
etc.,  come  to  be  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves.  Now  this 
principle  is  quite  sufficient,  he  holds,  to  explain  our  disinterested 
practice  of  virtue,  as  well  as  certain  perverted  tendencies  of 
human  nature. 

As  regards  these  latter,  Gay  treats  in  particular  of  envy, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  never  envy  those  who  are  very 
much  above  or  below  us,  but  rather  those  who  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  competitors.  The  teleology  is  plain, 
he  thinks;  the  success  of  those  with  whom  we  either  directly  or 
indirectly  compete  means  less  chance  for  ourselves.  "  This," 
as  he  quaintly  adds,  "  may  possibly  cast  some  light  upon  the 
black  designs  and  envious  purposes  of  the  fallen  angels.  For 
why  might  not  they  have  formerly  had  some  competition  with 
their  fellows  ?  And  why  may  not  such  associations  be  as 
strong  in  them  as  [in]  us  ?  " 

At  the  very  close  of  the  Dissertation  the  author  barely  refers, 
—  though  what  he  says  is  perfectly  clear  and  to  the  point,  — 
to  another  consideration  which  does  much  to  make  his  general 
(hedonistic)  position  plausible.  It  is  not  necessary,  he  says, 
that  we  should  form  associations  like  those  above  described  for 
ourselves.  We  may  very  well  take  them  from  others,  i.e., 
"annex  pleasure  or  pain  to  certain  things  or  actions  be- 
cause we  see  others  do  it,  and  acquire  principles  of  action  by 
imitating  those  whom  we  admire,  or  whose  esteem  we  would 
procure.  Hence  the  son  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices 
and  the  party  of  his  father,  as  well  as  his  estate."  In  this 
way  we  can  account  for  national  virtues  and  vices,  disposi- 
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tions  and  opinions,  as   well  as  for  what   is   generally  called 
'prejudice  of  education.' 

We  should  now  recognize,  I  suppose,  that  even  from  the 
empirical  point  of  view  the  phenomena  to  which  Gay  refers 
would  have  to  be  explained,  not  merely  by  '  association/  but 
partly  by  heredity  and  partly  by  what  we  can  hardly  avoid  call- 
ing the  'instinct  of  imitation/  Such  considerations  at  once 
add  plausibility  to  the  hedonistic  aspect  of  Gay's  system,  and 
suggest  the  important  limitations  of  the  principle  of  '  associa- 
tion/ which  he  inclines  to  regard  as  all-sufficient.  Perhaps  it 
was  from  a  certain  parental  tenderness  for  the  infant  principle 
of  '  association '  that  Gay  neglected  to  press  an  argument  which 
might  have  threatened  to  prove  a  two-edged  sword. 

The  Dissertation  was  so  distinctly  a  new  departure  that  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  remarking  at  once  upon  Gay's  relation  to  sub- 
sequent ethical  theory.  How  completely  his  position  was 
adopted  by  Tucker  and  Paley,  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  those  writers  who  has  carefully  followed  the 
above.  Here,  however,  we  must  rather  attempt  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  to  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors who  had  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  Utilitarian  principle. 

Cumberland  had  seemed  to  make  both  <  the  greatest  happiness 
of  all '  and  'the  perfection  of  body  and  mind'  the  moral  end,  and 
this  without  suspecting  any  difficulty  in  so  doing;  while  Locke, 
though  deeply  interested  in  Ethics  on  the  theological  and  prac- 
tical side,  and,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  a  hedonist, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  coherent  ethical  system  of  his 
own.  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
done  much  for  the  development  of  English  ethical  theory,  but 
their  relation  to  hedonism  was  only  indirect.  In  Gay's  Disser- 
tation we  have,  in  its  complete  and  unmistakable  form,  what  we 
later  shall  have  to  recognize  as  the  first  characteristic  phase  of 
English  Utilitarianism.1 

1  It  is  important  to  remember  that,  while  Hume,  who  published  his  ethical 
system  in  its  first  form  only  nine  years  after  the  Dissertation,  was  incomparably 
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Evidently  the  more  particular  comparison  must  be  between 
Gay  and  Cumberland,  for  these  authors  alone,  up  to  this  time, 
had  really  stated  the  '  greatest  happiness  '  principle.  Cumber- 
land, as  we  have  just  seen,  defined  the  Good,  now  in  terms  of 
'happiness,'  now  in  terms  of  'perfection,'  though  the  emphasis, 
on  the  whole,  seems  clearly  enough  to  be  on  the  hedonistic  aspect 
of  the  system.  Gay,  on  the  other  hand,  consistently  defined 
the  Good  as  Happiness,  and  Happiness  as  "  the  sum  of  pleas- 
ures." Moreover,  though  he  does  not  discuss  the  question  of 
possible  '  qualitative  distinctions '  between  pleasures,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  for  him  such  distinctions  would  have  no  meaning. 
This,  again,  is  an  advance  upon  Cumberland,  for  though  the 
latter  author  by  no  means  commits  himself  to  the  doctrine  of 
'  qualitative  distinctions,'  and  seems  on  the  whole  to  hold  the 
opposite  view,  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  his  treatment 
which  was  almost  inevitable,  considering  that  he  practically 
carries  through  Happiness  and  Perfection  as  coordinate  prin- 
ciples. 

As  regards  the  motive  of  the  moral  agent,  there  is  in  Gay  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  confusion  which  is  so  striking  in  Cumber- 
land. To  be  sure,  Cumberland  had  felt,  what  Shaftesbury  later 
made  evident,  that  man  is  essentially  a  social  being  and  that 
the  true  Good  must  be  a  common  good.  His  actual  treatment, 
however,  is  quite  confusing ;  generally,  the  agent's  motive  in 
moral  action  seems  to  be  regarded  as  altruistic,  but  some- 
times the  language  used  seems  to  imply  at  least  a  very  consid- 
erable admixture  of  egoism.  In  Gay,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
even  a  fictitious  simplicity.  All  the  phenomena  of  moral  action, 

superior  to  Gay,  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer,  he  did  not  happen  to  state  the 
Utilitarian  doctrine  in  the  form  which  was  destined  first  to  be  developed.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  this  was  a  matter  of  chance.  Hume's  system,  much  more 
complex  than  Gay's,  and,  one  may  add,  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  to  writers  like  Tucker,  Paley,  and  Bentham,  whose  single  aim 
appears  to  have  been  simplicity  of  theory.  All  the  writers  just  named  form  a  per- 
fectly definite  school  (Bentham  and  even  the  historians  of  Ethics  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding),  while  the  phase  of  Utilitarianism  which  Hume  represents  was 
not  further  developed  until  comparatively  recent  times.  Historically,  then,  Hume 
stands  outside  of  the  direct  line  of  development,  though  he  doubtless  represents 
the  Utilitarian  position,  as  we  now  understand  it,  much  more  adequately  than  any 
one  else  who  wrote  in  his  own,  or  even  the  succeeding,  generation. 
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as  we  have  seen,  are  explained  by  the  '  association  of  ideas  '  and 
what  has  more  recently  been  termed  the  '  law  of  obliviscence.' 
We  begin  as  egoists,  and,  indeed,  throughout  our  lives  we  uni- 
formly seek  our  own  pleasures,  avoid  our  own  pains.  But  it 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  originally  altru- 
istic to  a  certain  degree.  For,  although  our  own  happiness  be 
always  our  <  ultimate '  end,  it  is  by  no  means  always  our  '  proxi- 
mate '  end.  The  system  theoretically  allows  for  cases  of 
extreme  self-sacrifice.  Whether  it  really  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these,  is  a  question  which  we  hardly  need  enter 
upon  here.  The  present  generation  is  not  likely  to  make,  or 
allow,  extraordinary  claims  for  the  unaided  principle  of  '  asso- 
ciation.' 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  the  '  criterion '  of  moral  action 
and  of  the  motive  of  the  moral  agent  by  the  two  authors  whom 
we  are  comparing.  Closely  related  to  the  latter  question  is 
that  of  the  ultimate  meaning  of  <  obligation.'  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Cumberland's  treatment  of  obligation  was  not  alto- 
gether consistent  with  his  system  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  basing 
upon  the  essentially  social  nature  of  man  and  claiming  here,  as 
generally  elsewhere,  a  certain  amount  of  altruism  for  the  moral 
agent,  he  merely  tries  to  show  that  it  is  greatly  for  the  selfish 
advantage  of  any  given  individual  to  lead  the  moral  life,  even 
when  extreme  sacrifices  are  demanded.  This  was  doubtless 
done  in  order  to  meet  Hobbes  on  his  own  ground,  but  the  same 
reason  led  Cumberland  to  confine  his  arguments  to  consequences 
that  might  be  expected  in  this  present  life.  For  obvious 
reasons,  he  does  not  make  out  a  perfectly  clear  case. 

Gay  was  not  hampered  with  any  such  controversial  considera- 
tions. His  treatment  is  only  too  clear  and  consistent  through- 
out. "  Obligation  is  the  necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any 
action  in  order  to  be  happy.  .  .  .  And  no  greater  obligation  can 
be  supposed  to  be  laid  upon  any  free  agent  without  an  express 
contradiction."  This  was  as  consistent  for  Gay  as  it  was  other- 
wise for  Cumberland;  and  he  immediately  goes  on  to  enumerate 
"the  four  different  manners  in  which  [obligation]  is  induced." 
These  are  precisely  what  appear  later  as  Bentham's  four  "sane- 
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tions."  But  how  can  complete  obligation  (which  common-sense 
demands)  be  vindicated,  if  we  define  obligation  as  has  just  been 
done  ?  Gay  sees  very  clearly  that  we  must  here  depend  upon 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  "because  God  only 
can  in  all  cases  make  a  man  happy  or  miserable."  And  there 
is  no  restriction  to  rewards  and  punishments  as  given  in  this 
present  life.  This  position  was,  of  course,  adopted  by  Tucker 
and  Paley,  the  only  difference  being  that  Paley  particularly 
insists  upon  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  This 
whole  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  complete  obligation ' 
for  Utilitarianism  in  its  earlier  form,  would  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  if  we  were  to  compare  Paley  and 
Bentham  with  Gay  and  with  each  other.  Here  it  is  enough 
to  notice  that,  if  we  assume  the  necessarily  egoistic  nature 
of  the  motive  of  the  moral  agent,  and  at  the  same  time 
attempt  to  preserve  the  absolute  character  of  obligation,  Gay's 
position  is  the  only  logical  one. 

In  Cumberland  we  found  some  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
expression  <  Right  Reason.'  The  author  had  evidently  been 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  intuitionists  and  intellectualists, 
though  he  opposed  most  of  their  characteristic  doctrines,  and 
this  without  really  having  worked  out  his  own  position  in  detail. 
Nothing  corresponding  to  this  confusion  is  to  be  found  in  Gay. 
He  does,  indeed,  in  one  passage  seem  to  distinguish  between 
Experience  and  Reason,  but  this  is  misleading,  for  he  imme- 
diately adds,  "  You  either  perceive  the  inconveniences  of  some 
things  and  actions,  when  they  happen,  or  you  foresee  them  by 
contemplating  the  nature  of  the  things  and  actions."  Reason 
here  is  evidently  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  predicting  upon 
the  basis  of  past  experience. 

Again,  in  Cumberland  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
then  almost  universally  current  conception  of  Laws  of  Nature. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  system  does  not  really  depend  upon 
this  scaffolding,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  cumbered 
than  helped  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  this  conception  of  Natu- 
ral Laws  not  only  gives  its  name  to  Cumberland's  treatise,  but 
almost  wholly  determines  its  external  form.  The  reader  hardly 
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needs  to  be  reminded  that  Gay's  remarkable  essay  is  entirely 
free  from  such  superfluities.  One  point,  however,  should  be 
noticed  in  this  connection.  Gay  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Will 
of  God  as  the  '  immediate  criterion '  of  morality ;  but  the 
Divine  Will  itself  is  determined  to  that  which  will  bring  the 
greatest  happiness  to  mankind,  or,  as  the  author  himself 
expresses  it,  "The  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  criterion  of 
the  Will  of  God."  The  Utilitarian  principle,  then,  is  clearly 
regarded  as  ultimate.  It  would  be  a  gross  misunderstanding 
of  Gay  to  class  him  with  those  who  make  morality  depend  upon 
the  arbitrary  will  of  God. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  Cumberland  nor  Gay  discusses 
the  possibility  of  the  'hedonistic  calculus.'  Neither  of  them 
seems  to  suspect  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  this  had  never  been  distinctly  raised  as  an  objection 
to  hedonism  up  to  the  time  which  we  are  considering.  Perhaps 
this  was  to  be  expected,  for  such  refinements  are  likely  to 
belong  to  a  later  stage  of  ethical  discussion;  but  it  does  at  first 
seem  rather  strange  that,  while  Gay  was  the  earliest  consistent 
exponent  of  the  Utilitarian  principle,  he  did  not  anywhere  use 
the  formula,  'the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 
Hutcheson,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  used  this  very  formula, 
though  it  does  not  for  him  express  the  whole  essence  of  mo- 
rality, as  it  would  have  done  for  Gay ;  and  Gay  must  have  been 
familiar  with  Hutcheson's  writings,  for  he  controverts  them 
intelligently. 

It  would  be  quite  too  ingenious  to  suggest  that  Gay  refrained 
from  using  the  expression  precisely  because  Hutcheson  had 
happened  to  use  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  willing  to 
avail  himself  of  all  that  he  considered  true  in  the  Inquiry.  The 
only  importance  which  really  can  be  attached  to  the  omission 
is  this  :  Gay  and  his  immediate  successors1  held  clearly  and 
definitely  to  the  view  that,  in  the  last  resort,  all  human  motives 
are  selfish.  From  this  standpoint,  the  (now  accepted)  formula 

1  With  the  exception  of  Hume,  whose  treatment  of  'sympathy'  is  ambiguous 
in  Book  III  of  the  Treatise,  and  who  admits  a  certain  degree  of  native  altruism  in 
the  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals. 
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is  by  no  means  so  inevitable  as  it  would  be,  if  one  admitted 
the  existence  of  disinterested  sympathy  and  insisted  that  this 
latter  must  be  present  in  the  case  of  all  truly  moral  action. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  remarkable  essay,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  its  full  significance  can  be  appreciated  only  after  one 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  back  many  of  what  are  regarded 
as  characteristic  doctrines  of  Tucker  and  Paley  to  this  their 
undoubted  source.  However  much  these  authors  did  to  fill  in 
the  outline,  —  and  Tucker,  at  least,  did  a  very  great  deal,  —  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  whole  outline  of  Utilitarianism,  in  its 
first  complete  and  unencumbered  form,  is  to  be  found  in  Gay's 
«  Preliminary  Dissertation."  ERNEST  ALBEE. 


JACOB   BOHME  AND    HIS  RELATION  TO    HEGEL. 

IN  a  letter  addressed  by  Hegel  to  his  friend  Van  Ghert  of 
Amsterdam,  he  thanks  him  warmly  for  the  gift  of  an 
edition  of  Jacob  Bohme's  works,  a  gift  which  he  says  is  very 
valuable  to  him,  since  he  had  not  hitherto  possessed  a  copy 
of  his  writings.  He  adds:  "Bohme's  Theosophy  always  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  most  notable  attempts,  on  the  part  of  a 
profound  yet  uncultivated  man,  to  grasp  the  inmost  nature  of 
absolute  existence.  For  Germany  he  possesses  the  peculiar 
interest  of  being  the  first  really  German  philosopher.  Con- 
sidering the  capabilities  of  his  time  and  the  small  degree 
of  training  he  possessed  in  abstract  thought,  he  makes  the 
supremest  effort  to  bring  the  deep  speculative  element  which 
rested  in  his  imagination  into  the  form  of  the  conception, 
and  so  to  work  upon  the  ordinary  conception  as  to  allow  the 
speculative  element  to  be  therein  expressed." 

Everywhere  throughout  his  works,  Hegel  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  Bohme,  and  speaks,  as  here,  of  the  latter's  profoundly 
speculative  thought.  Hegel  devotes  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of 
his  History  of  Philosophy  to  Bohme's  life  and  teaching,  and 
writes  with  keenest  interest  of  the  struggles  Bohme  made  in 
endeavoring  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  Idea.1  This  in 
itself  is  enough  to  afford  us  ample  interest  in  this  *  forgotten 
philosopher,'  —  a  philosopher  who,  looming  indistinct  from  out 
the  mists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  could 
claim  to  be  a  child  of  the  Reformation  doubtless,  while  yet 
his  outward  form,  at  least,  bears  traces  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
past.  And  yet  it  requires  no  slight  effort  to  persist  in  the 
endeavor  to  read  Bohme's  writings  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Much  in  them  is  far-fetched  and  obscure ;  and  often, 
as  even  Hegel  acknowledges,  his  qualities,  spirits,  and  angels, 

1  See  also  the  sympathetic  references  to  Bohme  and  his  interpreter,  Franz  v. 
Baader,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedic. 
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"make  one's  head  swim."  Still,  the  effort  being  made,  the 
reader  is  in  some  degree  rewarded ;  for,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  Hegel's  interpretation  assists  us  largely  in  our  appre- 
hension of  it,  we  find  that  here  is  one  who  would  seem  to 
have  a  real  grasp  of  the  ideal  side  of  life,  one  to  whom  the 
absolute  Reality  presents  itself,  not  as  something  far  off  and 
remote  from  men,  but  as  that  which  is  present  here  and  now, 
as  that  which  is  '  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.'  To  both 
Hegel  and  Bohme  the  real  world  is  no  abstraction,  but  a  vital 
principle  in  process  of  realizing  itself, — that  is  to  say,  mani- 
festing itself  as  Reason,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  and  more  con- 
crete form,  as  God.  And  it  is  just  the  manner  in  which  this 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case  that  Bohme  tries  to  show.  Phi- 
losophy, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Theosophy  (for  Bohme's 
philosophy  is  all  expressed  in  theological  form,  the  form  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar),  is  an  endeavor  to  find  the  reality 
of  the  divine  idea,  to  justify  reality;  Reason,  to  him,  is  but 
the  comprehension  of  the  divine  work.  In  any  consideration 
of  his  work  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  form  in  which 
Bohme  expresses  his  ideas,  or,  for  this  reason,  disregard  his 
teaching  as  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  when,  as  now,  our 
lives,  as  our  beliefs,  seem  so  strangely  separated  into  isolated 
fragments,  when  the  sphere  of  religion  and  that  of  specula- 
tion are  frequently  regarded  as  two  regions  lying  separately 
side  by  side,  surely  it  behooves  us  to  turn  back  to  a  philosopher 
who  was  also  a  theologian,  and  who  looked  on  his  religion 
as  philosophy  and  his  philosophy  as  religion.  It  is  this  con- 
crete mind  in  Bohme  that  constitutes  his  value,  though  we 
must  always  recollect  that  all  our  efforts  will  be  required  to 
penetrate  the  husk  in  which  the  truth  is  hid.  There  are 
many,  doubtless,  by  whom  the  '  mystic '  and  unliteral  form 
is  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  contra- 
dictions which  confront  them  in  their  thinking  ;  and  to  these 
the  '  dim  twilight '  of  Bohme  and  of  such  as  Bohme  will  always 
have  an  attraction.  But  it  is  not  to  these  that  he  appeals 
most  strongly.  Bohme's  spiritual  children  are  of  a  hardier 
growth  ;  they  are  those,  who,  like  Hegel,  possess  a  strong, 
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firm  grasp  of  life,  and  who  accord  to  Reason  the  place  of 
paramount  importance. 

Jacob  Bohme  was  born  in  1575  at  Altseidenberg,  a  small 
village  in  Lusatia,  not  far  from  Gorlitz,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Bohemia.  He  was  given  a  plain  education,  such  as  it  was 
supposed  would  fit  him  for  a  tradesman's  life.  The  strange 
errors  in  orthography  into  which  he  falls,  as  also  his  unscien- 
tific attempts  to  explain  the  so-called  '  nature-language '  (in 
which  a  sort  of  connection  is  assumed  between  the  sound  of 
a  word  and  its  sense)  would  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
prove  that  his  education  had  not  been  extensive.  Bohme  has 
had  many  biographers,  and  strange  tales  are  told  of  marvel- 
lous visions  and  mysterious  apparitions,  all  pointing  to  a  super- 
natural call  to  special  work  and  service.  His  works,  even,  were 
written  under  constraint.  He  professes  to  have  had  no  inten- 
tion of  publishing  his  experiences,  being,  like  a  seer  of  old, 
impelled  to  disburden  himself  of  what  he  had  seen  and  felt; 
and  as  he  wrote,  what  had  once  seemed  disconnected  and 
incoherent  gradually  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  a  consis- 
tent whole.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  his  shoemaking 
work  began,  and  late  at  night  after  it  was  finished,  Bohme 
wrote ;  and  his  first  great  work,  the  Aitrora,  or  Morning  Red- 
ness,  whether  inspired  or  not,  bears  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  produced,  for  it  gives  the  reader  the  impression 
of  a  stray  collection  of  leaves  loosely  joined  together.  His 
later  works  are  more  consistently  thought  out. 

Bohme' s  visions  and  Bohme's  want  of  method  were  both 
peculiarly  antipathetic  to  Hegel.  As  regards  the  last-men- 
tioned quality,  the  strictures  of  one  whose  system  is  nothing 
if  not  all-embracing,  and  who  often  wearies  us  in  following 
out  the  logical  workings  of  his  mind,  are  severe;  and  as  to  the 
visions,  Hegel's  clear,  rational  mind  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  them.  He  never  tires  of  pointing  out  the  vanity  of 
expecting  special  manifestations  to  one  individual  rather  than 
to  another.  Such  '  contingencies  '  have  no  significance  to  him 
whose  interest  is  in  the  Universal.  And  yet  he  tells,  with 
some  degree  of  interest,  of  Bohme's  « conversion,'  of  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  he  was  '  spiritually  awakened '  by  the  words  in 
the  Bible,  "Your  heavenly  Father  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him."  l  In  a  sense  no  one  was  further  re- 
moved from  mysticism  than  Hegel,  if  mysticism  is  regarded 
simply  as  what  is  incomprehensible,  or  at  least  beyond  our 
ken.  That  form  of  mysticism  he  connects  with  superstition, 
and  he  believes  it  to  be  false  and  transient.  But  mysticism  in 
Bohme's  sense,  and  in  the  sense  of  many  others  to  whom  the 
name  of  mystic  is  given,  is  really  something  very  different.  It 
represents  what  is  more  akin  to  speculative  thought.  Thought 
at  all  times  tends  to  become  abstract  and  broken  up  into 
isolated  parts ;  it  is  not  the  sophists  only,  who  have  regarded 
one  aspect  so  completely  that  the  other  seems  untrue,  who 
have  made  some  sort  of  scepticism  a  necessity.  In  all  times 
the  case  has  been  the  same,  and  the  mysticism  that  has 
taken  refuge  in  mysticism  because  the  real  seems  irrational, 
and  all  the  world  vain,  is  tantamount  to  the  scepticism  which 
equally  renounces  thought,  and  leads  the  reason  captive. 
Speculative  mysticism,  however,  is  something  very  different, 
and  of  it  Hegel's  understanding  is  exceptionally  keen.  In  this 
case  the  mystical  is  taken  to  indicate,  not  a  region  somewhere 
outside  the  embrace  of  thought,  but  simply  one  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  abstract  understanding  in  its  own  unaided  efforts. 
Opinions  go  this  way  and  that,  and  the  question  is  asked  : 
Where  can  truth  be  found?  Instead  of  answering  :  There 
is  no  Truth,  nothing  absolute  or  permanent,  Reason  replies 
that  Truth  is  present  here ;  the  mystery  is  a  mystery  indeed, 
and  yet  no  mystery,  for  it  is  revealed  to  us  through  Reason. 
Nothing  is  too  great  for  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  know  ; 
and  yet  what  we  know,  cannot  be  known  by  abstract  think- 
ing. The  contradictions  present  in  it  are  evident  to  any  one 
who  considers  what  it  means.  We  seize  upon  a  view  of  things, 
"  and  work  it  to  its  death ;  we  seize  upon  another,  and  find  equal 
lack  of  satisfaction.  And,  all  the  time,  the  Truth  is  something 
above  those  aspects  or  phases :  it  embraces  both  within  itself, 
and  is  all  the  richer  for  so  doing. 

1  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  Hi,  p.  190  (English  edition). 
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It  is  this  'deep,  concrete  heart'  that  attracted  Hegel.  The 
*  barbarous  form '  he  forgave  when  he  found  that  he  could 
detect  the  sound  thought  below  the  unattractive  surface.  How 
far  Bohme  really  suggested  new  lines  of  thought  to  Hegel,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  that  all  he  did  was  to  show 
the  latter  that  the  same  ideas  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
thought,  the  ideas  which  were  worked  out  bit  by  bit  by  gener- 
ations of  philosophers,  were,  so  to  speak,  potentially  present 
long  ago;  that,  just  as  the  intense  beliefs  of  ignorant  men 
bring  them  to  a  point  not  differing  greatly  from  that  reached 
by  the  man  who  has  carefully  thought  out  his  creed,  so  by 
what  would  seem  a  sort  of  intuition,  the  meaning  of  life  and 
all  that  it  embraces  may  be  discovered  by  him  who  diligently 
seeks  the  revelation.  And  the  interest  of  such  a  discovery 
is  not  an  outside  interest  only,  but  also  a  confirmation. 

Bohme,  the  *  enthusiastic  shoemaker,'  was  after  all  no 
abnormal  phenomenon,  but  a  child  of  his  age,  overflowing 
with  thoughts  and  ideas  which  seemed  too  great  for  him  to 
contain.  He  was  born  at  a  time  of  great  awakening,  at  a 
time  when  everything  was  taking  a  new  form,  when  a  long 
spell  of  deadness  was  being  followed  by  a  burst  of  life,  when 
not  one  section  alone,  but  all  sections  of  men  were  roused  to 
a  new  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  Fresh  views  of  nature, 
and  of  man's  place  in  nature,  came  into  existence  :  man 
as  man  became  of  infinite  importance  in  the  view  of  the  Cath- 
olics as  well  as  of  the  Protestants  ;  of  Paracelsus,  from  whom 
Bohme  derived  so  much,  as  well  as  of  Luther.  The  forms, 
indeed,  were  not  very  different,  the  doctrines  held  seemed 
very  nearly  as  scholastic  as  before  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
apprehended  them  was  quite  another.  The  ideas  which  then 
awoke  soon  broke  through  the  shell  in  which  they  had  been 
enveloped,  and  all  proceeded  fresh  and  strong  from  the  fulness 
of  the  heart.  It  was  not  till  long  after  this,  when  philosophy 
had  '  painted  its  gray  in  gray,'  that  men  realized  the  nature  of 
the  change  that  had  wrought  the  spiritual  transformation,  and 
brought  so  much  practical  work  in  its  wake.  So  far  feeling 
was  sufficient  to  carry  them  along,  without  their  necessarily 
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troubling  about  explanations,  or  seeing  the  drift  of  all  that 
they  professed.  In  religion,  it  would  appear,  the  result  was 
finally  a  sort  of  petrifaction;  its  forms  became  fossilized,  and, 
these  forms  becoming  of  paramount  importance,  quarrels  fol- 
lowed, which  separated  sect  from  sect,  and  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  dogmatism  apparently  as  barren  as  before. 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  strife  between  the  different  sects, 
between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  Bohme  saw  that  all  this 
dogma  must  be  shown  to  be  rational  in  its  nature,  if  it  were 
to  prove  of  any  permanent  value.  His  work,  like  the  work 
of  all  great  speculative  minds  of  more  recent  days,  was  to  find 
the  rational  element  in  what  is  actual  and  present;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  what  constituted  the  strong  attraction  which 
he  had  for  Hegel.  There  were  occasions,  doubtless,  in 
which  both  might  go  astray  by  seeking  to  prove  that  rational 
which  in  reality  pertained  to  the  contingent  only ;  and  Bohme, 
doubtless,  erred  much  and  frequently  in  this  respect.  But 
none  the  less  he,  as  well  as  his  great  disciple,  has  rendered 
valiant  service  in  demonstrating  the  universal  principles  under- 
lying all  manifestations  of  the  rational,  and  in  bringing  them  to 
consciousness. 

Let  us  try  to  consider  how  that  task  presented  itself  to 
Jacob  Bohme. 

Before  this  time,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  scholastic 
system,  ideas  such  as  God,  the  soul,  the  world,  had  been 
taken  as  facts  ready  to  hand;  and  predicates  were  added  to 
them  as  occasion  seemed  to  require.  Certain  conceptions, 
religious  and  philosophical,  were  present  then  as  now,  and 
these  were  for  the  most  part  summed  up  in  the  idea  of  God 
and  his  relation  to  man  and  to  the  world.  Theology  was  as 
yet  triumphant,  and  the  secular  element  in  life  not  yet  laid 
hold  of.  Many  years  had  yet  to  pass  before  a  new  conception 
was  arrived  at,  —  a  conception  which  broke  down  the  barrier 
between  the  two;  which  declared,  as  Hegel  puts  it,  that  all 
that  is  real  is  actually  rational,  and  that  the  rational  is  real. 
But  Bohme  seems  to  have  had  some  glimmering  of  the  change 
of  standpoint,  to  have  regarded  his  theology  as  a  philosophy 
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of  life,  and  to  have  understood  by  God  nearly  all  that  is  indi- 
cated now  when  we  speak  of  the  absolute  Reality.  So  far 
knowledge  had  not  been  subjected  to  criticism,  and  to  most  men 
the  common  conceptions  of  God  and  the  World  were  supposed 
to  give  a  firm  resting-place  in  themselves,  without  requiring 
the  definition  of  thought.  That  is,  instead  of  looking  for  the 
object  freely  to  open  and  reveal  itself,  it  was  presupposed  as 
ready  to  hand.  Certain  facts  were  accepted  without  question, 
and  the  whole  system  of  theology  became  a  wooden  dogma- 
tism, truth  being  but  an  absence  of  contradiction.  Some 
objective  ground  for  God's  being  was  called  for,  and  yet  the 
difficulty  was  to  make  one's  way  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite. 
How  can  God  be  proved  from  something  else,  when  the  whole 
ground  is  an  abstract  identity?  It  is  little  wonder  that  an 
empirical  philosophy  followed,  in  which  the  search  for  truth 
in  thought  was  abandoned,  and  what  was  by  experience  dis- 
covered to  be  present  to  sensation  in  the  actual  world  'was 
taken  as  truth,  regardless  of  the  consequences  that  might 
follow  from  so  doing. 

These  problems  must  have  presented  themselves  to  all 
thinking  men  with  great  and  overwhelming  force.  But  a  new 
departure  was  made  by  Bohme,  in  that  he  seems  to  have  taken 
his  starting-point  from  within,  and  to  have  in  some  degree 
realized  that  knowledge  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  something 
outside  and  foreign  to  us,  something  to  be  painfully  acquired, 
just  as  we  might  acquire  an  art,  but  that  it  is  that  which  is 
already  present,  that  which  we  cannot  examine,  just  because  it 
is  indispensable  to  any  such  examination.  Of  course  Bohme 
does  not  express  this  clearly,  as  does  Hegel.  Thought  to 
Bohme  is  not  adequate  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  and  he 
seems  but  to  grasp  after  a  truth  he  cannot  clearly  define,  the 
sensuous  method  he  adopts  being  insufficient  and  often  enough 
misleading.  He  gives  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  language 
such  as  this:  "The  Eternity  generateth  nothing  but  that 
which  is  like  itself,  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  like  it, 
and  it  is  unchangeable";  and  by  this  he  indicates  that  he  finds 
himself  confronted  by  a  world  which  has  to  be  explained,  and 
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which  can  be  explained  only  from  itself.  Theosophy  to  Bohme 
was,  doubtless,  simply  the  knowledge  of  this  Eternity,  or  of 
God,  very  much  as  philosophy  was  to  Hegel,  though  in  a  wider 
sense.  But  the  main  point,  the  point  of  greatest  interest  in 
reading  Bohme,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  discover  that 
the  conception  of  abstract  identity  then  in  vogue  was  value- 
less. Here  we  find  the  real  point  that  makes  these  two 
philosophers,  so  separated  by  nature,  age,  and  temperament, 
yet  so  closely  bound  together.  How  can  we  express  the  fact 
that  God  can  be  known  only  as  self-distinguished  ?  —  is  the 
question  asked  by  both.  "  Mere  light  is  mere  darkness  " ;  now 
we  overstep  the  limit  which  brought  scholasticism  to  an  end, 
as  it  has  taken  all  interest  from  religion  and  philosophy 
oftentimes  since  then.  Diversity  in  identity,  the  fact  that 
the  element  of  negativity  is  essential  in  any  conception  we 
form  of  what  is  infinite  or  absolute,  —  this  is  the  lesson  that 
Bohme  has  to  teach  us,  and  this  is  the  dialectic  which,  when 
we  have  once  apprehended  it  from  the  teaching  of  the  critical 
philosophy,  makes  much  seem  clear  that  was  before  dark, 
which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  contradictions  that  puzzle 
us  in  life.  In  almost  any  page  at  which  we  open  Hegel's 
writings  we  find  the  same  dialectic  process  being  carried  on 
with  what  often  seems  a  wearisome  reiteration;  and  the  case 
is  similar  with  Bohme,  though  he  does  not  understand  so  well 
the  deep  reason  that  underlies  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not 
reach  the  true  conception  of  development,  in  which  a  positive 
result  follows  from  opposite  and  apparently  contradictory 
phases,  or  the  conception  of  a  progression,  not  external  but 
immanent  in  the  content  itself.  Still  he  does  recognize  that 
the  process  of  the  universe  is  God  finding  himself  in  what 
is  « other,'  that  is,  that  the  whole  process  is  simply  an  account 
of  God's  diremption  of  himself.  The  Trinity  plays  an  equally 
important  part  with  Bohme  as  with  Hegel.  To  Bohme  the 
threefold  is  not  the  threefold  of  the  ordinary  conception,  of 
popular  religion,  but  the  threefold  of  the  absolute  Idea.  All 
is  one  life  manifesting  itself:  "Every  Beginning  goeth  forth 
out  of  the  Eternal  One,  out  of  the  tri-unity  of  God,  through 
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the  exhalation  or  speaking  of  the  unity  of  God.  Through 
which  flowing  forth,  the  Unity  bringeth  itself  into  self-viewing, 
findingness,  and  perceptivity,  to  the  forming  and  imagining 
of  itself."  1  The  birth  of  the  divine  Trinity  likewise  takes 
place  in  our  own  hearts  :  all  three  Persons  are  likewise  gen- 
erated there,  —  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  Trinity 
is  the  universal  life  in  every  individual ;  it  is  absolute  Sub- 
stance. So  universal  is  this  process,  so  thoroughly  does  it 
permeate  every  form,  that  a  handful  of  earth,  did  we  but 
comprehend  it,  would  be  sufficient  to  teach  us  all  that  is: 
"  When  I  take  up  a  stone  or  clod  of  earth  and  look  upon  it, 
then  I  see  that  which  is  above;  and  that  which  is  above  is  that 
which  is  below,  yea,  the  whole  world  therein."  Hegel  tells  us, 
in  speaking  of  the  idealistic  philosophy,  that  idealism  means 
that  the  finite  is  « ideal/  and  that  the  idealism  of  philosophy 
simply  indicates  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  finite  has 
no  genuine  being.2  That  is,  the  clod  of  earth  may,  like  the 
*  yellow  primrose  by  the  brim/  be  but  a  yellow  primrose  or  a 
clod  of  earth,  and  nothing  more,  but  if  this  is  so,  we  have 
but  apprehended  it  in  its  isolated  and  abstract  existence;  and 
if  we  wish  to  know  it  in  its  reality,  we  must  understand  it  as 
something  which  has  its  place,  and  finds  its  truth,  within  the 
universal.  Were  the  unity  but  an  abstract  unity,  it  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  known.  Bohme,  indeed,  speaks  of  God  the 
Father  as  he  speaks  of  the  '  Urstand/  the  'Abyss/  or  '  Still- 
ness'; but  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  this  in  any  way  except  as 
a  moment  which  is  to  pass  out  into  something  else.  "  In  this 
Eternal  Generation  we  are  to  understand  three  things,  viz., 
i.  An  Eternal  Will;  2.  An  Eternal  Mind  of  the  Will;  3.  The 
egress  from  the  Will  and  Mind,  which  is  a  Spirit  of  the  Will 
and  Mind." 3  God's  birth  is  manifested  everywhere  and  in 
everything,  and  outside  of  him  there  is  nothing  else.  He 
becomes  manifested  in  the  Son,  the  Heart,  the  Mind,  the 
Word;  and  finally  we  have  the  Spirit  (the  '  Lubet/  in  Bohme's 

1  A  Treatise  on  Christ's  Testaments,  bk.  i,  ch.  i. 

2  Werke,  iii  (Wissenschaft  der  Logik},  163. 
8  Mysterium  Magnum,  ch.  i  (3). 
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strange  language),  God's  return  once  more  to  himself,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  to  a  consciousness  of  himself.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  shown  only  what  might  be  called  the  logical 
necessity  for  a  Trinity.  Bohme,  to  begin  with,  speaks  of  the 
Abyss  where  all  is  indifferent,  Hegel's  '  night  in  which  all 
cows  look  black.'  The  definite  or  determined  has  not  yet 
appeared,  neither  light  nor  darkness,  good  nor  evil;  and  yet 
potentially  all  are  already  there,  the  whole  Trinity  is  already 
present.  This  is  the  '  Great  Mystery '  which  has  to  be 
revealed;  and  did  it  remain  "a  *  mystery,'  our  interest  in 
Bohme  would  be  no  greater  than  what  we  might  experience 
in  some  enthusiast  of  bygone  days  whose  ideas  could  have  no 
possible  bearing  on  modern  thought.  But  just  as  the  incom- 
prehensible Will,  the  non-seeing  Eye,  is  to  Hegel  the  Un- 
known God,  the  God  whom  men  could  never  know,  and  yet 
of  whom  they  speak  so  often,  so  is  it  with  the  Will  of  Bohme: 
he  tells  us  how  it  "willeth  to  do  somewhat,"  how  it  fashions 
for  itself  a  Mirror  in  which  it  may  behold  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
in  which  it  may  reach  a  consciousness  of  itself.  He  explains 
at  great  length  how  God  reflects  himself  through  the  divine 
Sophia  or  Wisdom,  in  the  world  or  nature,  thus  becoming 
real,  becoming  Process,  —  how  his  Will  becomes  revealed : 
"  What  is  the  life  of  Man  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  spark  of  the 
will  of  God."  "Why  should  God,"  exclaims  Hegel,  "not  reveal 
himself  to  us,  if  we  earnestly  seek  the  knowledge  of  him  ? 
A  light  loses  nothing  by  another's  being  kindled  therefrom. 
If  the  knowledge  of  God  were  kept  from  us  in  order  that  we 
should  know  the  finite  only,  and  not  attain  to  the  infinite,  God 
would  be  a  jealous  God,  or  God  would  become  an  empty  name." 
"  This  humility,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  knowledge  of  God  is  the  end  of  true  religion. 
"  God  wishes  no  narrow-hearted  souls  or  empty  heads  for  his 
children,  but  those  whose  spirit  is  of  itself  indeed  poor,  but 
rich  in  the  knowledge  of  him."2 

Bohme  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  bottomless,  incomprehen- 

1  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii,  p.  73. 

2  Philosophy  of  History,  p.  15  (English  edition). 
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sible  Will  discovers  itself,  brings  itself  into  an  eternal  visibility, 
and  how,  having  found  itself,  it  becomes  Spirit,'  and  the  whole 
wisdom  of  God;  how  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  constantly  be- 
holding themselves  in  all  the  wonders  of  Eternity.  At  first  we 
have  a  figure  of  life  alone :  "  The  Life  is  the  son  of  the  Essences, 
and  the  Will  wherein  the  Life's  figure  standeth  is  the  Father  of 
the  essences,  for  no  essence  can  exist  without  willing."  :  There 
is  here  a  potentiality  without  an  actuality;  but  the  Will  grows 
eager  and  desires  that  the  image  shall  become  actual,  and  this 
is  just  the  manifestation  of  Sophia,  or  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  divine  maiden.  Simile  follows  simile  in  Bohme,  until  we 
have  difficulty  in  following  his  train  of  thought  at  all;  still  we 
can  trace  the  main  idea,  which  is  what  Hegel  has  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  developed,  namely,  the  conception  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  contrarium,  a  counter-stroke  or  separator,  a  source 
of  difference,  or  a  dialectic.  We  «have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  being  until  being  becomes  manifest  in  nature, 
in  what  is  different.  Rest  is  sought  for  "  in  that  which  is  not 
in  itself."  "  The  hidden  God  has  brought  himself  into  nature 
and  dwelleth  in  it.  Had  he  not  with  his  Will  brought  forth 
himself  out  of  himself,  how  then  would  the  hidden  Will  of  God, 
which  is  in  itself  and  is  but  one,  be  manifested  and  revealed  to 
himself  ?  How  can  there  be  in  One  who  is  only  Will  a  knowl- 
edge or  apprehension  of  itself?"  The  'other'  of  God  is  the  image 
of  God,  and  in  this  we  have  the  principle  of  separability,  whence 
all  the  powers  and  qualities  take  their  rise.  The  Will  to 
Bohme,  as  to  Schopenhauer,  is  the  principle  of  personality  in 
man,  and  it  also  is  the  principle  of  nature.  Nature,  hitherto 
hidden  away,  bursts  forth  through  desire :  it  is  a  Will  separated 
from  its  original  state  of  unity.  Bohme  speaks  of  it  as  the 
eternal  '  Yes '  which  is  only  manifested  by  the  eternal  '  No/ 
Both  are  really  the  same  and  spiritual,  but,  taken  separately 
and  in  their  abstraction,  they  are  apparently  antagonistic ;  and 
here  we  meet  with  Bohme's  interpretation  of  the  evil  will  or 
self-will.  The  Divine  Will  would  seem  to  be  divided,  as  though 
there  were  two  centra  in  God, — the  nature- will,  the  self-will 

1  Six  Points,  pt.  i  (7).     Divine  Contemplation,  ch.  i. 
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which  keeps  us  apart  from  the  divine  spirit  and  which  conse- 
quently is  a  bad  will,  and  the  divine  Will  itself.  Bohme  does 
not  say,  like  Schopenhauer,  that  the  nature-will  is  absolutely  to 
be  negated,  he  maintains  that  it  has  its  sphere  in  making  free 
will  or  morality  a  possibility.  "  Nothing  was  created  evil,  for 
though  it  has  an  Ens  of  the  wrath  in  itself,  yet  it  also  has  an 
Ens  of  the  Light  and  good  Virtue  in  itself :  it  is  in  the  free  will 
to  work  in  evil  or  in  good,  for  there  is  nothing  so  evil  but  it 
has  a  good  in  it."  l  "  Evil  must  be  the  cause  of  the  highest 
good." 

Nature  and  spirit  become  revealed  through  the  seven  natural 
forms  or  properties,  and  these  properties  are  again  divided  into 
two  'ternaries'  or  triads,  the  first  a  negative  nature  centre 
and  the  second  a  bright  and  positive  ternary.  Between  the  two 
is  the  fourth  natural  property,  or  the  'Flagrat/  the  Lightning 
flash,  the  transition  point.  The  first  property  is  gloomy,  dark, 
and  cold,  and  symbolized  by  salt,  the  second  is  motion  or 
desire,  symbolized  by  mercury ;  and  these,  being  in  conflict, 
result  in  anguish,  symbolized  by  sulphur.  The  conflict  is  not 
ended  merely  by  the  natural  will  submitting  to  the  spiritual, 
but  in  the  Lightning  flash  the  two  centra  break  forth  in  bright- 
ness, the  natural  properties  lose  their  selfishness  and  become 
meek,  and  the  power  of  light  prevails.  This  process  is  sym- 
bolical of  the  process  of  regeneration  in  man.  These  steps 
are  repeated  in  the  last  bright  ternary  of  Love,  Sound,  and 
Essentiality ;  and  finally  God  becomes  realized  as  a  Heavenly 
'  Salitter '  or  Universal  Being.  Of  course  we  cannot  follow 
Bohme  through  all  these  mazes,  but  yet  we  feel  that  he  is 
grasping  after  the  great  truth  that  life  is  only  to  be  reached 
through  death,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world:  Per 
ignem  ad  lucem.  Life,  Hegel  says,  is  what  sacrifices  itself, 
something  whose  essence  is  to  become  spirit  by  the  act  of 
sacrifice.  "That  which  is  perishes,  but  death  is  just  as  truly 
the  beginning  of  life."  2  Bohme  is  determined  that  the  great 

1  Mysterium  Magnum,  ch.  xxix  (11). 

2  Hegel's   Philosophy   of  Religion    (English   edition),    vol.   iii,   p.  42  ;   vol.  i, 
P-  332. 
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facts  of  sin,  suffering,  and  death  shall  fit  in  with  his  conception 
of  the  universe,  though  he  often  seems  to  make  them  do  so  by 
an  effort.  God  is  all,  he  says,  and  yet  we  maintain  that  evil  is 
not  in  God.  The  contradiction  must  be  faced,  and  no  compro- 
mise which  would  make  evil  a  background  merely,  a  framework 
setting  the  glories  of  divine  goodness  in  relief,  would  be  satis- 
factory to  Bohme.  The  wrath  of  God  is  a  very  real  conception 
to  him :  God  is  no  God  of  love  such  as  some  of  the  more  sub- 
jective of  the  mystics  would  have  us  picture  to  ourselves.  The 
love  of  such  a  God  would  have  no  meaning  and  the  world  no 
explanation;  and  it  is,  as  we  must  remember,  Hegel  more  than 
any  other,  who  has  grasped  the  depth  contained  in  this  concep- 
tion. The  Absolute,  as  a  recent  writer  has  said,  even  though 
we  do  not  know  how  these  partial  unities  come  together,  is  the 
richer  for  every  discord  and  for  all  diversity  which  it  embraces.1 
This  is  acknowledged  every  day,  so  often  as  our  lives  are 
regarded  as  a  unity,  or  as  we  speak  of  an  overruling  Providence  ; 
and  yet  we  know  no  more  of  how  this  is  the  case.  And  as  for 
moral  evil,  it  cannot,  as  we  are  well  aware,  be  overcome  by 
any  struggling  against  an  opponent  claiming  equal  rights  with 
itself :  it  has  to  be  recognized  as  being  what  is  virtually  over- 
come already;  the  sin  is  known  as  sin,  and  the  contradiction  is 
already  solved.  But  to  this  spiritual  conception  Bohme  did  not 
entirely  reach,  though  the  necessity  of  evil  being  present  in 
good  was  constantly  before  his  eyes. 

Into  Bohme's  cosmogony  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  here 
to  enter.  Having  reached  the  conception  of  nature  as  necessary 
to  the  personality  of  God, — to  his  being  the  active  God,  the 
Word,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  necessary  manifestation  of 
his  inwardness  ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  creation  or  the  actu- 
alization of  the  Idea,  through  the  seven  natural  properties.  In 
the  account  of  the  creation  we  again  have  Hegel's  later  exposi- 
tion brought  before  our  minds:  "God  alone  is;  God,  however, 
only  through  mediation  of  himself  with  himself.  He  wills 
the  finite;  he  himself  posits  it  as  an  Other,  and  thus  becomes 
an  Other  than  Himself  —  a  finite  —  for  he  has  an  Other 

1  F.  H.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  204. 
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opposed  to  himself."  l  It  seems  as  though  Bohme' s  struggles 
with  God's  properties,  qualities,  and  the  rest,  his  elaborate  expla- 
nations of  the  origin  of  things,  were  here  divested  of  their 
sensuous  nature,  and  expressed  in  language  clear  and  spiritual. 
The  necessity  for  clear  expression  is  that  for  which  we  search 
in  vain  in  Bohme,  especially  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the 
angelic  world,  in  which  he  also  sees  the  eternal  process  taking 
place,  or  the  Mosaic  history,  which  likewise  is  interpreted  as  a 
struggle  taking  place  between  the  powers  of  God  and  those  of 
Darkness.  One  point  which  requires  a  passing  notice  is  that 
in  these  conceptions  Bohme  recognizes  what  Hegel  so  frequently 
points  out,  viz.,  that  Time  has  no  meaning,  that  such  expres- 
sions as  '  Before '  and  <  After '  are  both  inapplicable  to  what 
pertains  to  the  Eternal.  Then  comes  a  topic  as  congenial  to 
Bohme  as  it  is  to  Hegel:  the  Fall  and  its  results.  Man,  to 
Bohme,  is  the  microcosm  of  the  universe,  and  in  him  the  three 
Principles  are  revealed,  —  the  dark  Fire-world,  the  heavenly 
Light-world,  and  the  world  of  the  Sense,  which  three  principles 
struggle  for  mastery,  and  peace  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
tranquillization  of  the  austere  and  savage  elements  by  the  Light. 
Adam,  in  his  original  condition,  had  the  capacity  of  reading 
the  '  signature '  of  things  —  that  is,  their  internal  properties 
revealed  themselves  to  him  —  a  state  of  matters  which,  Hegel 
also  tells  us,  is  characteristic  of  men  or  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  as  far  at  least  as  the  finite  is  concerned.  But  then  the 
necessary  disintegration  takes  place, —  man  is  'tempted,'  which 
means  he  has  really  fallen  already.  The  '  temperature '  has 
been  dissolved,  man  has  become  earthly,  the  divine  maiden 
has  left  him,  and  he  has  had  to  seek  a  woman  as  a  helpmeet. 
The  world  to  him  becomes  gross  and  material,  and  the  four  ele- 
ments struggle  and  fight  together.  Yet  man  has  not  fallen 
beyond  the  possibility  of  redemption,  for  he  still  yearns  for  the 
Light,  and  it  is  in  Christ  that  he  is  once  more  reestablished. 
To  Bohme  the  conception  of  Christ  is  not  one  of  an  Atoner 
merely  :  he  has  both  a  cosmical  and  an  ethical  significance. 
Regeneration  is  just  the  Process  of  Christ  taking  place  in  us  ; 

1  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  vol.  i,  p.  198. 
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and  Bohme  is  never  tired  of  urging  the  futile  nature  of  a 
merely  historical  Christ,  or  outward  acceptation  of  what  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  living  Process  to  be  accepted  by  Faith, 
the  profoundest  act  of  will. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  fundamentally  Hegelian  these 
conceptions  are.  Hegel  shows  how  man,  by  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  attained  indeed  to  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  in  this 
knowledge  that  the  principle  of  healing  is  contained  —  the  cer- 
tainty that  man  will  once  more  reach  a  condition  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  truth.  Man  is  evil  in  his  most  inward  self,  and  it  is 
required  of  him  that  he  should  overcome  the  abstract  opposition 
by  becoming  conscious  of  the  evil.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
Idea  in  a  general  form,  enters  into  the  region  of  reality  by 
means  of  an  individual  Man  who  dies  the  Death.  Faith  is  the 
consciousness  of  absolute  truth,  of  what  God  is  in  his  true 
nature,  and  in  Christ ;  it  has  the  consciousness  that  this  abso- 
lute truth  is  perceived  in  the  process  of  development,  and  that 
it  is  through  him  that  the  truth  has  first  been  revealed. 

All  that  Bohme  writes  on  subjects  of  practical  religion  is  both 
deep  and  helpful,  and  through  such  writings  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  generations  of  believers  of  strangely  varied  creed. 
But  it  is  with  Bohme's  speculative  side  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, and  as  a  philosopher  his  work  has  been  no  small  one. 
It  was  not  given  to  him  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  a  bygone 
age.  He  was  bound  by  forms  from  which  the  Spirit  could  not 
break  itself  entirely  free.  Had  opportunities  been  given  him 
which  were  denied  him,  opportunities  of  education,  of  access  to 
the  thoughts  and  writings  of  educated  men,  none  can  say  what 
might  have  been  the  result.  For  nature  had  endowed  him 
richly  with  a  rare  speculative  faculty,  and  under  circumstances 
as  adverse  as  are  perhaps  conceivable,  he  endeavored  in  some 
degree  to  avail  himself  of  his  gift.  Looking  back  across  the 
centuries,  we  have  much  to  thank  him  for:  he  was  the  founder 
of  that  concrete  German  philosophy  which  was  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize the  world  of  thought.  None  before  him  in  the  Teu- 
tonic world  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  same  firm  ground  of 
the  present,  resolved,  whatever  were  the  consequences,  to  make 
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their  belief  living  and  actual,  designed  to  meet  present  needs, 
and  not  to  justify  theories  imposed  upon  them  from  without. 

Grau,  theurer  Freund,  ist  alle  Theorie  ; 
Doch  grim  des  Lebens  goldner  Baum. 

Bohme  was  the  first  philosopher  to  write  in  German,  and 
he  could  not  have  written  in  any  other  language.  And  yet 
the  fact  is  not  without  significance,  for  it  meant  that  a 
German  philosophy  had  arisen,  a  philosophy  which  came  down 
from  the  clouds  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  mankind. 
It  meant  that,  as  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  an  external 
observance  merely,  so  philosophy  was  not  to  be  reserved  as  a 
luxury  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  to  come  home  to  the 
common,  ignorant  man.  It  was  fit  that  a  cobbler  should  inaugu- 
rate the  movement :  most  great  inward  movements  proceeding 
from  the  heart  of  a  people  have  come  forth  from  those  most  in 
touch  with  the  deep-seated  sentiments  they  have  endeavored  to 
express.  And  it  was  also  fit,  perhaps,  that  full  and  complete 
expression  should  only  be  given  to  those  sentiments,  a  century 
later  on,  by  one  who  had  devoted  all  his  life  and  intellect  to 
the  working  out  of  the  same  problems  that  had  presented  them- 
selves to  Bohme.  The  lines  on  which  they  worked  were  similar, 
but  the  ground  which  Bohme  had  begun  in  his  own  rude  fashion 
to  till  was  better  broken  up  for  Hegel  by  those  who  had  gone 
before.  Hegel  was  able  to  demonstrate  in  far  fuller  fashion 
the  essential  reality  of  things,  the  actuality  of  the  Idea,  as  a 
necessary  rational  system  operating  in  the  universe,  in  nature, 
in  individual  self -consciousness;  and  he  did  this  from  within, 
without  seeking  extraneous  aid.  How  much  gratitude  for  this 
is  due  to  Bohme,  who  can  say  ?  Such  debts  cannot  be  estimated 
in  any  form  capable  of  being  put  in  words.  And  yet  they  are 
often  none  the  less  a  reality.  ELIZABETH  S.  HALDANE. 


IS   THE   TRANSCENDENTAL    EGO    AN    UN- 
MEANING   CONCEPTION?1 

I  WISH  in  this  paper  to  indicate  what  seem  to  me  to  be 
some  of  the  permanent  elements  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Transcendental  Ego  so  far  as  it  has  reference  to  the  theo- 
retical consciousness.  It  will  be  impossible  at  present  to 
undertake  any  discussion  of  the  relation  of  this  conception  to 
consciousness  in  its  volitional  or  practical  aspect. 

Under  various  names,  —  the  Transcendental  Ego,  the  Abso- 
lute Ego,  Pure  Thought,  etc.,  —  the  conception  which  we  are 
to  examine  formed  the  central  principle  in  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  his  successors  in  Germany.  As  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  rank  as  a  Kantian  or  a  Hegelian,  I  shall  not  attempt  any 
defence  of  the  terms  in  which  this  conception  was  formulated, 
or  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed  by  these  philosophers. 
At  the  same,  time  I  am  unwilling,  both  on  a  priori  grounds,  and 
as  a  result  of  my  own  reading,  to  adopt  the  popular  verdict 
and  pronounce  the  whole  doctrine  a  *  baseless  and  unmeaning 
abstraction.'  "  One  has  no  right,"  says  Carlyle  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Emerson,  "  to  say  to  his  own  generation,  standing 
quite  apart  from  it:  'Be  damned.''  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
equally  profane,  as  well  as  equally  futile,  to  attempt  to  isolate 
ourselves  from  the  past,  and  especially  from  that  portion  of  it 
which  stands  nearest  to  us,  and  out  of  which  our  own  concep- 
tions have  been  formed.  To  throw  aside  as  '  arrant  nonsense ' 
the  central  doctrine  of  the  whole  Idealistic  movement  is  like 
cursing  one's  father  and  mother,  and,  from  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  it  doubtless  carries  the  same  penalty  with  it.  That  the 
Ego  is  the  highest  principle  of  philosophy,  is  a  doctrine  which 
has  still  significance  for  us.  Indeed,  if  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  extravagant  claims  and  expectations  to  which  the  discovery 

1  Paper  read  before  the  American  Psychological  Association,  December  30, 
1896. 
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of  the  new  principle  naturally  gave  rise,  the  position  scarcely 
requires  restatement.  The  Ego  is  not,  I  think,  a  conception 
which  philosophy  has  outgrown,  and  which  may  now  be  cast 
aside,  but  one  whose  importance  and  possibilities  have  scarcely 
as  yet  been  fully  realized. 

The  sciences  of  nature  take  as  their  field  of  inquiry, 
things,  or  objects  conceived  as  existing  on  their  own  account. 
The  necessary  relation  in  which  objects  stand  to  consciousness 
is  left  wholly  out  of  consideration.  All  the  so-called  '  natural 
sciences '  adopt  more  or  less  consciously  this  abstract  point 
of  view.  The  philosophical  sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
differentiated  from  the  former  modes  of  inquiry  mainly  by 
the  fact  that  they  make  consciousness  their  starting-point.  In 
examining  consciousness  itself,  however,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  we  may  proceed.  There  is,  first,  what  we  may  call  the 
method  of  psychology.  Consciousness  is  here  regarded  as  a 
string  of  processes  or  states.  These  processes,  as  they  first 
appear  in  consciousness,  are  found  on  analysis  to  be  complex, 
and  capable  of  resolution  into  elementary  sensations.  Now, 
besides  the  task  of  analysis,  the  psychologist  has  to  describe 
the  quality,  intensity,  extent,  and  duration  of  these  elements, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  exact  description,  to  apply  measurements 
whenever  possible.  The  laws  according  to  which  these  sensations 
combine  in  various  ways  into  complexes,  require,  in  addition,  to 
be  investigated  and  determined.  I  am  not  here  concerned  to 
describe  in  detail  the  nature  of  psychological  problems,  and 
besides  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  has 
reference  only  to  the  theoretical  side  of  consciousness.  What 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  is  the  standpoint  from  which 
psychological  investigations  are  carried  on.  Consciousness  is 
looked  at,  as  it  were,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  external 
observer.  The  psychologist  is  outside  of  the  process  ;  he  sees 
a  cross-section  of  consciousness,  one  may  say,  as  it  would 
appear  if  photographed.  That  is,  it  is  the  process  in  its  own 
particular  mode  of  phenomenal  existence  which  is  observed  and 
described;  it  is  its  quality,  intensity,  mode  of  combining,  etc., 
which  furnish  the  problem.  The  mental  processes  are  taken 
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simply  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  and  no  question  is 
asked  as  to  what  they  may  imply  beyond  themselves.  In  other 
words,  this  investigation  is  occupied  only  with  subjective  states 
as  such.  Like  the  natural  sciences,  it  abstracts  from  com- 
plete experience,  which  is  at  once  both  subjective  and  objective. 
The  standpoint  of  the  natural  sciences  is  abstract  because 
merely  objective  ;  that  of  psychology  is  equally  abstract 
because  merely  subjective. 

So  long  as  consciousness  is  examined  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  the  problems  raised  are  solely  of  the  kind  which  I 
have  described,  there  is,  of  course,  no  need  of  a  Transcendental 
Ego,  or  of  an  Ego  of  any  kind.  Mind  is  simply  the  stream  of 
conscious  states.  The  investigation  deals  only  with  the  nature 
of  the  mental  processes  as  conscious  existences,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  introducing  a  subject  as  something  different 
from  them. 

I  have  called  this  way  of  viewing  consciousness  that  of  psy- 
chology, but  in  so  doing  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion 
regarding  the  necessity  or  the  advisability  of  its  being  adopted 
by  that  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  standard  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  do  not  take  consciousness  as  'anoetic' — to 
use  a  term  lately  employed  by  Mr.  Stout.  But,  in  some  of  the 
more  recent  works  on  psychology,  the  method  of  investigation 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  consciously  adopted, 
and  more  or  less  consistently  maintained.  Whether  this  is 
to  be  the  future  standpoint  of  psychology  or  not,  is  a  question 
which  will  have  to  be  decided  on  grounds  of  expediency.  If  it 
proves  most  fruitful  of  results,  it  will,  I  suppose,  win  in 
the  end. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  on  this  point,  however, 
it  is  important  to  realize  clearly  that  what  I  have  termed  the 
psychological  way  of  examining  consciousness  deals  only  with 
the  modes  of  existence  of  mental  processes.  But  to  understand 
experience  as  a  knowledge  of  objects  —  that  is,  as  a  knowledge 
of  something  other  than  and  different  from  subjective  states  — 
we  must  adopt  a  different  point  of  view.  This  standpoint  may 
be  called  that  of  logic  or  epistemology,  in  order  to  distinguish 
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it  from  the  former.  It  is  evident  that  in  dealing  with  knowledge 
new  conceptions  are  indispensable.  For  no  account,  however 
exact  and  accurate,  of  mental  processes,  or  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  these  become  fused  and  associated,  can  stand  as  an 
account  of  cognitive  experience.  Suppose  a  tangle  of  sensa- 
tions to  be  fully  aware  of  its  own  condition,  it  could  at  most 
only  remark:  "Well,  I  am  a  pretty  tangle."  The  most  com- 
plete awareness  of  the  ways  in  which  its  elements  were  inter- 
woven and  intermeshed  temporarily  could  carry  it  no  further. 
In  other  words,  it  would  still  remain  a  definite  mode  of  existence 
with  a  consciousness  of  itself. 

To  explain  experience,  then,  we  must  take  a  fresh  start.  In 
knowing,  the  consciousness  of  each  moment  is  significant  of 
something  beyond  itself,  or  rather  gains  significance,  because 
in  knowing  we  do  not  read  it  qua  state  of  consciousness  at  all, 
but  as  a  member  of  an  objective  system  of  fact.  This  is  what 
is  implied  in  the  statement  that  knowledge  is  concerned  with 
ideas  as  meanings.  For  in  itself  and  in  isolation,  no  idea  can 
have  any  meaning  attaching  to  it  at  all.  Its  significance  comes 
from  its  place  or  function  as  a  member  of  a  system.  Knowledge 
is  thus  essentially  a  process  of  interpretation,  i.e.,  a  process  of 
evaluating  the  mental  modification  of  each  moment  in  the  light 
of  that  permanent  system  of  fact  which  has  itself  been  con- 
structed by  previous  acts  of  the  same  kind.  This  system  of 
fact  which  gives  value  to  new  experiences,  and  is  constantly 
undergoing  modification  through  such  experiences,  is  supported 
by  what  we  may  call  the  permanent  judgment  which  constitutes 
the  consciousness  of  each  and  every  moment.  Consciousness, 
to  use  Mr.  Bosanquet's  language,  may  be  regarded  as  "  a  single 
persistent  and  all-embracing  judgment."  At  every  moment  it 
is  an  implicit  affirmation  of  its  view  of  the  world  revised  up  to 
date.  It  is  the  Atlas  which  supports  the  world,  or  at  least  the 
world  so  far  as  it  is  identical  with  my  idea;  and  it  is  constantly 
adding  to  its  load  through  its  own  activity. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  point  may  now  be  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  the  knowing  consciousness  takes  the  form 
of  Judgment.  For  Judgment  is  just  interpretation,  just  the  act 
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which  assigns  to  a  new  experience  its  place  in  an  intelligible 
system  of  facts;  and  this  act,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  essence 
of  knowing.  To  guard  against  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing, it  seems  necessary  to  remark  that  I  am  not  here  pro- 
fessing to  give  a  description  of  the  psychological  processes 
involved  in  Judgment,  or  seeking  to  add  a  new  definition  of  Judg- 
ment to  the  many  and  contradictory  accounts  furnished  by  our 
standard  psychologies.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  question 
what  Judgment  is,  or  may  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  disinter- 
ested spectator,  but  with  the  significance  which  it  has  for  itself, 
as  a  self-appreciative  function.  With  this  in  mind,  we  may  say 
that  knowledge  is  the  product  of  the  intellectual  activity  of 
Judgment,  —  of  what  Professor  James  has  called  the  judging 
Thought. 

It  is  time  now  to  ask,  Where  is  the  Transcendental  Ego  ? 
I  think  that  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  must  be  found  in  the 
judging  Thought,  or  not  at  all.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  or  character  of  judging  Thought  itself  which  will  justify 
the  predicates  which  the  Transcendentalists  apply  to  their  Ego  ? 
That  is  the  real  question.  There  can  be  no  appeal  to  a  thinker 
which  owns  the  thoughts,  an  unchanging  entity  or  soul-substance 
which  exists  outside  of  or  beyond  the  thoughts  themselves.  If 
we  were  required  to  conceive  the  Transcendental  Ego  in  any 
such  fashion,  I  should  fully  agree  with  Professor  James's 
remark  that  "  Transcendentalism  is  simply  Substantialism 
grown  shamefaced."  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  stated  by  the  German  philosophers.  Kant 
insists  over  and  over  again  that  the  synthetic  Unity  of  Apper- 
ception must  not  be  categorized  as  a  substance,  or  turned  into 
a  thing.  This  supreme  transcendental  condition  of  all  experi- 
ence, as  Kant  calls  it,  has  essentially  the  same  function  in  the 
Kr.  d.  r.  V.  as  we  have  assigned  to  our  judging  Thought.  And 
Fichte  is  never  weary  of  proclaiming  that  the  Ego,  as  the  high- 
est principle  of  philosophy,  is  not  a  fact  or  a  thing,  but  a  free 
activity.  We  do  not,  he  says,  begin  with  an  individual  substance 
which  has  Reason  attached  to  it  as  one  of  its  accidents,  a  use- 
ful property  to  help  it  through  the  world;  but  our  starting-point 
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is  Reason  or  Thought,  through  and  for  which  the  individuality 
{i.e.,  the  empirical  or  objective  Self)  comes  into  existence. 

Without  going  further  into  this  historical  question,  let  us 
return  to  what  we  found  to  be  the  real  problem  of  the  Ego.  Is 
there  in  judging  Thought,  as  it  actually  appears  in  an  individual 
consciousness,  any  principle  which  may  be  described  as  perma- 
nent, as  self -identical,  and  in  some  sense  as  infinite  ?  If  our 
thought  possesses  such  characteristics,  it  will  matter  little 
whether  we  keep  the  title  'Ego'  or  not.  Now  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  facts  do  not  justify  us  in  attributing  permanence  and 
identity  to  Thought.  Thoughts,  it  may  be  said,  are  many  and 
not  one.  Our  knowledge  is  the  product  of  individual  thoughts, 
each  of  which  passes  away  in  turn  and  is  succeeded  by  others. 
To  speak  of  Thought  or  Intelligence  as  a  self-identical  princi- 
ple, is  to  hypostatize  an  abstraction.  In  reply  to  this  objection, 
we  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  description  of  the  facts 
does  not  seem  adequate.  It  is  impossible  to  divide  off  thoughts 
into  a  number  of  successive  and  self-contained  units.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  thoughts  are  not  thus  'cut  off  with  a 
hatchet '  from  one  another,  so  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  might 
appear  to  say,  'This  is  one  thought,  and  that  another,'  the 
single  thought  (if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  it  at  all)  by 
itself  would  have  no  significance.  The  cognitive  consciousness 
of  every  moment,  as  we  have  already  seen,  supports  a  more  or 
less  completely  articulated  system  of  objective  facts,  through 
which  and  in  which  the  single  thought  receives  its  value. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  one  Thought,  and  the 
many  thoughts,  do  not  stand  opposed  to  each  other  as  they 
would  do  if  they  were  things.  In  an  ideal  system  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  One  and  the  Many.  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  identity  of  Thought  is  not  to  be  conceived 
as  the  permanence  of  a  thing,  or  even  as  the  temporal  con- 
tinuity of  a  process.  It  denotes  simply  permanence  in  mode  of 
functioning.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  Thought  to  which  the 
various  formulations  of  the  law  of  Identity  give  expression: 
A  is  A;  Thought  is  always  one  with  itself;  Truth  is  always  one 
and  indivisible;  Once  true,  always  true. 
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But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  positive  grounds  which 
compel  us  to  apply  these  predicates  to  Thought  ?  I  shall  try 
to  be  very  brief  in  my  answer  to  this  question.  The  knowledge 
which  present  feeling  has  of  past  feelings  is  often  taken  to 
imply  the  existence  of  a  permanent  principle  in  consciousness. 
It  was  the  impossibility  of  understanding  how  "something 
which  ex  hypothesi  is  but  a  series  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of 
itself  as  a  series,"  which  almost  persuaded  J.  S.  Mill  to  accept 
a  Self,  or  Ego.  From  our  standpoint,  however,  we  can  find  a 
still  stronger  reason  for  maintaining  the  permanence  and  iden- 
tity of  Thought.  For,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Knowledge, 
we  have  seen  that  consciousness  is  not  a  series  of  feelings,  but 
an  ideal  or  intelligible  unity.  Our  experience  forms  one  single 
system :  the  world  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  product  of  Intel- 
ligence, is  a  whole,  —  or  at  least  is  required  to  be  a  whole,  — 
and  not  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  Now,  as  is  well  known, 
Kant  argued  from  the  unity  of  the  Ego  to  the  necessary  unity 
of  the  Ego's  experience.  We  may  reverse  the  argument,  and 
from  the  unity  of  experience  infer  that  the  thought  which  has 
constructed  this  unity  is  itself  a  single  and  self-identical 
activity.1 

This  argument,  however,  requires  a  further  word  of  explana- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  the  premises  which  we  have  employed 
do  not  give  the  required  conclusion,  for  experience  is  never 
altogether  a  whole;  as  it  actually  exists,  it  is  always  made  up  of 
fragments  which  are  never  completely  coordinated  and  system- 
atized. It  would  seem  to  follow  that  from  experience  of  this 
kind  (which  is  all  that  we  actually  possess),  the  unity  of  the 
Ego  cannot  be  inferred;  and  this,  I  think,  must  be  admitted. 
Our  experience  as  it  actually  exists  seems  to  give  us  as  its  cor- 
relate a  variously  colored  and  multiple  self.  But  our  argument 
is  not  based  on  the  nature  of  experience  as  it  actually  presents 
itself,  but  rather  upon  the  demand  for  unity  which  it  implicitly 
contains.  There  is  always  a  discrepancy  between  experience 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  Kant  himself  came  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Kr.  d.  r.  V.  to  see  that  Ego  and  a  unitary  experience  are  correlatives,  each  of 
which  implies  the  other. 
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as  realized  at  any  time,  and  the  requirement  for  complete  unity 
immanent  in  it.  And  it  is  this  unfulfilled  demand  for  unity,  which 
seems  to  express  the  deepest  nature  of  our  experience,  that  is 
our  justification  for  inferring  the  unitary  character  of  the  prin- 
ciple through  which  experience  arises.  We  may  say  that  the 
unity  of  the  Self  as  object  is  never  completely  realized  in  actual 
experience,  but  that  the  ideal  unity  of  the  Ego  as  subject — the 
Idee  of  unity  —  is  contained  from  the  first  in  the  judging 
Thought.  And,  from  the  position  we  have  now  reached,  it  is 
evident  in  what  sense  Thought  may  be  called  an  infinite  prin- 
ciple. For,  from  its  very  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  complete 
its  task  in  any  finite  series,  to  realize  that  demand  for  unity 
which  is  its  nature.  It  has  an  infinite  task  laid  upon  it,  which 
can  never  be  fully  completed  in  any  finite  experience.  Its  own 
unity  and  identity  are  never  fully  realized  in  the  world  of 
objects  —  the  world  of  the  many  —  through  which  it  expresses 
itself.  But  this  world  of  known  objects  is  never  merely  finite 
and  fragmentary.  However  disjointed  and  uncoordinated  it 
may  appear,  it  yet  bears  on  itself  marks  which  are  witnesses  to 
its  infinity  —  that  is,  which  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  abso- 
lutely unified  and  complete  system  of  knowledge  which  the  very 
nature  of  Thought  demands.  E  CREIGHTON. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

AGNOSTICISM    AND    DISGUISED    MATERIALISM. 

OF  the  many  deplorable  prejudices  with  which  philosophy  has  to 
contend,  one  of  the  most  injurious  is  the  aversion  shown  to  some 
names,  as  well  as  the  superstitious  attachment  to  others ;  the  result, 
in  either  case,  being  a  great  confusion  of  thought  and  a  lack  (very 
often  unconscious)  of  intellectual  honesty.  The  terms  materialism 
and  religion  are  good  illustrations  of  this  unfortunate  aberration  of 
the  human  mind.  We  find  many  thinkers  who,  although  believing 
and  teaching  that  mind  is  a  function  of  organized  matter  (and  perhaps 
of  all  matter),  still  have  for  avowed  materialists  nothing  but  contempt 
and  derision ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  believe  only  in  a 
blind  nature  governed  by  mechanical  laws  insist  on  calling  their 
atheo-materialistic  system  a  religion,  and  declare  that  man  is  neces- 
sarily a  religious  being.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Spencer's  views, 
and  those  of  many  other  modern  men  of  science,  are  worthy  of  notice 
and  deserving  of  a  careful  analysis. 

And  first  as  to  Mr.  Spencer's  agnosticism.  I  have  here  to  repeat 
the  charge  made  by  M.  Guyau  against  the  English  utilitarians,  — 
namely,  that,  although  their  power  and  methods  of  investigation  are 
very  vast,  their  logic  is  very  often  deficient ;  for,  in  many  instances, 
they  inconsistently  stop  short  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
doctrines.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Spencer,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  carry 
his  principle  of  unknow ability  to  its  extreme  limits,  we  must  conclude, 
not,  as  he  does,  that  there  is  an  objective  reality,  an  infinite  and 
absolute  external  force,  but  that  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
anything  objective  at  all.1  On  the  truth  of  this  proposition  I  need  not 
insist,  as  the  metaphysical  uncertainty  concerning  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  is  a  well-known  and  generally  accepted  doctrine. 
Mr.  Spencer  says  that,  if  idealism  be  true,  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  but  a  dream;  and,  in  order  to  redeem  that  theory,  he  attacks 
the  vexed  problem  of  subject  and  object  with  all  the  power  and 
resources  of  his  privileged  intellect  (Principles  of  Psychology,  pt. 

1  When  with  Mr.  Spencer's  conceivability-criterion  of  truth  we  couple  his 
declarations  that  all  our  ideas  of  reality  are  only  verbally  intelligible,  the  true 
nature  of  things,  as  verbally  expressed,  being  in  fact  unthinkable,  can  we,  in 
strict  logic,  reject  scepticism  as  demonstrably  false  and  absurd? 
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vii).  However,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  proving  any- 
thing new,  or  added  any  solid  reasons  why  the  existence  of  the  ob- 
jective world  should  be  admitted  as  a  demonstrated  or  necessary 
truth.  The  possibility  still  remains  that  not  only  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  but  our  whole  mental  life  may,  after  all,  be  nothing  but  a 
dream.  This  difficulty,  however,  does  not  practically  affect  scientific 
conclusions  :  metaphysical  agnosticism  is  not  synonymous  with  scien- 
tific agnosticism.  In  the  province  of  science,  the  existence  of  the 
objective  world  is  admitted  as  a  postulate,  and  in  all  our  investiga- 
tions we  proceed  as  if  there  were  an  objective  reality;  or,  at  least,  our 
language  and  our  thoughts  have  developed  in  the  form  we  conceive 
they  would  have  taken  had  they  arisen  from  the  mutual  relations 
between  a  subject  and  a  real  object.  Even  though  we  may  be 
dreaming,  we  may  say  that  we  have  discovered,  if  not  the  order  of 
nature,  at  least  the  order  of  our  dreams ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  of  science,  and  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Spencer,  I  believe,  has  made  a  very  unjust  application  of  his 
agnostic  principles  to  the  controversy  of  materialism  versus  spiritual- 
ism. When  it  is  said  that,  because  the  ultimate  nature  of  both  mind 
and  matter  is  unknowable,  the  war  between  materialists  and  spirit- 
ualists is  a  war  of  words,  the  problem  is  taken  from  scientific  to 
metaphysical  ground.  I  do  not  deny  the  legitimacy  of  metaphysical 
criticism;  nor  do  I  fail  to  see  that  it  discloses  the  fact  that  our 
knowledge  is  uncertain  and  only  hypothetical.  But  logic  seems  to 
deny  the  legitimacy  of  applying  the  metaphysical  criticism  to  only 
one  order  of  facts,  and  declaring  that  other  branches  of  scientific 
knowledge  are  impregnable  by  it  and  inaccessible  to  it.  For  the 
'  war '  between  materialists  and  spiritualists  reduces  itself  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  :  Given  a  material  organism  called  brain,  and 
a  phenomenon  called  mind,  to  determine,  by  actual  experiment, 
whether  the  one  always  appears  in  connection  with  the  other,  and  in 
such  a  connection  as  to  warrant  the  belief  in  a  causal  relation  between 
the  two.  Leaving  all  metaphysical  speculation  aside,  this  is  a  per- 
fectly intelligible  problem,  and  as  susceptible  of  scientific  solution  as 
the  question  whether  heat  and  mechanical  work  be  mutually  convert- 
ible according  to  a  fixed  quantitative  law.  No  doubt  the  former 
problem,  when  considered  in  all  its  details,  is  more  complex  and 
more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  latter ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  relegated  to  that  realm  of  darkness  called  the  unknowable, 
except  when,  on  metaphysical  grounds,  we  discover  that,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  we  do  not  really  know  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
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matter,  or  what  the  intimate  nature  of  matter  is;  and,  on  these 
grounds,  any  problem  must  be  declared  insoluble,  seeing  that  all  data 
are  in  themselves  uncertain  postulates. 

It  must  be  further  remembered  that  most  of  the  great  'acquisitions' 
of  modern  science  are  avowedly  nothing  but  hypotheses,  and  that 
they  are  recognized  as  such,  not  only  for  metaphysical  reasons,  but, 
what  is  more  serious,  for  scientific  reasons.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  many 
theories,  and  even  'laws,'  of  physics  and  of  chemistry.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that,  in  the  higher  regions  of  speculation,  our  beliefs 
are  based  only  on  reasons  of  more  or  less  probability,  nothing  being 
demonstrably  true  in  an  absolute  manner.  The  laws  of  gravitation 
we  assert  to  be  due  to  the  properties  of  what  we  call  matter ;  but  this 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  due,  as  was  formerly 
believed,  to  the  agency  of  spiritual  beings.  Would  Mr.  Spencer 
have  declared  this  question  to  be  but  a  '  war  of  words/  had  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Kepler  ?  In  like  manner,  when  we  endeavor  to  trace 
the  processes  of  mind  to  their  concomitant  physiological  phenomena, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  mere  words,  nor  using  unmeaning  and  non- 
sensical jargon  ;  we  are  doing  what  is  done  in  every  scientific  inves- 
tigation, —  referring,  or  endeavoring  to  refer,  a  known  phenomenon 
to  a  known  agent.  If  mind  is  never  observed  apart  from  a  material 
organism,  if  the  mental  operations  are  observed  to  depend  upon  the 
conditions  of  that  organism,  if  mind  develops  in  proportion  as  or- 
ganization develops,  if  changes  in  the  organism  cause  corresponding 
changes  in  the  mind,  if  paralysis  of  the  organism  produces  paralysis 
of  the  mind  —  then  we  are  not,  in  my  judgment,  indulging  in  vain 
and  chimerical  speculations  when  we  state,  as  a  very  probable  hypo- 
thesis, or  a  very  plausible  scientific  theory,  that  mind  is  a  function 
of  the  material  system  we  call  an  organism,  and  not  a  separate  and 
independent  entity,  existing  by  itself  and  without  any  substantial 
point  of  contact  with  what  we  call  matter.  And  such  is  the  essence 
of  all  materialistic  theories.  I  should  like  to  have  it  clearly  explained 
why  the  contest  between  these  theories  and  those  theories  which, 
while  granting  the  existence  of  matter,  brain,  and  a  nervous  system, 
still  deny  the  above  facts,  is  nothing  but  a  'war  of  words.' 

Although  I  fear  I  have  already  taken  too  much  space,  the 
importance  of  the  subject  will,  I  hope,  justify  me  in  making  a  few 
final  remarks  on  the  character  and  scope  of  materialism,  considered 
as  a  physio-psychological  theory.  Materialism,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
does  not  pretend  to  give  an  insight  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  either 
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mind  or  matter ;  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  ontological  problems 
relating  to  'substance,'  'essence,'  and  the  like;  it  simply  claims 
that,  whatever  mind  and  matter  may  be  in  themselves,  they  are 
inseparable  both  in  fact  and  in  thought.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
opinion  of  almost  all  modern  psychologists  and  physiologists,  Mr. 
Spencer  included ;  but  they  prefer  to  call  their  views  by  some  more 
respectable  name,  such  as  monism,  or  agnosticism.  It  is*  true  that 
some  acknowledged  materialists,  as  Vogt  and  Biichner,  have  often 
indulged  in  very  gross  and  inaccurate  language,  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  have  displayed  a  zeal  and  intolerance  very  unbecoming  to  the 
spirit  of  true  science  and  philosophy ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  aversion,  not  to  their  theories,  which  are  the  theories 
of  almost  all  the  scientific  world,  but  to  the  epithet  materialist,  which 
seems  to  be  associated  with  the  ideas  of  controversial  personalism 
and  vulgarity.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  opponents  of  materi- 
alism have  constantly  charged  its  advocates  with  sensuous  Epicurean- 
ism and  other  moral  'monstrosities'  that  have  horrified  even  such 
a  man  as  Professor  Haeckel,  who,  although  confessing  himself  a 
materialist,  prefers  to  use  the  less  odious  name  of  monism  for  his 
philosophical  views.  Not  all  thinkers,  however,  have  the  candor 
of  Professor  Haeckel,  and  they  have  finally  come  to  convince  them- 
selves that,  by  repudiating  the  name,  they  have  ceased  to  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  materialism.  I  can  substantiate  this  truth  by  no 
better  argument  than  by  a  comparison  of  the  fundamental  and 
essential  tenets  of  'crude'  materialism  (t'.e.,  materialism  pure  and 
simple),  as  expounded  by  Biichner,  with  those  of  'guarded  or  quali- 
fied materialism  '  ( the  growing  opinion  ),  as  expounded  by  Bain. 

"The  arguments  for  the  two  substances,"  Bain  says,  "have,  we 
believe,  now  entirely  lost  their  validity;  they  are  no  longer  compatible 
with  ascertained  science  and  clear  thinking.  The  one  substance, 
with  two  sets  of  properties,  two  sides,  the  physical  and  the  mental  — 
a  double-faced  unity  —  would  appear  to  comply  with  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  case"  (Mind  and  Body,  Appleton's  edition  of  1887,  ch. 
vii,  p.  196).  Although  this  is  couched  in  guarded  and  qualified 
language,  the  real  import  of  it  is  obviously  identical  with  the  '  crude ' 
proposition  that  what  we  know  as  matter  exhibits  the  property,  or 
the  function,  we  know  as  mind.  And  this  is  expressly  declared  by 
Bain  himself  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  more  careful  and 
studied  observations  of  physiologists  have  shown  beyond  question 
that  the  brain  as  a  whole  is  indispensable  to  thought,  to  feeling,  and 
to  volition"  (ibid.,  ch.  ii,  p.  13).  As  appears  from  his  further 
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exposition,  this  *  indispensableness '  is  to  be  taken  as  applying  to 
the  very  existence  of  thought,  for  he  repudiates  the  hypothesis  that 
mind  uses  the  organism  as  an  '  instrument.' 

What,  now,  are  the  claims  of  '  crude  '  materialism  ?  I  quote  from 
Biichner:  "That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought,  and  that  both 
stand  in  such  an  intimate  and  necessary  relation  that  their  separate 
existence  cannot  be  imagined,  is  a  truth  that  is  scarcely  doubted  by 
a  physician  or  physiologist"  (Force  and  Matter,  2d  English  edition, 
ch.  xii,  p.  1 06).  "The  whole  science  of  man  is  a  continuous  proof 
in  favor  of  the  connection  of  brain  and  mind ;  and  all  the  verbiage 
of  philosophical  psychologists  in  regard  to  the  separate  existence 
of  the  soul  and  its  independence  of  its  material  organ  is  without 
the  least  value  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  facts "  (ibid.,  p. 
124).  The  results  of  observation  and  experiment  are  expressed  by 
"  the  law  that  mind  and  brain  necessarily  determine  each  other,  that 
they  stand  to  each  other  in  inseparable  causal  relations  .  .  .  ;  men- 
tal activity  is  a  function  of  the  cerebral  substance  "  (ibid.,  ch.  xiii, 
p.  139).  Materialism  contents  itself  with  expressing  the  law,  or  the 
fact,  of  the  connection  between  mind  and  body,  without  pretending 
to  give  an  explanation  as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  that  union :  "  For 
the  gist  of  our  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  us  to 
know  the  mode  by  which  such  a  connection  is  rendered  possible.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have,  by  facts,  shown  the  inseparable- 
ness  of  matter  and  mind,  of  soul  and  body,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  their  causal  relations"1  (ibid.,  ch.  xii,  p.  133).  Nor  does  mate- 
rialism claim  that  mind  is  a  material  thing,  that  it  is  matter  or  motion, 
or  that  it  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  matter:  "  Physical  and  mental 
nature  determine  each  other ;  but  no  direct  comparison  can  be  made 
between  them  —  it  can  only  be  asserted  that  they  are  inseparable  " 
(ibid.,  p.  134).  "We  have  defined  force  as  a  property  of  matter, 
inseparable  from  it;  yet,  in  regard  to  our  conception,  they  are 
widely  distinct,  and  in  a  certain  sense  opposed  to  each  other.  At 
least,  we  know  not  how  to  define  force  or  spirit  otherwise  than  by 
something  immaterial  and  opposed  to  matter "  (ibid.,  ch.  xiii,  p. 
136).  In  short,  all  materialism  claims  is  that,  given  the  material 
structure  we  call  an  organism,  the  testimony  of  facts  tends  to  show 

1  Such  terms  as  '  connection  '  and  '  union,'  although  consecrated  by  usage,  are 
still  a  survival  of  the  dualistic  view  :  they  seem  to  imply,  as  they  once  did  imply, 
that  we  admit  the  independent  existence  of  the  two  '  connected '  realities.  For 
this  reason,  I  should  prefer  to  speak  of  the  coexistence  of  mind  and  organized 
matter  ;  and,  from  a  purely  materialistic  point  of  view,  of  the  mentality  of  (some) 
organized  matter. 
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that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  inherent  in  that  organism;  that 
the  hypothesis  of  an  immaterial  being  (*.<?.,  a  being  of  a  different 
nature  from  what  we  call  matter)  is  not  warranted  by  observed  facts; 
and  that,  given  the  existence  of  matter,  mind  does  not  seem  to  exist, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  itself  and  independently  of  matter;  or,  in 
Bain's  words,  that  "  the  brain  as  a  whole  is  indispensable  to  thought." 
I  may  take  for  granted  that  the  above  propositions  are  identical 
with  those  advanced  by  Bain,  Spencer,  and  almost  all  men  of 
science ;  and  I  should  like^  to  know  why  they  who  accept  such 
propositions  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  materialists,  or  where 
lies  the  essential  and  fundamental  difference  between  such  views 
as  Bain's  and  the  *  crude '  materialism  of  Btichner.  For,  unless 
this  difference  be  plainly  established,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
'monists,'  'qualified  materialists,'  and  the  like,  are  nothing  but  dis- 
guised *  crude '  materialists  playing  (or  fighting)  with  words  ;  and 
that  it  is  they,  not  the  others,  who  indulge  in  logomachy. 

ANTONIO  LLANO. 
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Philosophy  of  Theism,  being  the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1895-96.  Second  Series. 
By  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER,  LL.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  —  pp. 
xvi,  288. 

In  his  interesting  preface  to  this  volume,  the  second  series  of  his 
Gifford  Lectures,  Professor  Fraser  makes  a  request  which  no  intelli- 
gent reader  will  hesitate  to  concede,  namely,  "  that  these  two  volumes 
of  lectures  may  be  looked  at  in  their  unity  as  a  reasoned  inquiry,  not 
as  a  series  of  isolated  discussions."  The  earlier  volume  was  devoted 
mainly  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  various  one-sided  metaphysi- 
cal systems, — Pan-Materialism,  Pan- Egoism,  and  Pan-Theism,  —  and 
of  the  universal  Scepticism  into  which  their  common  failure  to  inter- 
pret experience  is  calculated  to  plunge  the  reflective  mind.  It  ended 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Homo  Mensura  method,  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate mode  of  solution  of  the  final  metaphysical  problem.  This  via 
media  between  nescience  and  omniscience  is  followed  out  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  which  develops  the  suggestions  of  positive  construction 
with  which  the  former  closed. 

It  is  probably  an  inevitable  result  of  the  relation  in  which  the  two 
series  stand  to  one  another,  that  the  second  is  so  much  more  satis- 
fying to  the  reader  than  the  first.  Construction  is  always  more 
valuable  than  mere  criticism ;  indeed,  the  value  of  criticism  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  implicit  and  indirect  construction  which  in- 
spires it.  As  we  read  the  present  volume,  we  discover  the  secret  of 
what  we  had  almost  felt  to  be  the  too  even-handed  critical  justice  of 
its  predecessor.  Subtly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  we  find,  the  author 
has  been  preparing  us,  by  his  criticism,  to  appreciate  his  own  con- 
structive effort;  while  fighting  with  the  one  hand,  he  has  all  the  time 
been  building  with  the  other  the  foundations  of  his  own  philosophical 
structure.  Here,  at  last,  he  consents  to  communicate  his  '  secret,' 
or,  in  his  own  more  modest  words,  to  give  "  an  honest  exposition  of 
results  already  reached  in  a  life  devoted  to  kindred  pursuits,  some  of 
which  had  already  found  expression  in  a  less  explicit  form,  chiefly  in 
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notes  and  dissertations  included  in  editions  of  the  works  of  Berkeley 
and  Locke,  and  in  the  relative  biographies."  The  value  of  such 
'results  '  is  not  to  be  lightly  judged  by  minds  of  less  maturity;  they 
have  the  sanction  of  the  life  and  experience  of  which  they  are  the  reflec- 
tive outcome,  and  they  have  withstood  (or  rather  been  formed  by)  just 
such  criticism  as  would  most  readily  occur  to  an  unsympathetic  reader. 
Not  criticism,  but  heartfelt  thanks,  is  our  first  debt  to  such  an  author. 
In  these  two  volumes  Professor  Fraser  has  earned  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  all  students  of  philosophy,  by  making,  at  last,  the  original  con- 
tribution to  philosophical  thought  for  which  his  pupils  and  the  public 
have  waited  so  long.  The  delay  has,  after  all,  been  only  an  evil  in 
disguise  ;  for  the  work  has  gained  a  mellowness  and  richness,  a  clear- 
ness and  definiteness  of  outline,  a  strength  and  a  self-confidence  which 
only  time  can  give.  In  the  name  of  the  philosophical  public  of 
America,  we  would  congratulate  Professor  Fraser  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this,  probably  his  best,  as  it  is  certainly  his  most  independent, 
philosophical  undertaking. 

The  present  course  of  lectures  falls  into  two  parts,  containing  five 
lectures  each.  "  The  first  five  lectures  are  concerned  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  rationale  of  Theism,  and  the  other  five  with  the  chief 
enigma  of  theistic  faith  "  —  the  fact  of  evil. 

The  first  lecture,  on  the  "moral  foundation  of  Theism,"  begins  by 
reiterating  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  previous  course,  namely, 
that  "  the  universe  is  seen  to  be  too  mysterious  for  us  to  interpret  it 
even  in  part  and  physically,  unless  we  submit  understanding  to  the 
authority  of  human  nature  as  a  whole,  which  includes  man  emotional, 
and  man  acting  supernaturally  in  volition,  as  well  as  man  thinking 
scientifically,  and  at  last  baffled  in  so  thinking  "  (p.  6).  The  decision 
between  the  final  competitive  conceptions — Atheism,  Theism,  and  Pan- 
theism— rests  upon  our  answer  to  the  question  whether  reconciliation 
of  man  with  the  universe  is  possible,  and,  if  so,  "  how  may  this  har- 
monious relation  be  best  expressed  in  terms  of  philosophy."  "  Is  it 
a  wholly  physical  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  thing  that  is  alone 
discoverable  ;  or  is  it  ultimately  the  moral  and  religious  relation  of 
one  person  to  another  person  —  myself  in  personal  relation  to  absolute 
moral  obligation  divinely  personified?  "  (p.  10).  "  The  answer  to  this 
question  turns  much  upon  the  true  answer  to  the  question  :  Am  I 
only  a  thing,  or  am  I  also  a  person?  "  (p.  10).  As  a  moral  being, 
I  find  myself  compelled  to  give  the  latter  answer.  "  This  moral  per- 
sonification of  the  physically  infinite  universe  translates  its  scientifi- 
cally insoluble  problem  into  one  that  is  morally  or  practically  soluble  " 
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(p.  12).  The  scientific  order  itself  is  seen  to  be  the  moral  order  in 
disguise,  and  the  agnostic  turns  out  to  be  a  man  of  faith.  "  Even 
the  agnostic  naturalist  is  virtually  expressing  an  unconfessed  moral 
faith,  when  he  proceeds  upon  the  efficacy  of  what  is  called  'scientific 
verification  ' ;  for  he  is  taking  for  granted  that  scientific  intelligence 
will  not  be  finally  put  to  confusion  when  it  shows  trust  in  the  supreme 
principle  of  the  universe,  in  its  inductive  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
procession  of  events"  (p.  18).  This  " perfect  moral  trustworthiness 
of  the  final  principle  of  existence  "  is  "  the  essential  principle  of 
theistic  faith." 

In  the  following  lectures  this  position  is  further  developed  in  the 
form  of  a  restatement  of  the  cosmological,  teleological,  and  ontologi- 
cal  «  proofs  '  of  Theism.  Lecture  II  is  entitled  "  Causation  theisti- 
cally  interpreted."  The  theistic  interpretation  of  the  universe  is 
"just  the  idea  of  causality  in  its  final  form,  and  in  its  ultimate  appli- 
cation" (p.  41).  Explanation  by  natural  causes  cannot  be  final 
explanation,  since  every  natural  cause  must  itself  be  caused,  and  thus 
compel  us  to  an  infinite  regress.  "The  search  for  wholly  natural 
causes  is  like  the  search  for  the  source  of  a  river  that  has  no  source'* 
(p.  46).  But,  as  a  moral  being,  man  must  regard  himself  as  a  first 
cause.  "While  natural  causation,  exclusively  regarded,  conceals 
God,  man,  as  presenting  more  than  natural  causation,  reveals  God— 
in  signally  revealing  final  causality,  or  an  uncaused  cause  that  is 
alone  and  absolutely  responsible  for  its  effects  "  (p.  51).  Man's  own 
personality  thus  becomes  the  clue  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  causation 
in  the  universe.  Nor  does  this  "  supernatural "  interpretation  of 
causation  contradict  the  naturalistic  or  scientific  interpretation. 
Science  abstracts  from  "  the  final  or  supernatural  Cause  of  the  whole," 
and  therefore  from  its  "  moral  and  religious  meaning  "  (p.  56).  But 
"  those  who  are  educated  in  this  conception  can  no  longer  see  in  the 
physical  antecedent  a  usurper  of  the  Divine  Power,  now  superseded  by 
natural  law.  What  ground  in  reason  is  there  for  the  assumption  that 
the  natural  cause  of  an  event  rescues  that  event,  as  it  were,  from  divine 
agency;  and  that  if  the  customary  physical  antecedents  of  all  the 
changes  that  occur  in  nature  could  be  detected  by  experiment,  there 
would  then  be  neither  need  nor  room  for  God  ?  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  more  successfully  scientific  inquiry  is  applied  to  the 
sequences  presented  in  experience,  the  more  fully  God  is  revealed  ; 
and  that  if  we  could  realize  the  scientific  ideal  of  a  reasoned  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  cause  of  every  sort  of  event,  we  should  then  be 
in  possession  of  the  entire  self-revelation  given  in  outward  nature  of 
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the  infinite  moral  Person,  of  whom  the  natural  world  is  the  symbol 
and  adumbration"  (p.  58). 

The  true  place  of  the  teleological  argument  (considered  in  the  next 
lecture)  is  merely  that  of  'an  auxiliary'  to  the  cosmological,  inter- 
preted as  above.  "  Presuppose  perfect  moral  reason  or  goodness  as 
eternally  personal,  as  what  is  always  and  everyhwere  active,  and  this 
at  the  heart  of  existence  ;  then,  under  this  indispensable  presupposi- 
tion and  motive,  the  innumerable  adaptations  presented  in  sensuous 
experience  correspond  with,  confirm,  and  bring  vividly  home  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  the  conception  of  Divine  intending  mind  existing 
virtually  at  the  root  of  all.  .  .  .  But  to  infer  the  existence  of  a 
Being  of  perfect  power,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  solely  from  specimens  of 
otherwise  unexplained  contrivance  that  occur  empirically  in  our  obser- 
vation of  the  external  world,  is  to  beg  a  conclusion  already  presumed  " 
(p.  76).  And  as  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  natural  and 
moral  causation,  so  there  is  none  between  natural  causation  and 
Divine  design.  "That  a  perfectly  reasonable  'designing  force' 
should  '  necessarily  contradict '  or  *  interfere  with '  the  scientific  pre- 
supposition of  the  fixed  order  of  natural  causes"  is  a  groundless 
prejudice.  "  It  cannot  be  *  interference  '  or «  superfluous  intervention,' 
if  intending  Will  is  the  only  originative  cause — all  natural  sequences 
and  natural  evolution  being  only  its  orderly,  and  therefore  interpret- 
able,  or  physically  comprehensible  effects  "  (p.  81).  In  particular, 
the  teleological  view  does  not  contradict  the  evolutionary  "  ideal  of 
the  physical  universe  as  not  a  finished  product,  but  a  continuous 
natural  process,  in  unending  duration"  (p.  83).  "Adaptations  may 
be  gradually  evolved,  according  to  natural  law,  and  yet  be  really  mani- 
festations of  continuous  divine  agency  "  (p.  82).  Nay,  "  the  very  idea 
of  natural  law  is  teleological  "  (p.  92).  "  For  all  natural  uniformity 
—  law  in  nature  —  may  be  regarded  as  adaptation  of  the  temporal 
process  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man"  (p.  90). 

Can  we  complete  the  causal  and  teleological  argument  for  Theism 
by  resolving  causation  and  teleology  into  an  ontological  or  divine 
necessity?  Can  we  "translate"  theistic  faith  into  "terms  of 
thought"  —the  translation  making  "explicit  the  reason  that  is 
latent  in  the  feeling,  making  all  visible  as  the  infinite  or  divine  uni- 
verse ?  "  (p.  115).  Of  this  supreme  dialectical  effort  Hegel  is  taken 
as  the  representative,  and  his  ontological  theism  is  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. "  There  are  especially  two  mysteries  of  existence  from  the 
burden  of  which  I  do  not  find  the  promised  intellectual  relief :  (i) 
I  cannot  find  in  this  dialectically  evolved  necessity  the  explanation 
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of  the  mystery  involved  in  the  existence  of  individual  personal  agents 
who  must  themselves  be  blamed  for  acts  which  ought  not  to  exist  — 
acts  for  which  there  is  no  rational  necessity  that  they  should  come 
into  existence,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  acts  accordant  with 
moral  reason.  Are  not  all  immoral  acts  undivine  acts  ?  .  .  .  (2) 
Then  there  is  the  mystery  of  individual  persons  and  outward  things 
naturally  existing  in  time  —  the  mystery  of  change,  with  its  relation 
to  an  unbeginning  and  an  unending  natural  succession,  or  to  the 
'timeless'  Universal  Consciousness"  (pp.  118,  119). 

The  lesson  of  this  failure  to  complete  the  intellectual  rationale  of 
Theism  furnishes  the  title  of  Lecture  V.  "  Philosophical  Faith," 
not  perfect  dialectical  insight,  is  man's  characteristic  and  legitimate 
attitude  to  the  universe.  "  Theistic  faith  cannot  be  exchanged  by 
man  for  theistic  thought  that  has  been  completely  liberated,  by  philo- 
sophical speculation,  from  that  abridged  or  broken,  because  imper- 
fect, knowledge  that  at  last  takes  the  form  of  feeling,  faith,  and 
action"  (p.  122).  The  two  mysteries  —  time  and  finite  personal 
agency  —  are  "  bars  to  the  perfect  vision."  "  The  burden  of  the  first 
is  not  removed  by  explaining  away  history,  and  resolving  the  whole  at 
last  into  the  Universal  Consciousness,  in  which  the  illusion  of  time 
is  supposed  to  disappear ;  nor  is  the  mystery  of  the  other  relieved  by 
disclaiming  moral  responsibility  for  man  and  other  finite  spirits,  and 
thinking  of  them  all  as  only  temporary,  non-moral  occasions  for  the 
manifestation  of  eternal  Substance"  (p.  134). 

The  remaining  lectures  (VI-X)  deal  with  the  "  Enigma  of  Theism," 
or  the  problem  of  Evil,  and  questions  connected  with  it.  The  most  for- 
midable threat  to  theistic  faith  is  the  fact  of  evil,  and  especially  the  fact 
of  moral  evil  —  "  the  occurrence  of  immoral  acts."  "  Pain,  error,  and 
death  may  be  only  relatively  evil,  as  seen  at  the  human  point  of  view. 
But  sin  is  absolutely  evil  "  (p.  161)  :  it  means  "  the  existence  of  what 
ought  not  to  exist."  Now,  "the  theistic  conception  of  the  universe 
is  necessarily  optimist,  in  as  far  as  it  implies  that  its  constitutive 
principle  or  system  is  absolutely  the  best"  (p.  171).  Can  moral  evil 
enter  into  an  optimist  universe  ?  The  problem  is  to  preserve  the 
trust,  without  denying  the  evil.  The  root-question  is  :  "  Whether  it 
is  morally  necessary  that  the  universe  in  which  the  Supreme  Power 
is  revealed  should  be  a  universe  of  non-moral  things,  to  the  exclusion 
of  individual  persons,  who,  as  moral  beings,  must  be  able  to  make  them- 
selves immoral?"  (p.  175).  "Does  not  a  necessitated  absence  of  sin 
and  sorrow  mean  the  necessary  non-existence  of  persons,  and  the 
existence  of  unconscious  things  only,  or  at  most  of  things  that  might 
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be  called  conscious  automatons  —  but  not  properly  persons  ?  And  is 
this  the  highest  ideal  of  the  universe  that  man  even  can  form  ?  Is 
not  a  world  that  includes  persons  better  than  a  wholly  non-moral 
world,  from  which  persons  are  excluded  —  on  account  of  the  risk  of 
the  entrance  into  existence  of  what  ought  not  to  exist,  through  the 
personal  power  to  act  ill  that  is  implied  in  their  morally  responsible 
agency  ?  If  so,  may  not  acts  which  ought  not  to  exist  enter  into  exist- 
ence through  the  agency  of  persons,  under  a  perfect  or  divine  ideal 
of  the  Whole  ?  "  (pp.  176,  177).  "It  does  not  appear  that  omnipotence 
can  exclude  what  ought  not  to  exist,  as  long  as  there  are  beings  whose 
essential  characteristic  is,  that  they  are  able  to  bring  evil  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  who  cannot  want  this  power  of  resisting  the  divine  order, 
and  of  excluding  themselves  from  union  with  God  in  the  divine  life, 
without  losing  their  moral  personality  and  being  only  things"  (p.  184). 

Lecture  VIII  investigates  the  idea  of  Progress,  and  translates 
the  Optimism  of  the  preceding  lecture  into  a  kind  of  Meliorism. 
"  Struggle  with  evil,  more  or  less  successful,  yet  somehow  on  the  way 
to  infinitely  good  and  righteous  issues,  may  be  the  form  which  the 
optimist  or  theistic  conception  of  life  is  found  to  assume,  when  we 
accept  the  guidance  of  history  and  experience  "  (p.  200). 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  Miracle  occupies  Lecture  IX. 
The  author  heartily  admits  that  the  greatest  of  miracles  is  "  the 
original  and  constant  miracle  of  the  universe  in  its  natural  infinitude." 
"  That  theistic  faith  must  be  weak  which  fails  to  see  the  immediate 
action  of  God  in  all  change  that  occurs  under  the  conditions  of  natu- 
ral uniformity  or  physical  law ;  or  which  looks  for  direct  divine 
action  only  in  '  interferences '  with  physical  law,  or  in  the  occurrence 
of  events  that  are  not  naturally  caused"  (p.  230).  After  such  a 
statement  as  this,  and  his  insistence,  earlier  in  the  volume,  upon  the 
perfect  harmony  of  natural  and  spiritual  causation,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  the  author  taking  pains  to  establish  the  possibility  of  miraculous 
or  *  extra-natural '  events.  It  does  not  follow,  he  insists,  that  "  the 
moral  Power  at  the  heart  of  all  physical  order  must  be  manifested 
always  under  the  conditions  of  physical  causation,"  or  that  there 
may  not  be  "  an  occasional  occurrence  of  events  that  are  not  the  out- 
come of  the  divine  action  under  condition  of  visible  causes,  but  in 
which  the  divine  power  is  unconditionally,  or  extra-naturally,  opera- 
tive "  (p.  231).  The  "  revelation  of  God  presented  in  the  customary 
natural  order"  is  "attenuated"  (p.  238).  "Is  the  supreme  Power 
more  obliged  in  reason  to  act  only  in  ways  that  must  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  natural  causes,  than  men  themselves  are  ?  " 
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(p.  234).  But  does  not  man  always  act  in  ways  that  "  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  natural  causes,"  if  also  in  ways  that  admit  of 
being  expressed  in  terms  of  moral  or  spiritual  causation  ?  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  view  taken  of  miracles  in  this  lecture  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  author's  deeper  and  more  characteristic  principles. 
Even  in  this  lecture,  he  admits  the  possibility  of  what  has  been  called 
"  Supernatural  Naturalism."  "  If,  in  the  progressive  development  of 
the  human  mind,  man's  conceptions  of  what  is  natural  could  become 
so  enlarged  as  that  the  whole  Christian  revelation  of  God  should  be 
seen  to  be  a-  development  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  —  theistic 
faith,  the  most  deeply  Christian,  would  then  be  discovered  to  be  the 
most  natural  religion  of  all,  but  surely  would  not  on  that  account  be 
undivine.  It  would  rather  be  seen  as  the  culmination  of  the  normal 
self-manifestation  of  God  to  man,  instead  of  being  mysterious  and 
abnormal"  (p.  238).  Nay,  "in  the  deeper  and  wider  meaning  of 
'  natural,'  all  revelation  of  God  must  be  in  rational  harmony  with 
what  is  absolutely  or  finally  natural "  (p.  238)  ;  the  theistic  or 
"  humanly  related  interpretation  of  the  universe  "  ought  to  "  assimi- 
late the  merely  physical  or  non-moral  one"  (p.  245). 

The  last  lecture  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  "  the  Mystery  of 
Death."  The  conclusion  is  that  the  persistence  of  persons  after 
death  cannot  be  proved,  either  physically  or  metaphysically,  but  must 
remain  the  object  of  moral  faith.  Such  a  faith  "  is  not,  indeed,  like 
philosophical  faith  or  theistic  trust,  the  indispensable  postulate  of  all 
reliable  intercourse  with  the  evolving  universe  of  things  and  persons; 
but  its  sceptical  disintegration  may  disturb  this  final  faith,  and  so 
lead  indirectly  to  universal  doubt  and  pessimism  "  (p.  264). 

JAMES  SETH. 

The  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Association  and  of  Social  Organization.  By  FRANKLIN  HENRY 
GIDDINGS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  Third  Edition.  New  York  and 
London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  xxvi,  476. 

This  work  has  two  main  points  of  interest  to  the  student  of  phil- 
osophy. It  is  a  new  attempt  to  constitute  an  independent  science  of 
sociology,  and  it  formulates  what  is  deemed  to  be  a  novel  theory  of 
the  basis  of  this  science.  An  effort  to  establish  a  new  discipline  in 
the  field  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  to  define  its  relation  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  a  proper  theme  for  philosophical  examina- 
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tion.  The  relation  between  economics  and  sociology  has  been  much 
argued  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  departments  interested,  but  in 
controversies  upon  the  relations  of  the  sciences  no  specialist  as  such 
has  a  right  to  the  last  word.  The  sociologists  from  Comte  to  Gid- 
dings  have  turned  philosophy  away  from  the  front  door  only  to 
receive  it  with  open  arms  at  the  back,  when  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  disguised  as  'the  classification  of  the  sciences.'  It 
would  lead  too  far  to  criticise  the  classification  here  proposed  ;  but 
it  may  be  welcomed  as  an  advance  upon  purely  linear  classifications, 
since  it  introduces  a  cross  division  in  space  of  two  dimensions.  Yet 
while  stereo-chemistry  is  abandoning  diagrams  on  a  plane  as  inade- 
quate symbols  of  the  relations  of  atoms  in  a  molecule,  the  author 
believes  that  the  intricate  interrelations  of  knowledge  may  be  thus 
made  clear. 

The  meaning  attached  by  Professor  Giddings  to  sociology  is 
obscured  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  explanations.  Perhaps 
the  best  means  of  approach  is  to  consider  what  it  is  not.  He  quotes 
with  strong  disapproval  a  definition  of  it  as  the  organization  of  the 
knowledge  of  man  and  society,  furnished  by  "  biology,  anthropology, 
psychology,  ethnology,  demography,  history,  political  and  economic 
science,  and  ethics"  (p.  12,  note).  Yet  the  work  itself  explains 
sociology  in  terms  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sciences,  or  incorpo- 
rates certain  of  their  results :  e.g.j  sociology  is  explained  biologically 
as  "  the  science  of  the  reciprocal  adjustment  of  life  and  its  environ- 
ment "  (p.  xix),  psychologically  as  "  the  science  of  mental  phenomena 
in  their  higher  complications  and  reactions  "  (p.  26),  and  ethically  as 
the  science  whose  function  is  "  to  show  that  true  happiness  is  neces- 
sarily cumulative  "  (  p.  386).  The  reason  assigned  for  demurring 
to  the  definition  quoted  is,  not  that  data  from  any  of  the  sciences 
enumerated  should  be  excluded  from  sociology,  but  that  a  true 
science  cannot  result  from  an  agglomeration  or  federation  of  sciences. 
On  the  contrary,  "  a  living  science  grows  from  a  distinct  nucleus  " 
(p.  29).  The  definition,  and  the  conception  from  which  it  flows,  are 
wrong  in  ignoring  the  "  nucleus  "  of  sociology,  the  "  single  motive  or 
principle  uniquely  characterizing  the  conscious  individual  as  a  social 
being  and  determining  all  his  social  relations  "  (p.  12).  The  argument 
seems  to  be,  sociology  is  a  living  science,  every  living  science  grows 
from  a  nucleus  ;  therefore,  sociology  must  grow  from  a  nucleus.  As 
both  premises  are  doubtful ;  the  conclusion  is  invalid ;  but  the  uni- 
versal question  of  the  younger  students  of  the  subject,  "  What  char- 
acteristic stamps  a  phenomenon  as  social?"  (p.  13),  is  explained 
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thereby.  Such  a  characteristic  must  be  produced  as  its  passport  into 
the  kingdom  of  science,  and  the  author  believes  he  has  found  what  is 
necessary  in  the  "  consciousness  of  kind."  That  the  conception  is 
deemed  of  vital  importance  is  proved  by  the  following  statements. 
Consciousness  of  kind  is  "the  cause  of  the  distinctively  social  phenom- 
ena of  communities  "  (p.  vi).  The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  "  an  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Phenomena  of  Association  and  of  Social  Organization," 
and  the  preface  states  that  "association  and  social  organization  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  as  consequences  of  the  consciousness  of  kind  " 
(p.  v).  "  Human  nature  is  the  preeminently  social  nature.  Its  pri- 
mary factor  is  a  consciousness  of  kind"  (p.  225).  "Subjectively, 
progress  is  the  expansion  of  the  consciousness  of  kind"  (p.  359). 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotations  is  apparently  a 
recent  development  of  the  author's  thought.  In  his  Theory  of  Sociology, 
published  less  than  two  years  earlier  and  sketching  the  theoretical 
positions  elaborated  in  the  present  work,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
consciousness  of  kind.  This  may  account  for  a  degree  of  incoher- 
ence in  the  present  volume.  For  example,  the  definition  of  sociology 
finally  reached  is  :  "  An  interpretation  of  social  phenomena  in  terms 
of  psychical  activity,  organic  adjustment,  natural  selection,  and  the 
conservation  of  energy  "  (p.  419).  From  other  passages  one  would 
have  anticipated  that  the  consciousness  of  kind  would  be  included 
among  the  keys  to  the  explanation  of  social  phenomena.  This  defi- 
nition, however,  is  repeated  from  the  Theory  of  Sociology  (p.  73),  and 
doubtless  was  formulated  prior  to  the  theory  of  the  consciousness 
of  kind.  The  same  change  of  view  may  explain  the  different  esti- 
mates put  upon  M.  Tarde's  theory  of  imitation  as  the  primary  social 
fact.  In  1895  our  author  wrote:  "Of  all  these  writers  it  is  Tarde 
who  has  perceived  the  true  and  ultimate  nature  of  social  facts " 
(Article  *  Sociology '  in  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia)  ;  in  the  present 
work  he  says  :  "  Neither  Tarde  nor  Durkheim  has  perfectly  discrim- 
inated the  social  fact"  (p.  16),  for  that  is  the  consciousness  of  kind. 

What,  then,  is  this  nucleus,  about  which  "all  other  motives  organ- 
ize themselves  in  the  evolution  of  social  choice,  social  volition,  or 
social  policy  "  (p.  19)  ?  It  is  "  a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  any 
being,  whether  low  or  high  in  the  scale  of  life,  recognizes  another 
conscious  being  as  of  like  kind  with  itself"  (p.  17).  The  author's 
statement  of  this  position  in  an  earlier  paper  may  throw  light  upon 
his  definition.  "  Mere  physical  contact  is  association,  if  and  only  if 
accompanied  by  a  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  creatures 
implicated,  that  the  creatures  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  are  like 
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itself.  This  consciousness  of  kind  is  the  elementary,  the  generic 
social  fact ;  it  is  sympathy,  fellow-feeling,  in  the  literal  as  distin- 
guished from  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  The  contact  or 
grouping  of  creatures  of  the  same  kind,  .  .  .  when  accompanied  by 
a  consciousness  of  their  identity  in  kind  and  by  imitative  actions, 
constitutes  association  and  the  beginnings  of  society.  ...  All  social 
instincts,  social  feelings  of  every  description,  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  feeling  of  identity  of  kind  in  creatures  of  the  same  species  " 
(Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  March,  1895,  p.  750). 

The  earlier  passage  calls  attention  to  a  point  which  is  later  ignored, 
the  relation  between  consciousness  of  kind  and  sympathy.  Indeed, 
in  the  present  work,  consciousness  of  kind  is  presented  as  the  cause, 
and  sympathy  as  the  effect,  of  society  (pp.  vi,  25).  Professor  Gid- 
dings  is  wrestling  with  the  old  problem  of  the  genesis  of  altruistic 
feeling,  and  has  obscured  the  issue  by  adopting  novel  terms,  without 
defining  their  relations  to  those  familiar  to  every  beginner  in  ethics. 
Elsewhere  in  the  earlier  article  (p.  752),  he  raises  the  question 
whether  conflict  is  antecedent  to  consciousness  of  kind  and  imita- 
tion, and  declares  that  upon  this  question  the  followers  of  Hobbes 
differ  from  his  own  views.  Nothing  in  this  volume  indicates  a 
familiarity  with  the  line  of  English  ethical  writers,  who  have  been 
grappling  with  the  same  problem,  and  whose  contributions  to  ethical 
thought  centre  about  their  theory  of  sympathy.  Compare  the  pre- 
ceding passage  with  the  following  quotation  from  one  who  has  been 
called  the  scientific  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  sympathy.  "  Take 
a  general  survey  of  the  universe,  and  observe  the  force  of  sympathy 
through  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  the  easy  communication  of 
sentiments  from  one  thinking  being  to  another.  In  all  creatures 
that  prey  not  upon  others  and  are  not  agitated  with  violent  passions, 
there  appears  a  remarkable  desire  of  company,  which  associates 
them  together,  without  any  advantages  they  can  ever  propose  to 
reap  from  their  union.  This  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  man,  as 
being  the  creature  of  the  universe  who  has  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  society,  and  is  fitted  for  it  by  the  most  advantages.  .  .  .  What- 
ever other  passions  we  may  be  actuated  by  ...  the  soul  or  animat- 
ing principle  of  them  all  is  sympathy."  Yet  the  only  other  than 
nominal  reference  to  Hume  in  Professor  Giddings'  book  is  the 
doubtful  statement  (p.  6),  that  Comte  was  indebted  to  Hume  for 
his  notions  of  causation,  supported  by  citation  of  an  address  in 
which  Huxley  argues  that  Comte  may  never  have  read  Hume ;  and 
the  author's  somewhat  contemptuous  judgment  of  ethical  speculation 
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is  shown  by  the  hope,  elsewhere  expressed,  that  a  transition  is  begin- 
ning "  from  the  platitudinous  ethical  discussions  of  recent  years  to 
a  hard-headed,  scientific  study  of  ethical  phenomena  "  (p.  405,  note). 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition,  seen  after  the  foregoing  was 
in  type,  Professor  Giddings  frankly  admits  that  the  suggestion  for 
his  doctrine  of  consciousness  of  kind  came  from  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  and  that  he  is  now  inclined  to  "  claim  for  Adam 
Smith  the  first  place  among  sociologists.  .  .  .  The  stone  that  the 
builders  of  political  economy  rejected  will  become  the  head  of  the 
corner  for  sociology."  That  stone  is  so  securely  and  prominently 
placed  in  the  system  of  English  psychological  ethics,  perhaps  Eng- 
land's noblest  contribution  to  the  speculative  thought  of  the  world, 
that  it  will  not  easily  be  torn  from  its  place.  If  Professor  Giddings 
has  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  English  ethical  thought,  nowhere  shown  in  the 
present  volume,  is  a  primary  requisite. 

To  the  author's  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  a  logical  place  for 
sociology  in  a  classification  of  the  sciences,  it  may  be  replied  that 
such  a  classification  can  have  no  exclusive  or  probative  validity. 
To  his  attempt  to  lay  a  basis  for  it  by  the  theory  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  kind,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  relations  of  this  consciousness 
of  kind  to  sympathy,  and  of  the  science  based  upon  it  to  ethics,  are 
still  in  obscurity.  As  these  are  his  two  novel  positions,  it  must  be 
held  that  the  work,  however  valuable  to  'the  sociologist,'  is  not  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  student  of  speculative  philosophy. 

W.  F.  WILLCOX. 


L'annte  philosophique,  publiee  sous  la  direction  de  F.  PILLON, 
ancien  redacteur  de  la  Critique  philosophique.  Sixieme  annee, 
1895.  Paris,  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  316. 

If  one  were  not  already  acquainted  with  the  avowed  character  of 
L? annee  philosophique,  —  which  now  appears  for  the  sixth  time,  still 
under  the  very  able  editorial  supervision  of  M.  Pillon,  —  one  might 
feel  inclined  to  criticise  a  periodical  which  so  evidently  is  the  organ 
of  a  particular  philosophical  school.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  criticism  is  completely  disarmed  by  the  reminder  that  the  annual 
is  just  what  it  professes  to  be,  in  this  respect.  The  iteration  of  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  any  school,  however  interesting  and  important, 
becomes  a  little  tiresome,  particularly  when  found  in  the  pages  of  a 
regular  periodical.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  signal  ability  with  which  the 
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project  continues  to  be  carried  out.  rather  than  the  inherent  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  project  itself,  which  commands  our  attention. 

As  usual,  the  last  part  —  roughly  speaking,  the  last  half  —  of  the 
annual  is  made  up  of  an  admirable  synopsis  of  French  philosophical 
literature  published  during  the  preceding  year  (in  this  case,  of  course, 
the  year  1895).  This,  as  in  previous  numbers,  is  from  the  hand  of 
M.  Pillon  himself,  and  has  been  done  in  a  way  to  leave  practically 
nothing  to  be  desired.  There  are  three  original  articles.  The  first, 
as  in  previous  numbers,  is  by  the  veteran  Renouvier.  This  time  he 
discusses  "  Doute  ou  croyance  "  in  a  long,  subtle,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  quite  difficult  essay,  which,  however,  has  the  decided  merit 
not  only  of  stating  with  elaborate  care  certain  tenets  of  the  "  Criticist" 
school,  but  also  of  defining  the  "Criticist"  attitude  toward  the  his- 
torical development  of  modern  thought.  This  is  the  '  leading  article/ 
not  merely  by  courtesy,  but  by  virtue  of  its  actual  weight  and  impor- 
tance, and  will  principally  occupy  us  in  the  present  review.  The 
second  article  is  by  M.  L.  Dauriac,  "  Pour  la  philosophic  de  la  con- 
tingence  :  reponse  a  M.  Fouillee."  As  the  title  would  indicate,  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  rejoinder,  and  therefore  represents  a  much  less 
ambitious  attempt  than  the  first  article.  The  last  of  the  original 
contributions  is  by  M.  Pillon  himself,  and  treats  of  "  L'e'volution  de 
Pidealisme  au  XVIII6  siecle :  L'idealisme  de  Lanion  et  le  scepti- 
cisme  de  Bayle."  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  maintains  the 
high  standard  which  the  author  himself  has  set  for  us  in  his  preced- 
ing articles  of  a  similar  nature. 

Turning  now  to  M.  Renouvier's  article,  we  shall  first  notice  the 
critical  part,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  elaborate  than  the  construc- 
tive part,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  sixty-six  pages  are  devoted 
to  it,  as  against  the  ten  pages  devoted  to  the  latter.  M.  Renouvier  is 
not  an  optimist  with  regard  to  the  boasted  development  of  modern 
thought.  The  advance  has  been  intellectual,  he  thinks,  rather  than 
moral.  He  complains  that  two  philosophical  ideas  govern  the 
thought  of  the  present  century,  determinism  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite,  —  the  latter  ordinarily  asserting  the  infinity  of  the  world 
as  regards  both  time  and  space. 

.  As  regards  the  '  eternity  '  of  the  world  (infinity  in  time),  the  author 
very  plausibly  argues  that  this  view  is  really  held  even  by  theolo- 
gians who  believe  in  a  creation,  for  they  admit  the  preexistence  of 
eternal  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God;  but  he  certainly  goes  rather  too 
far  when  he  holds  that  Schopenhauer  stated  the  view  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Spinoza,  and  Kant,  when  he  made  succession  a  matter  of 
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pure  appearance  (p.  18).  The  infinity  of  the  world  in  space,  again, 
M.  Renouvier  believes  to  be  definitely  held  by  modern  theology.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  progress  of  idealism  would  overcome  this 
view ;  but  it  is  held  by  idealists  that  space  may  be  thought  without 
limit.  Even  Kant  has  not  overcome  the  difficulty,  for  to  say  that 
the  world  is  neither  infinite  nor  finite  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  it  is  both.  The  logical  inference  is  that  the  unknowable 
noumenon  is  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  basis  of  that  which  is 
finite  and  changeable. 

But  the  conception  of  infinity,  in  either  form,  apparently  implies 
a  contradiction.  To  regard  a  given  whole  as  made  up  of  parts  whose 
enumeration  can  never  be  complete,  is  to  regard  it  as  made  up  of 
parts  not  given.  The  idealist  may  seem  to  escape  the  difficulty,  for 
his  infinite  series  of  representations  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  total. 
But,  at  best,  belief  in  infinity  remains  purely  a  belief,  and  when  we 
are  in  the  realm  of  belief,  the  author  holds,  we  should  allow  our- 
selves to  be  determined  by  the  demands  of  our  moral  nature. 

It  may  at  first  seem  a  little  curious  that,  objecting  to  the  tendencies 
of  determination  on  the  usual  libertarian  grounds,  the  author  should 
regard  the  doctrine  of  infinity  as  equally  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of 
ethics.  His  procedure  is  consistent  enough,  however,  for  he  shows, 
less  in  any  one  passage  than  by  the  general  drift  of  his  treatment, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  (including,  of  course,  very  much  of 
modern  theology)  logically  makes  for  monism,  and  so  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  his  treatment  of  the  infinite  (both  in  space 
and  in  time),  the  author  is  mainly  concerned  to  protest  against  the 
real  or  imaginary  tendencies  of  modern  theology  and  modern  phi- 
losophy. In  his  treatment  of  determinism,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
more  immediately  opposing  the  tendencies  of  modern  science.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  remember  what  has  just  been  pointed  out, 
i.e.,  that  determinism,  according  to  M.  Renouvier's  view,  is  already 
implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  M.  Renouvier's  treatment  of  science 
does  not  impress  one  as  being  altogether  generous,  or  even  just. 
For  instance,  he  blames  science  because  it  pretends  to  do  away  with 
mystery  ;  also  because  it  pretends  to  solve  questions  about  the  origin, 
essence,  and  cause  of  beings  and  species  (p.  58).  As  to  the  first 
count  in  the  indictment,  I  do  not  see  that  science  qua  science  makes 
any  promise  whatever  that  all  mysteries  shall  be  solved.  But  the 
second  accusation  seems  still  more  remarkable.  Surely  the  real 
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criticism  to  be  made,  if  any,  is  not  that  science  pretends  to  explain 
the  metaphysical  origins  of  things,  but  rather  that  science  —  modern 
science,  of  course  —  often  too  hastily  assumes  that  such  questions 
are  altogether  futile.  Earlier  in  the  essay  (p.  13)  the  author  com- 
mits himself  to  the  not  unfamiliar,  but  highly  questionable,  view  that 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  demands  only 
the  constancy  of  the  given  sum  of  forces,  and  does  not  exclude  the 
introduction  of  a  force  from  without. 

While  admitting  the  great  plausibility  of  the  arguments  for  deter- 
minism, M.  Renouvier  opposes  the  doctrine  with  all  his  undoubted 
acuteness,  and  with  an  elaborateness  of  treatment  hardly  warranted, 
perhaps,  by  the  well-worn  character  of  the  discussion.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  give  even  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  particular  arguments 
which  are  adduced  in  favor  of  the  libertarian  view.  And,  indeed, 
as  was  almost  inevitable,  these  arguments  are  mainly  the  familiar  ones. 
The  originality  of  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  the  subtle  form  in 
which  the  familiar  arguments  are  urged.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  the 
subtlety  is  carried  quite  too  far,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  an  elaborate 
dilemma,  quoted  or  adapted  from  the  writings  of  M.  Sequier,  the 
purport  of  which  is  that,  if  I  believe  myself  necessitated  in  my 
affirmation  (in  this  case,  regarding  freedom  or  determinism),  I  am 
condemned  to  remain  in  doubt.  The  obvious  reply  to  this  line  of 
argument — made  some  years  ago  by  M.  Fouillee,  I  believe — is 
that  the  freedom  or  the  determinism  in  the  case  is  really  irrelevant; 
that  truth  and  error  are  discovered  merely  by  observing  (whether 
freely  or  otherwise)  the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  a  given  part  of 
experience  with  the  whole. 

In  holding  that  the  notion  of  a  cause  does  not  imply  that  the 
cause  itself  is  an  effect  (p.  52),  the  author  and  the  school  for  which 
he  stands  would  probably  seem  to  common-sense  to  be  making 
a  statement  that  was  practically  self-evident.  But  the  'Criticist' 
should  be  critical.  Does  not  the  proposition  just  mentioned  imply 
that  cause  and  effect  —  as  shown,  say,  in  natural  processes  —  are 
perfectly  separate  from  each  other  ?  This,  of  course,  is  the  naive 
view,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Hume  from  common-sense,  because  it 
perfectly  fitted  into  his  system  and  answered  his  purposes.  Even 
Kant  did  not  quite  escape  it.  But  the  extreme  difficulty  which  we 
have  in  stating  just  what  we  mean  by  the  'cause'  of  any  particular 
event  suggests  that,  in  the  case  of  the  causal  relation,  we  have  to  do 
with  a  perfectly  continuous  process,  which  we  break  up  in  imagination, 
calling  any  given  stage  in  the  process  the  '  effect '  of  what  imme- 
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diately  precedes  and  the  '  cause '  of  what  immediately  follows.  If 
this  be  so,  the  conception  of  *  a  cause  which  itself  is  not  an  effect '  is 
one  which  we  have  by  no  means  provided  for. 

After  the  critical  portion  of  the  essay,  which  we  have  been  exam- 
ining, M.  Renouvier  gives  a  compressed  summary  of  his  own  views, 
the  object  being  to  provide  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  three 
articles  of  faith  which,  as  he  holds,  are  demanded  by  morality,  — 
these  being  human  freedom,  divine  personality,  and  creation.  To 
epitomize  an  epitome  would  be  doubtful  service  ;  and  the  attempt, 
fortunately,  need  not  be  made,  as  the  general  line  of  argument  can 
readily  be  surmised  from  the  preceding  statement. 

The  real  suggestiveness  of  this  elaborate  essay  seems  to  me  to  lie, 
not  so  much  in  the  arguments  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  determinism,  on  the  other,  as 
in  the  relation  which  the  author  thinks  he  discovers  to  exist  between 
them.  It  is  often  assumed  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  theology  would 
decide  this  question  of  human  freedom  in  one  way,  while  philosophy 
and  science  would  decide  it  in  just  the  opposite  way.  This,  I  believe, 
is  highly  doubtful.  M.  Renouvier's  treatment  of  the  theological  posi- 
tion may  be  somewhat  one-sided  ;  but  I  believe  he  is  right  in  holding 
that  the  development  of  theology,  like  tha,t  of  both  philosophy  and 
science,  does  actually  exhibit  at  least  a  tendency  toward  monism, 
which  latter,  again,  makes  for  determinism.  If  this  be  true,  what 
is  the  legitimate  inference  ?  M.  Renouvier  has  told  us  at  consider- 
able length  how  it  appears  to  a  libertarian.  The  determinist,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  probably  not  complain  of  being  reminded  that  dis- 
ciplines so  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  even  antagonistic,  as 
science  and  theology,  alike  tend  to  countenance  his  characteristic 

doctrine'  ERNEST  ALBEE. 


De  la  croyance.     Par  JULES  PAYOT.     Paris,  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp. 
xiv,  251. 

The  practical  aim  of  this  work  will  commend  it  to  many  who, 
without  professing  themselves  philosophers,  are  interested  students 
of  the  movement  which  is  seeking  to  bring  about  a  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  French  character.  M.  Payot's  place  in  this  movement  is 
distinctive  ;  as  in  his  earlier  E  Education  de  la  volonte,  so  here  his 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  his  proposed  remedies  are  from  the 
standpoint,  not  of  the  neo-Catholic  or  neo-Christian,  but  of  the  psy- 
chologist and  the  educator.  The  present  evils  he  regards  as  due, 
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in  large  measure,  to  the  traditional  intellectualism  controlling  public 
education.  He  demands,  therefore,  a  radical  reform,  —  namely, 
that  the  same  deliberate  and  systematic  training,  now  given  to  the 
intellect,  be  also  given  to  belief,  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the 
will.  One  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  show  that  this  is  possible 
without  the  dogmas  of  religion  ;  another  is  to  destroy,  root  and 
branch,  the  intellectualistic  tradition.  For  the  intellect  is  not 
primary,  either  in  origin  or  in  function.  Knowledge  is  for  the  sake 
of  action.  We  think  and  believe  with  our  whole  being.  Such  are 
M.  Payot's  central  convictions. 

The  scientific  justification  of  these  convictions  is  set  forth  in 
three  books,  which  treat  respectively  of  the  object,  the  nature,  and 
the  mechanism,  of  belief.  The  object  believed  in  is  held  to  be 
neither  reality  nor  our  ideas,  but  the  truth  or  falsity  of  our  represen- 
tations. This  raises,  first,  the  question  of  reality,  and,  secondly,  of 
how  our  ideas  represent  it.  As  to  the  first  question,  M.  Payot 
regards  it  as  obvious  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  any  reality 
external  to  ourselves.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  among  our 
affections  :  some  yield  only  fluctuating  and  superficial  qualities,  like 
colors  and  tones;  others  give  us  the  more  permanent  qualities  of 
hardness,  weight,  etc. ;  and  all  these  more  permanent  qualities  are 
derived  from  movements  of  the  muscles.  The  muscular  sensations 
also  furnish  the  solid  basis  for  all  objective  relations  (coexistence 
and  sequence) ;  they  give  us  space,  and,  along  with  space,  the  possi- 
bility of  any  definite  representations  of  time.  The  objectivity  of 
these  relations  consists  in  nothing  but  their  necessity.  In  general, 
our  secondary  sensations  project  themselves  on  the  web  of  the 
muscular  data,  and  this  projection  is  forced'upon  us  absolutely  in 
its  permanence.  Such  is  our  external  world. 

Turning  to  our  representations  of  reality,  we  again  note  the  capital 
importance  of  our  muscles.  The  primary  factor  in  evolution  is  not 
sensation,  but  movement.  Behind  the  intellectual  sensations  lie  the 
affective  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  beyond  these  again 
appetition  or  will.  Sensations  are  a  consequence  of  our  volitions, 
nor  do  any  of  the  forms  of  the  intellectual  consciousness  yield  knowl- 
edge of  reality.  Perception  consists  in  nothing  but  sensations,  pro- 
jected on  a  web  of  data  derived  from  offensive  and  defensive  move- 
ments. To  perceive,  therefore,  is  not  to  know,  but  to  organize  a 
world  of  appearances.  The  end  of  such  organization  is  mastery. 
Every  thought  of  an  object  impoverishes  it ;  the  general  idea  only 
exists,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  the  word,  in  which  there 
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is  not  even  the  pretence  of  a  representation.  Nor  does  scientific 
knowing  advance,  in  this  respect,  beyond  ordinary  consciousness. 
It  vastly  multiplies  the  data,  but  only  the  more  effectively  to  reduce 
them.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  all 
other  data  muscular  data,  and,  more  particularly,  movement.  Science, 
therefore,  is  but  a  symbolism  of  reality,  a  system  of  skilful  ruses, 
whose  object,  as  M.  Payot  repeatedly  expresses  it,  "  rfest  pas  de 
savoir,  mats  de  prevoir  pour  pouvoir"  Thus  all  'knowledge'  of  the 
world  turns  out  to  be  but  a  greatly  impoverished  representation  of  a 
representation,  qualified  for  the  sake  of  distinction  as  presentative. 

Conclusions  follow  as  to  the  proper  object  of  belief.  To  believe 
in  the  truth  of  our  representations,  is  to  believe  that  they  can  be 
verified.  Verification  consists  in  replacing  what  is  more  representa- 
tive by  what  is  more  presentative.  As  the  least  perverted  data  are 
the  muscular,  their  fundamental  importance  is  once  more  in  evidence. 
"All  verification  of  our  beliefs  consists  in  verifying  the  web  formed 
by  the  muscular  data,  namely,  extension  and  movement,  and  in 
examining  if  many  real  modifications  correspond  to  the  modifications 
which  we  expect  to  find  connected  with  every  real  movement  on  our 
part."  If  the  verification  is  ideal,  "we  try  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  variations  of  our  movements  bring  with  them  concomitant 
variations  in  the  data  of  the  other  senses.  If  the  suggestion  of  these 
concomitant  variations  is  rapid  and  easy,  we  affirm  that  the  represen- 
tation, expectation,  or  remembrance  is  true,"  though  the  test  will 
not  infallibly  save  us  from  error. 

This  summary  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  first  book  may  suffice 
to  indicate  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  author's 
position.  Modern  psychology  will  certainly  approve  the  protest 
against  an  excessive  intellectualism.  It,  too,  is  largely  *  voluntar- 
istic.'  But  M.  Payot  carries  the  doctrine  of  the  psychological  im- 
portance of  the  muscles  to  extremes.  Visual  space,  for  instance,  is 
surely  no  less  a  retinal  content  than  it  is  a  product  of  eye-movements. 
On  the  logical  side,  the  argument  suffers  from  lack  of  categories.  The 
only  objective  relations  recognized  are  coexistence  and  sequence  ; 
thought  is  purely  formal.  Hence,  in  one  place  science  is  said  to 
replace  the  chaos  which  is  reality  by  a  representation  of  the  world 
where  all  is  harmony.  But  a  mere  chaos  of  sensations  is  not  even 
presentatively  real.  We  cannot  but  think  that  M.  Payot's  world 
would  have  assumed  a  different  appearance  if,  instead  of  examining 
psychologically  relations  of  sensation-contents,  he  had  examined  the 
function  of  judgment,  in  which  alone  reality,  in  any  rational  sense  of 
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the  term,  exists  for  us  at  all.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  any  other  than  external  reality.  M.  Payot  is  so  intensely 
interested  in  destroying  knowledge  in  order  to  make  room  for  belief, 
that  he  fails  to  notice  the  subtle  distinctions  of  'being/  and  the 
inevitable  implication  of  reality  in  thought  as  well  as  of  thought 
in  reality. 

In  the  second  book,  belief  is  defined  as  essentially  a  mode  of  will. 
It  is  to  hold  oneself  in  readiness  to  act.  It  differs  from  volition 
only  in  degree.  It  is  naturally  expansive,  and  is  not  born  of  expe- 
rience. The  beliefs  of  the  ignorant  are  like  reflex  acts.  All  that 
experience  does  is  to  dam  the  impulse.  This  in  the  first  chapter. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  metaphysics.  The  ultimate  reality 
being  unknowable,  we  construct  our  metaphysics  according  to  proba- 
bility. The  probabilities  appear  to  M.  Payot  to  point  to  a  pantheism 
of  will.  Only  pantheism,  he  thinks,  sufficiently  justifies  self-sacrifice. 
Strangely  enough  we  are  told  that  the  inscrutable  power,  though 
not  intellectual  (p.  160),  has  "granted,  provisionally,  the  privilege  of 
consciousness  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  cooperate  with  all  our 
energy  in  his  presumable  designs"  (desseins)(ip.  163).  A  third  chapter, 
entitled  "The  Question  of  Right,"  assuming  that  all  our  beliefs  rest 
on  the  law  of  causality,  discusses  the  origin  and  validity  of  this  law: 
the  apriorists  are  essentially  right  as  regards  its  origin,  the  empiri- 
cists as  regards  its  validity.  The  treatment  in  this  part  of  the  work 
is  a  little  incoherent. 

The  third  book,  on  the  mechanism  of  belief,  is  much  the  best  in 
the  volume,  though  here,  too,  the  author's  horror  of  intellectualism 
leads  him  at  times  to  extremes.  He  rightly  insists  that  belief  is  not 
merely  intellectual,  but  he  also  urges  that  it  is  anterior  to  intelli- 
gence, that  it  often  precedes  ideas ;  and  we  naturally  ask  :  Belief  in 
what?  Plainly  M.  Payot  can  be,  on  occasion,  as  abstract  as  any 
intellectualist.  Regarding  belief  as  preparedness  for  action,  he  lays 
great  stress  on  the  influence  of  the  emotions  and  their  connection 
with  movements.  Hence  the  possibility  of  their  control,  and,  there- 
with, of  control  over  the  ideas  they  assimilate.  In  this  way,  and  also 
by  the  power  we  can  exercise  over  memory  and  attention,  and  by 
the  cooperating  support  of  action,  we  are  free  to  mould  our  beliefs. 
This  freedom,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  comes  of  that  "  superficial 
and  secondary  "  thing,  our  intelligence.  That  beliefs  are  or  may  be 
voluntary,  is  shown  by  orthodox  religion ;  the  arguments  in  its  favor 
are  "not  what  they  are,  but  what  I  am"  and  do.  And  as  we  can 
mould  our  own  beliefs,  so  also  we  can  influence  those  of  others. 
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M.  Payot's  treatment  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  this  influence, 
especially  his  excellent  account  of  the  characteristics  which  give 
personal  influence  in  a  moral  direction  (pp.  220 f.),  may  be  commended 
to  all  educators.  His  analysis  is  largely  based  on  the  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  That  Church,  he  says,  avails  itself  of  all  the 
resources  of  psychology  to  cultivate  definite  beliefs  in  souls  ;  why 
should  not  the  democracy  ?  It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if 
M.  Payot  had  left  the  answer  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  men  of 
good-will  of  all  creeds.  Instead,  he  points  as  a  basis  for  moral  ideas 
to  an  idealism,  itself  an  unverifiable  hypothesis,  which,  holding  space 
and  time  to  be  "  illusions  of  our  minds,"  "  convinces  us  of  the 
nonentity  of  personal  differences,"  that  we  are  "the  transitory  ex- 
pression of  the  essence  of  things,"  and  that  "our  whole  destiny  and 
consequently  our  duty  [italics  ours]  is  to  work  so  as  to  be  as  adequate 
expressions"  of  it  as  possible.  But  this  compels  from  the  uncon- 
vinced the  awkward  question,  Why  ?  In  the  end,  however,  disagree- 
ment with  its  metaphysics  will  not  prevent  cordial  recognition  of  the 
many  stimulating  suggestions  in  which  this  volume  more  abounds 
than  what  has  here  been  said  of  it  probably  implies. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 
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Generalisation  et  induction.       G.  FONSEGRIVE.      Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,    4, 

PP-  353-3795  5,  PP-  516-536. 

The  following  conclusions  are  reached  in  this  study :  —  Generalization 
and  induction  are  not  different  mental  operations.  To  generalize  is  to 
form  a  concept  which  has  a  universal  value.  For  this  operation  it  is  neces- 
sary: (i)  to  constitute  the  intension  of  the  concept,  and  (2)  to  fix  its 
extension.  The  intension  is  formed  by  an  intellectual  abstraction  which  is 
immediate  and  intuitive  in  character.  This  abstraction  appears  to  be  rather 
imposed  upon  the  mind,  than  to  be  the  product  of  any  activity  of  its  own. 
The  determination  of  the  extension  demands:  (i)  the  subsumption  of  the 
concrete  cases  under  a  concept,  and  (2)  the  conception  of  the  indefinite 
possibility  of  a  similar  subsumption.  But  the  subsumption  of  the  concrete 
cases  under  a  concept  is  an  act  of  deduction;  and  the  conception  of  an 
indefinite  possibility  of  such  subsumptions  is  the  product  of  abstraction. 
Induction  is,  then,  no  special  or  unique  act  of  the  mind.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a 
process  of  reasoning,  it  is  identical  with  deduction.  What  it  contains  over 
and  above  the  latter,  is  constituted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  abstraction,  which  is 
an  immediate  and  intuitive  act.  There  is  no  psychological  difference  of 
nature  between  ordinary  generalization  and  the  most  rigorous  and  exact 
-inductions  of  science.  There  is  simply  a  difference  in  value,  which  is 
guaranteed  in  the  latter  case  by  our  own  internal  conviction  and  by  the 
assent  of  our  fellows.  —  In  conclusion  the  author  emphasizes  some  of  the 
practical  results  of  his  theory.  If  it  be  admitted  that  intellectual  intuition 
is  able  to  reach  truths  of  a  scientific  order,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more  easy  to 
grant  to  it  the  same  power  with  regard  to  metaphysical  truths.  T  £  C 
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Sur  la  formule  logique  du  raisonnement  inductif.      H.  LACHELIER. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,  10,  pp.  369-378. 

In  the  logical  discussions  of  to-day,  the  tendency  is  to  make  induction 
nothing  at  bottom  but  a  modified  form  of  deduction.  The  present  article  is 
an  attempt  to  establish  this  view.  Usually,  induction  has  the  form  of  a 
syllogism  of  the  third  figure  with  a  compound  middle  term.  The  difference 
between  it  and  the  corresponding  figure  in  deduction  is  that  the  conclusion 
in  the  latter  is  always  particular,  while  in  induction  it  is  general.  Induction 
is  of  two  sorts:  (i)  that  which  leads  to  the  determination  of  general  con- 
cepts, and  (2)  that  which  expresses  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 
With  the  latter,  as  the  truly  scientific  induction,  we  are  mainly  concerned. 
Evidently  no  series  of  individual  instances  of  a  causal  relation,  however 
great  in  number,  can  make  certain  any  universal  statement  of  such  causal 
relation.  The  whole  problem  is  to  establish  the  required  necessity  and 
constancy,  and  this  can  be  done  only  through  deduction.  The  statement  of 
the  causal  connection,  /.<?.,  of  the  law,  is  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  whose 
premises  are  yet  to  be  established.  This  conclusion  may  be  a  particular 
instance  of  a  general  law  already  known,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  law,  it  may 
be  a  genuine  hypothesis.  Even  in  the  latter  case,  the  new  law  must  be 
like  those  already  known,  and  must  be  coordinated  with  them.  Experience 
furnishes  the  facts,  and,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  suggests  their  cause. 
When  the  hypothesis  has  been  formed  in  this  way,  it  is  verified  by  a  deduc- 
tive syllogism,  whose  minor  premise  is  the  statement  of  the  facts.  Em- 
pirical laws,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  determined  by  an  inductive 
process,  and  thus  are  merely  provisional  until,  by  means  of  deduction,  they 
can  be  reduced  to  causal  laws.  The  original  hypothesis  is  first  suggested 
to  the  mind  because  it  satisfies  the  needs  of  thought.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  deduction  is  the  only  form  of  reasoning.  Induction  denotes  merely  a 
complex  of  mental  procedures  whereby  the  thinker  discovers  hypothetical 
causal  laws,  and  verifies  the  conclusions  which  follow  from  his  hypotheses. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On  the  Conditions  of  Fatigue  in  Reading.      HAROLD  GRIFFING  and 
S.  I.  FRANZ.     Psych.  Rev.,  Ill,  5,  pp.  513-530. 

The  author  assumes  that  any  circumstances  which  lessen  the  rate  of  read- 
ing produce  visual  fatigue.  Fatigue  depends  on  several  conditions.  The 
most  important  is  the  size  of  the  type.  Experiments  were  made  according 
to  the  'method  of  rapid  reading,'  and  it  was  found  that  type  1.8  mm.  in 
height  was  read  more  quickly  than  type  .9  mm.  The  rate  of  reading  does 
not  continue  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  type,  but  reaches  its  maximum 
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when  the  type  is  about  2  mm.  in  height.  By  the  '  time  of  exposure  method  ' 
it  was  found  that  words  and  phrases  were  perceived  in  large  type  in  less 
time  than  in  small  type.  By  a  variation  of  this  method,  in  which  the  time 
of  exposure  was  ^  sec.,  about  twice  as  many  words  and  phrases  were  seen 
in  large  type  as  in  small  type.  Further  experiments,  by  determining  the 
intensity  of  illumination  necessary  to  read  letters  of  different  sizes,  showed 
that  fatigue  increased  rapidly  when  the  size  of  the  type  decreased  below 
2  mm.  The  quality  of  the  type  is  of  little  importance.  Within  the  limits 
of  daylight  in  well-lighted  rooms,  the  intensity  can  vary  within  wide  limits 
without  causing  much  fatigue.  When  the  intensity  of  illumination  is  very 
low,  it  is  a  source  of  greater  fatigue  than  small  type,  and  it  should  not  be 
lower  than  100  candle-meters.  The  quality  of  the  illumination  and  the 
color  of  the  paper  are  important.  White  light  and  white  paper  cause  least 
fatigue ;  gray  paper  requires  nearly  twice  as  much  illumination  as  white. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

The  Accuracy  of  Observation  and  of  Recollection  in  School  Children. 
S.  I.  FRANZ  and  H.  E.  HOUSTON.      Psych.  Rev.,  Ill,  5,  pp.  531-535. 

School  children  underestimate  size  (proportion),  distance,  and  weight ; 
and  overestimate  time  and  frequency.  In  general  the  older  scholars  are 
more  accurate  than  the  younger.  Boys  estimate  distance,  time,  and  pro- 
portion more  accurately  than  girls.  Accuracy  does  not  depend  upon  schol- 

arshiP-  EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Das  Erinnern.    JOSEF  MULLER.    Z.  f.  Ph.,  CVIII,  2,  pp.  232-253. 

The  phenomena  of  memory  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  by  the 
theory  of  unnoticed,  but  conscious,  ideas.  In  reproduction,  ideas  are 
neither  (i)  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the  unconscious,  nor  (2)  actu- 
alized from  mental  'dispositions'  or  'potencies,'  nor  (3)  created  anew  from 
cerebral  '  traces.'  They  are  brought  into  the  foreground  of  consciousness 
by  association,  and  are  fixated  by  the  attention.  Discrimination  must  be 
made  between  'unconscious'  and  'unnoticed'  or  'unattended  to.'  The 
idea  never  passes  from  the  conscious  to  the  unconscious.  There  is  no 
absolute  forgetfulness.  The  mind  holds  its  entire  past  record  —  if  only  we 
could  turn  the  attention  on  it.  —  Introspection  shows  that  an  important  part 
of  mind  is  made  up  of  'fringes'  —  elements  which  are  unnoticed,  but  whose 
lack  would  make  consciousness  narrow  and  barren.  When  the  mind  is 
most  active,  its  power  of  associating  is  greatest,  and  consequently  its  content 
reaches  a  maximum  richness.  It  is  a  wrong  tendency  in  psychology  to 
narrow  consciousness  down  to  the  clear  point  of  attention.  Unfixated 
memory  reverberations  are  in  every  state  of  consciousness,  and  give  the 
specific  coloring  to  the  personality.  Reproduction  and  recognition  receive 
no  adequate  explanation  from  theories  of  memory  as  a  function  of  organic 
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matter.  '  Knownness,'  which  appears  in  recognition,  is  quite  inexplicable 
in  terms  of  ease  acquired  through  repetition.  Recognition  is  a  judgment, 
and  a  reproduced  idea  must  be  present  to  mediate  comparison.  Though 
repetition  may  modify  a  sensation,  the  modification  cannot  be  known,  unless 

the  unmodified  form  is  reproducible. 

I.  M.  BENTLEY. 

Die  Aufmerksamkeit  und  die  Funktion  der  Sinnesorgane  ;  Zweiter 
Beitrag.  W.  HEINRICH.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.  XI,  5  u.  6,  S. 
410-430. 

This  paper  continues  and  closes  the  author's  account  of  his  investigation 
of  the  changes  in  the  peripheral  organ  of  vision  which  accompany  attention. 
Series  of  experiments  were  performed  in  order  to  discover  the  degree  of 
accommodation  in  the  eye  for  paraxial  objects,  when  the  attention  is  directed 
to  these  objects.  Varying  distances  were  used  both  for  the  object  in  the 
line  of  regard  and  for  the  paraxial  objects,  and  the  effect  of  each  variation 
on  the  curvature  of  the  lens  was  observed.  Measurements  were  also  made 
of  the  variations  in  the  focal  lines,  due  to  differences  in  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence of  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  an  object  through  the  optic  centre 
of  the  lens.  The  experiments  show  that  the  eye  does  possess  a  general, 
though  not  an  accurate,  power  of  accommodation  for  objects  in  the  side 
field  of  vision.  —  The  author  remarks  that  these  results  confirm  what  he  has 
already  said  :  that  it  is  not  the  attention  which  chooses  an  idea  at  pleasure, 
but  that  the  physiological  conditions  change  in  such  a  way  that  at  one  time 
they  favor  the  effect  of  certain  stimuli,  and  the  ideas  dependent  upon  these 
stimuli  become  more  distinct.  He  notices,  also,  that  any  process,  such  as 
deep  breathing,  which  affects  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  will  modify  the 
process  of  attention,  and  may  be  a  factor  in  the  so-called  oscillations  of 
attention.  —  Subsequent  papers  will  take  up  the  question  how  far  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  found  to  hold  good  for  vision  can  be  carried  over 
into  other  sense-departments.  ALIC£  ; 


A  Study  of  the  Mob.  BORIS  SIDIS.  Atlantic  Monthly,  February, 
1895,  pp.  188-197.  A  Study  of  Mental  Epidemics.  By  the  same, 
Century  Magazine,  October,  1896,  pp.  848-853. 

A  mob  is  not  formed  of  its  own  accord  :  it  needs  an  instigator  who  shall 
give  it  impulse.  Just  as  in  the  individual,  so  in  a  mob,  a  strong,  sudden 
excitement  hypnotizes.  Hypnotic  states  are  also  induced  by  *  fascination.' 
The  individual  fixes  his  eyes  on  a  brilliant  point  and  thus  falls  into  a  stupor, 
in  which  state  he  imitates  all  the  movements  of  the  experimenter.  So  the 
mob  is  '  fascinated  '  by  the  hero.  The  man  of  the  mob  surfers  a  loss  of 
individuality.  Our  voluntary  movements  give  us  our  strongest  sense  of  our 
own  individuality.  The  man  of  the  mob  has  his  voluntary  movements 
inhibited,  and  the  feeling  of  individuality  is  literally  squeezed  out  of  him. 
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Intensity  in  the  feeling  of  personality  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of 
aggregated  men ;  and  the  self  of  the  mob  becomes  stronger,  the  more  it 
consumes  the  individual  self.  The  hypnotic  states  induced  by  really  great 
men,  —  prophets,  kings,  and  priests,  are  a  species  of '  elective  somnambulism '  : 
the  image  of  the  leader  is  all-absorbing,  no  one  else  can  influence  —  an 
influence  of  personality.  The  hypnotic  state  induced  by  mob  heroes  is  a 
kind  of  '  indifferent  somnambulism':  any  one  can  influence  and  divert  the 
crowd  —  an  influence  of  idea  or  object.  The  mob  has  its  origin  in  a  con- 
stitutional (acquired)  predisposition,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  to  pass  into 
hypnotic  states.  This  disposition  is  a  matter  of  evolution  —  a  characteristic 
acquired  through  the  pressure  of  social  laws  and  monotony  of  environment. 
The  tiresome,  dull,  monotonous,  and  servile  life,  for  example,  of  women, 
soldiers,  and  the  lower  social  strata,  predisposes  them  to  social  hypnotization. 
Mobbism  seems,  for  this  reason,  to  be  characteristic  of  the  lower  social 
strata.  —  In  his  second  article  Mr.  Sidis  continues  the  same  thoughts  on 
the  origin  of  the  mob.  The  leading  points  are  :  that  the  chief  phenomenon 
of  hypnosis  is  susceptibility  to  suggestion ;  that  man,  as  the  social  animal 
par  excellence,  becomes,  through  environment  and  social  pressure,  charac- 
teristically susceptible  to  suggestion  and  hypnotization  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
mental  epidemics  (mobbism)  are  due  to  social  self-hypnotization. 

J.  D.  LOGAN. 

Voluntary  Action.     G.  F.  STOUT.     Mind,  No.  19,  pp.  354-366. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  voluntary  choice  all  considerations  of  the 
actual  motor  efficacy  of  various  conations  are  irrelevant,  although  the  belief 
that  bodily  movements  are  practically  certain,  or  at  least  possible,  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  attitude  of  the  agent.  Excluding  all  modes  of 
conation  which  do  not  include  the  idea  of  an  end,  and  all  longings  after  the 
unattainable,  the  difference  between  the  conation  called  a  determination  of 
the  will  and  other  conations  is  the  difference  between  volition  and  desire. 
A  volition  is  a  desire  qualified  by,  or  defined  in,  the  judgment  that  we  are 
going  to  realize  an  end,  if  possible.  Introspective  analysis  exhibits  the 
conative  tendency  as  the  reason  of  the  judgment  —  as  that  peculiar  kind  of 
reason  which  we  call  a  motive.  This  account  explains  the  characteristics 
of  volition.  In  motived  action,  a  conflict  of  impulses  ceases  :  we  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  The  psychological  strength  of  a  volition,  or  its 
power  to  maintain  itself,  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  effect  which  the 
judgment  and  established  belief  that  we  are  going  to  realize  such  an  end 
has  on  the  general  flow  of  mental  activity,  this  judgment  or  belief  shaping 
our  thoughts  and  other  volitions  into  consistency  with  itself  ;  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  identification  of  the  willed  line  of  conduct  with  the  idea  of  the 
self,  all  opposing  influences  creating  the  idea  of  personal  failure  or  success, 
and  thus,  again,  appealing  to  the  most  ultimate  and  intimate  of  motives,  the 
integrity  (literal)  of  the  moral  person ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  an  aver- 
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sion  to  a  state  of  irresolution,  which  is  itself  disagreeable,  but  becomes 
intensified  by  the  idea  of  what  our  fellows  may  think  of  us.  In  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  an  involuntary  action  is  one  which  takes  place  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  voluntary  resolution  which  exists  simultaneously  with  it,  and  is  not 
displaced  by  it.  A  voluntary  act  is  one  which  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  the  judgment  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  perform  it.  The  con- 
verse is  not  true.  The  act  is  not  voluntary  when  the  judgment,  that  the 
action  is  going  to  take  place,  arises  because  the  action  is  already  otherwise 
determined  ;  the  judgment  is  not  the  condition  or  cause  of  the  action.  An 
act  which  is  apparently  voluntary,  may  be  said  to  be  involuntary,  when  the 
volition  of  the  moment  is  discordant  with  the  general  volition  of  a  lifetime, 
and  remorse  follows.  A  man's  system  of  conative  tendencies  has  not  found 
fair  play,  and  has  not  developed  itself  in  consciousness.  These  tendencies 
would  determine  volition,  even  if  they  did  not  determine  the  act.  Again, 
the  action  may  take  effect  before  decision  has  been  arrived  at :  we  may 
act,  before  we  know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  The  act  is  then  invol- 
untary, because  it  is  contrary  to  volition,  which  demands  suspension  of 
judgment  until  the  mind  is  made  up.  And  finally,  an  apparently  voluntary 
act  is  still  involuntary  when,  like  a  reflex  action,  it  is  contrary  to  the  express 
volition  at  the  moment.  Psychologically,  the  question  between  the  deter- 
minists  and  their  opponents  can  only  be  put  thus :  Does  volition  always 
follow  the  strongest  motive?  Allowing  fully  for  the  existence  of  masked 
motives,  and  also  for  the  strength  which  a  motive  derives  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  total  mental  organization,  the  advocate  of  contingent  freedom 
cannot  show  that  our  resolutions  are  not  formed  on  the  line  of  the  strongest 

motive-  J.  D.  LOGAN. 

L'instinct   de  la  conservation   chez  les   enfants.      LOMBROSO.       Rev. 
Ph.,  XXI,  10,  pp.  379-390- 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  children  is  their  instinct  for 
self-preservation.  This  is  manifested  physiologically  by  heightened  activity 
of  bodily  function  and  lessened  sensibility  to  pain.  On  the  psychological 
side,  it  finds  expression  in  the  law  of  economy  of  effort.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  child  makes  use  of  gestures  and  imitative  language,  refuses  to  employ 
new  terms,  and  continues  to  mispronounce  words,  even  after  he  is  perfectly 
able  to  speak  them  correctly.  The  same  economic  tendency  appears  in  his 
conceptions.  These  are  essentially  concrete,  and,  when  once  they  have 
been  arranged  in  a  systematic  order,  there  is  the  greatest  objection  to  a 
new  arrangement.  Again,  the  child  is  adapted  to  pleasure,  and  instinctively 
avoids  pain.  His  love  is  confined  to  such  objects  as  are  useful  or  pleasant 
to  him.  Displays  of  affection  or  sympathy  are  to  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  tendency  to  imitation.  Love  which  is  at  all  emotional  is  found  only 
in  abnormal  children.  In  like  manner,  the  same  universal  law  is  displayed 
in  the  moral  life.  The  child  is  at  bottom  a  thorough-going  egoist,  who 
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learns  by  degrees  that  unpleasant  consequences  follow  lying  and  other  sins. 
In  short,  the  law  which  rules  all  sociological  and  psychological  manifesta- 
tions, the  law  of  the  least  possible  effort,  is  supreme  in  child  life. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Le  moi  des  mourants.     V.  EGGER.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,  10,  pp.  337-368. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Revue,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
mental  experiences  of  men  who  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  and 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions  concerning  them,  (i)  The  child  in 
danger  does  not  realize  his  condition.  He  has  no  vision  of  his  self,  i.e.,  of 
his  past,  because  as  yet  his  self  does  not  exist.  (2)  The  adult  has  a  self, 
which  is  the  result  of  his  past  experiences.  When  in  danger  of  death,  by 
a  sort  of  reaction  he  sees  this  self.  (3)  When  death  comes  graduallyr 
disease  suppresses  the  idea  of  imminent  death,  and,  with  it,  the  correlative 
idea  of  self.  —  The  present  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject. 
M.  Egger  first  replies  to  the  criticisms  of  Sollier,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Revue,  and  decides  that  the  latter's  theory  is  applicable 
only  in  cases  of  syncope,  extreme  weakness,  and  the  like.  The  remainder 
of  the  article  is  devoted  to  instances  of  last  words  of  historic  persons,  to 
death-bed  confessions,  and  to  the  mental  experiences  of  people  who  have 
just  missed  death.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  special,  spontaneous 
reaction  of  memory  to  the  idea  of  death  takes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less 
visualized  dream.  There  are  all  degrees,  from  those  which  find  a  verbal  ex- 
pression to  the  visions  of  the  past  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  so  com- 
mon among  the  dying.  The  important  element  always  present  is  the  idea 
of  death,  which  is  necessary  to  call  up  into  consciousness  the  past,  i.e.,  the 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Some  Preliminary  Experiments  on    Vision  without  Inversion   of  the 
Retinal  Image.     G.  M.  STRATTON.     Psych.  Rev.,  Ill,  6,  pp.  611-617. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  inverted  images  on  the  retina  are  necessary  for 
upright  vision.  But  experiments  weaken  this  theory.  By  means  of  an 
optical  instrument,  in  which  all  objects  appear  inverted,  an  upright  retinal 
image  is  obtained.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  placed  over  one  eye, 
and  the  other  darkened.  The  first  day  it  was  worn  seven  hours,  then 
removed  with  closed  eyes  ;  and  the  subject  blindfolded.  The  second  day 
the  apparatus  was  replaced,  and  worn  twelve  and  a  half  hours.  The  third 
day  it  was  worn  two  hours.  At  first  all  objects  seemed  to  be  inverted,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  real  things.  All  movements  of  the  body  were  awk- 
ward and  uncertain,  and  were  more  definite  when  made  independently  of 
vision.  Gradually  the  new  order  of  objects  began  to  be  real,  and  visual 
perceptions  corresponded  with  tactual.  Near  objects  were  the  first  to  seem 
in  position,  and  later,  distant  objects  were  more  or  tess  accurately  located. 
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The  experiment  was  not  continued  long  enough  to  undo  all  past  experience, 
but  it  seems  to  show  that  upright  vision  does  not  depend  on  inverted  images. 
Upright  vision  is  simply  customary  vision.  EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Ueber  autokinetische  Empfindungen.     SIGM.  EXNER.    Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys. 
d.  Sinn.,  XII,  5,  6,  pp.  313-330. 

When  a  small,  illuminated  point,  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  is  steadily 
fixated,  it  appears,  after  an  interval,  to  move.  The  apparent  movement  is 
first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  the  point  returning  after  each  excursion 
to  the  starting-place.  This  phenomenon  is  closely  related  to  the  apparent 
movement  of  a  small  stationary  black  dot  on  a  light  field.  The  explanation 
of  the  latter  will  be  a  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  former,  and  so  will  be 
first  in  order.  Experiments  are  adduced  to  show  that  a  visual  sensation 
near  the  lower  limen  of  perception  (given  by  a  very  faint  or  a  very  small 
stimulus)  affects  not  only  the  part  of  the  retina  directly  stimulated,  but, 
after  a  time,  adjacent  points.  This  whole  area  affected  may  be  called  the 
Aktionskreis,  and  differs  from  the  "  dispersion  circle,"  as  the  latter  increases 
the  apparent  size  of  the  object,  and  makes  it  less  distinct.  When  the  field 
is  filled  with  objects,  the  relative  position  of  the  objects  is  determined  by  the 
local  signs  of  the  retina.  When,  however,  a  weak  stimulus,  such  as  has 
been  described,  is  given  in  a  homogeneous  field,  an  imperfect  idea  of  loca- 
tion arises,  due  to  the  partial  absence  of  comparable  positions.  The  stimu- 
lus may  affect  successively  different  portions  of  the  Aktionskreis,  and  thus 
give  the  sensation  of  movement.  —  If  now  the  conditions  are  changed,  and 
a  light  point  is  seen  in  a  darkened  room,  the  relative  position  of  objects  is 
entirely  lacking,  and  the  illusion  of  movement  becomes  more  complete.  As 
the  object  seems  to  move,  we  imagine  we  are  following  it  with  the  fixation 
point,  and,  as  no  other  objects  are  present  to  determine  the  true  direction,  the 
false  idea  that  we  are  turning  our  eyes  steadily  may  continue  as  long  as  the 
apparent  movement  follows  a  given  direction.  Consequently  the  apparent 
movement  may  become  very  great.  This  happens  the  more  easily  because 
the  muscles  effecting  eye-movement  give  but  a  poor  and  inaccurate  account 
of  direction,  and  do  not  tell  us  that  the  line  of  sight  has  remained  unaltered. 

I.  M.  BENTLEY. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Uber  naiven   und  kritischen  Realismus.      W.  WUNDT.     Phil.   Stud., 
XII,  3,  pp.  307-408. 

This  article  is  a  criticism  of  the  '  Immanente  Philosophic,'  in  the  interests 
of  which  the  Zeitsch.  fur  imm.  Philos.  was  lately  founded  in  Germany  by 
M.  R.  Kauffmann,  with  the  cooperation  of  W.  Schuppe  and  R.  v.  Schubert- 
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Soldern.  The  names  of  A.  v.  Leclair  and  J.  Rehmke  are  also  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  school.  In  the  introduction  to  the  article,  Wundt  shows 
that  «  Realism '  is  not  by  any  means  an  unambiguous  term.  If  it  is  denned 
as  « the  knowledge  of  concrete  reality  contained  in  experience  which  has 
been  falsified  by  no  prejudices  or  arbitrary  constructions,'  it  is  yet  not  easy 
to  determine  what  is  thus  given  to  the  naive  consciousness.  For  what  is 
usually  regarded  as  « naive '  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  largely  the  product  of 
logical  reflection  and  abstraction.  It  is  impossible  for  the  individual  to 
rediscover  from  his  own  consciousness  what  was  its  original  condition. 
The  only  means  by  which  we  can  form  any  correct  idea  of  this  starting- 
point,  and  of  the  progress  from  naive  to  critical  Realism,  is  by  referring  to 
the  actual  procedure  of  the  sciences,  as  shown  in  their  history.  The  phi- 
losopher has  not  to  construct  a  theory  of  knowledge  from  his  own  conscious- 
ness, but  he  must  be  guided  in  his  formulation  of  principles  by  observation 
of  the  way  in  which  thinking  has  actually  built  up  the  various  sciences.  A 
theory  of  knowledge  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  procedure  of  the  sciences, 
is  false.  This  is  the  principle  which  the  author  constantly  employs  in 
criticising  the  doctrines  of  the  *  Immanente  Philosophic.'  —  The  fundamental 
tenet  of  this  school  consists  in  a  denial  that  any  knowledge  can  transcend 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  Taking  the  conscious  content  itself,  we  find 
that  it  consists  of  a  knowledge  of  the  thinking  Ego,  as  subject,  and  of  the 
sensation-content,  as  object.  These  two  elements  stand  in  relation,  and 
mutually  condition  each  other.  The  individual  Ego,  however,  presupposes 
a  universal  or  generic  Ego  (gattungsmassiges  7^/z).  Identity  and  Caus- 
ality are  the  two  laws  under  which  the  thinking  Ego  orders  and  arranges 
its  conscious  content,  the  former  being  the  only  source  of  necessity.  The 
standpoint  of  the  natural  sciences  is  distinguished  from  that  of  psychology, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  deals  with  objects  that  are  immediately  present  to 
a  plurality  of  observers,  while  the  objects  of  the  latter  are  '  immediate '  for 
only  a  single  observer.  —  These  positions,  as  well  as  some  minor  points  of 
the  '  Immanente  Philosophic,'  are  discussed  at  length  by  the  author.  It  is 
shown  (i)  that  the  description  which  this  school  gives  of  the  naive  con- 
sciousness, as  immediately  knowing  its  experience  as  conscious  content  and 
in  relation  to  a  subject,  is  mistaken.  Immediate  experience,  as  well  as  the 
procedure  of  science,  shows  that  the  unreflective  consciousness  begins  with 
the  experience  of  external  objects  :  the  relation  to  the  Ego  as  conscious 
subject  is  known  only  through  subsequent  reflection.  (2)  The  notion  of 
the  generic  Ego  is  both  transcendent  and  unmeaning.  (3)  Difference  is 
as  much  a  principle  of  thought  as  Identity,  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  such 
dividing  line  as  is  supposed  between  Identity  and  Causality.  Even  in 
mathematical  equations,  wherever  the  notion  of  function  enters,  we  have  a 
necessity  which  is  largely  determined  by  the  principle  of  Causality.  (4) 
The  alleged  distinction  between  psychology  and  the  natural  sciences  is 
illogical,  and  does  not  correspond  to  the  actual  course  of  knowledge  in 
dealing  with  mental  and  physical  phenomena.  —  In  Vol.  XIII,  No.  I  of  the 
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Studien,  the  author  gives,  under  the  same  title  as  that  of  the  present  article, 
a  detailed  criticism  of  Avenarius  and  his  school.  Some  account  of  this 
paper  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.  TEC 

Sur  ridee  de  nombre.     E.  LEROY  et  G.  VINCENT.     Rev.  de  Met., 
IV,  6,  pp.  738-755. 

This  article  proposes  to  account  (i)  for  the  rigorousness,  (2)  for  the  ex- 
planatory power,  of  the  science  of  number.  The  first  is  secured  by  the  use 
of  the  intrinsic  concepts  of  the  mind's  own  nature,  operating  according  to  its 
own  laws  ;  the  second,  by  their  operating  upon  notions  imposed  either  by 
experience  or  by  intuition.  Number  is  shown  to  satisfy  these  requirements, 
being  generated  from  the  notion  of  a  symbol,  that  is,  of  a  posited  unity,  by 
the  logical  activity  of  the  mind.  The  same  activity  develops  the  whole 
science  of  arithmetic,  which  is  merely  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
may  be  performed  on  the  basis  of  these  symbols,  even  to  the  *  transfinite ' 
number  of  Cantor.  That  it  is  not  a  tautology,  but  leads  to  new  results,  is 
due  to  the  activity  of  the  mind.  Thus  "  the  object  of  science  is  to  establish 
such  a  correspondence  between  thought  and  the  external  world,  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  look  upon  the  mind  as  a  notation  of  nature,  or  upon  nature 

as  a  notation  of  the  mind."  T-   ~   c   0 

r.  v~  o«  o. 

La  philosophic  comme  attitude.     B.  GIBSON.     Rev.  de  M^t,  IV,  pp. 
713-737. 

The  attitude  of  men  to  the  world  of  things  may  be  strictly  scientific  :  this 
attitude  is  best  exemplified  by  the  mathematician,  who  aims  to  satisfy  the 
intelligence  by  describing  the  world-movement  in  terms  of  mathematical 
functions  of  some  all-embracing  formula.  But  there  is  the  thoroughly 
human  attitude  of  those  who  regard  themselves  as  self-determined  members 
of  one  organic  whole.  The  basis  of  this  attitude  is  strictly  philosophical. 
The  world  is  only  as  we  know  it :  the  implicit  rationality  of  things  is  made 
explicit  in  the  human  consciousness.  But  though  consciousness  makes 
the  world,  i.e.,  the  cosmos,  yet  our  very  ^^"-consciousness  at  once  separates 
us  from,  and  unites  us  to,  the  cosmos.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  self-conscious,  that  we  are  compelled  to  assume  the  philosophical^atti- 
tude,  and  seek  again  the  philosophical  union  of  God,  Man,  and  Nature. 
This  is  the  organic  attitude :  the  aim  is  to  realize  the  immanent  ideals  of 
the  universe  in  our  own  life.  This  is  not  a  systematization  of  aims,  but 
the  concrete  realization  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  God,  Man,  and  Nature. 
To  this  end  we  must  cooperate  with  the  whole  of  which  we  are  but  parts  or 
functions.  This  spiritual  unity  is  realized  when  men  submit  their  wills  to 
the  divine  purpose  of  the  universe  through  love  for  man  and  God. 

J.  D.  LOGAN. 
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Metaphysik  und  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.     Dr.    RICHARD   WAHLE. 
A.  f.  G.  Ph.,  Ill,  i,  pp.  1-9. 

Now-a-days  ontological  questions  are  set  aside  as  insoluble  riddles.  But 
since  these  were  the  problems  of  Greek  Philosophy,  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  movement  of  thought  from  Heraclitus  to  Aristotle,  unless  we  renew  our 
interest  in  the  questions  thus  set  aside.  The  problem  of  the  Greeks  was 
one  which  still  presents  itself  to  us  at  the  present  day  :  viz.,  How  is  change 
possible  if  being  is  permanent  ?  To  this  Heraclitus  replied  that  change  alone 
is  real,  and  there  is  no  permanent  at  all.  But  from  Parmenides  there  came 
the  complementary  assertion  that  change  is  mere  illusion,  while  true  being 
is  permanent,  as  we  find  it  in  thought.  While  each  of  these  views  was 
emphasized  and  developed  by  Cratylus,  Zeno,  and  the  Sophists,  the  Pytho- 
reans  sought  to  unite  them  ;  and  so  they  handed  down  to  Plato  two  prin- 
ciples :  (i)  there  is  permanent  being,  and  (2)  there  is  an  actual  becom- 
ing. Plato's  synthesis  of  these  principles  consisted  in  setting  up  the  Idea, 
the  Form,  as  the  true  being,  apart  from  the  process  of  events,  but  yet  giving 
continuity  to  that  process.  This  position  is  not  mysticism,  it  is  true  phi- 
losophy :  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  true  being  should  change.  There  were, 
however,  difficulties  in  Plato's  position.  Aristotle  had  the  acuteness  to  see 
these,  although  he  had  not  the  metaphysical  genius  to  solve  them.  He 
attempted  the  impossible  task  of  bringing  the  Idea  within  the  process,  and 
failed,  as  do  those  who,  in  our  day,  seek  "the  law  in  the  atom."  His  posi- 
tion was  that  of  the  old  Hylozoism  :  he  sought  to  unite  matter  and  force, 
-  a  union  which  is  inconceivable.  AL£X  MEIKLEJOHN. 


Theories  du  monde  exterieur.     J.   PAYOT.     Rev.   Ph.,  XXI,   n,   pp. 

449-480. 

Any  present-day  theory  of  the  external  world  may  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  recent  or  contemporary  philosophical  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
knowledge.  General  agreement  may  here  be  sought  in  the  dictum  that  "  we 
know  only  our  states  of  consciousness  and  their  interrelation."  Materialism, 
of  the  older  type  is  no  longer  extant,  though  a  revival  of  some  of  the  incon- 
sistencies with  which  such  metaphysic  was  burdened  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'  transfigured  realism '  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy.  As  type  of  an  opposite 
philosophy,  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  philosophy  of  Stuart  Mill,  which 
may  properly  be  classed  as  sceptical  idealism,  in  distinction  from  idealism 
of  the  objective  type.  With  Mill,  sensations  and  groups  of  sensations, 
among  which  there  subsists  a  certain  order  of  association,  together  with 
expectation,  account  not  only  for  my  present  perception,  but  for  my  belief 
in  an  external  world.  '  Permanent  possibilities  of  sensation'  take  the  place  of 
a  material  substratum.  The  order  to  which  sensations,  associated  in  space 
and  time,  are  subjected,  is  an  order  of  succession  and  an  order  of  simulta- 
neity. But  Mill  fails  to  see  that  a  merely  temporal  order  is  insufficient  to 
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account  for  true  objectivity.  He  should  have  seen  that  the  spatial  and 
temporal  relations  between  sensations  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing  less 
than  the  law  of  causality,  and  that  elsewhere  his  sceptical  attitude  with 
regard  to  causality  is  destructive  of  his  theory  of  the  external  world.  This 
partial  view  of  objectivity  also  prevents  him  from  seeing  that  '  expectation ' 
is,  in  reality,  the  manifestation  of  a  deeper  principle,  viz.,  the  will-to-live  ;  of 
which  empiricism  is  able  to  furnish  only  the  outward  expression.  — With 
metaphysic  of  the  foregoing  type,  and  indeed  with  any  idealistic  position 
whatever,  Spencer  evidently  possesses  little  sympathy.  To  the  idealist,  he 
submits,  reason  is  an  object  almost  of  superstitious  veneration.  But,  as  reason 
means  complexity,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  a  simpler  datum  of  conscious- 
ness. This  may  be  found  in  the  'affirmation'  which  simple  perception  yields. 
We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  criterion  of  truth  —  the  *  inconceivability 
of  the  negative.'  But  the  employment  of  this  principle  evidently  pre- 
supposes a  certain  individual  power  of  reflection  ;  hence  there  is  need  of  a 
second  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  applicability  of  the  first.  For 
this  we  are  referred  to  the  uniformity  of  ancestral  experience  and  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  We  are  at  last  thrown  back  upon  experience ;  and 
thus  Spencer's  attack  upon  idealism,  here  directed  against  the  pretentious 
claims  of  reason,  declares  its  incompetency.  But  no  idealist  has  doubted 
the  infallible  dictum  of  consciousness  that  « there  is  an  object  external  to  me 
and  independent  of  me.'  Rather,  idealism  directs  its  criticism  against  the 
supposed  existence  of  an  unknowable  substratum,  in  support  of  which 
Spencer's  positive  justification  of  realism  is  adduced  :  it  is  an  unwarranted 
reduplication  of  reality  which  finds  no  justification,  even  in  Spencer's  own 
theory,  as  an  hypothesis  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  our  phenomenal 
world.  Finally,  even  the  laws  which  serve  as  the  explanation  of  the  latter 
would  lose  their  validity,  if  referred  to  an  ultimate  source  which  is  unknow- 
able. —  Thus,  the  intermediary  position,  that  the  laws  subsisting  between 
sensations  and  sensation  groups  are  in  themselves  eternal  and  immutable,  is 
left  untouched  by  these  two  writers.  According  to  the  author,  the  primary 
fact  of  existence  is  the  '  will-to-live,'  of  which  the  empirical  manifestation  is 
expectation.  By  means  of  this,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation of  sensations  in  space  and  time,  which  is  to  say  the  law  of  causality, 
we  are  enabled,  chiefly  by  the  sensation  of  muscular  effort,  to  distinguish 
between  an  illusory  world  of  mere  perception  and  a  world  of  external 
objects.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  objective  character  of  the  law  of  causality 
and  the  will-to-live,  an  objective  world  in  space  and  time  is  made  possible. 

CARL  V.  TOWER. 
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HISTORICAL. 

On  the  Interpretation  of  Plato's  Parmenides.     A.  E.  TAYLOR.     Mind, 
No.  19,  pp.  297-326;  No.  20,  pp.  483-507  ;  No.  21,  pp.  9-40. 

Three  theories  have  been  advanced  as  interpretations  of  the  Parmenides  : 
(i)  Anciently  it  was  regarded  as  a  treatise  of  mystical  theology;  (2)  the 
Parmenides  is  a  restatement  by  Plato  of  Megarian  objections  to  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  met  by  counter-demonstration  of  the  equal  unsatisfactoriness 
of  the  Megarian  'one';  (3)  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas  are 
perfectly  serious,  and  the  hypotheses  constitute  not  only  the  refutation  of  an 
opponent,  but  the  foundation  of  a  newer  and  sounder  ideal  theory.  None 
of  these  theories  is  satisfactory.  The  author  thinks  that  interpretation  will 
have  the  highest  claim  to  acceptance,  which  succeeds  best  in  establishing  a 
vital  connection  between  the  criticism  of  Ideas  in  the  first  part  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  results  of  the  conflicting  hypotheses  in  the  second.  The  problem 
is,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  antinomies  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  the 
dialogue,  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  raised  in  the  first  quarter  of  it.  In 
the  view  of  Socrates,  there  is  a  world  of  sensible  things,  and  there  is  also  a 
world  of  Ideas  or  Forms  :  sensible  things  are  what  they  are,  by  virtue  of 
participation  in  one  or  more  of  these  independent  forms ;  the  forms,  however, 
exist  for  themselves  'apart'  (129  E)  from  the  sensible  world.  Parmenides 
at  once  attacks  the  weak  point  in  the  position  of  Socrates,  viz.,  that,  in  his 
attempt  to  explain  the  real  world,  Socrates  had  set  up  another  which  cannot, 
by  any  intelligible  device,  be  made  to  fall  within  it.  Socrates  severs  unity 
from  diversity,  and  becomes  involved  in  the  impossible  task  of  showing  how 
these  incompatibles  come  into  connection.  The  world  of  ideas  and  the 
world  of  appearance  fall  hopelessly  apart.  The  former  cart  be  neither  (a) 
the  cause,  nor  (b}  the  truth  of  the  perceived  world.  The  author,  in  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  this  argument  (130  B  to  133  B),  states  in  extenso  his  dis- 
agreement with  Jackson  and  others,  who  find  in  the  'paradeigmatic '  Idea  a 
new  version  of  Platonism  which  is  free  from  the  difficulties  of  the  supposed 
earlier  theory  of  fte'0e£i?.  In  133  6-135  B  we  have  the  second  part  of  the 
polemic  against  the  errors  of  a  hasty  idealism.  In  the  first  part,  the  proof 
went  to  show  that  the  eufy  of  Socrates  cannot  be  the  ground  of  the  world's 
existence  ;  in  the  second  part,  the  proof  goes  to  show  that  they  cannot  con- 
stitute its  truth.  If  the  world  of  Forms  exists,  it  is  at  least  incapable  of 
entering  into  our  knowledge.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  Idea's  trans- 
cendence. The  cardinal  error  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  absolute  severance 
between  the  Idea  and  the  sensible  world  with  which  he  started,  and  in  its 
logical  result  of  taking  unity,  on  the  one  hand,  as  separable  from  diversity, 
and  multiplicity,  on  the  other,  as  divorced  from  unity.  The  two  points  in 
the  Socratic  doctrine  which  Parmenides  attacks  are  the  following  :  that 
the  Ideas  are  (i)  x0*/3^*  (2)  WTO.  Ka&  aura.  These  objections  are  meant 
to  place  the  inherent  dualism  of  this  would-be  monism  in  the  clearest  light. 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  dialogue,  we  find  some  indication  of  Plato's  own 
answer  to  these  objections.  The  purpose  of  the  Parmenides  is  to  establish 
the  abstract  conception  of  the  world  as  a  system  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  single  principle,  and  thus  to  reconcile  its  unity  with  its  diversity. 

In  the  Parmenidean  hypotheses,  the  'one  '  and  the  «  many  '  do  not  refer  to 
the  contrasted  worlds  of  Ideas  and  sensible  things.  This  earlier  dualism 
of  the  supposed  two  worlds  has  been  abandoned.  For  Plato  the  *  ideal ' 
world  means  the  real  world,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  object  of  knowledge;  and 
the  problem  how  one  «  Idea '  can  be  present  in  many  « things,'  and  the 
problem  how  one  *  Idea,'  while  preserving  its  unity,  can  enter  into  relations 
with  many  other  '  Ideas,'  are  only  two  ways  of  raising  the  same  question. 
For  a  thing,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  a  thing  is  knowable,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  system  of  universals,  or,  in  the  Platonic  terminology, 
Ideas.  The  proof  that  unity,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  diversity, 
cannot  exist  without  it,  while  dealing  throughout  with  relations  between 
Ideas,  is  the  required  solution  of  our  difficulty  about  the  connection  between 
Idea  and  thing.  The  nine  hypotheses  of  the  Parmenides  fall  into  two 
general  classes,  (a)  those  which  start  from  the  affirmation  of  the  world's 
unity,  (£)  those  which  begin  by  denying  it.  They  are  as  follows  :  (i)  If  the 
unity  of  the  world  be  affirmed,  what  judgments  can  we  make  about  that 
unity  (i,  2,  3)  ?  (ii)  If  the  unity  of  the  world  be  affirmed,  what  judgments 
can  we  make  about  its  multiplicity  (4,  5)  ?  (iii)  If  the  unity  of  the  world 
be  denied,  what  judgments  can  we  make  about  that  unity  (6,  7)  ?  (iv)  If 
the  unity  of  the  world  be  denied,  what  judgments  can  we  make  about  its 
multiplicity  (8,  9)?  The  first  hypothesis  (137-142  B)  ends  with  the  dis- 
proof of  unity.  The  second  hypothesis  (142  B  to  155  E),  in  the  course  of 
its  development,  disproves  the  result  of  the  first,  and  concludes  that  we  are 
forced  to  conceive  of  the  ultimate  reality  in  such  way  that  its  unity  permits 
the  recognition  of  all  the  diversity  of  the  actual  world,  as  falling  somehow 
within  it.  Judgments  which  assert  the  world's  unity  or  its  diversity,  which 
attach  to  it  spacial,  temporal,  qualitative,  or  quantitative  relations  of  the 
most  various  kinds,  will  all  have  their  own  truth,  while  none  will  be  the 
whole  truth.  In  concluding  the  argument  at  155  D,  Plato  asserts  that  TO  Iv, 
the  supreme  reality,  can  be  the  object  not  only  of  full  knowledge,  but  also 
of  opinion  and  sense-perception.  Here  the  world  of  knowledge  and  the 
world  of  perception  are  not  two  different  worlds  (as  in  the  Theaete- 
tus  and  Republic),  but  the  same  world,  more  or  less  adequately  appre- 
hended. This  makes  the  difference  between  the  Platonic  '  one '  and  such 
a  unity  as  was  asserted,  in  the  physical  sphere,  by  the  Eleatics  and,  in  the 
metaphysical,  by  the  Megarians  ;  it  also  answers  the  statement  of  Apelt  that 
for  Plato  sensible  appearance  is  nickt-seyn,  as  well  as  the  English  supporters 
of  the  theory  of  '  transcendence.'  On  the  theory  of  the  world's  unity 
advanced  by  the  youthful  Socrates,  all  assertion  and  all  denial  about  reality 
are  alike  impossible,  while,  on  a  rival  theory,  both  are  intelligible  ;  and  as  the 
function  of  a  theory  is  to  explain  and  make  intelligible,  this  rival  theory 
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may  be  said  to  have  established  itself.  And  here  the  dialogue  might  end; 
but  as,  in  the  Republic,  Plato  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  establishment  of 
his  thesis,  so  here  corroborative  evidence  is  adduced.  We  have  still  to  con- 
sider the  bearing  of  the  two  rival  theories  on  the  doctrine  of  multiplicity 
(hyp.  3-5),  and  what  would  follow  from  their  denial  (hyp.  6-9). 

The  third  hypothesis  (155  £-157  B)  ends  by  bringing  the  conception  of 
the  "  instantaneous  "  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  unity  and  diversity.  The 
only  way  in  which  contradictory  predicates  can  alike  attach  to  reality  is  the 
way  of  succession  in  time.  The  fourth  hypothesis  (157  6-159  B):  The 
Manifold  turns  out  to  be  that  very  systematic  whole  of  subordinate  systems 
with  which  we  have  already,  in  the  second  hypothesis,  identified  the  One. 
The  fifth  hypothesis  (159  B-i6o  B)  takes  up  the  principle  of  the  first 
hypothesis  and  applies  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Manifold,  with  the 
same  consequences  which  there  attended  its  application  to  the  One.  The 
sixth  hypothesis  (160  6-163  B):  The  reality  which  we  affirm  in  any  positive 
judgment  is  always  a  part  only,  never  the  whole,  of  reality,  and  has  there- 
fore an  aspect  of  unreality;  while  that  which,  in  any  significant  negative 
judgment,  we  exclude  from  reality,  has  nevertheless  a  reality  of  its  own. 
The  seventh  hypothesis  '(163  6-164  6):  The  conclusion  is  as  in  the  first 
hypothesis,  that  the  One  is  merely  unreal  and  unknowable.  The  eighth 
hypothesis  (164  6-165  D):  We  can  both  assert  and  deny  the  seeming  unity 
and  systematic  character  of  any  and  every  object.  The  ninth  hypothesis 
(165  E-i66  C)  makes  the  assumption  of  a  thorough-going  sensationalistic 
Pluralism,  and  proceeds  to  draw  a  sketch  of  the  world  as  it  must  be  consis- 
tently thought  of  on  such  a  theory.  —  The  result  of  the  entire  discussion 
is  to  show  that  the  object  of  the  second  part  of  the  Parmenides  is  this  :  to 
demonstrate  that  the  crude  Idealism  which  places  reality  in  a  mere  undiver- 
sified  unity,  and  the  crude  Sensationalism  which  finds  it  in  mere  chaotic 
diversity,  alike  end,  when  thought  out,  in  Speculative  Nihilism  ;  and  to  justify 
against  both,  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  world,  a  theory  which,  while 
refusing  to  regard  the  multiplicity  and  change  of  sense-perception  as  the 
ultimate  truth  of  things,  yet  looks  upon  it  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
element  in  the  whole.  The  author  finally  gives  his  reasons  for  regarding 
the  Parmenides  as  Platonic,  and  for  his  belief  that  the  views  unfavorably 
criticised  in  the  first  part  and  in  most  of  the  second  part  are  those  of  the 
Megarians. 
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The  Sense  of  Beauty,  Being  the  Outlines  of  Aesthetic  Theory.  By 
GEORGE  SANTAYANA,  Ph.D.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1896, —pp.  ix,  275. 

The  author  of  this  work  explains  in  his  Preface  that  it  contains  "  the 
chief  ideas  gathered  together  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
history  of  aesthetics,  given  at  Harvard  College  from  1892  to  1895."  He 
has  studied,  he  says,  sincerity  rather  than  novelty,  and  claims  no  originality 
beyond  what  "  may  result  from  the  attempt  to  put  together  the  scattered 
commonplaces  of  criticism  into  a  system,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  natural- 
istic psychology."  We  are  very  sure  that  Dr.  Santayana's  modesty  is 
unfair  to  the  philosophical  and  literary  treatment  of  his  theme.  Bringing 
to  his  task  imaginative  gifts  and  choice  and  varied  appreciations,  as  well  as 
thorough  philosophical  knowledge  and  critical  ability,  Dr.  Santayana  has 
written  a  book  of  high  literary  quality  :  the  thought  is  delightfully  pre- 
sented and  very  stimulating ;  the  scientific  analyses,  while  consistent  and 
thoroughgoing,  are  still  far  from  being  merely  external  and  artificial.  The 
philosophical  treatment  of  his  subject  is  concerned  with  the  analytical 
examination  of  the  principles  of  beauty  and  aesthetic  appreciation,  illus- 
trated by  references  to  poetry  and  nature.  The  Introduction,  distinguish- 
ing, first  of  all,  between  the  scientific  demand  for  theory  and  knowledge 
and  the  aesthetic  or  moral  demand  for  inspiration,  discusses  the  various 
1  methods '  of  aesthetics.  The  four  Parts  of  the  book  treat  respectively 
the  Nature  of  beauty,  its  Materials,  aesthetic  Form,  and  aesthetic  Expres- 
sion. Since  the  first  Part  is  fundamental  and  constructive,  we  shall  briefly 
indicate  the  argument  and  suggest  a  criticism.  Adopting  the  psychological 
method  of  aesthetics,  Dr.  Santayana  is  primarily  interested  in  giving  an 
objective  account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  beautiful.  "  Beauty,"  he 
says,  "  is  pleasure  regarded  as  the  quality  of  a  thing."  This  definition 
sums  up  a  variety  of  distinctions  and  identifications.  We  might  have,  as 
Schopenhauer  would  put  it,  a  world  of  idea  without  a  world  of  will.  In 
that  case,  all  value  or  excellence  would  be  absent  :  the  existence  of  *  good ' 
presupposes  not  only  consciousness,  but  also  emotional  consciousness. 
Beauty,  then,  is  a  species  of  value.  In  the  first  place,  beauty  is  a  positive 
value,  a  perception  of  good.  In  the  second  place,  beauty  is  an  immediate  or 
intrinsic  value,  a  perception  which  is  good  in  and  for  itself.  So  far  defined, 
beauty,  Dr.  Santayana  concludes,  is  a  pleasure.  But  finally,  the  differentia 
of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  not  its  disinterestedness  or  its  universality,  but  its 
objectivity.  "  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  distinguished  from  the  perception 
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of  beauty,  as  sensation  in  general  is  distinguished  from  perception, —  by  the 
objectification  of  the  elements  and  their  appearance  as  qualities,  rather  of 
things  than  of  consciousness  "  ;  and  "  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  objec- 
tivity my  feeling  has  attained  at  the  moment  whether  I  say, * It  pleases  me,' 
or  «  It  is  beautiful.'  " 

In  our  opinion  Dr.  Santayana  has  failed  to  define  beauty.  Having  dis- 
tinguished sensation  in  general  from  perception  proper,  he  has  failed  to 
distinguish  perception  in  general  from  the  perception  of  beauty.  Further, 
noting  that  all  human  functioning  is  normally  attended  by  pleasure,  and 
that  the  perception  of  beauty  is  objective,  he  assumes  the  standpoint  of  the 
traditional  English  psychology,  commits  a  species  of  the  psychologist's 
fallacy,  and  converts  cause  and  effect.  Finally,  he  has  not  applied  in  his 
own  definition  what  he  so  clearly  recognizes,  the  proper  distinction  between 
moral  and  aesthetic  values.  The  perception  of  beauty  is  an  objective  per- 
ception, and  pleasant  in  itself  as  a  process. .  But  objective  perceptions  are 
not  always  pleasant  in  themselves  as  processes,  and  not  all  objective  per- 
ceptions are  perceptions  of  beauty.  We  must,  then,  determine  the  nature 
of  the  perception  which  is  perceptive  beauty  or  gives  aesthetic  pleasure. 
Dr.  Santayana  has  noted  one  fact  about  the  perception  of  beauty,  namely, 
that  the  element  of  pleasure  is  normal  and  necessary  :  he  has  noted  the 
fact  or  the  effect,  but  has  not  determined  its  true  cause,  i.e.,  the  nature  of 
the  perception  itself,  in  which  pleasure  is  a  necessary  element,  and  in  which 
it  is  pure.  Apparently,  what  Dr.  Santayana  means  by  objectified  pleasure 
is  pleasure  which  is  pure  delight  in  the  object  of  perception,  all  subjective 
references  being  absent.  But  the  purity  of  the  pleasure  is  constituted  by 
the  purity  of  the  perception.  Now  the  kind  of  perception  which  gives 
aesthetic  pleasure  is  a  perception  in  which  the  form  and  content  are  intrin- 
sically significant,  and  the  act  itself  pure.  That  kind  of  object  is  best 
exemplified  by  formal  beauty,  which  is  the  properly  aesthetic  object 
and  the  absolute  condition  of  sensuous  beauty.  Our  human  nature  is 
the  source  of  our  demands  :  in  these  our  ideals  are  immanent.  Our 
aesthetic  pleasure  goes  along  with  the  recognition  of  the  realization  of  our 
ideals  in  aesthetic  objects.  When,  therefore,  the  act  or  process  of  percep- 
tion is  pure,  —  as  it  is  only  when  its  object  is  perfect,  i.e.,  in  absolute  concord 
with  our  norms  of  apperception  and  imaginative  vision,  —  in  that  moment 
the  outward  fact  and  the  inward  standard,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  are  united, 
and  the  distinction  between  them  is  dissolved  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  that 
moment  is  aesthetic,  i.e.,  pure  and  perfect  delight,  because  all  subjective 
references  are  lost  in  the  contemplation  and  appreciation  of  an  ideal  pos- 
sessed. Beauty,  then,  the  perception  of  beauty,  is  intrinsically  significant  : 
it  is  the  one  instance  of  an  absolute  ideal  or  intrinsic  good  realized  or 
possessed.  Here  faith  and  hope  have  passed  into  vision  and  possession. 
That  which  the  aesthetic  sense  actually  has  is  also  the  goal  of  our  intelli- 
gence and  will.  The  moral  demand  springs  from  our  whole  nature  ;  it  is 
universal  and  ultimate.  It  is  a  demand,  too,  for  goods  that  are  positive 
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and  intrinsic,  but  unpossessed  or  remote  :  a  demand  for  what  is  not,  or  may 
not  be,  but  ought  to  be  —  ideal  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  is  the  possession  of  that  which  is  as  it  ought  to  be  —  real 
perfection  :  faith  in  perfection  has  passed  into  vision.  All  this  Dr.  San- 
tayana  recognizes,  but  he  does  not  define  beauty  from  this  point  of  view. 
Admitting  the  facts  of  his  analysis,  but  discarding  the  element  of  emotional 
quality  as  being  a  constant  and  constituted  by  the  nature  of  aesthetic  per- 
ception, we  submit  another  definition  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  a  pure  percep- 
tion :  that  is  to  say,  a  perception  in  which  there  is  absolute  harmony 
between  the  object  and  the  functions  of  apperception  and  imaginative 
vision,  in  which,  too,  all  subjective  references  are  necessarily  lost  in  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  perceiving  sense  in  its  comtemplation  of  the 
ideal  possessed. 

If  we  have  confined  our  criticism,  which  we  mean  to  be  appreciative 
and  suggestive,  to  this  fundamental  chapter,  we  do  not  forget  that  Dr. 
Santay ana's  book  is  recommended  in  its  entirety  by  its  sustained  literary 
charm,  by  the  fecundity  of  illustration  and  allusion,  the  freedom  and  felicity 
of  expression,  the  grace  of  style,  the  lucid  exposition,  and  the  acuteness  of 
psychological  analysis.  We  should  welcome  from  one  so  well  equipped 
and  so  skilful  in  presentation  its  natural  s£quel,  a  history  of  aesthetics,  with 
appreciative  criticism.  }  D  LQGAN 

The  Metaphysical  Basis  of  Plato's  Ethics.  By  ARTHUR  BERNARD 
COOK,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge, 
Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  xv,  160. 

The  essay  before  us  does  not  purport  to  be  a  systematic  examination  of 
the  Metaphysics  of  Plato  or  of  his  Ethics,  but  only  an  explanation  of  certain 
supposed  connections  between  them.  The  author  assumes  that  Plato's  specu- 
lative doctrines  are  a  systematic  whole,  that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  any 
antagonism  between  the  various  parts  of  this  whole,  and  that  there  are  no 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  its  development.  On  this  hypothesis,  which  Mr. 
Cook  regards  (mistakenly,  I  think)  as  the  hypothesis  of  current  Platonic 
criticism,  the  author  of  the  volume  proceeds  to  describe  that  aspect  of  the 
Metaphysic  which  he  considers  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Ethics.  First  of  all, 
he  attempts  to  determine  the  relationship  which  the  ideas  themselves  bear 
to  mind  —  the  relation  of  the  objective  and  subjective,  drawing  his  data 
mainly  from  the  Parmenides,  the  Sophist,  and  Aristotle's  Psychology.  He 
considers  that  the  ideal  world  is  composed  of  ovra,  and  that  ovo-ta  is  always 
a  combination  of  objective  and  subjective.  Every  1/077/1.0.  must  be  a  voovv. 
The  former  is  the  object  thought  of  as  represented  to  the  thinking  subject 
by  his  own  mind,  i.e.,  the  idea  and  the  mind's  thought  of  it  are  identical. 
Without  the  latter,  the  former  is  non-existent.  This  vorj/xa,  then,  as  Mr. 
Cook  interprets  the  Parmenides  (132  B.  seq.),  is  also  voovv ;  and  the  ideas 
are  a  plurality  of  minds  into  which  the  supreme  Mind  has  multiplied  itself, 
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reproducing  in  them  its  own  essential  features  of  thinking  and  being 
thought.  This  principle  in  Platonism  was  borrowed,  as  Mr.  Cook  believes, 
from  "  my  father  Parmenides "  (cf.  Ritter  and  Preller,  Farm.  94-96). 
When  this  is  applied  to  Plato's  idealism,  it  means  that  he  posited  "a 
single  really  existent  Mind  as  basis  and  conditioning  cause  of  a  series  of 
really  existent  Minds  called  Ideas"  (p.  16).  He  further  discusses,  with 
the  Sophist  as  his  text,  the  question  of  yeveo-is  and  its  relation  to  ovo-ta. 

All  Being  passes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  phase,  and  the  method  of  this 
transition  Mr.  Cook  thinks  he  finds  in  a  disputed  passage  of  Aristotle's 
Psychology  (404  b,  8).  According  to  this  passage,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Empedocles,  just  as  the  percipient  soul  is  constructed  from  the  same  six 
elements  that  go  to  form  the  percepts  of  his  system,  so  Plato  forms  both 
rj  ^vyr)  and  TO,  Trpay/Acrra  out  of  the  same  elements,  i.e.,  Plato  constructs  the 
subject  and  object  of  cognition  out  of  the  same  constituents.  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Idea  as  known,  there  are  four  stages  (17  TOV  ei/os  iSea,  TT/OOJTOV 
fjifJKos,  TrpwTov  TrAaro?,  TT/OWTOV  /3a$os),  with  which  are  correlated  four  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Idea  as  knowing  (1/01)9,  eTricrny/x,^,  Sd£a,  aicr^^o"is).  We 
have  this  for  the  ground  plan  of  the  universe,  as  the  Parmenides,  Sophist, 
and  Aristotle's  Psychology  have  been  interpreted  for  us.  There  is  a  single 
ov(rta  which  multiplies  itself  into  a  series  of  ovcriai.  Mind  is,  therefore,  a 
unity  which  unfolds  itself  into  an  aggregate  of  minds,  and  these  are  Ideas 
objectively  regarded.  The  Ideas  are  the  partial  minds  into  which  the 
universal  Mind  multiplies  itself.  Furthermore,  Mind  passes  out  of  its  own 
state  of  immutable  thought  into  the  transitory  phases  of  knowledge,  opinion, 
and  sensation,  and  thereby  into  particulars  subjectively  regarded.  This 
is,  in  outline,  Mr.  Cook's  exposition  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  relation  of 
Mind  and  Idea.  The  metaphysical  0805  Kara)  is  the  diffraction  of  the  One 
into  the  manifold  ;  the  ethical  080?  avco  is  the  o/xoiaxris  0ea>,  through 
eTTKmj/x?/,  8o£a,  and  ato-^crts  (p.  127).  Plato's  ethical  theory  is,  then,  a 
sort  of  "  moral  synthesis  of  a  metaphysical  analysis,  the  return  of  Unity  to 
itself."  There  is  not  much  that  is  strikingly  new  or  original  in  all  this, 
or  that  can  be  said  to  offer  any  real  furtherance  to  Platonic  scholarship. 
Besides,  I  very  much  question  the  serviceableness,  in  general,  of  such 
work,  where  an  immense  amount  of  learned  ingenuity  is  occupied  with 
painfully  mining  out  a  heap  of  sheer  artificialities  and  scholastic  matter 
that  have  no  possible  bearing  on  latter-day  scholarship  or  life.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  view  the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  vulgar  utilitarianism, 
but  one  would  like  to  have  something  besides  mere  logical  subtleties.  This 
does  not  hinder  the  reviewer,  however,  from  conceding  to  the  author  of  the 
volume  under  discussion  a  vast  amount  of  critical  acumen.  W  A  H 
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Introduction   to   Sociology.      By  ARTHUR    FAIRBANKS.      New  York, 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896. —  pp.  xvi,  274. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  principles  of 
sociology  for  the  guidance  of  those  ministers,  ethical  reformers,  and  students 
of  politics,  economics,  history,  and  philosophy  who  are  in  search  of  "  a  more 
scientific  basis  for  their  work"  (p.  vii).  That  object  is  well  attained. 
Perhaps  no  book  in  the  language  is  a  more  satisfactory  introduction  to 
sociology  conceived  as  a  speculative  discipline.  Ministers,  ethical  reform- 
ers, and  students  of  philosophy  will  probably  derive  from  it  more  light 
than  students  of  politics,  economics,  and  history  ;  for  it  is  on  the  sides  of 
his  subject  with  which  the  former  classes  are  especially  concerned  that 
the  writer  is  at  his  best.  Students  in  other  related  fields  may  often  feel 
that  he  leaves  a  subject  just  as  its  difficulties  are  thickening.  Thus  the 
state  is  defined  as  "  a  society  exercising  authority  over  its  members " 
(p.  165),  or  as  "the  organ  of  final  authority  controlling  all  individuals 
within  its  territory"  (p.  173);  and  the  limits  of  state  interference  are  to  be 
fixed  on  the  principle  that  "where  final  authority  and  universal  rules  are 
more  advantageous  than  freedom  of  individual  initiative,  the  state  should 
assume  control"  (p.  171).  The  scope  of  Dr.  Fairbanks'  work  would  not 
allow  much  argument  or  application  of  his  principles ;  but  if  the  general 
statements  quoted  above  be  thus  tested,  they  will  be  found  to  require  quali- 
fication or  explanation.  Is  a  nihilistic  secret  society,  or  a  patriarchal  family 
a  state  ?  What  light  does  the  author's  discussion  throw  on  the  question  of 
government  control  of  the  telegraph  ?  In  other  words,  the  book  is  deficient 
in  those  axiomata  media  upon  which,  as  Bacon  says,  the  business  and  for- 
tune of  mankind  depend,  and  with  the  study  of  which  the  scientist,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  philosopher,  is  especially  concerned.  Yet  to  the  former, 
also,  the  balanced  judgment  and  speculative  power  of  the  author  will  often 
be  illuminating. 

There  is  no  clear  recognition  in  the  volume  of  what  I  cannot  but  think 
the  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  path  of  sociology.  No  writer  on  the 
nascent  science  has  defined  the  subject-matter  of  sociology,  society,  in  a 
way  that  has  won  acceptance  among  other  students  calling  themselves 
sociologists.  In  their  thought  a  society  tends,  apparently,  to  be  identified 
either  with  a  state  or  with  a  horde,  clan,  or  tribe ;  and  sociology  thus  tends 
o  become  a  division  either  of  political  science  or  of  anthropology.  A 
similar  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  ethnology,  which  tends  to  become  a 
branch  either  of  anthropology  or  of  philology,  according  as  a  race  is  de- 
fined by  its  physical  characteristics,  or  by  the  character  of  its  language. 
Ethnologists,  however,  have  long  wrestled  with  their  problem,  while  the 
sociologists  at  present  seem  to  have  their  faces  turned  away  from  theirs. 
Rank  the  social  significance  of  modern  theories  of  evolution  as  high  as  we 
will,  it  still  remains  true  that  scientific  classification  must  be  based  upon 
definition,  not  upon  evolution.  WALTER  F.  WILLCOX. 
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Der  Geist  der  neueren  Philosophic.  Von  ROBERT  SCHEILWEIN. 
Leipzig,  Alfred  Jannsen,  Erster  Theil,  1895;  Zweiter  Theil,  1896.  —  pp. 
vi,  163,  1 68. 

In  these  interesting  and  suggestive  volumes,  Scheilwein  aims  at  giving 
an  insight  into  the  development  of  modern  Philosophy.  It  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  work  that  the  presuppositions  underlying  each  system  are 
clearly  set  forth.  The  author's  own  point  of  view  determines  so  closely 
the  whole  treatment  that  a  short  statement  of  it  may  be  in  order. 

Philosophical  development  must  be  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of 
conscious  experience.  This  may  be  viewed  (i)  historically,  (2)  logically. 

Historically  viewed,  experience  is  at  first  immediate,  but  presupposes  a 
basis  not  yet  explicit  in  it.  The  process  of  definition,  in  knowing,  brings 
out  this  fact,  and  a  dualism  arises  within  the  experience.  It  is  the  function 
of  knowing  to  transcend  the  opposition  —  the  dualism  of  subject  and  object, 
of  the  experience  and  its  source.  This  transcendence  is  finally  attained  in 
action,  in  which  knowledge  fully  comes  to  itself  and  realizes  the  unity  of 
the  individual  experience  with  Reality.  What  had  before  been  negative 
and  imitative  in  the  action  of  the  subject,  now  becomes  positive  and  coopera- 
tive. Thus  through  the  setting  up  and  transcending  of  the  opposition  of 
subject  and  object,  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  experience,  which  in  its 
own  immediate  nature  contained  implicitly  all  Reality,  gradually  makes 
Reality  explicit  to  itself. 

From  the  logical  side,  the  conscious  experience  which  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  an  unknown,  unconscious  reality,  shows  itself  to  be  the  immanent  basis  of 
the  unknown  and  the  unconscious.  Reality  is  a  whole,  eternally  self-con- 
scious, eternally  changing.  It  trancends  the  opposition  of  mind  and  matter, 
of  ideal  and  real,  immediately  experiencing  in  a  continuous  succession  of 
states  what  we  apprehend  in  the  opposition  of  subject  and  object.  The 
categories  are  real  and  objective  (i.e.,  universal),  although  they  are  simply 
the  ways  in  which  the  finite  mind  takes  hold  of  the  immediate  concrete 
reality.  On  this  identity  of  subject  and  object,  of  the  individual  with  the 
absolute,  all  knowledge  and  certainty  are  based.  Immediate  experience  is 
certainty ;  mediated  experience  passes  through  doubt  and  struggle  to  a 
deeper  and  fuller  certainty.  In  brief,  conscious  experience  or  spirit  is  the 
truth  of  the  universe.  The  absolute  and  finite  spirits  are  organic  in  their 
relations,  and  dynamic  through  and  through.  On  their  unity  and  dynamic 
nature  science,  art,  ethics,  and  religion  are  founded. 

Modern  thought  has  endeavored  to  deal  with  the  dualism  of  the  absolute 
and  the  finite.  Spinoza,  universalizing  the  method  of  Descartes,  recognized 
the  unity  of  the  individual  and  the  absolute,  and  thus  the  reality  of  knowl- 
edge. But  his  thought  tended  to  engulf  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  all  dif- 
ferences in  a  barren  identity.  Leibnitz,  by  giving  substantiality  to  each 
monad,  lost  the  infinite  in  the  finite.  Otherwise,  the  world  and  God  were 
logically  reduced  to  functions  of  the  self-contained  monad.  Jacobi  did  not, 
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like  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  admit  the  unity  of  thought  and  being.  To  him 
science  was  subjective.  The  mind,  by  its  spontaneous  and  creative  activity, 
supplied  the  complete  form  of  thought,  but  the  content  came  from  a  source 
logically  antagonistic  to  the  mind.  A  view  of  the  true  nature  of  things 
could  be  obtained  only  through  intuition  or  faith.  Thus  faith  became 
unreasoning,  and  reason  unfaithful:  there  was  an  eternal  opposition  of 
the  two. 

Kant  also  endeavored  to  find  the  principle  of  truth  in  the  subjective 
spirit.  But  he  proceeded  from  a  critical  basis.  In  his  work  appeared  the 
irreconcilable  opposition  of  sensibility  and  understanding  —  of  the  world  as 
we  know  it,  and  the  world  as  it  is.  Fichte  developed  the  positive  side  of 
Kant's  position,  by  detefmining  more  explicitly  the  objectivity  of  the  subject, 
and  by  seeking  to  reduce  the  thing-in-itself  to  something  merely  negative. 
In  this,  however,  he  never  succeeded  fully.  It  always  remained  as  an 
external  limit,  which  forced  the  abstract  self  to  set  up  a  practically  illusory 
world,  but  still  a  world  through  which  alone  it  maintained  and  developed 
its  concrete  nature.  Within  the  limit,  there  must  be  always  dualism  and 
unreality  ;  without  it,  there  must  be  nothing  but  the  absolute  universal  self 
—  an  empty  barren  identity  —  a  nothing.  The  philosophies  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel  continued  and  completed  the  progress  (begun  by  Kant)  from  the 
historical  to  the  logical  point  of  view.  The  subjective  abstract  ego  was 
identified  more  and  more  completely  with  the  absolute  ego,  which  was  also 
abstract.  The  world  was  not  a  mere  appearance,  but  spirit  unfolding 
itself ;  the  categories  were  not  only  regulative  of  the  apprehension  of  Reality, 
but  constitutive  of  Reality.  Schelling  emphasized  the  objectivity  of  the 
categories  ;  Hegel  sought  to  organize  them.  The  latter  also  criticised  the 
idea  of  development,  carrying  over  into  the  absolute  process  the  principle 
of  the  development  of  the  finite  consciousness.  In  Feuerbach's  develop- 
ment of  conscious  spirit  from  the  unconscious  world-spirit,  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  prepared  the  way  for  the  change  from  idealism  to  realism.  To 
Feuerbach  Truth,  Reality,  and  Sensibility  were  identical. 

In  opposition  to  objective  realism,  stands  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer. 
He  looked  within  man,  and,  with  deep  insight,  identified  the  ultimate  reality 
with  will.  But  it  was  will  unconscious.  That  is,  Schopenhauer  made  a 
dualism  between  idea  and  impulse.  He  thus  fell  into  all  the  contradictions 
of  Kant.  Substitute  unknown  will  for  the  thing-in-itself,  and  this  becomes 
apparent. 

The  value  of  Scheilwein's  work  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  keeps  clearly 
distinct  the  logical  and  historical  points  of  view.  His  criticism  is  also 
valuable  in  showing  that  the  vice  in  the  philosophy  of  the  thinkers  with 
whom  he  deals  is  due  to  a  failure  on  their  part  to  appreciate  and  use  that 
distinction.  The  worth  of  the  book  would  have  been  increased,  had  the 
author  clearly  determined  the  positive  contributions  of  the  various  thinkers 
to  the  history  of  philosophy.  s>  R  MAcLENNAN. 
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Du  fondement  de  V  induction,  stiivi  de  psychologic  et  metaphysique. 
Par  J.  LACHELIER,  Inspecteur  general  de  1'instruction  publique.  Paris, 
F&ix  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  173. 

The  first  of  these  two  essays,  the  writer  tells  us,  was  presented  as  a 
thesis  for  the  doctorate  at  Paris  in  1871,  the  second  is  reprinted  from  the 
Revue  philosophique  for  May,  1885  ;  and  the  two,  taken  together,  sketch 
an  idealistic  philosophy  whose  starting-point  apparently  lay  in  a  conviction 
of  the  a  priori  character  of  causality. 

The  essay  on  the  Basis  of  Induction  discusses  the  ground  on  which  the 
inductive  process  is  warranted  in  arguing  from  past  to  future,  from  contin- 
gency to  necessity.  After  showing,  with  perhaps  superfluous  care,  the 
insufficiency  of  a  purely  empirical  basis  for  induction,  the  writer  finds  the 
justification  of  the  process  to  lie  in  the  principle  of  causality,  efficient  and 
final,  as  an  a  priori  form  of  thought.  The  a  priori  nature  of  the  law  of 
efficient  causes,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  our  only  evidence  for  the  unity 
of  self  and  of  phenomena.  Where  the  existence  of  one  phenomenon  is  not 
only  the  invariable  sign,  but  also  the  determining  cause  of  another,  there  must 
exist  a  fundamental  unity  of  nature  between  the  two.  Given  this  principle 
of  efficient  causes,  we  may  even  deduce  something  concerning  the  nature  of 
phenomena.  They  constitute  a  diversity  in  space  and  time  ;  the  law  of 
efficient  causes  requires  a  unity  in  this  diversity.  Now  the  only  conceivable 
unity  of  a  diversity  in  space  and  time  is  that  of  a  continuous  and  uniform 
movement ;  hence  phenomena  are  essentially  movements. 

From  this  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe,  the  law  of  final  causes 
saves  us.  It  is  the  law  of  final  causes  which  enables  us  to  coordinate  dif- 
ferent series  of  movements  with  reference  to  a  single  end.  Like  the  law  of 
efficient  causes,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  thought,  but  of  that  higher 
unity  which  relates  to  the  content  of  our  sensations  and  not  merely  to  their 
space  and  time  order.  P>om  the  point  of  view  of  finality,  a  phenomenon  is 
not  merely  a  movement,  but  a  movement  directed  towards  an  end,  —  a.  force. 
The  author  makes  a  somewhat  questionable  attempt  to  show  that  the  law 
of  efficient  causes  demands  to  be  supplemented  by  the  law  of  final  causes, 
because  the  former  involves  us  in  an  infinite  regressus,  while,  in  the  series 
of  final  causes,  each  term  has  a  value  in  itself,  and  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  series.  Surely,  the  tendency  towards  an  infi- 
nite regressus  is  quite  as  marked  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former,  and 
the  supposition  of  an  end  which  is  not  itself  a  means  is  as  arbitrary  as  the 
supposition  of  a  cause  which  is  not  itself  an  effect. 

The  second  essay,  on  Psychologic  et  metaphysique,  gives  us  a  fuller 
statement  of  M.  Lachelier's  philosophical  attitude,  in  the  form  of  a  defence 
of  spiritualistic  psychology.  The  writer  regards  the  analytic  method  as 
the  method  of  psychology,  and  his  analysis  of  consciousness  reveals  four 
irreducible  orders  of  mental  facts  :  ist,  the  spatial  form ;  2d,  sensation,  or 
that  which  divides  space  into  parts  ;  3d,  feeling,  the  subjective  aspect  of 
sensation  ;  and  4th,  the  various  impulses  which  are  the  basis  of  feeling, 
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and  Tfiiich  the  author  assumes  —  therein  abandoning,  apparently,  his  alle- 
giance to  the  analytic  method  —  to  be  manifestations  of  a  single  will  at  the 
core  of  personality,  "free  in  its  essence  though  determined  in  its  modes." 

This  view  is  both  reenforced  and  modified,  in  M.  Lachelier's  opinion,  by 
the  use  of  the  synthetic  or  metaphysical  method.  Consciousness  may  be 
either  sensible  or  intellectual  :  to  the  former,  objects  are  merely  «  given  '  ; 
the  latter  affirms  of  them  existence  or  reality.  The  idea  of  existence  may  be 
regarded  either  as  predicate,  —  abstract  existence,  or  as  subject,  —  concrete 
existence,  that  which  is.  Under  the  former  aspect  we  have  the  idea  of  exist- 
ence as  its  own  logical  antecedent,  —  i.e.,  we  know  of  it  either  that  it  exists 
or  that  it  does  not  exist,  an  alternative  which  implies  the  idea  of  existence. 
Hence,  it  is  a  case  of  successive  determination  of  the  homogeneous  by  the 
homogeneous,  and  its  symbols  are  linear  space,  time,  and  efficient  causality. 
That  which  enables  us  to  pass  from  abstract  to  concrete  existence  is  sensa- 
tion, and  sensation  the  author  regards,  seemingly  by  virtue  of  some  mind- 
stuff  theory  which  scarcely  harmonizes  with  his  doctrine  of  irreducible 
orders  of  mental  facts,  as  a  complex,  a  "  simultaneous  diversity  "  ;  hence  its 
symbols  are  the  surface  and  final  causality.  The  "  third  power  "  of  exist- 
ence is  the  existence  of  a  self-conscious  mind,  which  reflects  upon  itself, 
perceives  the  external  world  in  three-dimensional  space,  and  is  reason. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  essential  features  of  M.  Lachelier's  metaphysical 
system.  One  can  hardly  quarrel  with  it  for  being  incomplete,  since  it  is 
stated  in  two  essays  ostensibly  on  special  problems.  Otherwise,  one  would 
be  interested  to  learn  how  it  rescues  itself  from  solipsism  ;  for  its  ego 
seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  universe  quite  in  the  Fichtean  sense,  and  no 
Absolute  Ego  is  anywhere  hinted  at.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Genius  and  Degeneration.  By  Dr.  WILLIAM  HIRSCH.  Translated 
from  the  second  German  edition.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1896. 
-PP-  vi,  333- 

This  work  is  an  answer  to  the  claim  of  Lombroso,  Nordau,  and  their  school, 
that  genius  is  a  form  of  insanity,  or  is  related  to  insanity  in  some  way. 
Incidentally,  the  author  calls  in  question  Nordau's  statement  that  de- 
generacy and  insanity  are  on  the  increase.  Dr.  Hirsch  shows,  as  the  result 
of  a  long  and  careful  discussion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between 
genius  and  degeneration  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms,  and  fur- 
ther demonstrates  that  there  is  no  proof  that  many  of  the  individuals  reputed 
to  be  geniuses  have  been  insane.  Many  fallacies  are  shown  to  be  present 
in  the  course  of  reasoning  which  is  used  by  the  opposing  school  to  substan- 
tiate imputations  of  this  kind.  On  the  whole,  a  very  strong  case  is  made 
out  against  the  pessimistic  theories  of  these  modern  criminologists.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  book  should  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  translation,  although  not  without  faults,  is  fairly  readable,  and,  in  the 
main,  accurate.  W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Christianity  and  Idealism.  By  Professor  JOHN  WATSON,  LL.D.  New 
York,  The  Macmiilan  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  xxxiii,  216. 

Saggi  di  Filosofia  (Volume  II).  Torino,  Carlo  Clausen,  1897.  —  pp. 
259. 

Ueber  die  Wahrnemung  von  Druckdnderungen  bei  verschiedenen  Ge- 
schwindigkeiten.  Von  GEORGE  MALCOLM  STRATTON.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm 
Engelmann,  1896.  Reprint  from  Phil.  Studien. 

Kant:  sein  Leben  und  seine  Lehre.  Von  Dr.  M.  KRONENBERG. 
Miinchen,  C.  H.  Beck'sche  Verlagshandlung,  1897. — pp.  v,  312. 

Das  Ideal  des  "  ewigen  Friedens  "  und  die  soziale  Frage.  Zwei  Vor- 
trage.  Von  Dr.  LUDWIG  STEIN.  Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1896. — pp.  65. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.  By  W.  WUNDT.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Judd, 
Ph.D.  New  York,  Gustav  E.  Stechert,  1897. — pp.  xvii,  342. 
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Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  280. 
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Le  determinisme  biologique  et  la  personnalitt  consciente.  Par  FELIX 
LE  DANTEC.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  158. 

Essai  sur  Vart  contemporain.  Par  H.  FIERENS-GEVAERT.  Paris, 
Felix  Alcan,  1897. — pp.  175. 

Paradoxes  sociologiques.  Par  MAX  NORDAU.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 
1897.  —  pp.  182. 

Les  mensonges  conventionnels  de  notre  civilisation .  Par  MAX  NOR- 
DAU. Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  x,  355. 


NOTES. 

Professor  Rehmke's  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic. 

To  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  : 

The  review  of  my  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Psychologie  in  the  July 
number  of  your  valuable  magazine,  which  has  just  come  to  my  notice,  calls 
for  a  few  words  of  comment  on  some  points  on  which  the  reviewer  has  not 
done  me  justice,  while  he  has  treated  others  with  great  skill. 

He  is  mistaken  when  he  says  (p.  417)  that  "  the  general  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  show  that  the  traditional  views  of  the  mind  can,  with  the  aid  of  Kan- 
tian and  Berkeleyan  metaphysic,  be  made  reasonable  and  harmonious."  It 
is  not  a  traditional,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  soul 
which  is  developed  by  me,  and  that,  too,  out  of  the  facts  of  mental  life  alone, 
without  any  "  metaphysical "  suppositions  or  expedients  ;  I  have  not  bor- 
rowed either  from  Kant  or  from  Berkeley,  and  the  difference  between  my 
view  of  mentality  and  that  of  Kant  and  Berkeley  must  at  once  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  does  not  stop  at  the  similarity  in  the  sound  of  certain  words, 
but  consults  my  detailed  discussions  in  §§  10  and  1 1,  and  14-17.  I  lay  par- 
ticular stress  upon  this  essentially  new  view  of  the  soul,  because,  as  I  have 
tried  to  prove  in  the  second  and  third  parts,  I  expect  from  it  the  most 
important  advantage  for  a  clear  understanding  of  mentality.  The  same 
importance  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  conscious  of  itself  as  the  same 
identical  concrete  at  successive  moments.  The  reviewer  remarks  (p.  415) 
that  I  had  not  anywhere  entered  into  an  explanation  of  this  conscious- 
ness of  identity.  I  would  refer,  in  this  respect,  to  my  §  41,  then  to  §  43, 
especially  to  page  470,  also  to  §  45,  and  other  places,  where  this  consciousness 
of  identity  is  explained  —  and  clearly  enough,  I  should  say  —  by  the  "  sub- 
ject-factor," or  "  subject-element,"  which  is  identical  in  all  successive  mo- 
ments. Unfortunately,  the  reviewer  continually  mistakes  this  subject-factor 
for  the  « Ego,'  of  which  it  constitutes  but  one  element. 

Above  all,  however,  after  having  thoroughly  considered,  from  every  side, 
consciousness  as  the  real  conception  of  the  essence  of  mind,  I  was  hardly 
prepared  for  the  reproach  that  I  am  "  not  clear  about  what  he  means  [I 
mean]  by  consciousness"  (p.  415).  The  reviewer  continues:  "He  makes 
a  distinction  between  attentive  consciousness  and  inattentive  consciousness, 
and  speaks  somewhere  of  the  focus  (Blickpunkf)  of  consciousness."  To 
this  I  observe  that  I  do  not  speak  anywhere  of  attentive  consciousness  and 
inattentive  consciousness,  but  I  do  speak  (p.  524)  of  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary observing,  and  I  think  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling both  of  these,  indubitable  facts  as  they  are,  with  the  conception  of 
mentality  as  consciousness  (§  10  and  others).  It  is  true  that  I  speak  of  the 
focus  of  consciousness,  but  I  was  astonished  at  the  reviewer's  adding  : 
"  Surely  we  should  be  told  in  what  sense  we  are  conscious  of  something  not 
in  the  focus  of  consciousness."  Surely,  indeed  ;  and  therefore  I  tell  it  — 
but  the  reviewer  has  overlooked  it  —  and  I  tell  it  in  the  very  places  (pp.  60 
220 
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ff.,  283,  and  others)  where  I  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  disastrous 
stultifier  of  our  psychology,  the  'unconscious  consciousness.' 

The  reviewer  remarks  further  (p.  417)  that  when  I  say,  "Freedom  is 
asserted  only  of  the  concrete  "  and  in  proof  of  it  appeal  to  the  facts,  "  this 
appeal  to  facts  is  stripped  of  its  whole  meaning,"  because  soon  afterwards 
I  attribute  this  freedom  to  the  soul  only,  not  to  the  material  thing.  Here 
also  the  reviewer  does  npt  see  clearly  ;  for  the  first  sentence,  "Freedom  is 
asserted  only  of  the  concrete,"  can  certainly  not  mean  that  freedom  must 
be  asserted  of  every  concrete  as  such,  but  only  that,  if  it  is  asserted  at  all, 
it  can  only  be  asserted  of  a  concrete  ;  then,  "  four  pages  later,"  follows  my 
new  assertion,  which  is  entirely  derived  from  the  facts,  that  "  this  freedom 
cannot  be  attributed  to  every  concrete,  but  only  to  the  concrete  conscious- 
ness, not  to  material  things,"  an  assertion  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  that 
very  place  explicitly  and  sufficiently  made  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  my  discussion  of  the  willing 
consciousness  could  have  been  so  thoroughly  misunderstood  by  the  reviewer 
(p.  41 7).  The  "  harmony  "  that  he  is  unable  to  find  between  my  assertion 
that  "the  individual"  (i.e.,  the  concrete  mental  individual)  "is  free,  that  is, 
determined  only  by  himself,"  and  the  other  truth  that  "  the  will  "  (or  better, 
the  willing  concrete  consciousness)  "  is  determined  by  the  cognitive  con- 
sciousness, and  this  is  determined  by  the  brain-state,"  —  this  harmony, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  self-evident,  since  the  freedom  of  the  willing  soul,  as 
stated  by  me  with  especial  emphasis,  consists  only  in  the  soul's  having 
its  own  cognitive  consciousness  as  the  immediate,  and  therefore  (in  time) 
nearest  condition  of  its  willing.  This,  of  course,  does  not  in  any  way 
exclude  the  previous  determination  of  the  contents  of  this  cognitive  con- 
sciousness by  the  brain-state,  a  fact  on  which  I  lay  particular  stress  as  a 
self-evident  proposition  ;  and  if  the  reviewer  is  unable  to  harmonize  my 
assertions,  he  cannot  have  read,  with  due  care,  my  discussion  on  the  freedom 
of  the  willing  soul,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  grasp  ; 
and  the  same  reason  will  have  to  be  assigned  for  his  declaring  my  theory 
of  freedom  and  compulsion  of  consciousness  to  be  "  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  Immanuel  Kant  proposed  a  century  ago."  I  fail  to  see  any 
similarity,  much  less  a  sameness,  between  my  view  and  that  of  Kant. 

GREIFSWALD,  January  2,  1897.  JOHANNES  REHMKE. 

REPLY. 

In  reply  to  Professor  Rehmke's  objections  to  my  review  of  his  Lehrbuch, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  regarding  the  more  important 
points,  regretting  that  the  reasonable  limits  of  a  communication  of  this  sort 
will  not  allow  me  to  reply  to  all  of  them. 

After  my  exposition  of  his  conception  of  the  subject-factor  on  page  413, 
I  thought  it  would  be  sufficiently  clear  that  I  did  not  confuse  the  subject- 
factor  with  the  Ego,  and  I  felt  at  liberty  on  page  415  to  use  the  simple 
word  "  subject "  for  both,  trusting  that  the  context  would  clearly  show 
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which  was  meant.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  should  have  overlooked  the 
passage  on  page  470  of  the  Lehrbuch,  where,  as  Professor  Rehmke  says, 
his  aim  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  subject-factor  in  successive  states  is 
thoroughly  clear. 

This  identity,  he  says,  is  proved  by  the  consciousness  of  temporal 
succession.  Unless  there  were  a  subject-factor  identical  in  successive 
states  of  consciousness,  we  could  not  experience  temporal  succession. 
As  Professor  Rehmke's  intention  is  to  keep  closely  to  the  facts,  he  will 
pardon  an  appeal  to  the  facts  in  this  case.  Any  mind  that  can  observe 
two  things  at  once  can  compare  a  present  and  a  past  —  a  sensation  and 
a  memory.  Whatever  be  the  analysis  of  memory,  it  is  clear  that  its 
distinguishing  elements  are  present,  not  past.  There  may  be  an  original 
somewhere  in  the  past,  but  the  memory  is  present.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  the  comparison  of  a  memory  with  a  present  perception,  all  the  needed 
elements  for  the  consciousness  of  time. 

As  Professor  Rehmke  claims  to  have  explained  the  meaning  and  functions 
of  the  subject-factor,  I  will  attempt  to  make  the  ground  of  my  criticism1 
clearer.  His  position,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that,  whereas  the  identity  of  a 
concrete  thing  —  material  thing  —  is  merely  the  result  of  a  principle  under 
which  its  attributes  may  be  subsumed,  the  identity  of  an  individual  mind  is 
further  guaranteed  by  the  sameness  of  the  subject-factor  throughout  its 
existence.  Yet  this  identical  factor  is  not  continuous.  Now  the  soul- 
substance  of  the  older  philosophy  had  this  advantage,  that,  because  of  its 
continuity  in  time,  the  manner  of  its  identity  was  clear,  and  it  accounted  for 
not  merely  the  identity  of  the  individual,  but  his  distinction  from  others. 
This  we  may  also  expect  from  the  "  subject-factor."  Otherwise  Peter 
might  remember  to-day  as  his  own  experience  what  Paul  perceived  yester- 
day. But  Professor  Rehmke's  subject-factor  cannot  do  this,  and  he  distin- 
guishes different  individuals  by  particular  differences  in  their  series  of  states 
of  consciousness.  Now  if  such  differences  can  distinguish  individuals,  why 
may  they  not  also  identify  them?  In  distinguishing  other  persons  and 
other  things  from  myself  by  principles  which  determine  their  individuality, 
I  must  certainly  identify  myself  and  my  own  experiences.  The  subject- 
factor  plays,  therefore,  a  useless  part.  The  identity  of  concrete  mental 
individuals  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  that  of  material  things,  and  means 
simply  that  the  events  in  the  mental  life  of  an  individual  follow  each  other 
according  to  some  principle. 

Professor  Rehmke  claims,  also,  that  he  has  explained  in  what  sense  we 
are  conscious  of  something  not  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  and  that  by 
this  explanation  he  has  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  doctrine  of  uncon- 
scious consciousness.  Here  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  understand  his  asser- 
tion that  he  nowhere  makes  a  distinction  between  attentive  and  inattentive 
consciousness  ;  for,  on  page  60  of  the  Lehrbuch,  he  gives,  in  a  formal  defini- 
tion, as  a  third  meaning  of  "unconscious"  (unbewusstes),  "das,  was 

1  Vol.  v,  p.  415  of  the  REVIEW. 
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zwar  Besitz  eines  bestimmten  Bewusstseins,  aber  doch  nicht  des  aufmerk- 
enden  Bewusstseins  1st "  ;  and  he  refers  constantly  to  this  definition  in 
other  places.  On  page  283  he  attempts  to  prove  that  memory  and  associa- 
tion arise  only  at  the  instance  of  a  fresh  and  immediate  perception  ;  but  the 
farther  this  new  perception  is  from  the  focus  of  consciousness  at  the  time, 
the  more  difficult  is  its  identification  —  becoming  in  some  cases  impossible. 
Professor  Rehmke  believes,  however,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
this  new  perception  is  discovered  and  identified  justifies  us  in  assuming  that 
the  failure  to  discover  it  in  all  cases  is  due  only  to  defects  (Liickenhaftig- 
keit)  in  our  power  of  forming  representative  images  (Vorstelleri).  This 
explanation  of  the  relation  of  consciousness  near  to  and  remote  from  the 
focus  of  consciousness  leaves  out  just  the  point  that  should  be  made  clear. 
If,  as  he  admits,  the  elements  of  our  conscious  life  are  so  loosely  joined 
that  the  association  of  some  elements  with  the  main  body  may  be  beyond 
our  power,  then  how  does  the  subject-factor  of  those  elements  know  itself 
as  identical  with  that  of  the  mental  individual?  If  I  see  something  but  do  not 
know  it  (p.  61),  and  if  afterwards  I  cannot,  even  upon  being  reminded, 
recall  that  I  saw  it,  which  frequently  happens,  then  the  seeing  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  my  seeing  either  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  or  after- 
wards. That  there  is  a  subject-factor  common  to  the  seeing  and  to  me,  is 
a  gratuitous  assumption.  Now  I  am  not  here  contending  for  the  doctrine 
of  unconscious  (or  subliminal)  consciousness,  though  I  believe  that  its 
logical  claims  are  considerable.  My  point  is  —  the  point  that  should  be 
clear  from  my  review  —  that  Professor  Rehmke's  subject-factor  will  not 
give  the  finishing  stroke  to  unconscious  consciousness,  until  he  has  shown 
more  clearly  by  what  right  he  identifies  the  subject-factor  of  such  states 
as  those  just  mentioned  with  that  of  the  mental  individual.  Until  he  does 
this,  such  states  do  not  differ  from  those  postulated  by  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
liminal consciousness.1 

If  I  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  Lehrbuch,  it  was  chiefly,  I  think,  in  forget- 
ting to  mention  the  admirable,  though  laborious,  clearness  with  which  its 
doctrines  are  set  forth.  It  is  this  clearness  which,  in  refusing  to  obscure 

1  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Wundt's  paper,  "  Uber  naiven  und  kriti- 
schen  Realismus  "  in  vol.  xii  of  the  Philosophische  Studien.  In  this  paper  Wundt 
criticizes  in  detail  the  views  of  Rehmke  and  others  of  the  'immanental '  school. 
Professor  Rehmke  will  find  that  the  same  objections  are  in  substance  there  raised 
against  his  position  that  I  have  urged.  The  author  claims  that  Professor  Rehmke 
and  his  school  present  as  nai've  experience  what  is  really  the  result  of  reflection.  I 
described  Professor  Rehmke's  view  of  the  mind  as  the  traditional  view  (i.e.,  that  of 
common-sense  and  natural  science)  supplemented  by  Kantian  and  Berkeleyan 
metaphysics.  Nor  is  it  purely  accidental  that,  in  this  paper,  the  "new"  and  osten- 
sibly non-metaphysical  view  of  the  mind  taken  by  Professor  Rehmke,  is  identified 
with  the  metaphysics  of  our  old  friend  Bishop  Berkeley.  An  All-Being  Mind, 
immanent  in  all  individual  minds  as  the  ground  of  their  being  and  of  the  reality 
of  the  world  (§  19),  is  exactly  the  Weltanschauung  published  in  the  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
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the  issue  in  the  case  of  doubtful  points,  makes  the  book  a  tempting  object 
of  criticism;  and  I  regret  that  I  must  leave  Professor  Rehmke's  other 
objections  unanswered.  WARNER  FITE. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  January  16,  1897. 

THE    AMERICAN    PSYCHOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
was  held  in  Boston  on  December  29  and  30,  1896.  Of  the  two  sessions 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers,  one  was  occupied  with  psychological, 
and  the  other  with  philosophical  contributions.  The  psychological  papers 
were  as  follows  :  The  Physiology  of  Sensation,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Singer  ; 
Intensity  of  Sensation,  by  Mr.  James  E.  Lough;  The  '  Vexirfehler"1  and 
the  Reduction  of  the  Tactual  Double  Point  Threshold  by  Practice,  by 
Dr.  G.  A.  Tawney  ;  Comparison  of  the  Times  of  Simple  Reactions  ana 
of  Free  Arm  Movements  in  Different  Classes  of  Persons,  by  Mr.  Albert 
L.  Lewis  ;  Researches  in  progress  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of 
Columbia  University,  by  Professor  J.  Me  Keen  Cattell  ;  The  Organization 
of  Practical  Work  in  Psychology,  by  Professor  Lightner  Witmer  ;  Psycho- 
physical  Measurements  of  Normal  School  and  Kindergarten  Pupils,  by 
Miss  Mary  P.  Harmon  ;  Personal  Experiences  under  Ether,  by  Professor 
Wesley  Mills.  At  the  philosophical  session  the  following  papers  were 
read  :  Philosophy  in  the  American  Colleges,  by  Professor  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Jr.  ;  Tests  of  Current  Theory  touching  Mind  and  Body,  by 
Professor  Dickinson  S.  Miller  ;  The  Theories  of  Parallelism  and  Inter- 
action of  Mind  and  Body,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Strong  ;  Is  the  Transcendental 
Ego  an  Unmeaning  Conception?  by  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton  ;  The  Rela- 
tion of  Pessimism  to  Ultimate  Philosophy,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  ;  The 
Standpoint  and  Method  of  Ethics,  by  Professor  James  Seth  ;  A  General- 
ization of  Immediate  Inferences,  by  Professor  J.  G.  Hibben  ;  The  Negative 
in  Logic,  by  Professor  A.  T.  Ormond.  The  Presidential  Address  was  de- 
livered at  the  last  session  by  Professor  George  S.  Fullerton,  his  subject 
being  The  '  Knower"  in  Psychology.  The  Psychological  Association 
attended  a  general  discussion  before  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  on 
The  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characteristics,  in  which  Professors  C.  S. 
Minot,  J.  M.  Macfarlane,  E.  D.  Cope,  and  William  James  took  part.  This 
discussion,  and  the  impromptu  conversation  which  followed  the  papers  on 
the  relations  of  Mind  and  Body,  were  probably  the  most  interesting  and 
important  conferences  of  the  meeting.  Time  did  not  permit  of  general 
discussion  of  the  other  topics  presented.  At  a  luncheon  given  on  the 
second  day  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard,  Professor  William 
James  delivered  a  eulogy  of  the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  whose  professorial 
jubilee  fell  on  that  day,  and  President  Eliot  followed  with  an  appreciation 
of  his  work  as  a  scientific  teacher.  The  new  president  of  the  Association 
is  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin. 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  ETHICAL  SELF. 

IN  a  recent  publication1  the  writer  has  called  attention  to 
certain  facts  of  the  child's  life  which  lead  to  a  view  of  the 
rise  of  his  sense  of  his  personal  self.  We  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  has  what  we  may  call  an  ' ego-sense ' ;  a  mass  of 
personal  material  —  largely  suggestions  from  other  persons  — 
which  he  has  worked  up  into  a  more  or  less  systematic  whole 
by  his  own  acts  of  an  imitative  kind.  When  he  thinks  of  him- 
self, this  is  very  largely  what  his  consciousness  is  filled  with. 
Let  us  now  call  this  the  'self  of  habit/  or  the  ' habitual  self,' 
-  terms  which  are  common  and  which  carry  their  ordinary 
meaning.  It  is  this  self  which  he  uses  to  'eject'  into  the 
bodies  of  others,  to  use  Clifford's  phrase;  and  when  thus 
used  we  may  call  it  the  '  alter '  as  opposed  to  the  '  ego '  of  his 
private  sense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  that  the 
child  has  another  self  —  the  self  that  learns,  that  imitates,  that 
accommodates  to  new  suggestions  from  persons  in  the  family 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  this  self  that  is  in  part  yet  'projective,' 
unfinished,  constantly  being  modified  by  the  influences  outside, 
and,  in  turn,  passing  the  new  things  learned  over  to  the  self  of 
habit.  Let  us  call  this,  for  reasons  also  evident  from  the  com- 
mon significance  of  the  term,  the  'accommodating  self.'  Not 
that  the  child  has  at  any  time  two  distinct  thoughts  of  himself 
existing  side  by  side, —that  is  not  true, — but  that  hisone  thought 

1  Mental  Development,  Methods  and  Processes,  ch.  xi,  §  3. 
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of  self  at  any  time  is  at  one  or  the  other  pole,  is  a  self  of 
Jiabit  or  a  self  of  accommodation.  Which  it  is  to  be,  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  an  alter  is  then  at  the  other  pole.  But  I 
trust  this  is  now  clear. 

It  is  a  further  result  that  if  we  are  going  to  ask  at  any 
time  for  a  complete  notion  from  outside  of  that  boy's  self,  we 
cannot  say  that  either  the  self  of  habit  or  the  self  of  accommo- 
dation adequately  expresses  him.  The  only  adequate  expression 
of  the  boy  is  that  which  acquaints  us  with  the  whole  dialectic 
of  his  progress,  which  comprehends  both  these  selves  and  the 
alter  personalities  which  are  progressive  functions  of  his  thoughts 
of  himself  —  that  is,  with  the  self  of  all  the  rich  social  relation- 
ships, or  the  '  socius! 

It  then  seems  a  natural  question  to  ask,  whether  the  boy 
comes  to  have  any  sense  of  just  this  inadequacy  of  his  thought  of 
himself  when  he  is  thinking  of  himself  in  either  way,  either  in 
the  way  of  the  habitual  or  of  the  accommodating  self.  In  other 
words,  does  he  go  on  to  get  a  sense  of  the  'socius,'  as  a  larger 
bond  of  union  to  the  different  private  thoughts  of  himself  ? 
This  is  really  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  the  ethical  sense 
put  in  close  psychological  terms ;  and  its  importance  is  so  great, 
in  the  present  state  of  ethical  controversy,  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  see  to  what  conclusions  the  line  of  distinctions  now 
made  would  lead.  This  conclusion  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  work  mentioned,  and  it  is  my 
present  object  to  expand  and  illustrate  it.1 

Whether  obedience  comes  by  suggestion  or  by  punishment,  it  has 
this  genetic  value :  it  leads  to  another  refinement  in  the  sense  of  self. 
.  .  .  The  child  finds  himself  stimulated  constantly  to  deny  his  im- 
pulses, his  desires,  even  his  irregular  sympathies,  by  conforming  to 
the  will  of  another.  This  other  represents  a  regular,  systematic, 
unflinching,  but  reasonable  personality  —  still  a  person,  but  a  very 
different  person  from  the  child's  own.  In  the  analysis  of  *  personality 
suggestion/  we  found  this  stage  of  the  child's  apprehension  of  per- 
sons —  his  sense  of  the  regularity  of  personal  character  in  the  midst 
of  the  capriciousness  that  before  this  stood  out  in  contrast  to  the 

1  Mental  Development,  Methods  and  Processes,  pp.  344  ff. 
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regularity  of  mechanical  movement  in  things.  There  are  extremes  of 
indulgence,  the  child  learns,  which  even  the  grandmother  does  not 
permit;  there  are  extremes  of  severity  from  which  even  the  cruel 
father  draws  back.  Here,  in  this  dawning  sense  of  the  larger  limits 
which  set  barriers  to  personal  freedom,  is  the  '  copy  '  forming  which 
is  his  personal  authority,  or  law.  It  is  '  projective  '  because  he  can- 
not understand  it,  cannot  anticipate  it,  cannot  find  it  in  himself.  And 
it  is  only  by  imitation  that  he  is  to  reproduce  it,  and  so  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  understand  it  to  be.  So  it  is  a  *  copy  for 
imitation.'  It  is  its  aim  —  so  may  the  child  say  to  himself  —  and 
should  be  mine,  if  I  am  awake  to  it,  to  have  me  obey  it,  act  like 
it,  think  like  it,  be  like  it  in  all  respects.  It  is  not  I,  but  I  am  to 
become  it.  Here  is  my  ideal  self,  my  final  pattern,  my  '  ought '  set 
before  me.  My  parents  and  teachers  are  good  because,  with  all  their 
differences  from  one  another,  they  yet  seem  to  be  alike  in  their  acqui- 
escence in  this  law.  Only  in  so  far  as  I  get  into  the  habit  of  being 
and  doing  like  them  in  reference  to  it,  get  my  character  moulded  into 
conformity  with  it,  only  so  far  am  I  good.  And  so,  like  all  other 
imitative  functions,  it  teaches  its  lesson  only  by  stimulating  to  action. 
I  must  succeed  in  doing  —  he  finds  out,  as  he  grows  older  and  begins 
to  reflect  upon  right  and  wrong  —  if  I  would  understand.  But  as  I 
thus  progress  in  doing,  I  forever  find  new  patterns  set  for  me;  and 
so  my  ethical  insight  must  always  find  its  profoundest  expression  in 
that  yearning  which  anticipates  but  does  not  overtake  the  ideal. 

My  sense  of  moral  ideal,  therefore,  is  my  sense  of  a  possible  per- 
fect, regular  will  taken  over  in  me,  in  which  the  personal  and  the 
social  self  —  my  habits  and  my  social  calls  —  are  brought  completely 
into  harmony;  the  sense  of  obligation  in  me,  in  each  case,  is  the 
sense  of  lack  of  such  harmony  —  of  the  actual  discrepancies  in  my 
various  thoughts  of  self,  as  my  actions  and  tendencies  give  rise  to 
them} 

Perhaps  no  more  direct  way  to  bring  home  the  bearing  of 
our  present  line  of  distinctions  can  be  found  than  to  cite  in 
illustration  one  of  the  familiar  social  situations  which  are 
ethically  embarrassing  in  practical  life.  I  refer  to  the  method 
of  charitable  relief.  The  dilemma  of  the  benevolent  man  when 
a  needy  tramp  comes  to  his  door  in  a  region  where  there  are 

1  The  obligation  side  is  genetically  the  motor  side,  as  readers  of  my  book  may 
possibly  recall,  since,  as  I  believe,  the  sense  of  the  general  is  always  a  motor  or 
attitude  sense.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  develop  this  in  the  present  paper. 
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no  organized  agencies  to  investigate  the  status  of  the  pauper 
class, —  the  dilemma  brought  upon  him  by  the  promptings  of  his 
sympathy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sense  of  his  duty  to  society 
which  only  the  refusal  to  help  the  man  will  fulfil,  on  the  other 
hand,  —  this  dilemma,  which  on  a  larger  scale  is  one  of  the 
critical  dilemmas  of  all  social  endeavor,  may  be  translated 
directly  into  the  terms  of  our  psychological  analysis.  We  may 
say  that  Mr.  A.  has  two  possible  attitudes  or  courses  of  conduct 
before  him.  And  the  two  are  what  they  are  according  as  he 
thinks  of  the  tramp  in  one  way  or  the  other.  If  he  thinks  of 
him  as  an  unfortunate,  deserving  man,  possibly  hungry,  or 
maimed  beyond  possibility  of  self-support,  then  there  is  an  alter 
which  arouses  his  '  accommodating '  self,  his  sympathetic 
impulses,  his  desire  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case.  But 
when  he  thinks  of  the  man  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
profession  of  *  tramping,'  as  a  worthless  creature  of  drink,  who 
will  continue  to  burden  the  community  and  persuade  others  to 
do  the  same,  as  long  as  free  food  or  lodging  is  given  him,  or 
money  without  work,  then  he  has  before  him  quite  a  different 
alter;  one  that  calls  out  his  habitual,  aggressive  self.  His 
dilemma,  therefore,  is  really  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  poles  of 
his  inner  dialectic.  Suppose  he  be  a  man  of  benevolence  only, 
or  a  man  with  no  willingness  to  take  trouble  for  the  general 
good;  then  he  acts  at  once  on  the  first  of  the  thoughts  of  self 
-  he  has  no  dilemma.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  very 
rational  in  his  methods  of  thought,  or  very  much  impressed  with 
the  dangers  of  the  tramp  tribe,  or  very  impecunious  and  willing 
to  make  law  a  cloak  for  private  selfishness  —  in  any  of  these 
cases  he  acts  promptly  in  terms  of  the  habitual  self;  then  also 
he  finds  no  dilemma.  So  the  very  fact  of  the  embarrassment,  if 
it  arise,  is  witness  to  the//#y  of  his  various  thoughts  of  the  tramp. 
But  this,  it  is  clear,  does  not  exhaust  the  statement  of  the 
dilemma.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whichever  way  he  decides,  he  is 
afterwards  haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  has  done  wrong.  The 
two  thoughts  of  self  still  remain  clamorous.  And  the  question 
comes  up;  why  is  this  so?  Why  is  not  the  choice  of  either 
course  right  ?  What  is  the  further  standard,  to  which  he  feels 
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he  should  appeal,  to  settle  the  case  justly?  To  ask  this  ques- 
tion is  to  ask  —  is  it  not  ?  —  for  a  further  thought  of  self,  one 
which  should  see  farther,  be  wiser,  do  better  than  either  of  these 
two  which  come  up  to  create  his  dilemma.  Generally,  indeed, 
we  quiet  our  apprehensions  in  just  the  way  which  the  terms 
of  our  psychological  explanations  are  going  on  to  require;  we 
appeal  to  some  one  else  in  whom  we  trust  as  having  arrived  at 
more  information  or  deeper  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the 
social  life  of  the  neighborhood,  than  we  have.  He  then,  this 
alter,  this  wise  man,  is  a  further  thought  of  a  self. 

So  we  may  trust  to  this  instance  of  social  embarrassment  — 
with  its  sharp  ethical  meaning  in  our  practice  —  to  show  that 
the  question  of  the  further  development  of  the  sense  of  self, 
based,  as  we  said  above,  on  the  conflicts  of  the  two  earlier  par- 
tial selves,  is  really  one  of  vital  social  meaning,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  ethical  sense. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  doctrines  of  the  rise  of  the  ethical 
sense  which  have  become  historical,  we  see  that  they  represent 
constructions  based  on  the  partial  selves,  described  as  '  habitual ' 
and  '  accommodating  '  respectively. 

These  historical  doctrines,  we  may  say,  fall  into  two  classes  i1 
those  which  base  the  ethical  sentiments  upon  sympathy,  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  base  them 
upon  custom  or  habit.  Let  us  look  a  moment  at  each  of  these 
attempts  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
taking  the  latter  first. 

This  view  seeks  to  account  for  the  sense  in  a  man  that  he 
'  ought '  to  do  a  thing,  by  the  tendency  in  him  to  feel  that 
things  are  going  well  when  he  is  working  along  the  lines  guar- 
anteed by  his  past  actions  or  habits.  What  is  best  for  him  to 
do,  is  what  is  fight;  and  what  is  best  is  that  which  has  been 
established  in  the  course  of  his  life  by  adaptation,  utility,  and 
development.  The  sense  of  right,  therefore,  to  this  view  is 
simply  the  consciousness  of  certain  habits  of  the  mental  organ- 
ism. Without  going  into  detail  to  justify  this  brief  characteri- 

1  Neglecting  for  the  time  the  third  great  historical  group  of  theories,  which 
may  be  called  '  ideal.' 
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zation  of  the  theory  of  the  rise  of  the  ethical  sense  as  held  by 
many  of  the  Association  psychologists,  I  may  state  the  lack 
it  has  in  the  view  of  those  of  other  schools  of  thought  who 
have  criticised  it.  The  lack  is  this  :  —  that  the  theory  of 
habit  does  not  afford  any  adequate  account  of  the  sense  we 
have  in  our  acutest  ethical  experiences  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  may  run  counter  to  our  habitual  tendencies.  On  the  habit 
view,  only  that  kind  of  action  would  get  the  right  to  have  ethi- 
cal feeling  attached  to  it  which  was  so  prevalent  and  regular  in 
the  normal  life  of  the  individual  as  to  be  reflected  in  his  every- 
day conduct.  But  the  oft-recurring  antithesis  in  practice,  no 
less  than  the  recognition  of  the  same  antithesis  in  ethical  theory 
— see,  for  example,  the  statement  of  it  from  the  pen  of  a  scientist 
in  the  Evolution  and  Ethics  of  Huxley  —  between  the  '  is ' 
and  the  '  ought/  serves  to  set  the  objection  to  this  theory 
clearly  in  the  light.  According  to  Mr.  Huxley  the  habit  of 
being  immoral  should  make  the  immoral  come  to  seem  right. 

This  criticism  of  the  habit  theory  may  be  put  in  the  terms 
of  the  view  of  the  child's  social  growth  without  any  trouble;  and 
that  may  serve  to  show  it  more  forcibly.  The  child  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  habitual  self.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  assimi- 
lations and  actions  which  he  has  already  learned.  So  the 
tendencies  to  conduct  in  realizing  the  behests  of  this  self  are, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  the  same  actions  which  the  advocates  of  the 
habit  theory  bring  forward  as  the  acts  which,  as  due  to  habit 
or  custom,  are  morally  right.  Now  if  we  agree  with  this  theory, 
and  say  that  those  acts  which  are  guaranteed  by  hab^t  are  the 
right  ones,  then  what  shall  we  do  with  all  the  tendencies  to 
action  which  come  from  the  presence  of  the  other  self  which 
we  have  found  the  child  entertaining  also,  the  accommodating 
self  ?  The  accommodating  self  is  the  learning  self;  the  thought 
of  self  which  comes  to  imitate,  to  be  teachable,  sympathetic, 
generous.  I  think  it  only  needs  to  be  put  into  words  that  both 
these  selves  are  equally  real  to  convince  us  that  those  sharp 
approvals  or  condemnations  of  ourselves  which  we  experience 
in  our  judgments  of  right  and  wrong,  are  not  always  administered 
in  favor  of  the  self  of  habit. 
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Or,  if  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  side  of  the  race  devel- 
opment of  mankind,  we  find,  as  I  have  argued  at  length  in  the 
volume  referred  to,  that  the  repetitions  of  habitual  performances 
by  an  organism  would  not  give  growth.  In  order  to  grow,  to 
be  better  as  an  organism,  merely,  there  must  be  constant  viola- 
tions or  modifications  of  habit.  So  if  we  put  the  ethical  sense 
only  on  the  plane  that  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  habit  theory 
claim  for  it,  —  i.e.,  an  index  of  organic  utility  and  development, 
—  even  then  we  must  find  in  it  more  than  the  outcome  of 
repeated  habit.  This  is  not  the  place  to  carry  out  this  thought; 
but  it  is  on  the  surface  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  hold 
that  departure  from  habit  as  such  arouses  the  sense  of  wrong, 
if  all  through  the  course  of  organic  and  mental  development  it 
is  by  just  such  violations  and  modifications  of  old  habits  that 
new  adaptations  have  been  secured  to  the  growth  and  evolution 
of  the  organism.  There  is  a  sense,  it  is  true,  in  which  the 
ethical  sense  may  be  said  to  represent  a  habit;  but,  as  its 
statement  below  will  show,  it  is  quite  different  from  the  view 
developed  by  the  associationists.1 

In  short,  not  to  go  into  this  theory  further,  we  may  say  that 
the  theory  represents  an  attempt  to  found  the  moral  sentiments 
upon  one  of  the  two  selves  which  the  social  life  involves  —  the 
self  of  habit. 

And  the  other  historical  theory  mentioned  above  does  the 
reverse;  it  attempts  to  derive  these  feelings  also  from  one  of 
the  two,  but  it  takes  the  other.  Sympathy,  altruism,  —  which 
when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  means  the  retirement  of  the 
aggressive,  self-seeking  agent  in  man  for  a  period,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  object, —  sympathy  is  the  watchword  of  the 
traditional  English  theory  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Adam 
Smith,  Darwin,  Stephen,  and  many  of  the  apostles  of  the  natural- 
history  conception  in  this  realm,  think  that  morality  is  a  com- 
plex outcome  of  animal  or  social  sympathy,  which  in  its  turn 
arose  as  a  variation  playing  a  successful  rdle  in  the  preservation 
of  animal  companies. 

1  Of  course  this  is  only  one  criticism  of  the  habit  views;  another  would  be,  that 
they  do  not  account  for  reflective  morality,  since  they  do  not  consider  the  moral 
sense  a  function  of  the  thought  of  self. 
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Put  psychologically,  this  is  the  recognition  of  the  accommo- 
dating self.  Actions  which  are  done  in  deference  to  the  pres- 
ence and  conduct  of  others,  which  involve  a  departure  from  the 
first  promptings  of  self-interest,  an  abeyance  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  self  of  habit, — such  actions,  this  theory  holds,  are  good. 
Self-denial  is  the  keynote  of  morality;  that  is,  in  so  far  as 
morality  is  reflective  at  all. 

Now  it  might  not  be  an  adequate  criticism  of  this  view  to  say 
that  it  is  one-sided,  as  the  former  theory  is  other-sided;  some 
one-sided  things  are  true.  But  the  same  tests  which  we  applied 
to  the  habit  theory  may  be  brought  into  requisition  here.  Our 
moral  approbations  do  not  ipso  facto  attach  to  the  generous 
man.  Is  generosity  never  wrong?  Are  the  sudden,  irrespon- 
sible, capricious  appeals  of  our  environment  to  our  sympathies 
the  highest  ground  and  the  final  criterion  of  good  conduct  ? 
Then  the  improvident  is  the  better  man,  and  the  ascetic  the 
greater  saint. 

And  is  there  no  virtue  after  all  in  habit  ?  Is  the  incalcula- 
ble, the  exceptional,  the  impulsive,  normally  a  higher  kind,  a 
safer  kind,  a  more  development-furthering  kind  of  action  than 
the  regular,  well-tested,  smooth-acting,  grounded  acts  of  organic 
and  intellectual  habit?  Or,  if  the  reader  wish  to  lift  the  ques- 
tion up  to  the  higher  plane  of  spiritual  interest,  apart  from 
considerations  of  organic  development,  let  me  ask  the  question 
differently:  Is  the  kingdom  of  spirit  so  chaotic  that  the  acci- 
dental suggestions  of  sympathy  are  of  more  value  in  it  than  the 
reasonable  action  which  is  ruled  by  some  kind  of  law  ?  Even 
though  we  do  not  find,  with  the  associationists,  that  the  law  of 
habit  is  adequate,  even  in  the  lower  realm  of  biological  growth, 
still  the  absence  of  law,  be  it  in  a  realm  of  higher  interests, 
would  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  a  hindrance  —  at  least  to  our 
getting  any  sort  of  a  doctrine  of  the  meaning  of  the  ethical  life 
of  man. 

But,  more  positively,  turning  now  to  the  child  and  observing 
him  in  the  period  when  his  personal  relationships  are  becoming 
complex,  say  along  through  the  third  year,  the  dawning  moral 
sense  is  then  caught  in  the  process  of  making,  as  it  were.  And 
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in  it  we  have  a  right  to  see,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  in 
regard  to  other  of  the  child's  processes,  the  progress  of  the  race 
depicted  with  more  or  less  adequacy  of  detail. 

The  child  begins  to  be  dimly  aware  of  such  a  presence,  in 
his  contact  with  others,  as  that  which  has  been  called  in  the 
abstract  the  socius.  What  this  is  to  him  is,  of  course,  at  this 
early  stage  simply  an  element  of  personal  quality  in  the  sug- 
gestions which  he  now  gets  from  others;  an  element  not  done 
justice  to  by  either  of  the  thoughts  of  self  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed on  occasion  to  react.  He  notes  in  the  behavior  of  his 
father  and  mother,  whenever  certain  contingencies  of  the  social 
situation  present  themselves,  a  characteristic  which,  in  the 
development  of  'personality-suggestion/  might  be  termed  the 
<  regularity  of  personal  character/  He  sees  the  father  pained 
when  he  has  to  administer  punishment;  and  he  hears  the 
words,  '  Father  does  not  like  to  punish  his  little  boy.'  He 
finds  the  mother  reluctantly  refusing  to  give  a  biscuit  when  it 
is  her  evident  desire  to  give  it.  He  sees  those  around  him 
doing  gay  things  with  heavy  hearts,  and  forcing  themselves  to 
be  cheerful  in  the  doing  of  things  which  are  not  pleasant.  He 
sees  hesitations,  conflicts,  indecisions,  and  from  the  bosom  of 
them  all  he  sees  emerge  the  indications  of  something  beyond 
the  mere  individual  attitudes  of  the  actor,  something  which 
stands  towards  these  higher  persons  from  whom  he  learns,  as 
the  family  law,  embodied  possibly  in  the  father,  stands  towards 
him. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  that  the  child  sees  all  this  in  the  terms 
in  which  I  have  described  what  he  '  sees.'  He  does  not  see 
anything  clearly.  He  simply  feels  puzzled  at  the  richness  of 
the  indications  of  personal  behavior  that  pour  in  upon  him. 
But  the  very  puzzle  of  these  situations  is  just  the  essential 
thing.  It  means  that  the  categories  of  personality  which 
he  has  so  far  acquired,  the  two  selves  which  exhaust  the  pos- 
sible modes  of  behavior  he  is  able  to  depict  to  himself  in 
thought,  are  really  inadequate.  Here  in  these  situations  of  his 
father  and  mother  is  more  personal  suggestion,  which  is  still 
quite  « projective.'  It  is  personal;  things  do  not  show  it.  But 
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it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  self  of  habit,  no  less  than  the 
self  of  accommodation,  is  thrust  aside,  as  he  sees  his  mother's 
sorrow  when  she  refuses  him  the  biscuit;  and  there  must  needs 
be  some  other  type  of  personal  behavior,  some  other  thougJit  of 
a  self,  or  character  must  after  all  remain  to  him  a  chaotic, 
capricious  thing. 

We  may  ask,  before  we  attempt  to  find  a  way  for  the  child 
to  extricate  himself  from  this  confusion  in  his  thought  of  per- 
sonality, whether  he  has  in  his  own  experience  any  analogies 
which  will  help  him  to  assimilate  the  new  suggestive  elements. 
And  our  observation  is  very  superficial  if  we  do  not  light  upon 
a  very  evident  thing  in  his  life;  the  thing  he  has  come  to  under- 
stand something  about  every  time  he  obeys.  This  is  so  evidently 
a  thing  of  value  that  psychologists  long  ago  struck  upon  it. 
The  '  word  of  command '  is  to  Bain  the  schoolmaster  to 
morality.  By  it  the  child  gets  the  habit  of  personal  subjection 
which,  when  he  illustrates  it  reflectively,  shows  itself  as  morality. 
This,  I  think,  is  true  as  far  as  the  function  of  the  'schoolmaster' 
is  concerned;  but  much  more  than  this  schoolmaster  is  needed 
to  school  the  agent  boy  to  morality.  How  it  works,  however, 
another  appeal  to  the  growing  sense  of  self  will  serve  to  show. 

Whenever  he  obeys,  the  boy  has  forced  in  upon  him  a  situa- 
tion which  his  thoughts  of  himself  are  not  adequate  to  interpret. 
He  is  responding  neither  to  his  habitual  self  nor  to  his  accom- 
modating self.  Not  to  the  former,  for  if  the  thing  he  is  told  to 
do  is  something  he  does  not  want  to  do,  his  habits,  his  private 
preferences  are  directly  violated.  And  he  is  not  acting  out  his 
accommodating  self  simply,  just  in  proportion  as  it  comes  hard 
to  do  what  he  is  told  to  do.  If  this  self  held  all  the  room  in  his 
consciousness,  then  obedience  would  be  companionship,  and 
command  would  be  no  more  than  approval.  No,  it  is  really  his 
private  habitual  self  that  is  mainly  present;  the  other  being  a 
forced  product,  if,  by  dint  of  schooling  in  submission,  his  obedi- 
ence becomes  so  free  and  unconstrained  as  to  be  there  at  all. 

Besides  these  elements,  his  two  selves,  then,  what  more  is  there 
to  the  child  ?  Why,  a  dominating  other  self,  a  new  alter,  is 
there;  that  is  the  important  thing.  And  what  does  it  mean  ? 
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It  means,  in  the  first  instance,  a  line  of  conduct  on  his  part 
which  the  obedience  represents.  But  in  this  line  of  conduct 
we  now  have  the  real  schoolmaster  to  the  boy.  It  is  by  it  that 
the  boy  learns  more  about  character,  precisely  as,  by  his  spon- 
taneous imitations  at  the  earlier  stage,  he  established  lines  of 
conduct  which  taught  him  more  about  character.  At  this  stage 
also,  his  intelligence  is  not  so  rudimentary  as  at  the  earlier 
one.  It  does  not  take  him  long  to  learn  certain  great  things. 
By  the  actions  he'  does  through  obedience,  he  learns  the  mean- 
ing  of  these  actions  —  how  they  feel,  what  good  or  evil  results 
they  lead  to.  And  in  all  his  learning  by  this  agency,  he  learns 
above  all  the  great  lesson  essential  to  the  development  of  his 
thought  of  self :  that  there  is  a  something  always  present,  an 
atmosphere,  a  circle  of  common  interest,  a  family  propriety,  a 
mass  of  accepted  tradition;  this  is  his  first  view  of  the  socius. 
For  a  long  time  it  is  embodied  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
persons  whom  he  obeys.  And  the  social  limitations  which 
these  persons  represent  are  not  always  coextensive  or  parallel. 
His  father  and  mother  often  embody  very  different  family 
spirits  to  him.  And  it  is  only  after  many  tentative  adjustments, 
mistaken  efforts  to  please,  excesses  of  duty  in  one  direction, 
and  instances  of  rebellion  in  other  directions,  that  he  learns  the 
essential  agreements  of  the  different  persons  who  set  law  over 
him. 

Now  this  is  a  new  thought  of  self.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
when  all  its  origin  is  from  persons,  and  all  its  characters  are 
learned  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  struggling  hero  to  realize 
their  meaning  by  his  own  actions?  Apart  from  the  elements  of 
a  possible  self,  there  is  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  his  actions 
felt,  added  to,  and  made  to  illustrate  the  actions  of  others,  with 
which  he  fills  his  consciousness  when  he  thinks  of  it.  And  in 
each  of  his  straining  efforts  to  obey,  to  do  what  he  is  told  to 
do,  his  success  or  failure  is  a  further  defining  of  the  limitations 
of  one  or  the  other  of  his  old  selves,  and  in  so  far  the  creation 
of  a  new  self. 

Now  this  new  self  arises,  as  we  have  seen,  right  out  of  the 
competitions,  urgencies,  inhibitions  of  the  old.  Suppose  a  boy 
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who  has  once  obeyed  the  command  to  let  an  apple  alone,  com- 
ing to  confront  the  apple  again,  when  there  is  no  one  present 
to  make  him  obey.  There  is  his  private,  greedy,  habitual  self, 
eyeing  the  apple;  there  is  also  the  spontaneously  suggestible, 
accommodating,  imitative  self  over  against  it,  mildly  prompting 
him  to  do  as  his  father  said  and  let  the  apple  alone;  and  there 
is  —  or  would  be,  if  the  obedience  had  taught  him  no  new 
thought  of  self  —  the  quick  victory  of  the  former.  But  now  a 
lesson  has  been  learned.  There  arises  a  thought  of  one  who 
obeys,  who  has  no  struggle  in  carrying  out  the  behests  of  the 
father.  This  may  be  vague;  his  habit  may  be  yet  weak  in  the 
absence  of  persons  and  penalties,  but  it  is  there,  however  weak. 
And  it  is  not  merely  the  faint  imitation  of  an  obedient  self  which 
he  does  not  understand.  It  carries  within  it,  it  is  true,  all 
the  struggle  of  the  first  obedience,  all  the  painful  protests  of 
the  private  greedy  self,  all  the  smoke  of  the  earlier  battle-field. 
But  while  he  hesitates,  it  is  not  merely  the  balance  of  the  old 
forces  that  makes  him  hesitate;  it  is  the  sense  of  the  new, 
better,  obedient  self  hovering  before  him.  A  few  such  fights 
and  he  begins  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  something 
in  him  which  represents  his  father,  mother,  or  in  general,  the 
law-giving  personality.  So,  as  he  understands  the  meaning  of 
obedience  better,  through  his  own  acting  out  of  its  behests 
in  varied  circumstances,  the  projective  elements  of  the  alter 
which  thus  sets  law  to  him,  become  subjective.  The  socius 
becomes  more  and  more  intimate  as  a  law-abiding  self  of  his 
own. 

Then,  with  this  self  in  him,  he  proceeds  to  do  with  it  what  we 
always  do  with  our  selves;  he  ' ejects'  it  into  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  of  his  social  circle.  He  expects,  and 
rightly  too,  that  each  brother  and  sister  will  have  the  same 
responsibility  to  the  Zeitgeist  that  he  has  —  will  reverence  the 
same  Penates.  He  exacts  the  same  obediences  to  father  and 
mother  that  he  himself  renders.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  jeal- 
ousy with  which  one  child  in  a  family  will  watch  the  others,  and 
see  that  they  do  not  transgress  the  law  of  the  family.  If  the 
father  makes  an  exception  of  one  little  being  he  is  quickly 
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brought  up  by  the  protests  of  other  little  beings.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  evidence  to  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  process 
depicted  above,  where  it  was  said  that  the  alter  is  one  with  the 
ego  as  a  self,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  attach 
predicates  to  the  one  without,  ipso  facto,  attaching  the  same 
predicates  to  the  other.  To  say  that  little  brother  need  not 
obey,  when  I  am  called  on  to  obey,  is  to  say  that  little  brother 
is  in  some  way  not  a  person,  that  is  all.  So  we  constantly 
have  to  explain  to  our  children  'the  dollie  cannot  feel,'  'the 
leather  elephant  cannot  eat/  '  the  woolly  dog  need  not  be  beaten 
when  he  gets  in  the  way.'  '  These  things,'  in  short,  we  say  to 
our  children,  'are  not  selves;  they  have  the  shapes  of  possible 
selves,  it  may  be,  and  they  have  so  far  served  as  convenient 
alters  for  us  to  practise  on,  but  they  need  not  be  expected  to 
take  up  with  you  the  responsibilities  of  family  life.' 

So,  once  born  in  the  fire  and  smoke  of  personal  friction,  the 
socius  lives,  a  presence  of  which  the  child  can  never  rid  him- 
self. It  is  the  germ  of  the  ideals  of  life,  the  measure  of  the 
life  to  come,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next;  for  it  is  this  self 
that  the  child  thereafter  pursues  in  all  his  development,  making 
it  his  only  to  find  that  it  is  farther  beyond  him.  He  is  "  ever 
learning,  but  never  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Taking  up  the  sense  of  morality,  therefore,  —  the  sense  that 
we  mean  when  we  use  the  word  'ought,' --we  now  have  it. 
Let  the  child  continue  to  act  by  the  rule  of  either  of  his  former 
partial  selves,  —  the  private  habitual  self  or  the  accommodating 
capricious  self  of  impulse  and  sympathy,  —  and  this  new  ideal 
of  a  self,  a  self  that  fulfils  law,  comes  up  to  call  him  to 
account.  My  father,  says  the  child,  knows  and  would  say  what 
and  how;  and  later,  when  the  father-self  has  proved  not  to 
know  all  whats  and  all  hows,  then  my  teacher,  my  book,  my 
inspired  writer,  my  God,  knows  what  and  how  still.  In  so  far 
as  I  have  learned  from  him,  I  also  know;  and  this  I  expect  you, 
my  brother,  my  friend,  my  alter,  to  know  too,  for  our  common 
life  together.  And  the  sense  of  this  my  self  of  conformity  to 
what  he  teaches  and  would  have  me  do  —  this  is,  once  for  all, 
my  conscience. 
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We  do  not  need  to  develop  in  this  place  a  complete  theory  of 
the  adult  conscience:  that  would  be  outside  our  topic.  But  no 
account  of  the  development  of  the  sense  of  self,  or  of  the  social 
conditions  under  which  the  sense  of  self  arises  and  grows, 
would  be  adequate  which  left  out  this  highest  reach  of  the 
child's  constructiveness.  We  are  wont  to  think  that  we  can 
draw  lines  in  the  attainments  of  mind,  interpret  so  far  and 
leave  the  rest  over;  but  the  surging  activities  of  stimulation  and 
response  pass  right  over  our  boundary  lines,  and  we  find  the 
germs  of  the  higher  impregnating  the  lower  stages.  The  child, 
when  once  this  sense  of  a  self  which  is  not  but  ought  to  be, 
comes  to  him,  does  everything  under  its  law  —  whether  his 
action  conform  to  what  he  understands  of  it  or  whether  he 
disobey  and  offend  it.  He  is  henceforth  never  innocent  with 
the  innocence  of  neutrality.  He  must  think  of  the  better  with 
sorrow  if  he  choose  the  worse,  and  of  the  worse  with  joy  if  he 
choose  the  better;  and  when  he  makes  his  act  only  in  response 
to  the  measure  of  good  which  he  sees,  taking  a  step  in  the 
dark,  still  there  is  with  him  the  necessary  conviction  of  a  self 
that  he  groped  for,  but  did  not  find,  —  a  law  behind  the  chaos 
of  his  struggle. 

It  is  enough,  in  this  connection,  that  one  or  two  truths  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  this  ethical  self  should  remain  in  mind.  It  is, 
first  of  all,  a  slow  attainment  of  the  child.  He  gets  it  only  by 
getting  certain  other  thoughts  of  self  first.  Then  it  takes  on 
various  forms,  each  held  to  only  to  be  superseded  in  turn  by 
something  higher  and  richer.  The  obligation  to  obey  it  is  also 
slow  in  its  rise.  It  is  a  function  of  the  self  —  this  self,  the 
socius  —  just  as  the  tendency  to  yield  to  the  behests  of  habit 
or  of  sympathy  are  simply  functions,  the  motor  side  of  their 
respective  contents.  The  *  ought '  comes  right  up  out  of  the 
'  must.'  Transfer  the  self  to  be  obeyed  from  the  environment 
to  the  inner  throne,  make  it  an  ego  instead  of  an  alter,  and 
its  authority  is  not  a  whit  changed  in  nature;  it  is  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Something  of  its 
executive  compulsion  is  gone;  it  is  one  of  the  very  intimate 
differences  between  an  ego  and  an  alter,  that  the  ego  is  its  own 
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impulsion  while  the  alter  brings  compulsion;  and  as  the  alter 
aspect  of  the  new  self  becomes  more  and  more  adequately 
assimilated,  this  difference  grows  more  emphatic.  The  devel- 
oped ethical  sense  needs  less  and  less  to  appeal  to  an  alter 
self,  an  authority,  a  holy  oracle,  to  execute  the  ought  of  con- 
science; it  gets  itself  more  and  more  promptly  executed  by  its 
own  inner  impulsion.  A  history  of  the  great  world-religions, 
or  of  the  inner  form  of  their  deities,  might  be  written  on  the 
basis  of  this  movement  in  the  form  of  the  ethical  self,  which 
also  implicates  the  social  Zeitgeist. 

And  a  second  point  to  be  borne  in  mind:  that  as  the  socius 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  expands,  there  is  the  constant  tendency 
to  make  it  real  —  to  eject  it — in  some  concrete  form  in  the 
social  group.  The  father,  mother,  nurse  are  apt  to  be  the  first 
embodiment  of  social  law,  and  their  conduct,  interpreted  through 
obedience  and  imitation,  the  first  ethical  standard.  And  as  the 
child  finds  one  man  or  woman  inadequate  to  the  growing  com- 
plications of  the  case,  other  concrete  selves  are  erected  in 
the  same  way.  The  church,  the  state,  the  popular  vote,  the 
king,  the  literature  of  a  period,  —  all  these  are  choice  reposi- 
tories of  the  ejected  ethical  self.  Public  opinion  is  our  modern 
expression  for  the  most  pervasive  form  of  this  spirit,  or  for  the 
purely  social  form  of  it. 

Then  a  third  point :  we  may  ask  what  the  law  is  which  we 
find  this  self  embodying.  And  we  get  a  twofold  answer.  Most 
comprehensively  it  may  be  said  that  the  law  is  in  one  sense 
always  the  realized  self  of  somebody.  Apart  from  a  self  it  can 
be  nothing.  It  must  come  out  of  somebody's  apprehension  of 
the  social  situation  and  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The 
parents  themselves  over  against  the  rest  of  the  family  are  usually 
the  source  of  family  law.  But  that  they  are  held  to  the  actual 
socius  —  to  the  relationships  existing  between  them  and  the 
others  —  is  seen  in  any  attempts  they  may  make  to  transcend 
these  relationships.  Suppose  that  the  father  commands  each 
of  the  family  to  dance  the  highland  fling  and  then  to  write  a 
book.  Whether  the  first  of  these  commands  be  obeyed,  depends 
on  whether  he  has  had  a  right  to  include  in  his  sense  of  the 
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alter-personalities  of  the  family,  the  accomplishment  in  ques- 
tion. And,  as  to  the  second,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  get  a  laugh 
for  his  pains. 

But  further,  the  law,  thus  tempered  by  the  thought  of  the 
other  selves  involved,  is  a  function  of  the  socius-consciousness 
in  each  of  its  two  aspects.  It  is  '  projective  '  to  the  child  when 
he  first  receives  it  and  submits  himself  to  it.  He  does  not  yet 
understand  it;  it  requires  him  to  act  blindly.  He,  in  his  individ- 
ual capacity,  is  not  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  or  appropriateness  of 
it.  The  other  person  sets  it,  the  self  in  whom  he  is  then  find- 
ing his  socius  realized  ;  and  the  child  is  properly  social  only 
if  he  submit,  even  if  he  has  to  be  made  properly  social  by 
being  compelled  to  submit.  And  the  other  aspect  of  the  law 
is  equally  important,  that  set  by  the  other  thought  of  self  which 
the  socius  includes,  the  'ejective'  embodiment  of  the  law. 
After  the  child  has  obeyed,  and  learned  by  obedience,  he 
himself  sets  the  law  of  the  house  for  the  other  members  of  it. 
And  the  law  then  becomes  *  common  law,'  inasmuch  as  it  is 
engrained  in  the  very  thought  of  the  better  self  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  social  group.  All  commands  and  behests  which  are 
not  thus  embodied  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  are  yet  to  a  degree 
really  only  the  reflection  of  the  highest  thought  of  self  in  the 
group,  that  of  the  father;  if  to  the  others  these  have  not  yet 
become  '  common  law/  the  common  dictates  of  the  common 
social  self,  that  is  because  the  individuals  are  yet  immature 
members  of  the  circle  or  family.  Put  briefly,  all  law  must  arise 
somewhere  in  the  family  from  the  legitimate  development  of 
the  social  self;  and  it  is  realized,  or  obeyed  as  law,  only  as  the 
members  of  the  family  come  each  in  his  turn  to  mould  his  social 
self  into  intelligent  observance  of  it,  and  intelligent  enforcement 
of  it.  And  the  family  is  typical  of  the  community. 

And  a  final  observation  is  this:  there  is,  as  was  intimated 
above,  a  sense  in  which  the  socius,  the  social  self,  and  with  it 
the  ethical  self,  is  a  self  of  habit.  If  this  thought  of  self  which 
we  are  calling  the  '  socius  '  really  be,  in  so  far  as  the  child  under- 
stands his  own  thought  of  it,  a  sense  of  his  denials  of  both  his 
lower  unsocial  selves  —  the  self  of  private  interest  and  the  self 
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of  accommodation  —  in  favor  of  a  law  set  him  by  an  alter,  then 
this  very  attitude  must  become  to  a  degree  a  habit,  a  tendency 
to  look  for  a  higher  law,  a  moving  toward  some  higher  authority. 
But  it  is  a  habit  of  acting,  not  a  habit  of  action.  It  involves  the 
most  acutely  painful  and  difficult  violations  of  old  habits  of 
action.  It  is  then  a  habit  of  violating  habits  —  that  is  the 
relation  of  morality  to  habit.  And  it  is  an  interesting  side-light 
on  the  method  of  the  rise  of  the  successive  selves  by  imitation 
and  submission,  that  in  the  lower  stages  of  evolution  we  find 
the  organism  working  under  the  same  subtlety.  The  organism 
develops  only  by  cultivating  the  habit  of  imitating;  while  the 
very  value  of  imitation  is  that  by  it  the  organism  acquires  new 
accommodations  by  breaking  up  habits  already  acquired.  The 
organism  must  be  ready,  by  a  habit  of  acting,  to  undo  the  habits 
of  action  it  already  has.  And  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense  by 
this  method  shows  it  to  be  an  imitative  function.  We  do  right 
by  imitating  a  larger  self  whose  injunctions  run  counter  to  the 
tendencies  of  our  partial  selves.  j  MARK  BALDWIN> 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


THE   NATURE   OF    EMOTION. 

THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth,  as  fully  as  space 
permits,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  position  which  was 
mentioned  incidentally  in  the  January  number  of  Mind,  1 894. 
An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  emotion  cannot  be  deemed 
altogether  superfluous  at  the  present  time.  While  most  psy- 
chologists agree  in  maintaining  that  the  phenomenon  is  expli- 
cable in  terms  of  more  primary  aspects  of  mind,  they  appear  to 
be  wholly  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  elements  from  which  the 
supposed  product  is  derived.  Emotion  has  been  described  as  '  a 
coalition  of  sensational  effects  with  one  another  and  with  ideas ' 
(Bain)  ;  organic  sensation  (Lange)  ;  pleasure-pain,  pure  and 
simple  (Horwicz);  a  fusion  of  feeling  and  organic  sensation 
(Kiilpe) ;  pleasure-pain  in  combination  with  cognition  (Lehmann, 
Hoff  ding) ;  a  mass  of  sensuous  and  representative  material  with 
a  predominant  affective  tone  (Sully) ;  tendency  to  activity  (God- 
fernaux) ;  a  strong  primary  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  course  of  ideas,  and  strengthened 
by  the  feelings  associated  with  the  ideas  called  up  (Wundt); 
rank  feeling  of  excitement  (James1);  a  complete  psychosis 
involving  cognition,  pleasure-pain,  and  conation  (Ward).  Few 
writers,  moreover,  keep  consistently  to  one  point  of  view.  Bain 
begins  with  a  combination  of  various  sensations  and  ideas, 
though  the  process  of  '  transformation  '  is  admitted  to  be  some- 
what obscure.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  sensational  stimu- 
lus is  not  always  necessary,  and  that  love,  anger,  and  possibly 
fear,  are  "original  fountains  of  sentiment  or  feeling."2  Then 
emotion  is  classed,  along  with  Intellect  and  Action,  as  one 
of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  mental  powers.3  Finally,  we  find 
that  particular  emotions  are  defined  in  terms  of  pleasure-pain 
or  impulse.4  Wundt,  after  expounding  the  theory  already 

1  Psychological  Review,  i,  5,  p.  525.  8  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

2  Emotions  and  Will  ^d  ed.),  p.  73.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  142,  173,  177. 
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referred  to,  tells  us  that  "the  universal  animal  impulses  are 
the  earliest  forms  of  emotion."  1  Hoffding  and  others  show 
the  same  tendency  to  depart  from  their  original  position,  and 
to  identify  emotion  more  or  less  closely  with  impulse.2 

The  root  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  emotion  is  explained 
away  before  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
its  real  nature.  In  attempting  to  rectify  this  omission,  we 
must  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  fact  as  it  appears  in 
consciousness.  It  is  evident  that  direct  observation  alone 
affords  absolutely  reliable  information  with  regard  to  the  quali- 
tative distinctions  of  psychical  states.  We  can,  of  course,  sup- 
plement the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  method.  If,  for 
example,  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  not  only  seems 
fundamentally  distinct  from  other  aspects  of  mind,  but  is  found 
in  addition  to  have  special  conditions  and  effects,  the  testimony 
of  introspection  gains  in  objective  validity.  The  application  of 
the  direct  method  to  emotion  is  not  so  hopeless  an  undertaking 
as  one  is  accustomed  to  imagine.  All  emotions  do  not  involve 
commotion,  and  the  less  violent  states  can  be  accurately 
observed. 

The  simplest  and  most  natural  way  of  opening  the  inquiry 
will  be  to  take  concrete  instances.  When  hate,  for  example,  is 
aroused,  into  what  constituents  can  the  total  consciousness  of 
the  moment  be  resolved  ?  Under  certain  circumstances  we  can 
distinguish  at  once  the  cognition  of  the  object,  the  pain  of  the 
injury  or  series  of  injuries,  the  awareness  of  certain  organic 
disturbances,  and  an  impulse  towards  a  definite  course  of  action. 
But  the  statement  that  we  hate  a  person  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  we  are  pained,  know  the  cause,  have  various 
organic  sensations,  and  feel  impelled  to  act  in  a  particular 
manner.  Nor  can  hate  be  identified  with  any  one  of  these 
elements  or  any  combination  of  them.  It  implies  that,  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  his  actions  with  reference  to  us,  we  feel  disposed 
towards  some  one  in  a  certain  way,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
feeling-attitude,  actions  of  a  special  sort  and  these  alone  appeal 

1  Menschen-  und  Thierseele  (1892),  pp.  421-2;  Creighton  and  Titchener's  trans., 
pp.  386-7.  2  Psychology,  English  trans.,  p.  235. 
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to  us.  The  *  plain  man,'  in  describing  his  state  of  mind,  will 
say  that  he  has  bad  feelings  towards  the  individual,  '  feels  as  if 
he  could  '  inflict  on  him  all  manner  of  harm.  Similarly,  liking 
or  affection  for  a  person  is  not  the  idea  of  the  object,  the 
pleasure  received,  the  expectation  of  further  benefits,  the  aware- 
ness of  various  physical  processes,  or  any  combination  of  these. 
Here  again  we  find  a  disposition  towards  the  object  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  mere  intellectual  or  practical 
attitude.  It  is  a  feeling  in  reference  to  the  object  which 
is  dependent  on  the  intellectual  attitude,  and  conditions  the 
practical. 

The  observation  of  every  emotional  state  will  yield  the  same 
result,  and  we  seem  to  have  here  a  mental  fact  fundamentally 
distinct  from  the  ultimate  aspects  of  mind  commonly  recognized.1 
The  existence  and  nature  of  this  distinction  will  become  more 
evident  if  we  imagine  an  individual  who  is  composed  psychically 
of  cognition,  pleasure-pain,  and  conation.  Such  a  being,  when 
injured,  might  judge  it  advisable  to  retaliate,  on  the  ground 
that  if  he  does  not  he  may  be  attacked  again.  Or,  on  general 
principles  of  abstract  justice,  he  might  deem  it  right  to  act 
towards  the  offender  as  the  latter  has  acted  towards  him.  But 
he  would  have  no  intense  ill-feeling  towards  the  aggressor, 
prompting  him,  apart  from  all  deliberation  and  calculation  of 
consequences,  to  adopt  a  particular  line  of  conduct.  His  atti- 
tude would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  ideal  judge  in  the  act  of 
sentencing  a  criminal  according  to  the  general  principles  of  law. 
We  might  assume  that  he  had  inherited  an  instinct  of  retalia- 
tion, or  that  he  was  so  constituted  as  to  take  pleasure  in  giving 
pain  in  return  for  injury.2  But  in  neither  case  would  his  action 

1  I  am  aware  that  few  psychologists  identify  emotion  with  any  one  of  the  men- 
tal aspects  mentioned  above.     This  circumstance,  indeed,  justifies  the  present 
investigation.     Taking  my  stand  on  the  difference  which  is  almost  universally 
admitted,    I   seek   to   determine  what   it  is   before   proceeding   to    estimate  its 
significance. 

2  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  pleasure  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  emo- 
tion.    Retaliation  is  pleasant  when  hate  is  in  the  ascendant;  otherwise  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  the  mere  act  of  inflicting  pain.     The  delight  in  cruelty  as  such  is  but 
an   apparent  exception    to    the   rule.     Habitual   indulgence   in    an   emotion  will 
create  a  special  tendency  to  action.     If  this  propensity  be  firmly  established,  the 
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be  accompanied  by  any  malevolent  feeling  towards  the  object. 
Or,  again,  he  might  be  moved  to  activity  by  the  pain  involved, 
but  in  that  case  he  would  seek  immediate  relief.1  It  cannot 
be  asserted  that  he  would  invariably  attain  this  end  by  inflict- 
ing suffering  on  the  author  of  the  pain  ;  but  if  he  resorted  to 
retaliation  with  this  purpose  in  view,  he  would  proceed  with 
the  same  lack  of  ill-will  which  the  hunter  displays  when  he  kills 
an  animal  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

As  this  imaginary  individual  would  be  destitute  of  all  malev- 
olent feeling,  he  would  likewise  be  incapable  of  affection  or 
gratitude.  If  he  were  agreeably  affected  by  one  of  his  fellows, 
he  might  cognize  the  pleasure-giving  agent  as  a  worthy  kind  of 
being,  and  return  the  favor  from  a  sense  of  justice,  or  with  a 
view  to  future  benefits.  His  action,  however,  would  not  be 
prompted  by  any  kindly  disposition  towards  the  individual  con- 
cerned. He  would  regard  the  latter  in  a  purely  intellectual 
manner  as  a  series  of  sensations  involving,  according  to  all 
probability,  a  personality  like  himself  —  a  personality  which 
has  been  the  means  of  causing  him  enjoyment.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  turn  on  himself  the  same  cold,  cognitive  gaze. 
His  actions  would  give  him  pleasure  if  they  harmonized  with 
his  interests  or  ideals,  but  there  would  be  no  responsive  pride 
or  self-complacency. 

It  is  evident  that  a  being  of  this  sort  would  lack  one  of  the 
springs  of  action  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  our  life,  both 

need  of  satisfying  it  will  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  activity.  Purely 
malevolent  action,  therefore,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  independent  of  malevo- 
lent emotion,  is  yet  derived  from  it.  It  can  be  shown  also  to  bear  traces  of 
its  origin,  for  (i)  ill-feeling  tends  to  appear  during  the  course  of  the  action,  and 
(2)  the  individual  who  derives  pleasure  from  cruelty  is  delighted  if  he  can  find  or 
make  some  pretext  which  will  rouse  ill-feeling  against  his  victim.  The  habit  of 
malevolent  action  is  strengthened  also  by  such  incidental  accompaniments  as  the 
pleasures  of  power  and  contrast.  If  the  position  here  advocated  is  not  adopted, 
we  must  simply  assume,  as  ultimate  and  inexplicable  facts,  pleasure  in  paining 
others  and  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure.  This  in  itself  is  rather  a  lame  conclusion, 
and  it  becomes  still  more  unsatisfactory  when  we  note  that  it  renders  insoluble  the 
problem  of  explaining  why  one  of  these  principles  comes  into  play  at  one  time  and 
its  opposite  at  another. 

1  In  regard  to  this  statement  with  reference  to  pain-prompted  action,  see  Ward, 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  xx,  p.  71 ;  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  i,  p.  280,  etc. 
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directly  and  indirectly.  And  though  he  might  perform  the 
actions  to  which  emotions  prompt,  he  would  never  be  driven 
along,  regardless  of  everything,  simply  because  one  course 
alone  seemed  to  satisfy  his  feeling  at  the  moment.  Further, 
there  would  always  be  this  fundamental  difference  between 
him  and  the  actual  human  being,  that  his  attitude  to  other 
persons  and  things  could  only  be  intellectual  and  practical.1 
Since  pleasure-pain  ends  in  the  self,  and  has  no  outward 
reference,2  when  he  faced  a  person  or  event  he  could  only  cog- 
nize the  fact  in  a  certain  way,  and  act  accordingly.  The  nature 
of  the  cognitive  attitude  would  undoubtedly  be  influenced  by 
the  pleasure-pain  received,  but  it  would  still  remain  purely 
cognitive. 

When  we  thus  eliminate  everything  but  cognition,  pleasure- 
pain,  and  conation,  the  distinctive  character  of  emotion  comes 
to  light  more  prominently.  I  have  used  the  term  'feeling- 
attitude  '  to  indicate,  not  to  define,  this  apparently  unique  aspect 
of  mind.  The  word  ' feeling'  expresses  subjectivity  and  diff u- 
sedness.  Emotion  is  subjective  in  much  the  same  sense  as 
pleasure-pain.  It  is  a  centrally  initiated  reaction,  however,  while 
the  latter  is  pure  receptivity.  Briefly,  the  one  is  subjectivity 
as  reaction  ;  the  other  is  subjectivity  as  receptivity.  The  word 
*  attitude '  is  employed  to  -mark  this  distinction,  and  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  emotion,  in  virtue  of  its  character  as  reaction, 
has  what  might  be  termed  <  objective  reference.'  We  may 
say,  then,  that  emotion  is  the  subjective  response  which  appears 
when  we  react  in  view  of  a  situation  instead  of  being  passively 
affected  by  it.  This  response  is  not  a  mere  impulse  or  tend- 
ency to  act  ;  it  is  a  mood  or  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
object,  on  account  of  which  special  modes  of  conduct  appeal  to 
us  with  a  force  they  do  not  possess  on  other  occasions.  Im- 
pulses and  volitions  arise  in  consequence,  for  particular  motor- 
ideas  thus  become  dominant.  These  ideas  gain  this  ascendency, 

1  This  would  be  more  generally  acknowledged  if  psychologists  would  substitute 
their  various  formulas  for  the  ordinary  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  emotions. 
The  fact  is  surreptitiously  introduced  under  cover  of  the  word,  and  statements 
thus  appear  plausible  that  would  otherwise  seem  rather  strained. 

2  Bradley,  Mind,  1888,  p.  3  ;  Hoffding,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  234. 
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however,  simply  because  they  are  in  harmony  with  that  phase 
of  subjectivity  which  is  prominent  at  the  time.1 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  emotion  more  accurately 
we  shall  contrast  it  with  the  other  aspects  of  mind  in  turn. 
In  this  connection  cognition  can  be  treated  briefly.  A  cogni- 
tive state  is  not  merely  a  subjective  event  with  a  place  in  the 
series  of  psychical  occurrences.  It  reports  the  existence  and 
nature  of  something,  and  thus  has  a  reference  beyond  itself. 
This  reference  is  its  most  prominent  feature,  and  its  factual 
nature  as  a  psychical  event  falls  into  the  background.  Emo- 
tion, it  is  evident,  has  not  the  objective  reference  which  per- 
tains to  cognition.  It  has  the  outward  direction  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  reaction.  Moreover,  it  is  not  so  much  an 
isolated  activity  as  the  actual  being  of  the  individual  in  a  cer- 
tain phase  or  aspect.  For  this  reason  its  factual  character  as  a 
psychical  event  is  obtruded  on  consciousness.  Naturally  this 
awareness  of  subjectivity  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  case  of 
pleasure-pain,  for  there  is  an  outward  direction  and  a  fixing  of 
the  attention  on  some  object.  This  consciousness  is  always 
present,  however,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  and  even 
then  the  obliteration  is  but  momentary. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  the  contrast  between 
emotion  and  pleasure-pain,  for  the  latter  is  also  subjective  in  a 
special  sense.  It  is  pure  receptivity,  however,  and  thus  lacks 
that  outward  direction  which  emotion  as  reaction  possesses. 
It  is  mere  result,  an  effect  coming  from  the  object  and  ending 
in  the  self.  Emotion,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  attitude  we  adopt. 
We  are  pained  or  pleased  by  something,  and  have  emotion 
towards  something.  The  distinction  is  embodied  in  the  struc- 
ture of  language. 

That  emotion  has  an  outward  reference  has  frequently  been 
admitted,2  but  the  significance  of  the  fact  has  not  been  fully 

1  What  the  agent  cannot  do  in  <  cold  blood '  seems  to  him  the  only  thing  to  do 
when  his  passions  are  aroused. 

2  Cf.  Hume,  Treatise  (Green  &  Grose  ed.),  ii,  pp.  78,  121 ;  Hoffding,  Psychology, 
p.  234;  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ii,  p.  313;  Lehmann,  Hauptgesetze  des 
Gefiihlslebens,  pp.  19,  116-7. 
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recognized.  It  is  often  supposed,  for  instance,  that  a  combina- 
tion of  cognition  and  pleasure-pain  explains  everything.  If 
simple  coexistence  be  all  that  is  meant,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show,  on  the  evidence  of  introspection,  that  emotion  is  not 
merely  the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  elements  in  question. 
On  this  view,  moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  pleasure- 
pain  and  cognition  can  be  present  together  while  emotion  is 
absent,  for  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  when  we  are  '  hurt,'  i.e., 
pained  but  not  angry,  at  the  conduct  of  a  friend.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  process  is  implied,  it  would  surely  be  better 
to  say  that  when  the  factors  mentioned  are  present  they  con- 
dition the  appearance  of  something  else.  If  we  treat  pleasure- 
pain  and  cognition,  not  as  antecedents  or  conditions,  but  as 
constituents  which  enter  into  some  quasi-chemical  combination, 
emotion  would  have  a  double  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  unique 
element  of  consciousness.  As  product  it  would  have  a  charac- 
ter all  its  own,  and  the  process  would  be  miraculous. 

That  emotion  is  a  central  reaction,  and  in  this  respect  dif- 
ferent from  pleasure-pain,  is  another  position  which  has  been 
admitted l  without  a  full  appreciation  of  its  consequences.  As 
it  is  of  vital  importance,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  emotion 
is  subject  to  that  law  of  activity  which  we  call  the  principle  of 
habit.  The  more  frequently  an  emotion  is  indulged  in,  the 
smaller  is  the  stimulus  necessary  to  call  it  forth.  When  we  say 
a  person  is  timorous,  irascible,  or  affectionate,  we  mean  that  he 
has  a  certain  emotional  habit,  in  virtue  of  which  fear,  anger,  or 
affection  is  readily  aroused.  Such  habits  constitute  the  temper- 
ament or  disposition  of  the  individual,  and  may  be  acquired  or  in- 
herited. As  temperament  is  simply  tendency  to  reaction,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  inherited.  Now  pleasure-pain  does 
not  become  habitual,  in  the  sense  that  it  becomes  by  repetition 
more  easily  excited.  On  the  contrary,  it  comes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  principle  of  habituation  (which  is  a  very  different 
thing),  and  thus  tends  to  become  weaker  when  repeated. 

Further,  while  the  circumstances  are  in  themselves  emotion- 

1  Cf.  Sully,  Human  Mind,  ii,  pp.  91,  93. 
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ally  exciting,  emotion  may  be  inhibited,  or  at  all  events  appre- 
ciably affected,  by  a  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  indulging 
it.  Anger  may  be  checked  or  totally  inhibited  by  a  perception 
of  the  consequences  it  might  entail,  and  any  passion  tends  to 
subside  if  the  agent  feels  that  he  is  making  himself  ridiculous. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  abstract  reflections  on  the  uselessness 
of  the  thing  will  get  rid  of  the  pain  of  toothache,  if  the  nervous 
agitation  continues.  No  general  consideration  of  the  evil 
results  of  pain  will  affect  the  disagreeable  effect  produced  by 
an  ill-proportioned  building  so  long  as  the  ugly  object  remains 
within  the  field  of  vision.  We  can  influence  pleasure-pain  only 
by  dealing  with  its  conditions,  whereas  we  can  restrain  emotion 
when  its  normal  conditions  are  present.  And  if  certain  points 
of  view  have  become  habitual,  certain  emotions  will  be  habitu- 
ally suppressed  on  all  ordinary  occasions.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  a  merely  passive  effect  cannot  be  con- 
trolled in  this  way,  and  that  a  reaction  alone  can  be  affected  by 
a  perception  of  the  consequences  it  involves.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  significant  to  observe  that  we  feel  more  responsible 
for  emotion  than  for  pleasure-pain.  We  may  be  ashamed  of 
being  angry,  but  we  are  never  really  ashamed  of  being  pained. 
This  is  inexplicable  save  on  the  assumption  that  emotion  is  reac- 
tion, for  we  can  identify  ourselves  only  with  our  own  activity,  not 
with  an  effect  imposed  on  us  from  without.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection  that  individuals  differ  much  more  in 
emotion  than  in  hedonic  sensibility.  Finally,  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  certain  phrases  and  modes  of  speech.  We  talk  of 
'  instinctive  ' 1  fear  or  dislike,  '  involuntary '  or  '  grudging  '  admir- 
ation, '  unmotived  '  hate,  '  unbridled '  passion,  <  outburst '  of 
emotion.  This  language  would  be  absurd  if  emotion  were  not 
a  reaction,  and  it  is  absurd  if  applied  to  pleasure-pain.  We 
cannot  speak  of  an  '  unmotived '  pain,  or  an  <  outburst '  of 
pleasure.  We  are  justified  in  concluding,  therefore,  that 
pleasure-pain  is  simply  the  way  in  which  things  affect  us,  while 

1  It  is  the  feeling  which  is  instinctive,  not  any  action.  The  feeling  may  arise 
instinctively  in  circumstances  which  render  a  new  line  of  action  necessary.  In 
such  cases,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  instinctive  action,  and  in  other  cases  all 
action  appropriate  to  the  emotion  may  be  inhibited. 
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emotion  is  the  manner  in  which  we  react.  The  latter  is  an 
element  of  our  own  character,  while  the  former  is  mainly  an 
expression  of  the  psychical  nature  which  we  share  with  others. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  conditions  of  the  two  phenomena  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  entirely  distinct,  as  might  indeed  be 
inferred  from  the  results  already  attained.  Pleasure  and  pain 
depend  upon  harmony1  and  discord  respectively.  Lehmann 
maintains  that  anything  causes  pain  which  is  in  conflict  with 
the  conditions  of  mental  or  physical  existence,  and  that  the 
opposite  holds  in  the  case  of  pleasure.2  This  is  true,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  Many  things  affect  us  agreeably  or 
the  reverse,  merely  in  virtue  of  their  relation  to  the  aspect  of 
our  nature  which  is  for  the  time  being  in  evidence.  If  we  are 
gloomy,  gayety  displeases  us  ;  and  the  same  action  will  cause 
pleasure  or  pain  according  as  hate  or  kindly  feeling  is  dominant. 
As  Shaftesbury  puts  it,  "the  man  in  anger  has  a  different 
happiness  from  the  man  in  love."  3 

While  mere  discord  and  harmony  are  thus  the  conditions  of 
pleasure-pain,  they  do  not  determine  emotion.  Whatever  is  at 
variance  with  the  individual's  interests  or  wishes  causes  pain, 
but  anger  does  not  appear  until  he  feels  that  he  is  '  injured.' 
Any  bodily  disorder  is  painful,  but  the  sense  of  danger  must 
be  present  before  fear  is  aroused.  Admiration  and  contempt 
imply  the  recognition  of  worth  and  its  opposite  respectively. 
Hate  presupposes  that  the  object  of  the  feeling  is  cognized  as 
a  hostile  personality.  A  situation  becomes  emotionally  effec- 
tive, therefore,  only  if  it  is  viewed  under  some  general  aspect. 
The  detail  as  such,  while  possessing  hedonic  potentialities,  is 
irrelevant.  That  emotion  depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
adopted,  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  it  may  become  habitual. 
It  may  thus  take  the  form  of  a  reflex  response  to  presentation, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  may  burst  forth  without  any  external 
provocation  whatever. 

1  « Harmony '  is  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  to  include  all  that  is  not  discordant. 
Cf.  Bradley,  Mind,  1888,  p.  7. 

2  Die  Hauptgesetze  des  Gefiihlslebens,  pp.  1 50-1 . 

3  Characteristics  (5th  ed.),  i,  p.  296. 
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A  variety  of  emotions  is  possible,  therefore,  in  a  situation 
that  remains  objectively  the  same.  The  sight  of  suffering 
causes  pain,  but,  while  the  disagreeable  effect  remains,  anger, 
pity,  or  contempt  may  arise  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
situation  is  regarded.  Similarly  while  defeat  is,  and  remains, 
unpleasant,  we  may  admire  an  opponent  if  we  attend  to  the 
skill  displayed,  or  dislike  him  if  he  appears  to  us  merely  as  the 
cause  of  a  disagreeable  result.  Of  course  these  different  points 
of  view  bring  new  elements  of  discord  and  harmony  into  promi- 
nence, and  thus,  in  an  incidental  and  secondary  way,  condition 
pleasure-pain  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  they  influence  emo- 
tion directly.  In  the  one  case,  they  change  the  object  which 
stands  in  relation  to  us,  and  thus  indirectly  affect  its  hedonic 
power  ;  in  the  other,  they  supply  a  reason  and  justification 
for  a  particular  reaction. 

We  have  seen  that  an  emotion  may  be  inhibited,  by  a  vivid 
perception  of  the  effects  it  might  produce,  even  when  its 
normal  conditions  are  in  operation.  This  possibility  of  direct 
control  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  pleasure-pain  ;  and  it  thus 
illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
the  two  phenomena.  In  certain  cases,  also,  an  emotion  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  a  need  was  felt  for 
reacting  in  that  way.  As  Bain  remarks,  "  the  irascible  temper 
in  a  state  of  surcharge  does  not  need  an  actual  offender";1 
"  the  temperament  overflowing  with  tender  emotion  finds  many 
things  to  love."2  It  is  important  also  to  note  that  the  same 
consideration  may  affect  emotion  and  pleasure-pain  in  different 
ways.  That  one  has  been  injured  by  a  friend,  is  a  reflection 
that  may  check  anger  or  ill-feeling,  while  adding  to  the  pain. 
Finally,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  emotion  itself  may  be 
in  one  sense  a  condition  of  pleasure-pain.  It  is  at  times  the 
self  in  relation  to  which  things  are  harmonious  or  discordant. 

Since  hedonic  effect  is  determined  by  harmony  and  discord, 
and  the  latter  can  differ  only  in  intensity,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  pleasure  and  pain  have  only  quantitative  differences.  This 
is  the  position  which  is  most  generally  accepted  by  psychologists 

1  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  189.  2  Ibid.,  p.  281. 
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at  the  present  day.1  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  emotion  exhibits  qualitative  distinctions.  First 
there  is  the  testimony  of  introspection,  and  in  a  case  like  this, 
as  Kiilpe  maintains,2  it  is  to  introspection  that  the  final  appeal 
must  be  made.  So  far  as  direct  observation  is  concerned,  it 
may  confidently  be  asserted  that  fear,  hate,  contempt,  are  as 
distinct  from  one  another  as  blue,  red,  green.  In  both  cases 
the  assertion  of  qualitative  distinction  rests  on  the  same  basis, 
and  has  the  same  justification.  Further,  while  every  pain  may 
be  set  down  to  discord  and  every  pleasure  to  harmony,  the  pri- 
mary emotions  must  be  referred  to  conditions  that  are  in  each 
case  specifically  distinct.  The  recognition  of  worth,  for  instance, 
is  entirely  different  from  the  sense  of  injury  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  danger.  What  holds  for  the  conditions  holds  for  the 
effects.  While  pleasures  or  pains  always  prompt  to  activity  of 
the  same  sort,3  each  primary  emotion  gives  rise  to  a  special  mode 
of  behavior.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  actions 
due  to  anger,  fear,  contempt,  admiration,  hate,  and  affection. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  different  emotions  are  marked  off 
by  special  names,  while  the  various  pleasures  and  pains  are  not 
thus  distinguished  from  one  another.  Ordinary  language  is 
not  an  infallible  guide  in  matters  of  detail,  but  when  it  presents 
us  with  a  broad  general  fact  of  this  sort  its  testimony  cannot 
be  entirely  ignored.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
emotions  cannot  be  classed  simply  as  pleasurable  or  painful. 
No  emotion  has  the  same  hedonic  character  throughout.  A 
certain  degree  of  fear  is  stimulating,  and  therefore  pleasurable  ; 
and  an  outburst  of  rage  may  be  distinctly  agreeable.4  Affection 
may  be  painful  in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  accompanied  by  greater 
pain  than  pleasure.5  While  hate  in  its  initial  stages  involves  a 
large  element  of  pain,  it  may  in  the  end  become  exclusively 
pleasurable.  '  The  thought  of  revenge  is  sweet/  especially  when 

1  Cf.  Ward,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  xx,  p.  71 ;  Bradley,  Mind,  1888,  p.  2; 
Sully,  Human  Mind,  ii,  p.  7  ;  Lehmann,  Hauptgesetze  des  Gefiihlslebens,  p.  124; 
Kiilpe,  Grundriss  der  Psychologic,  p.  246.  2  Grundriss,  p.  333. 

8  Cf,  Ward,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  xx,  p.  71. 

4  Sully,  Human  Mind,  ii,  pp.  94,  95. 

5  Cf,  Horwicz,  Psychologische  Analysen,  ii,  pp.  448,  460. 
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backed  by  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  emotion  heightens 
general  activity  and  is  thus  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure. 

We  may  now  consider  the  influence  which  pleasure-pain  and 
emotion  exert  on  action.  If  a  state  of  consciousness  is  pleas- 
ant, we  seek  to  retain  it;  if  painful,  we  seek  to  get  rid  of  it.1 
When  we  act  from  pleasure  or  pain,  we  act  in  reference  to 
them.  An  effect  on  our  own  subjective  state  is  invariably  the 
end  in  view.  Can  we  apply  this  in  the  case  of  emotion  ?  Is 
vengeance  desired  because  it  puts  an  end  to  hate  ?  Can  a 
parent  be  said  to  make  sacrifices  for  his  children's  benefit  in 
order  to  maintain  his  affection  for  them  ?  Is  it  true  that  a 
patriot  lays  down  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  love 
of  country  ?  This  seems  somewhat  absurd,  and  the  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  an  emo- 
tion has  no  constant  hedonic  character.  It  may  be  pleasurable 
at  one  time  and  painful  at  another.  Yet  the  action  which  it 
prompts  is  always  the  same.  Whether  hate  be  painful  or  the 
reverse,  it  always  impels  the  agent  to  actions  of  hostility.  This 
proves  conclusively  enough  that  emotion  is  a  principle  of  action 
entirely  different  from  pleasure-pain  in  its  mode  of  operation. 
The  distinction  is  specially  prominent  when  the  two  principles 
come  into  direct  conflict.  Pity  is  thus  at  variance  with  the  pain 
which  is  always  associated  with  it.  The  former  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  disagreeable  object,  while  the  latter  moves  us  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  impels  us  to  banish  the  unpleasing 
spectacle  from  consciousness.  Moreover,  the  intensity  and 
extent  of  emotion-prompted  action  are  often  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  pleasure-pain  involved.  The  actions  of  hate  and 
affection  alike  usually  bear  no  quantitative  relation  to  the 
amount  of  pleasure  or  pain  received  or  expected.2 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  thus  obtrudes  itself.  Pleasure-pain  is  purely  sub- 
jective, concentrates  attention  on  itself,  and  naturally  enough 
arouses  activity  dealing  with  the  hedonic  condition  of  the  agent. 

1  Cf.  Ward,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  xx,  p.  7 1 ;  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology, i,  p.  280;  Hoffding,  Psychology,  p.  274;  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics 
(4th  ed.),  pp.  44,  45.  2  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  50. 
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Emotion,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  attitude  or  disposition  towards 
something,  directs  attention  outward,  and  therefore  impels  to 
action  that  has  reference  to  an  object.  When  the  agent  is 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  he  acts  as  he  feels  dis- 
posed towards  the  object,  just  because  he  is  so  disposed,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  He  is  concerned  with  the  object  alone. 
The  subject  is  in  the  background,  the  object  all  in  all.  The 
malevolent  passions  are  as  disinterested  as  the  others.  We 
'  lose  ourselves '  in  hate  as  in  love.  When  hate  is  dominant 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  is  unselfish  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  unselfish  when  he  is  impelled  by  the  opposite 
emotion.  He  may  know  that  he  is  acting  contrary  to  his  own 
interests,  but  that  does  not  affect  him  so  long  as  hate  retains 
its  power.1 

Several  writers  have  emphasized  this  characteristic  of  emo- 
tional action.  Shaftesbury  contends  that  interest  does  not 
govern  the  world,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  nothing  is 
done  in  pure  good-nature  or  kindness.2  Hutcheson  maintains 
that  there  is  something  in  our  nature  which  determines  us  to 
actions  "without  any  conception  of  them  as  good  or  as  the  means 
of  preventing  evil."  3  He  analyzes  anger,  and  finds  in  it,  besides 
the  desire  of  obtaining  reparation  of  the  wrong  and  security 
for  the  future,  "  a  propensity  to  occasion  misery  to  the  offender, 
a  determination  to  violence,  even  when  there  is  no  intention 
of  any  good  to  be  obtained  or  evil  avoided  by  this  violence." 
Tucker  does  not  question  the  fact  that  emotion-prompted 
action  is  disinterested,  but  seeks  to  explain  it  in  conformity 
with  his  hedonistic  principles.4  Bain  is  very  explicit  on  the 
point.  "  When  a  burst  of  strong  emotion  possesses  the  mind 
.  .  .  the  usual  course  of  volition  is  manifestly  here  perverted 
and  paralyzed  by  some  foreign  influence."  5  This  means  that 
"  the  passions  urge  us  on  apparently  without  regard  either  to 
pain  or  to  pleasure."  6  In  discussing  the  propriety  of  arousing 

1  This  should  be  taken  into  account  whenever  the  origin  of '  altruistic '  conduct 
is  under  discussion.  4  Light  of  Nature,  ch.  xxi. 

2  Characteristics,  i,  pp.  115,  II 6.  5  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  380. 

3  The  Passions,  sec.  3.  6  Ibid.,  p.  383. 
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passion  for  some  noble  end,  he  says:  "As  regards  the  work 
to  be  done,  nothing  can  be  more  effectual;  as  regards  the 
happiness  of  the  agent,  the  immolation  is  often  remorseless."  l 

We  may  now  summarize  the  results  obtained  by  this  discus- 
sion of  the  contrast  between  pleasure-pain  and  emotion.  Both 
are  essentially  subjective,  but  the  former  is  an  effect  imposed 
from  without,  the  latter  is  reaction.  Consequently,  while  the 
one  is  mere  result,  ending  in  the  self,  the  other  has  outward 
reference.  The  primary  emotions  are  qualitatively  distinct,  but 
pleasures  and  pains  differ  from  one  another  in  quantity  alone. 
The  two  phenomena  are  further  distinguished  by  differences  in 
conditions  and  in  effect  on  action.  We  might  add  in  conclusion 
that  they  seem  mutually  exclusive,  and  in  extreme  cases  indeed 
absolutely  incompatible.  In  an  emotional  paroxysm  we  are 
no  longer  conscious  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
suffer  an  agony  of  pain  and  be  emotionally  excited  at  the  same 
time. 

The  relation  between  emotion  and  conation  has  already  been 
indicated.  When  an  emotion  is  aroused,  some  special  line  of 
conduct  appeals  to  the  agent  with  peculiar  force,  and  a  partic- 
ular motor  idea  thus  gains  a  prominent  place  in  consciousness. 
If  this  idea  becomes  dominant,  and  if  no  obstacles  of  any  sort 
intervene,  it  is  succeeded  at  once  by  the  sensations  attending 
the  performance  of  the  action.  If  any  hindrance  has  to  be 
overcome,  an  <  impulse  '  to  action  is  felt  ;  if  the  obstacle  be 
insurmountable,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  desire 
emerges. 

It  is  with  these  occasional  antecedents  of  action  that  emotion 
has  been  frequently  confounded.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
when  the  emotion-prompted  action  follows  instantly  neither 
desire  nor  impulse  can  appear.  In  such  cases  emotion  is  pres- 
ent when  impulse  and  desire  are  absent.  The  latter,  moreover, 
will  be  evoked  in  all  cases  where  activity  is  impeded  or  inhibited. 
They  may  thus  be  present  when  emotion  is  absent,  for  the 
movement  that  encounters  resistance  may  be  determined  by  a 
fixed  idea  with  no  emotional  accompaniment.  In  short,  the 

1  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  394. 
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conditions  are  not  the  same,  and  indeed  emotion  may  itself  be 
one  of  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  impulse  or  desire.  The 
sense  of  danger  causes  fear,  but  there  is  no  '  desire '  or  '  impulse  ' 
to  escape  until  the  action  is  in  some  way  obstructed,  and  the 
dominant  motor  idea  which  the  tendency  to  action  presupposes 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  emotion.  If  we 
examine  the  phenomena  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  becomes  very  marked.  Feeling-attitude, 
or  the  way  in  which  we  are  disposed  towards  some  person  or 
event,  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  peculiar  consciousness 
of  striving  to  do  something  which  constitutes  impulse;  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  latter  be  regarded  as  muscular  sensation 
or  as  the  immediate  awareness  of  outgoing  activity.  Nor  can 
emotion  be  identified  with  that  state  of  conscious  want  which 
we  call  '  desire.'  The  latter  is  a  practical  attitude  towards 
some  end  which  we  have  the  inclination,  but  not  the  power,  to 
realize  immediately;  the  former  is  the  feeling  in  reference  to 
some  object  regarded  as  mere  existence,  not  as  end  to  be  real- 
ized. Desire  thus  involves  a  sense  of  conflict  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal  condition  of  the  self,  while  emotion  is,  for  the 
time,  the  real  self  with  which  things  are  felt  to  be  in  harmony 
or  conflict.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  emotion  admits  of 
qualitative  distinctions,  whereas  every  impulse  is  the  same  in 
kind,  whatever  be  its  source  or  object,  and  the  same  holds  true 
of  desire. 

The  results  which  we  have  reached  are:  (i)  that  emotion  is 
introspectively  distinct  from  cognition,  pleasure-pain,  and  cona- 
tion ;  (2)  that,  in  addition  to  its  unique  character  as  a  conscious 
fact,  it  has  special  conditions  and  effects.  It  is  thus  not  merely 
unanalyzable,  but  also  irreducible,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  and  primary  aspect  of  mind.  The  con- 
clusion will  appear  more  plausible  after  the  various  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  emotional  quale  have  been  examined.  This 
criticism  of  current  theories,  however,  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion.  DAVID  IRONS> 


AN    ANALYSIS    OF   THE   GOOD. 

IT  is  obvious,  yet  it  must  be  premised,  that  the  nature  of  the 
good  does  not  rest  in  the  mere  things  which  are  so 
described,  but  in  the  mental  activity  which  seizes  on  them  to 
feed  itself.  Thus  the  good  is  always  an  experiential  aspect  of 
things  :  that  which  in  any  wise  satisfies  or  dissatisfies  we  call 
the  generic  good  (equal  to  the  good-bad).1  In  the  generic  good 
we  see  the  experience  as  reaching  beyond  itself  or  reacting 
upon  itself,  that  is,  experience  as  consciously  progressive  or 
retrogressive.  Yet  in  making  the  good  experiential  and 
subjective  we  do  not  imply  that  a  thing  is  good  because  we 
desire  it,  rather  that  we  desire  it  because  it  is  good.  It  is  not 
until  the  thing  is  appreciated  as  good  that  it  can  be  desired, 
and  this  appreciation  has  often  to  be  cultivated.  If  we  desire 
to  appreciate  a  so-called  good,  e.g.,  a  noted  painting,  we  may  at 
length  appreciate  its  goodness  and  so  really  desire  it  therefor. 
We  are  not  capable  of  desiring  a  thing  till  we  set  a  value  on  it. 
The  savage  does  not  desire  a  five-dollar  bill  until  he  learns  that 
it  will  buy  something  that  seems  to  him  good,  as  tobacco. 

Whence,  now,  arises  the  good  as  a  self-evident  factor  in  ex- 
perience ?  Psychologically,  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  the 
good  in  the  bad;  that  is,  the  basis  of  our  organic  pleasures  is  the 
painful  ancestral  strenuousness  whereby  our  pleasure-yielding 
organs  were  built  up.  By  the  most  severely  painful,  effortful, 
tastings  by  unnumbered  generations  of  ancestors,  the  taste- 
organs  have  been  formed  so  that  I  now  by  my  tongue,  without 
effort,  taste  many  things  as  'good.'  The  psychic  history  of  the 
good,  as  mental  satisfaction,  is  that  all  pleasure  is  the  fruit  of 
pain,  that  the  immediately  bad,  as  effort-pain,  is  the  seed  of  the 
ultimate  good.  Even  common-sense  points  in  this  direction 
when  it  sees  that  '  goods '  are  the  creation  of  toil.  A  good 

1  We,  however,  do  not  use  the  term  in  this  generic  sense,  unless  definitely  so 
stated,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  good  as  opposed  to,  or  correlative  of,  the  bad. 
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always  costs  ;  and  it  is  evident  to  all  that  the  highest  and  most 
ideal  goods  of  art,  morality,  science,  and  religion  are  the  off- 
spring of  exceptional  natures  at  exceptional  moments  of  pain- 
fully intense  and  costly  creative  activity,  and  that  these  goods 
are  appreciated  only  by  painful  endeavor.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  the  highest  efforts  of  experience  may  have  some  immediate 
return  in  a  'feeling  good,'  a  self-satisfaction  and  self -approba- 
tion in  work  for  its  own  sake  ;  yet  obviously  this  is  rather  late 
in  the  history  of  experience. 

But  the  good  is  not  only  based  subjectively  on  evil,  it  exists 
by  doing  objective  evil  :  it  bears  an  evil  to  the  being  yielding 
the  good.  Steak  is  good  for  me,  but  it  is  bad  for  the  ox  that  I 
eat  it.  I  have  done  harm  to  the  tree  in  order  that  I  may  have  a 
chair  and  a  bed.  '  The  good  of  all  life,'  and  '  universal  good,'  are 
inconsistent  expressions  ;  for  life  is  always  cannibal.  As  for 
human  civilization,  it  is  the  systematic  and  scientific  robbery  and 
enslavement  of  plants  and  animals.  The  seeds  and  substance  of 
plants,  as  grains  and  fruits,  the  produce  and  substance  of  animals, 
as  eggs  and  flesh,  we  divert  from  the  natural  and  legitimate  good 
of  the  plant  and  animal  to  our  own  good.  The  Buddhist,  almost 
alone,  shows  a  compunction  for  the  animal.  To  get  a  good,  we 
wrest  the  good-yielder  out  of  its  natural  course.  All  nature,  in 
being  made  to  minister  to  us,  in  supplying  us  with  goods,  incurs 
a  loss  and  an  evil.  We  know  not,  but  it  may  in  some  wise  be  a 
hurt  that  the  elements  and  forces  are  subdued  by  man.  The 
good,  then,  as  service  is  so  much  loss  to  the  servant. 

We  see,  then,  the  evil  that  the  good  does,  that  it  has  an  evil 
side,  that  good  to  any  being  means  bad  to  the  being  that  yields 
the  good.  This  may  not  be  entirely  general,  and,  under  late 
conditions,  an  order  may  have  in  some  cases  grown  up  so  that 
the  yielder  of  the  good  is  alike  blessed  with  the  receiver,  e.g., 
nursing  mother  and  child;  yet,  originally  at  least,  the  good  given 
is  a  sacrifice,  and  in  most  cases  remains  so.  But  further  the 
bad  nature  of  the  good  is  also  exemplified  in  this,  that  the  good 
has  always  a  better.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  no  matter  how 
good  we  feel,  we  can  conceive  ourselves  better  off,  and  hence 
so  far  we  may  feel  bad.  The  good  is  never  the  best,  nor  the 
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bad  the  worst  :  hence  from  one  side  all  is  bad  (pessimism),  from 
the  other,  all  is  good  (optimism). 

On  a  general  view  it  is  plain  that,  in  any  system  of  finite 
beings  interacting  and  absorbing  each  other,  good  and  bad  will 
be  according  as  the  individual's  experience  is  built  up  by  the 
service  of  others,  or  as  it  merely  serves  the  good  of  others,  and 
so  is  pressed  out  of  life  by  others.  Nature  is  a  system  of 
getting  all  you  can  —  the  good  —  as  cheap  as  you  can  —  with 
the  least  pain  or  evil  ;  and  this  getting  is  the  essence  of  its 
being  and  life.  That  which  the  finite  individual  can  take  and 
wrest  from  others  for  its  own  realization  and  satisfaction,  is  to 
it  the  good,  and  the  strife  for  this  is  its  struggle  for  existence. 

The  good  is  then  doubly  finite,  in  that  it  is  a  finite  to  a  finite  : 
we  both  eat  the  cake  and  get  tired  of  it.  If  we  could  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it  too,  with  never  a  palling  on  the  taste,  the  good 
would  be  greatly  bettered,  but  not  perfected  ;  for  dependence 
on  the  external  would  imply  limitation  and  delay,  and  so  be  felt 
as  evil.  As  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  however,  we  know 
the  good  disappears  in  the  using,  and  it  is  an  evil  that  the  good 
disappears  in  being  good.  A  box  of  sweetmeats,  or  a  concert, 
passes  away  in  the  process  of  being  good,  and  for  a  very  large 
class  of  goods  it  is  true  that  they  perish  in  the  using.  A  good 
unrealized  is  so  far  bad,  and  yet  in  realizing  it  we  have  the  evil 
of  continually  losing  it.  Thus  the  actual  and  the  potential  good 
are  both  bad. 

The  great  evil  of  this  doubly  finite  good  has  led  to  a  search 
for  a  better  good,  or  even  a  perfect  good,  a  good  which  shall 
not  hurt  the  giver  and  be  lasting  in  its  substance  and  activity. 
To  this  end,  the  real  and  best  good  has  been  placed  not  in 
material  goods,  but  in  spiritual  or  subjective,  in  aesthetic, 
moral,  and  intellectual  delights.  But  even  these  have  material 
conditions,  which  are  essential  and,  in  many  cases,  very  expen- 
sive. And  the  good  here  also  is  what  is  provided  for  me  by 
the  painstaking  of  another.  The  condition  of  its  appreciation 
is  also  long  ancestral  training.  While  the  good  is  here  more 
stable  than  in  some  forms,  it  is  yet  passing.  And  the  evil  of 
the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  the  finite  is  seen  here  also  in  that 
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my  good  is  my  experience  which  thereby  and  therein  belongs  to 
no  one  else. 

If  we  now  take  up  such  a  high  element  as  truth,  we  shall  see 
how  the  good-bad  is  related  even  to  it.  Truth  is  either  agree- 
ment of  ideal  with  real,  or  of  real  with  ideal,  as  I  think  the 
house  is  white,  and  then  find  this  true,  or  having  the  ideal  of 
straight,  I  find  the  side  of  the  house  straight  or  true.  Our 
ideal  realized  or  real  idealized  is  both  true  and  good  ;  the  agree- 
ment is  agreeable.  Even  the  bad  coming  true  is  so  far  good. 
It  is  not  that  the  truth  is  unpleasant,  but  that  the  unpleasant 
is  true.  There  is  then  a  goodness  in  all  truth.  We  might  say 
that  the  truth  of  goodness  is  the  goodness  of  the  true,  its  in- 
trinsic satisfactoriness.  Certainly  those  who  set  up  the  true 
as  the  highesjt  element  merely  assert  its  goodness  as  more 
essential  and  vital  than  all  other  forms.  Truth  is  then  a  kind 
of  goodness,  and  goodness,  as  agreement  to  an  end,  a  kind  of 
truth.  And  the  truer  the  better.  To  say  the  table  is  colored 
is  true,  and  in  so  far  good  ;  but  to  say  that  the  table  is  red  is 
truer,  and  had  better  be  said;  but  that  the  table  is  dark  red  is 
truest  and  therefore  the  best  statement.  The  agreeability  of 
truth  lies  originally  in  the  fact  that  adaptation  and  adjustment 
are  the  nature  of  life,  and  the  good  is  manifested  thereby.  Life 
is  primarily  a  search  for  truth  because  of  the  goodness  it  yields ; 
and,  finally,  by  association  truth  for  truth's  sake  becomes  a  good 
in  itself. 

If  the  true  is  of  itself  good,  it  is  irrational  to  question  the 
truth  of  goodness,  and  a  general  pessimism  is  unreasonable. 
Pessimism  cannot  deny  the  satisfaction  which  we  take  in  the 
appreciation  of  its  truth,  and  so  is  itself  a  good.  To  say  that  all 
goodness  is  really  badness,  is  then  self-contradictory;  for  there 
is  an  element  of  goodness  in  the  mere  statement  as  a  truth, 
which  destroys  its  truthfulness.  And  an  absolute  optimism  is 
as  irrational  as  an  absolute  pessimism.  For  if  badness  is  merely 
goodness  in  masquerade,  is  it  not  bad  for  the  good  thus  to  dis- 
guise itself,  make  itself  untrue,  and  deceive  me  ? 

It  is  evident  thus  far  that  the  good  as  an  element  of  experi- 
ence is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  and  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
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a  real  good.  The  good  is  not  then,  it  may  be  said,  a  means  to 
experience,  but  experience  is  a  means  to  the  good.  A  metem- 
pirical  good  is  the  only  true  good  ;  and  our  life  should  exist  for 
ends  beyond  itself,  —  for  the  right,  the  true,  the  holy,  as  real 
goods.  But  these  goods  are  surely  empirical  in  that  they  are 
cognized,  are  felt  about,  are  appreciated,  and  awaken  admiration 
and  satisfaction  ;  and  so  we  do  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  function 
of  the  good  in  experience.  The  good  is  always  something 
toward  which  experience  sets  itself,  and  in  which  it  finds  a 
satisfaction;  it  is  the  very  centre  of  experience  in  cognition, 
feeling,  and  will.  That  which  transcends  experience,  and  can- 
not appeal  to  it,  does  not  deserve  the  name  '  good.'  We  cannot 
set  aside  the  empirical  problem  by  transferring  the  term  good 
to  a  metempirical  result,  viz.,  the  function  of  experience  in 
reality,  which  is  a  bare  unknowable.  If  we  use  the  term  good 
to  denote  a  something  beyond  experience,  which  experience 
cannot  know  or  feel,  but  to  which  experience  tends,  we  are 
simply  calling  an  unknowable  a  knowable,  and  so  eliminating 
all  meaning. 

To  be  sure,  man  has  always  viewed  with  approval  a  trans- 
cendence which  turned  toward  his  own  experience.  The  world 
of  nature  —  elements,  plants,  and  animals  —  does  not  have 
its  worth  in  itself,  but  its  good  is  transcendent,  it  exists 
for  man.  Primitive  man  in  his  narve  selfishness  believes  that 
the  clouds  rain,  the  sun  heats,  plants  vegetate,  and  animals 
reproduce  for  him.  Even  the  deities  exist  merely  as  providers 
for  man.  We  say  then  that  a  good  transcendent  to  experience, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  obviously  does  not  explain  the  nature 
of  the  good  in  experience.  In  a  sense  all  good  is  transcendent, 
that  is,  all  goods  are  good,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  what  they 
are  good  for.  They  are  good  in  transcendence  alone,  as  being 
utilized  by  some  higher  agency.  A  theological  transcendence 
would  claim  that  man  himself  is  good  only  as,  in  some  parallel 
way,  being  utilized  to  the  good  of  some  higher  and  supreme 
being  or  beings. 

Again,  in  human  society  the  good  is  interpreted  transcen- 
dently,  the  man  being  good  as  he  is  serviceable  or  <  good  '  to  the 
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tribe,  the  nation,  or  the  world  at  large.  But  this  social  transcen- 
dence may  be  viewed  as  only  an  appearance.  While  the  primi- 
tive instinct  of  life  is  to  work  immediately  for  its  own  good 
without  respect  to  the  good  of  any  others,  yet  gradually  the 
organism  is  forced  to  learn  the  advantage  of  realizing  his  good 
mediately,  that  is,  by  doing  good,  by  exchange  of  service. 
Social  differentiation  is  based,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  upon  the 
principle  :  '  You  individuals  do  all  these  things  for  me,  and  I 
will  do  this  thing  for  all  of  you.'  Association  has  certainly 
been  favored  by  natural  selection  as  a  mode  of  individual 
advantage.  Formally  this  socialism  is  altruism,  but  really  it  is 
organized  egoism.  In  a  complete  and  perfect  socialism  and 
altruism,  no  one  would  ever  act  for  himself,  but  his  whole  activity 
and  thought  would  be  for  others,  and  he  would  be  entirely 
dependent.  But  while  in  society  the  individual's  function  is 
necessarily  objective,  yet,  society  being  a  method  of  securing 
mutual  individual  welfare,  this  function  reacts  upon  the  actor. 
If  every  one  ministers,  every  one  is  ministered  unto  ;  if  I  do 
my  special  part  in  seeking  the  good  of  all,  I  know  that  all  are 
seeking  my  good  in  all  kinds. 

We  see,  then,  that  while  morality  as  social  sanction  is  trans- 
cendent, in  emphasizing  the  objective  good,  the  transcendence 
or  altruism  in  the  social  organism  is  not  real  but  mere  appear- 
ance. Since  society  is  an  organism,  what  one  is  good  for  is 
what  is  good  for  him.  What  the  heart  is  good  for  (pumping) 
is  good  for  it  and  makes  it,  and  what  injures  the  heart  injures 
the  whole  body.  Where  disease  requires  the  excision  or  muti- 
lation of  some  organ,  the  whole  suffers,  and  so  much  extra  work 
is  thrown  on  other  parts.  So,  in  the  social  organism,  a  member's 
own  real  good  is  identical  with  his  doing  good.  A  telegraph 
operator  who  is  required  to  forego  his  dinner  in  order  to  look 
out  for  a  late  train  does,  indeed,  lose  somewhat  of  his  own 
good,  but  in  the  cause  of  his  own  greater  good  as  a  part  of  a 
railway  organism  in  whose  derangement  he  is  necessarily  in- 
volved. If  he  did  not  do  his  part,  he  would  be  dismissed  and 
lose  the  benefits  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Again,  I  am  fond  of  music,  but  find  it  apt  to  interfere  with  my 
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work,  with  my  efficiency  as  a  member  of  society  in  the  form  of 
activity  I  am  best  fitted  for,  and  therefore  I  deny  myself  not 
only  for  others'  good  but  for  my  own,  in  so  far  as  I  find  music 
weakening  to  my  highest  and  most  satisfactory  activities. 

So  we  see  that  the  organic  nature  of  society  makes  real  self- 
sacrifice  impossible  as  a  good.  What  is  an  evil  to  the  member 
must  be  an  evil  to  the  whole.  The  self  which  really  sacrifices 
itself,  really  hurts  itself,  so  far  impairs  its  value  in  the  social 
organism.  To  be  sure  you  say,  "  It  is  good  of  you,"  when  I, 
although  thirsty,  offer  you  my  only  orange,  and,  if  I  am  very 
thirsty,  you  pronounce  it  very  good  of  me.  That  is,  the 
measure  of  real  self-sacrifice  is  the  measure  of  the  moral  good. 
But  this  scheme  is  really  irrational  and  imperfect.  I  should  have 
provided  two  oranges,  one  for  each  of  us,  and  so  have  prevented 
all  suffering.  My  fault  in  not  doing  so  is  punished  by  my 
deprivation  of  the  single  orange,  or  I  may  in  some  measure 
expiate  it  by  self-deprivation.  The  self-sacrifice  is  real,  but  it 
is  an  evil,  since  my  hurt  involves  the  whole,  and  is,  in  par- 
ticular, disquieting  to  my  companion.  I  can  only  be  good  to 
others  so  far  as  I  have  good  in  myself.  We  behold,  indeed, 
a  vast  deal  of  altruism  which  igftores  this  point  of  view,  and 
many  selves  who  insist  upon  a  sacrifice  of  their  shallowness 
and  nothingness,  which  is  wanted  by  no  one,  —  busybodies  who, 
ignorantly  and  fanatically  trying  to  give  themselves  to  well- 
doing, bring  about  confusion  and  discontent.  Out  of  the 
riches  of  a  true  and  deep  personality  alone  comes  the  real 
good,  that  fruitfulness  which  benefits  both  giver  and  receiver. 
The  tree  which  hurts  itself  in  bearing  fruit  is  a  bad  tree.  We 
say,  indeed,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  future  is 
good ;  but  yet,  since  the  future  is  made  by  the  present,  sacrifice, 
as  real  evil,  must  so  far  harm. 

If  my  real  good  is  identical  with  the  good,  why  should  not  I, 
in  seeking  my  own  good  and  happiness,  find  it  ?  The  paradox, 
that  as  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  gain  our  own  good  by  seeking 
it,  that  pure  egoism  is  unsuccessful,  that  only  by  objective 
endeavor  is  the  individual  good  realized,  is  no  puzzle  when  we 
reflect  on  the  organic  nature  of  society.  It  is  the  nature  of 
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the  organ  as  such  to  fulfil  itself  only  in  service  to  the  whole, 
that  is,  in  objective  action  ;  and  so  far  as  it  fails  in  this  and  acts 
for  itself,  it  injures  its  efficiency,  and  the  whole,  with  the  organ 
itself,  is  impaired.  The  self-centred  thought  and  feeling  make 
the  member  of  society  just  so  much  less  efficient,  and  distract 
him  from  his  work  in  the  social  organism,  and  thus  impede  the 
whole,  which  reacts  on  him.  The  selfish  do  not  realize  their 
full  good  simply  because  they  thereby  do  not  fulfil  their  whole 
function,  and  thus  cause  loss  both  to  society  and  to  themselves 
as  members  thereof.  Lack  of  objectivity  is  the  chief  disease 
of  the  social  organism,  and  continually  threatens  its  dissolution. 
The  good  of  the  individual  is  certainly  implicit  in  the  social 
organism.-  Yet  when  the  individual  makes  this  explicit,  and 
aims  at  it,  by  the  very  nature  of  organism,  as  all  acting  for 
each  and  each  for  all,  there  is  hindrance  and  loss.  Even  where 
each  does  only  so  much  good  as  will  bring  him  a  full  return 
(justice),  the  organism  of  society  is  imperfect,  and  works  but 
rigidly  and  slowly,  because  calculation  and  dispensing  of  justice 
is  such  a  perplexing,  slow,  and  disputatious  affair.  The  perfect 
social  organism  implies  a  complete  self-forgetfumess,  a  perfect 
objective  endeavor,  in  all  its  members  ;  for  only  thus  is  speciali- 
zation of  function  carried  out  perfectly.  In  an  ideally  complete 
organization,  each  member  is  entirely  absorbed  in  serving  the 
whole  in  some  minute  special  way,  and  is  served  in  most  mani- 
fold special  ways  by  all  the  other  members. 

Differentiation  of  function  is  always  a  decrease  in  self-service 
and  an  increase  in  the  service  of  others.  Thus,  if  differentiation 
were  carried  to  its  ideal  limit,  the  individual  member  would  do 
absolutely  nothing  for  himself  and  would  have  no  selfish  thought 
whatsoever,  everything  being  fully  accomplished  for  him.  The 
complexity  of  recent  society,  and  the  large  measure  of  its  inter- 
dependence, already  illustrate  this  in  some  measure.  The  ideal 
human  society  is  thus,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  that 
form  in  which  love  is  dominant,  where  each  acts  with  a  sincere 
and  pure  devotion  for  all,  and  all  for  each.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  human  society  is  a  very  imperfect  organism,  and  yet 
even  now  those  who  most  devotedly  specialize  for  the  good  of 
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all  have  as  a  rule  their  own  good  most  fully  realized.  Every- 
thing is  fully  and  lovingly  done  by  society  for  those  who  forget 
their  own  interests  in  their  absorbing  special  task,  which  lies 
in  the  line  of  general  benefaction.  In  the  perfect  human 
society  there  is  no  place  for  "  reasonable  self-love "  ;  this  is 
only  an  expedient  (perhaps  a  necessary  expedient),  with  most 
persons,  in  imperfect  social  conditions.  But  from  the  com- 
pletely rational,  organic  point  of  view  it  is  irrational  to  look  out 
for  oneself  at  all,  self-interest  being  wholly  conserved  objec- 
tively in  the  perfect  organism. 

Ethics  as  altruistic,  that  is,  as  emphasizing  the  outward  activ- 
ity, is  thus  unconsciously  founded  in  reason  ;  it  instinctively 
attains  to  the  rational  end — perfectness  of  cooperation  in  attain- 
ing the  individual  good.  A  good  man  is  one  who  goes  about, 
not  getting  good,  immediately  or  mediately,  but  doing  good  for 
its  own  sake.  In  the  order  of  evolution,  objective  good  arose 
merely  as  means  to  the  subjective,  i.e.,  as  mediate ;  but  in  pure 
ethics  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  just  as,  in  pure  science,  knowl- 
edge becomes  an  end  in  itself.  This  erection  of  what  arose  as 
mere  means  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  ends  in  themselves, 
is  the  most  significant  fact  in  human  evolution.  But  though 
reason  sees  the  organic  need  of  altruism,  yet  it  also  sees  that 
in  this  altruism,  since  I  am  another  to  all  others,  my  good  is 
as  real  as  any.  The  perfection  of  organism  is  humanity  self- 
consciously organized  for  the  development  of  experience.  In 
this  alone  will  human  good  be  fully  realized. 

And  we  may  take  a  larger  organic  view  than  the  merely 
human  (but  one  which  includes  it),  viz.,  an  organism  which  is 
in  some  wise  working  out  the  individual  good  of  its  several 
factors,  of  which  humanity  is  but  one.  In  speaking  thus  of 
the  good  of  the  human  good — that  which  this  element  of  human 
experience  is  really  good  for,  and  in  whose  good  it  realizes  its 
own  good — we  enter  upon  a  very  interesting  organic  conception. 
We  certainly  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  organic 
nature  of  reality  culminates  in  human  experience  ;  we  must 
rather  suppose  that  man's  life  enters  organically  into  some 
larger  whole,  for  which  it  performs  some  needed  function. 
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But  this  Being  wherein  man  is  an  organ  must  itself  be  finite, 
and  ministrant  in  a  larger  organism,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
This  is  because  organism  is  a  method  of  securing  good,  which 
is  finite,  for  finite  beings.  We  cannot  make  the  whole  an 
organism;  for  how  can  that  which  is  absolute  need  an  organic 
development  to  secure  its  good  ?  Organism  seems  to  be 
a  wholly  finite  mode  by  which  finite  beings  mutually  secure 
their  good,  which  is  objective.  But  there  is  nothing  objective 
to  the  Whole,  and  therefore  for  it  there  is  no  such  good.  There 
can  never  be  an  infinite  Good  or  a  good  Infinite.  The  good, 
as  the  desirable,  cannot  be  the  infinite  ;  for  then  the  infinite 
would  be  an  object.  Only  the  finite  can  be  desired  ;  and 
desire  is  never  finally  satisfied,  but  is  ever  born  anew,  since 
finitude  is  practically  endless.  The  infinite,  as  neither  a  some- 
thing nor  a  somebody,  cannot  be  a  good  or  good  :  in  its  absolute 
self-consistence  neither  good  nor  evil  can  exist,  since  they  exist 
only  in  the  experience  of  one  finite  being  in  its  relations  to 
other  finite  beings. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  worth  may  determine  being,  that 
only  that  which  is  worth  being,  is.  That  is,  in  the  realm  of 
finite  individuals  all  is  functional,  and  thereby  determined.  The 
whole  of  things  is  organific,  and  only  that  which  subserves  is 
actual.  Only  as,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  maintaining  rela- 
tions and  holding  its  own  by  specific  energy,  does  anything 
become  actual  and  exist.  Thus,  in  a  large  sense,  because  a 
thing  is  good  for  something,  it  reaches  its  own  being  and  good. 
But  just  because  worth  is  the  actuating  principle  of  the  finite, 
it  is  itself  finite  as  end  and  object.  HlRAM  M  SxANLEYi 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 


THE    PROCESS    OF    RECOGNITION. 

IT  used  to  be  one  of  the  stock  arguments  against  the  psy- 
chologists of  the  so-called  Associational  school  that,  in 
reducing  the  mind  to  a  series  of  feelings,  they  had  not  only 
obliterated  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  aware  of  itself  as  a 
series,  but  had  failed  to  show  why  each  member  of  the  series 
is  not  invariably  a  wholly  new  and  uncorrelated  event  in  the 
mental  world.  Those  of  us  who  began  our  psychological  studies 
with  Professor  Murray's  Handbook  will  recall  the  force  of 
the  objection  that  "association  can  merely  associate."  Em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  distinction  between  association  and 
memory,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  revival  of  a 
mental  state  by  association  does  not  constitute  memory,  unless 
accompanied  by  the  consciousness  that  the  revived  experience 
is  revived  and  not  new.  Now  some  of  the  accounts  given  by 
recent  writers  of  the  process  of  ( recognition  '  seem  to  ignore 
this  time-worn  argument.  Yet  one  does  not  see  quite  wherein 
it  has  lost  its  force.  That  there  does  exist  a  distinct  process 
of  recognition  is  sufficiently  evident  from  introspection.  The 
group  of  sensations  which  constitutes  for  me  the  face  of  another 
person  is  a  different  thing,  considered  as  a  mental  fact,  the 
second  time  it  occurs  in  my  consciousness,  from  what  it  is  the 
first  time.  It  is  its  original  self  plus  something  new;  it  has 
acquired  a  « fringe  '  of  familiarity,  of  knownness.  Professor 
Murray  would  say:  "The  mind  perceives  the  similarity  between 
the  face  seen  to-day  and  that  seen  yesterday,  and  in  neglecting 
the  mind's  power  of  perceiving  similarity  lay  the  error  of  the 
associationists  here."  Professor  Ladd  speaks  of  "  a  spiritual 
activity  sui  generis"  But  psychologists  of  the  synthetic  school 
do  not  use  these  terms.  They  are  not  concerned  with  what 
the  mind  does,  but  with  what  there  is  in  consciousness.  They 
are  making  up  the  complex  of  conscious  content  bit  by  bit,  like 
a  mosaic;  and  this  consciousness  of  familiarity  is  a  bit  that 
needs  a  label.  What  shall  it  be  called  ? 
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Wundt  calls  it  a  feeling — the  feeling  of  recognition.  He 
says:  "We  shall  best  succeed  in  giving  an  account  of  this 
feeling  if  we  observe  its  relation  to  the  feeling  which  is  aroused 
.  .  .  when  a  strange  impression  occurs.  In  such  a  case  we 
observe  ...  a  feeling  of  disturbed  surprise.  This  feeling,  of 
course,  like  so  many  others,  cannot  be  termed  either  a  pleasure 
or  a  pain  without  qualification;  but  the  feeling  of  recognition  is 
undoubtedly  akin  to  pleasure  and  the  feeling  of  unexpectedness 
to  pain."  1  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  how,  on  the  supposition 
that  feeling  arises  from  the  reaction  of  apperception  on  a  given 
conscious  content,  the  feeling  of  recognition  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  ease  with  which  the  nervous  elements  respond  to  a  kind 
of  excitation  previously  experienced.  He  continues:  "In  order 
to  the  judgment  that  a  given  impression  in  the  series  A,  B,  C 
.  .  .  is  A  and  not  R  or  C,  evidently  the  act  of  assimilation  as  an 
ideational  process  cannot  be  the  important  thing,  since  it  does 
not  come  into  consciousness  as  such  at  all;  but  it  is  first  of  all 
this  feeling  of  recognition  which  marks  the  impression  as 
belonging  to  the  expected  series." 

Now  if  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  is  a  feeling,  we  at 
once  recall  Wundt's  admission  that  "  like  so  many  others  "  it 
cannot  be  termed  exactly  a  pleasure  or  pain.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  contention  of  many  of  Wundt's  followers  that  all 
feelings  may  be  called  either  pleasures  or  pains;  that  there  are 
only  these  two  kinds  of  feelings,  and  that  all  other  apparent 
differences  in  quality  relate  to  the  intellectual  accompaniments 
of  the  feelings.  Wherever  Wundt  speaks  of  an  eigenthumliches 
Gefuhl,  they  are  inclined  to  regard  the  expression  as  cloaking 
an  insufficient  analysis.  They  also  reject  the  notion  of  a  mixed 
feeling,  or  one  at  once  pleasurable  and  painful.  In  order,  then, 
to  identify  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  with  a  feeling,  we 
must  say  positively  that  it  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  qualitatively 
like  all  other  feelings  of  pleasure.  Then,  when  I  see  to-day  the 
face  I  saw  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  my  recognition  of  it 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  me  pleasure.  But  a  new  face 
may  give  me  pleasure,  too.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  unex- 

1  Phys.  Psych.,  ii,  pp.  443-4. 
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plained  residue  of  difference  here,  and  a  difference  which  is 
essentially  intellectual,  not  emotional,  in  character. 

Professor  Kiilpe  is  an  instance  of  a  member  of  the  Wundtian 
school  who  acknowledges  only  two  affective  qualities :  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness.  In  his  treatment  of  recognition  we 
have  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  term  ' judgment'  as  applied 
to  the  recognitive  process.  "Recognition,"  he  says,  "may 
take  place  in  two  very  different  ways:  either  in  the  form  of  a 
judgment,  general  or  particular,  expressive  of  familiarity  with 
an  object  or  an  occurrence,  without  a  reproduction  of  the  sen- 
sations involved  in  its  previous  perception;  or  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  reproduced  sensations,  which  connect  with  the 
object  of  present  perception  or  ideation,  and  repeat  certain 
circumstances  of  the  original  situation.  The  first  is  direct,  the 
second  indirect  recognition."  1  Now  Professor  Kiilpe  does  not, 
I  think,  anywhere  in  his  book  tell  us  exactly  what  he  means 
by  judgment,  though  he  not  infrequently  uses  the  word.  But 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  to  one  holding  his  general  psycho- 
logical position  judgment  can  only  mean  the  emergence  into 
greater  clearness,  consequent  upon  a  definite  direction  of  the 
attention,  of  one  or  more  elements  in  a  total  complex  mental 
state.  That  is,  the  form  'A  is  B '  means  that  B  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  the  attention  out  of  A.  Then  "a  judgment  expressive 
of  familiarity  "  means  that  the  attention  has  fixed  itself  upon  a 
certain  element  or  group  of  elements  in  the  object  recognized, 
and  that  this  element  represents  the  '  knownness  '  or  '  familiar- 
ity '  of  the  object,  just  as  <  blue  '  represents  the  color  of  a  flower. 
Dr.  Kiilpe,  however,  rejects  the  supposition  that  "a  peculiar 
attribute"  characterizes  familiar  ideas;  he  simply  calls  such  a 
view  'erroneous,'  without  making  detailed  objections.  And 
he  says  (p.  172)  that  the  real  basis  of  the  judgment  of  famil- 
iarity is  twofold,  consisting  "(i)  in  the  especial  effective- 
ness for  central  excitation  of  familiar  impressions  or  memorial 
images,  and  (2)  in  the  characteristic  mood  which  they  ordinarily 
induce,  and  which  embraces  both  pleasurable  (or  at  least  comfort- 
able) affective  states  and  the  corresponding  organic  sensations." 

1  Outlines  of  Psychology,  translated  by  E.  B.  Titchener,  p.  171. 
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Now  by  the  phrase  'effectiveness  for  central  excitation/  Dr. 
Kiilpe  means  to  indicate  the  fact  that  a  '  recognized '  experi- 
ence tends  to  call  up  other  states  of  consciousness  formerly 
associated  with  it.  Here  we  have  the  distinction  between 
direct  and  indirect  recognition  appearing.  In  direct  recogni- 
tion there  is  "only  an  immediate  reproduction  of  the  word 
'  known.' '  On  the  other  hand,  indirect  recognition  may  take 
place  in  two  ways:  (i)  where  the  object  in  question  is  not 
directly  recognized,  but  occurs  in  the  same  context  as  before, 
which  context  being  directly  recognized,  the  object  itself  is 
recognized  "  solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  familiarity  of  its 
attendant  circumstances  ";  (2)  where  the  object  recalls  the  con- 
text in  which  it  formerly  occurred,  which  context,  again,  being 
directly  recognized,  enables  us  to  recognize  the  object.1  It  is 
evident  that  both  these  forms  of  indirect  recognition  are  based 
upon  direct  recognition,  which  is  therefore  the  primary  process. 
Now  does  this  process  consist  simply  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
word  'known '  ?  But  what  reproduces  the  word  '  known  '  ?  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  reproduction,  central  excitation 
—  whatever  name  we  give  the  process  —  is  based  on  the  fun- 
damental law  of  association  that  two  states  of  consciousness 
having  one  or  more  elements  in  common  tend  to  recall  each 
other.  Now  the  first  time  I  see  a  face  it  does  not  call  up  the 
word  '  known  ' ;  the  second  time  it  does.  What  is  the  associa- 
tive link,  —  what  element  or  elements,  present  in  the  complex 
the  second  time  but  not  the  first,  are  identical  with  certain 
elements  accompanying  the  word  '  known  '  ?  This  is  precisely 
the  question  in  point. 

If,  then,  the  first  'foundation  of  the  judgment  of  familiarity' 
seems  insufficient,  let  us  examine  the  second,  the  characteristic 
recognitive  mood.  Professor  Titchener,  whose  treatment  of 
recognition  is  in  substantial  accord  with  Kiilpe's,  also  tells  us 
that  "  the  second  characteristic  of  the  recognitive  consciousness 
is  a  pleasurable  mood."  And  it  further  appears  that  the  psy- 
chic components  of  a  pleasurable  mood  are  a  pleasant  feeling, 
and  "  a  complex  of  organic  sensations,  set  up  by  an  '  easy ' 

1  See  p.  175. 
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bodily  attitude."  l     All  pleasant  feelings  being  alike  in  kind, 
obviously  the  intellectual  residue  of  difference  of  which  we  are 
in  search  must  consist  of  the  complex  of  organic  sensations. 
Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  almost  anything  in  our 
obscurer  mental  life  is  not  a  complex  of  organic  sensations.    It 
is  so  hard  to  introspect  sensations  of  this  class;  they  are  so 
constantly  present  with  us,  and  so  evidently,  if  vaguely,  influ- 
ential in  our  mental  experience,  that  we  scarcely  protest  when 
emotion  is  declared  to  be  nothing  else,  and  we  wholly  acquiesce 
when  that  companion  waif  to  the  consciousness  of  familiarity, 
the   Activitdtsgefuhl)   finds   an   asylum   among   sensations    of 
strain,  etc.     And  yet  one  wonders  if  a  complex  of  organic  sen- 
sations can  be  at  once  definite  enough  to  represent  just  the 
consciousness  of  familiarity,  nothing  else,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  continual  an  accompaniment  of  mental  life  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  familiarity  must  be.     Recognition  is  the  normal,  every- 
day fact;  and  it  is  not  only  the  start  of  pleased  surprise  with 
which  we  greet  a  friend's  face  in  a  street  car  full  of  strangers, 
but  the  constant  sense  of  familiarity  with  our  environment,  the 
alarm  with  which  we  recognize  the  yellow  envelope  of  a  tele- 
gram, that  belong  to  the  recognitive  mood.     Many  different 
emotions  accompany  recognition,  and  each  emotion  produces 
its  own  peculiar  complex  of  organic  sensations.     Would  the 
"easy  bodily  attitude"  be  distinguishable,  be  recognized,  in 
these  different  contexts?     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  bring  up 
the  objection,  foreseen  by  Professor  Kiilpe,  that   his  theory 
"  only  pushes  the  problem  one  step  further  back,  by  referring 
the  recognition  ...  to  something  which  itself  constitutes  the 
object  of  recognition";  in  other  words,  that  the  complex  of 
organic  sensations  must  be  recognized  before  it  can  serve  as 
the  mark  of  recognition.     Professor  Kiilpe  thinks  that  this 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  direct  recognition. 
But  if  his  account  of  direct  recognition  does  not,  after  all,  tell 
us  in  what  the  recognitive  mark,  that  with   which  the  word 
'  known  '  associates  itself,  consists,  then  this  unanswered  ques- 
tion confronts  us  with  regard  to  the  organic  sensations,  just  as 

1  An  Outline  of  Psychology,  p.  262. 
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it  did  with  regard  to  the  original  conscious  state  whose  recogni- 
tion was  to  be  investigated.  All  this,  of  course,  is  not  denying 
that  an  easy  bodily  attitude  may  be  a  very  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  the  process  of  recognition.  But  is  there  not  something 
simpler  which  calls  up,  and  is  expressed  by,  the  word  '  known '  ? 

The  consciousness  of  familiarity,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  an 
unanalyzable  mental  fact.  That  by  which  the  face  seen  to-day 
differs  from  the  face  seen  for  the  first  time,  is  something  wholly 
sui  generis.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  special 
'  spiritual  activity  '  for  its  explanation ;  nor  yet  to  do  violence 
to  that  mosaic  system  which  allows  only  two  kinds  of  elements 
in  its  patterns — feelings  and  sensations.  Suppose  we  adopt 
Professor  Kiilpe's  terminology,  and  call  those  sensations  that 
are  called  up  according  to  the  laws  of  association,  and  corre- 
spond to  the  excitation  of  one  brain  centre  by  another,  *  cen- 
trally excited  sensations.'  Then  the  consciousness  of  familiarity 
will  find  a  place  in  our  system  as  a  peculiar  property  of 'centrally 
excited  sensations.  By  whatever  process  we  consider  one  brain 
centre  to  excite  another,  the  conscious  accompaniment  of  the 
process  of  central  excitation  is  the  consciousness  of  familiarity, 
of  knownness.  Let  us  see  how  such  a  supposition  would  work 
itself  out.  If  two  sensations  have  been  present  to  conscious- 
ness simultaneously  or  in  immediate  succession,  the  subsequent 
occurrence  of  one  tends  to  excite  centrally  the  other.  Now 
suppose  a  group  of  sensations,  constituting  a  certain  object. 
The  second  time  that  group  occurs,  the  second  time  we  see 
the  object,  each  member  of  the  group  is  again  peripherally 
excited.  But  each  member  tends,  by  the  fundamental  law  of 
association,  to  excite  centrally  all  the  other  members  of  the 
group ;  there  is  actual  central  excitation  reinforcing  the  periph- 
eral excitation.  And  the  accompaniment  of  this  central  exci- 
tation is  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  which  constitutes  the 
recognition  of  the  object. 

Suppose,  in  the  second  place,  that  I  recognize  a  Wagner 
motiv  when  I  hear  it  played.  As  each  tone  sensation  is 
peripherally  excited  through  the  auditory  nerve,  it  is  also  cen- 
trally excited  by  the  one  which  precedes  it,  and  the  conscious 
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accompaniment,  again,  of  these  central  excitations  is  the  sense 
of  familiarity  which  '  pervades '  the  theme,  even  before  I  have 
attached  it  to  its  customary  name  and  identified  it  as,  e.g.,  the 
'  Woodbird  motiv* 

Again,  let  us  consider  Professor  Kiilpe's  two  cases  of  indirect 
recognition.  In  the  first,  an  object  is  recognized  by  means  of 
its  context,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  which  it  previously 
occurred.  What  happens  here  is  simply  that  the  context  cen- 
trally excites  the  conscious  state  to  be  recognized;  this  central 
excitation  reenforces  the  peripheral  excitation  already  going  on, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  familiarity,  which 
was  absent  until  the  central  excitation  was  set  up.  In  the 
second  class  of  indirect  recognitions,  the  object  recalls  its 
former  context,  and  is  thereby  recognized.  Here  the  process 
of  central  excitation  is  obviously  involved  in  recalling  the  former 
surroundings  of  the  object,  and  these  surroundings,  when 
recalled,  react  by  way  of  central  excitation  on  the  conscious 
state  in  question,  again  reenforcing  the  existing  peripheral  exci- 
tation. These  examples  may  perhaps  serve  to  show  what  is 
meant  by  calling  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  a  property  of 
centrally  excited  sensations.  It  is  a  consciousness  which 
accompanies  the  process  of  central  excitation.  It  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  demand  an  exact  account  of  the  physiological 
concomitants  of  the  familiarity  consciousness;  but  one  might 
put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  it  accompanies,  not  the  actual 
process  in  the  brain  centres  themselves,  but  the  process  in 
which  the  nervous  current  is  transferred  from  one  brain  centre 
to  another.  If  we  suppose  this  process  of  transfer  to  be  always 
a  process  of  the  same  order,  the  qualitatively  simple  character 
of  the  familiarity  consciousness  might  be  explained.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  mere  conjecture.  But  we  might  account  on  some 
such  physiological  hypothesis  for  that  common  but  curious  phe- 
nomenon, the  occurrence  of  the  consciousness  of  familiarity 
without  any  apparent  basis  :  the  sudden  sense  of  '  having  been 
here  before  '  which  occurs  in  circumstances  seemingly  quite 
new.  There  is  a  tendency  to  recall  some  previous  occasion, 
but  the  occasion  does  not  quite  emerge  into  consciousness. 
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This  could  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  process  of  central 
excitation  is  begun,  but  somehow  checked  before  it  is  completed. 
The  transfer  of  the  nervous  current  from  one  brain  centre  to 
another,  with  its  accompanying  consciousness  of  familiarity, 
takes  place,  but  for  some  reason  the  second  brain  centre  is  not 
sufficiently  excited  to  produce  any  effect  for  consciousness. 

Dreams  seem  at  first  thought  to  offer  an  objection  to  this 
theory.  They  consist  largely  of  centrally  excited  sensations, 
and  yet  the  sense  of  familiarity  is  often  conspicuously  absent 
—  we  are  often  completely  surprised  by  the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing quite  unfamiliar.  But  are  not  these  unexpected  ideas 
just  those  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  association,  of  central  excitation  ?  Sometimes  they  originate 
in  peripherally  excited  sensations,  some  impression  from  the 
outer  world  making  its  way  into  the  sleeper's  consciousness; 
sometimes  they  are  apparent  anomalies  like  the  *frei  steigende 
Vorstelhmgen '  of  waking  life,  occurring  out  of  all  connection 
with  the  rest  of  conscious  content,  and  not  centrally  excited 
by  any  law  of  central  excitation  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  of  course  far  from  constituting 
a  complete  theory  of  recognition.  But  some  revision  of  existing 
theories  does  seem  to  be  called  for.  The  attempts  to  identify 
the  recognitive  mood  with  a  complex  of  conscious  elements 
which  contains  nothing  unique,  nothing  that  represents  the 
essential  element  in  recognition,  are  unsatisfactory;  yet  it  would 
be  unsystematic  to  assume  such  an  essential  element  and  leave  it 
wholly  unrelated  to  the  elements  out  of  which  all  our  conscious 
life  is  made  up,  —  feelings  and  sensations,  peripherally  and  cen- 
trally excited.  Doubtless  a  better  classification  can  be  found 
for  the  consciousness  of  familiarity  than  the  one  suggested 
above.  But  the  place  assigned  it  in  one's  psychological  system 
is  a  matter  of  method  only;  far  more  important  is  the  fact  of 
its  existence  as  an  unanalyzable  bit  of  conscious  content,  and 
that  fact  I  think  we  must  recognize,  unless  we  wish  to  modify 
our  views  on  the  nature  of  certain  other  mental  processes,  such 
as  feeling  and  association.  MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 


THE   STANDPOINT   AND    METHOD    OF   ETHICS. 

IS  the  true  method  of  ethics  the  method  of  science  or  that  of 
philosophy  ?  Our  answer  to  this  question  must  determine 
our  general  view  of  the  ethical  problem,  and  cannot  fail  to 
affect  the  solution  which  we  reach.  The  characteristic  ten- 
dency of  our  time  to  reduce  all  thought  to  the  scientific  form, 
and  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  natural  or  positive  science, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  metaphysics  or  philosophical  speculation, 
on  the  other,  has  made  itself  felt  in  ethics,  which  is  now  defined 
as  '  moral  science '  rather  than  as  '  moral  philosophy,'  its  older 
designation.  Nor  is  this  usage  of  terms  a  complete  novelty  in 
ethical  literature.  Aristotle,  the  father  of  the  science,  clearly 
distinguished  ethics  as  the  science  of  the  Good  (for  man)  from 
metaphysics  or  '  first  philosophy,'  whose  task  was  the  investi- 
gation of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  the  absolute  Good,  or 
the  Good  of  the  universe  itself.  In  the  older  English  ethics 
we  find  the  same  limitation  of  the  inquiry,  and  a  frequent  adop- 
tion of  the  psychological  method.  It  is  to  Kant  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  Germany  and  in  England,  that  the  encroachment  of 
metaphysics  upon  ethics  is  chiefly  due.  Kant  does  not  sepa- 
rate the  science  of  ethics  from  the  metaphysic  of  ethics, 
which  is,  for  him,  the  only  legitimate  metaphysic.  The  influ- 
ence of  Kant  in  this  respect  is  evident  in  the  intuitional  ethics 
of  the  later  Scottish  school,  hardly  less  than  in  the  idealistic 
ethics  of  the  Neo-Hegelians.  It  is  this  general  acceptance  of 
the  metaphysical  method  in  ethical  inquiry  that  has  led  to  the 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  scientific  mind  of  our  time,  and  to 
the  proclamation  by  the  Evolutionary  school  that  ethics  must 
accept  the  common  method  of  exact  knowledge,  and,  like  psy- 
chology (which  was  also  wont,  within  recent  memory,  to  claim 
near  kinship  with  metaphysics,  if  not  even  to  play  the  rdle  of 
"the  latter),  become  a  'natural  science.' 

Yet,  while  we  must  recognize  in  the  view  that  the  true 
method  of  ethics  is  scientific  rather  than  philosophic,  a  return 
to  the  older  and  sounder  tradition  of  ethical  thought,  it  is 
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necessary,  in  order  to  determine  more  precisely  the  place  of 
ethics  among  the  sciences,  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
two  types  or  groups  of  sciences,  both  alike  distinguishable 
from  metaphysics  or  philosophy.  The  common  task  of  all 
science  is  the  rationalization  of  our  judgments,  through  their 
organization  into  a  system  of  thought;  when  thus  systematized, 
our  judgments  are  scientifically  <  explained.'  But  these  judg- 
ments are  of  two  kinds:  judgments  si  fact  and  judgments  of 
worth,  or  judgments  of  what  is  and  judgments  of  what  ought  to 
be.  There  are,  accordingly,  two  types  of  science:  (i)  the  type 
which  seeks  to  organize  into  a  rational  system  the  chaotic 
mass  of  our  Is-judgments;  (2)  the  type  which  seeks  to  organize 
into  a  rational  system  the  no  less  chaotic  mass  of  our  Ought- 
judgments.  The  former  type  of  science  we  may  call  natural 
or  descriptive;  the  latter,  normative  or  appreciative.  The 
purpose  of  the  natural  or  descriptive  sciences  is  the  discovery, 
by  reason,  of  the  actual  or  phenomenal  order  —  the  order  that 
characterizes  (  matters  of  fact ' ;  the  purpose  of  the  normative 
or  appreciative  sciences  is  the  discovery,  by  the  same  reason, 
of  the  ideal  order  which  always  transcends  and  rebukes  the 
actual  order.  The  natural  sciences  seek  to  penetrate  to  the 
universal  law  or  the  principle  of  order,  in  terms  of  which  we  can 
alone  consistently  and  completely  describe  the  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  normative  sciences  seek  the  universal  standard,  in 
terms  of  which  we  can  alone  consistently  appreciate  the  facts  of 
the  universe  —  their  common  measure  of  value.  The  natural 
sciences  have  to  do  with  processes,  with  events,  with  modis 
operandi  ;  the  normative  sciences  have  to  do  with  products  and 
their  quality.  The  function  of  the  one  set  of  sciences  is  meas- 
urement, that  of  the  other  is  evaluation.  The  one  finds 
rational  order  in  the  facts  of  the  world  and  human  life;  the 
other  judges  the  facts  of  the  world  and  life  by  reference  to  a 
rational  order  which  always  transcends  the  facts  themselves. 
The  result  of  the  common  effort  of  the  one  group  is  what 
Professor  Royce  has  called  the  '  world  of  description ' ;  that  of 
the  other,  the  'world  of  appreciation.' 1 

1  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  lect.  xii. 
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To  the  former  class  —  that  of  the  natural  or  descriptive 
sciences  —  belong  all  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  man  as  a 
natural  being.  Psychology  has  recently  taken  its  place  in  this 
group  of  sciences,  re-asserting  the  Aristotelian  view  of  its  voca- 
tion and  method  as  a  'natural  science/  dealing  with  the 
process  of  human  experience.1  Ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
like  logic  and  aesthetics,  a  normative  or  appreciative  science 
—  a  science  of  value.  These  three  sciences  deal  with  our 
critical  judgments,  as  distinguished  from  our  factual  judgments  ; 
they  endeavor  to  systematize  these  judgments  by  deducing  them 
from  a  common  standard  of  value,  a  final  criterion  of  apprecia- 
tion. As  it  is  the  business  of  logic  and  of  aesthetics  respec- 
tively to  interpret  and  explain  our  judgments  of  intellectual  and 
of  aesthetic  value,  so  it  is  the  business  of  ethics  to  interpret 
and  explain  our  judgments  of  moral  value.  The  question  of 
logic  is :  What  is  the  True  ?  or,  What  is  the  ultimate  standard 
of  intellectual  judgment  ?  The  question  of  aesthetics  is:  What 
is  the  Beautiful  ?  or,  What  is  the  ultimate  standard  in  judgments 
of  taste  ?  The  question  of  ethics  is :  What  is  the  Good  ?  or, 
What  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  practical  judgment  or  judg- 
ment about  conduct  ?  Our  several  judgments,  so  far  as  they 
are  consistent  with  one  another,  about  the  value  of  thoughts,  of 
feelings,  and  of  actions,  are  reducible  to  a  common  denominator 
of  Truth,  of  Beauty,  and  of  Goodness.  The  discovery  of  this 
common  denominator  of  intellectual,  of  aesthetic,  and  of  moral 
judgment,  and  the  construction  of  the  system  of  principles 
which  these  judgments,  when  made  coherent  and  self -consistent, 
constitute,  is  the  task  of  the  three  normative  sciences, — logic, 
aesthetics,  and  ethics. 

So  long  as  the  distinction  between  a  natural  and  a  norma- 
tive science  is  clearly  realized,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  recogniz'e  both  a  natural  science  and  a  normative  science 
of  ethics.  Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  former  is  the 
propaedeutic  to  the  latter.  What  we  may  call  the  natural  his- 

1  Economics,  on  the  contrary,  shows  some  signs  of  resuming  its  affiliation  to  the 
normative  sciences,  through  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  extreme  abstractness  of 
the  conception  of  the  '  economic  man.' 
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tory  of  morality,  the  genetic  study  of  the  moral  life  (and  the 
moral  consciousness),  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  its  significance,  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  its 
reduction  to  ethical  system.  The  business  of  such  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  is  simply  to  discover  the  causation  of  morality, 
the  uniformities  of  sequence  which  characterize  moral  antece- 
dents and  consequents  as  they  characterize  all  other  phenomena. 
But  such  an  investigation  of  the  moral  facts,  though  it  is  well 
entitled  to  the  name  of  science,  is  only  the  handmaid  of  ethics 
as  a  normative  science,  as  the  effort  to  determine  the  meaning 
or  content  of  the  facts.  The  results  of  such  a  natural  science 
of  ethics  are  the  "  data  of  ethics"  as  a  normative  science.1 

The  failure  to  distinguish  these  two  inquiries  has  led  to  the 
greatest  confusion  in  ethical  thought.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  causal  '  origins '  has  been  offered  (especially  in  English, 
and  lately  in  German  ethics)  as  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
ethical  content  and  meaning.  This  is  true  of  the  psychological 
theory  of  Hume  and  Mill,  and  also  of  the  evolutionary  theory 
which  professes,  by  its  substitution  of  the  historical  and  genetic 
method  for  the  statical  view  of  the  earlier  moralists,  to  have  raised 
ethics  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Take,  for  example,  the  solution 
offered  by  this  school  of  the  problem  of  egoism  and  altruism. 
The  problem  is  :  Why  ought  I  to  regard  the  interests  of  others 
as  well  as  my  own  ?  and  especially,  Why  should  I  sacrifice  my 
own  interests  to  those  of  others?  The  solution  offered  is  an 
account  of  the  causation  of  altruistic  conduct,  the  discovery  of 
the  psychological  fact  of  sympathy,  the  internal  '  sanction,'  as 
well  as  of  other  facts  of  minor  importance  —  the  external 
'  sanctions,'  of  altruism,  and  of  the  factors  in  the  evolution  of 

1  Cf.  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  (A  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  Appendix,  '  On 
the  Idea  of  a  Philosophy  of  Ethics,'  p.  336) :  "  An  ethical  proposition,  though,  like 
every  other  proposition,  it  states  a  relation,  does  not  state  a  relation  of  space  or 
time.  'I  ought  to  speak  the  truth,'  for  instance,  does  not  imply  that  I  have 
spoken,  do  speak,  or  shall  speak  the  truth ;  it  asserts  no  bond  of  causation  between 
subject  and  predicate,  nor  any  coexistence,  nor  any  sequence.  It  does  not 
announce  an  event;  and  if  some  people  would  say  that  it  stated  a  fact,  it  is  not 
certainly  a  fact  either  of  the  '  external '  or  of  the  '  internal '  world."  Later  (p.  348) 
he  says  that  ethics  "  is  concerned  not  with  the  causes,  but  with  the  grounds  or 
reasons  for  action." 
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these  sanctions.  But  these  sanctions  are  merely  the  constant 
antecedents  —  the  causes,  not  the  reasons — of  altruistic  morality. 
The  fact  of  self-sacrifice  is  thus  explained,  by  being  related  to 
other  facts;  the  ethical  value  of  the  fact  is  not  explained.  The 
might  of  the  altruistic  impulse  is  exhibited,  and  accounted  for; 
its  right  is  not  vindicated.  The  question  of  ethics  as  a  norma- 
tive science  is  not  :  How  has  a  certain  type  of  conduct  or  char- 
acter come  to  be  approved  ?  but,  What  is  the  basis  or  rationale 
of  such  approval  ?  and  the  only  answer  to  this  question  is  a 
substantiation  of  the  claim  of  the  conduct  or  character  in  ques- 
tion as  the  claim  of  some  ultimate  ideal  or  Good.  Or  take  the 
closely  related  problem  of  moral  obligation.  The  solution 
offered  by  the  psychological  and  evolutionary  moralists  is  an 
account  of  how  man's  consciousness  of  obligation  has  varied 
with  the  varying  conditions  of  human  life,  how  the  police  force 
of  the  external  sanctions  has  gradually  given  place  to  the  gen- 
tler yet  more  persuasive  influence  of  a  growing  insight  into 
the  necessary  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  how  even  this 
coercion  is  destined  ultimately  to  disappear  in  the  spontaneity 
of  a  perfect  moral  life.  But  again,  the  question  of  ethics  as 
a  normative  science  is  not  :  What  is  the  actual  nature  and 
genesis  of  the  consciousness  of  obligation  ?  but,  What  is  the 
content  of  this  consciousness  ?  What  does  it,  fairly  interpreted, 
tell  us  about  man's  true  attitude  toward  himself,  his  fellow-men, 
and  God  ? x  Take,  finally,  the  psychological  and  evolutionary  — 
the  genetic — account  of  the  moral  ideal  itself.  The  plausibility 
of  Hedonism  is  chiefly  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  scientific  description  of  the  motivation  of  conduct  with  it« 
appreciation  in  terms  of  an  ideal,  its  evaluation  in  terms  of  some 
standard  of  value.  The  function  of  pleasure  in  the  process 
of  conduct,  as  an  efficient  cause  in  all  human  activity,  is  un- 
questionable, and  it  was  useless  for  the  advocates  of  the  life 
'  according  to  right  reason '  to  attempt  the  disproof  of  its 
presence  and  decisive  operation  at  every  point.  But  the  fact 
that  every  choice  is  pleasant  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  choice 

1  Cf.  President  Schurman's  article  on  '  The  Consciousness  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion,' Phil.  Rev.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  650-2. 
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of  pleasure,  still  less  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  worthy  of 
choice.  The  moral  ideal  must  appeal  to  feeling,  it  must  please 
its  devotee;  and  the  various  forms  of  this  pleasure  have  been 
well  described  by  the  psychological  and  evolutionary  moralists. 
But,  after  all  this  descriptive  explanation  of  the  motivation  of 
choice,  the  problem  of  the  content  of  the  moral  ideal  itself 
remains  unsolved  and  even  untouched.1 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  standard  of  ethical  apprecia- 
tion has  itself  evolved.  With  the  gradual  evolution  of  morality 
there  is  being  gradually  evolved  a  reflective  formulation  of  its 
content  and  significance.  The  evolving  moral  being  is  always 
judging  \\HG,  moral  evolution,  and  there  is  an  evolution  of  moral 
judgment  as  well  as  of  the  conduct  which  is  judged.  We  must 
distinguish,  however,  between  the  subjective  or  psychological 
fact  of  moral  judgment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objective  con- 
tent of  such  judgment,  on  the  other.  Just  as  logic  distinguishes 
between  the  psychological  fact  and  the  logical  content  of  in- 
tellectual judgment,  so  must  ethics,  as  a  normative  science, 
distinguish  between  the  psychological  fact  and  the  objective 
content  of  moral  judgment.  The  history  of  the  causation  of 
the  psychological  fact  is  one  question;  the  content  of  its  tes- 
timony is  another  question.  Ethics  has  to  do  with  man's  ends 
(in  respect  of  their  content),  and  not  with  the  process  or 
mechanism  of  their  accomplishment.2  And  for  ethics  as  a 
normative  science,  the  objective  validity  of  moral  judgment 
(whether  crude  and  early,  or  ripe  and  late)  is  a  necessary 
assumption,  just  as,  for  logic,  the  objective  validity  of  intellec- 
tual judgment  is  a  necessary  assumption.  The  reality  of  the 
Good,  and  our  ability  by  reflection  to  discover  it  (more  or  less 
fully),  are  the  postulates  of  ethics,  as  the  reality  of  Truth,  and 

1  Such  an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  ethical  '  Naturalism/  '  Evolutionism,'  or 
'  Empiricism,'  is,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  an  exposure  of  ethical  '  Supernatu- 
ralism,'  '  Intuitionism,'  or  1A  prior  ism*     The  question  of  ethics  is  a  question  not 
of  origin,  but  of  content;  not  of  causation,  but  of  meaning.     The  truth  in  Intui- 
tionism is,  in  my  opinion,  simply  its  assertion  of  the  ultimateness  for  ethics  of 
the  ethical  point  of  view. 

2  Strangely  enough,  Professor  S.  Alexander  states  the  distinction  between  the 
methods  of  ethics  and  of  psychology  in  just  these  terms,  and  yet  adopts  the  latter 
method  in  his  own  investigation.     Cf.  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  pp.  62-70. 
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our  ability  by  reflection  to  discover  it,  are  the  postulates  of 
logic.  It  is  for  metaphysics  to  deal  with  both  assumptions. 

Yet  we  must  never  forget  the  dependence  of  ethics  as  a 
normative  science  upon  the  natural  science  of  ethics.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  the  reflective  formulation  of  morality  is,  like 
morality  itself,  progressive.  It  follows  that  the  complete 
ethical  formula  at  any  stage  must  include  all  preceding  formu- 
lae, and  that  the  final  ethical  formula  would  be  the  last  word  of 
evolution  itself.  The  true  ethical  interpretation  of  human 
life  must  be  plastic  as  Aristotle's  *  Lesbian  rule/  —  the  living 
expression  of  the  changing  life  of  man ;  and  the  moral  life  does 
not,  any  more  than  the  physical  life,  commit  itself  to  any 
expression  as  final  and  exhaustive. 

The  normative  sciences,  however,  are  to  be  distinguished,  no 
less  than  the  natural  sciences,  from  metaphysics  or  philosophy, 
whose  province  it  is  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
or  absolute  validity  of  all  our  judgments,  whether  they  are 
judgments  of  fact  or  judgments  of  worth.  Neither  the  natural 
nor  the  normative  sciences  deal  with  this  question  —  the  ques- 
tion of  their  own  ultimate  validity.  It  is  the  function  of  meta- 
physics to  act  as  critic  of  the  sciences;  the  sciences  do  not 
criticise  themselves.  Each  assumes  the  validity  of  its  own 
standpoint,  and  of  its  own  system  of  judgment.  The  normative 
sciences  deal  with  our  judgments  of  worth,  just  as  the  natural 
sciences  deal  with  our  judgments  of  fact;  neither  the  one  group 
of  sciences  nor  the  other  investigates  the  final  validity  of  the 
judgments  which,  in  their  original  chaotic  condition,  are  the 
datum,  and,  in  their  systematic  order,  the  result  of  the  sciences 
in  question.  Whether  natural  or  normative,  science  is  content 
with  the  discovery  of  the  unifying  principle  which  organizes 
the  several  judgments  of  ordinary  unscientific  thought  into  a 
scientific  system.  The  questiofi  of  the  grounds  of  our  right  to 
judge  at  all,  whether  about  facts  or  values,  and  of  the  relative 
validity  of  our  judgments  of  fact  and  our  judgments  of  value, 
science  leaves  to  metaphysics,  which,  in  considering  the  epis- 
temological  question  of  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  vindication 
of  human  knowledge  in  general,  is  compelled  to  face  the  onto- 
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logical  question  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  itself.  As 
the  natural  sciences  leave  to  metaphysics  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  validity  of  our  judgments  of  fact,  and,  with  that  ques- 
tion, the  question  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality,  the  norma- 
tive sciences  leave  to  metaphysics  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
validity  of  our  judgments  of  value,  or  the  real  significance  of 
our  ideals.  As  the  natural  sciences  are  content  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  actual  order,  or  the  order  of  reality  as  it  exists 
for  its,  the  normative  sciences  are  content  with  the  discovery 
of  the  ideal  order  as  it  demands  the  obedience  of  our  thought 
and  feeling  and  activity.  Both  the  normative  and  the  natural 
sciences  alike  have  to  be  criticised  and  correlated  by  meta- 
physics, whose  question  of  questions  is  that  of  the  comparative 
validity  of  the  Is-judgments  and  the  Ought-judgments  as  expres- 
sions of  ultimate  reality,  the  respective  merits  of  Realism  and 
Idealism,  of  Naturalism  and  Transcendentalism,  as  intepreta- 
tions  of  the  universe. 

To  take  the  case  of  ethics  in  particular,  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  science  from  the  metaphysic  of  ethics.  The 
science  of  ethics  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  for  example.  As  a  science,  the  science  of 
morality,  ethics  has  a  right  to  assume  that  man  is  a  moral  being, 
since  his  judgments  about  conduct  imply  the  idea  of  moral 
being.  But  whether  this  scientific  assumption  is  finally  valid 
or  invalid,  whether  the  moral  judgments  are  trustworthy  or 
illusory,  and  whether  or  not  their  validity  implies  the  freedom 
of  man  as  a  moral  being, — are  questions  for  metaphysics  to 
answer.  Again,  ethics  does  not  base  its  view  of  human  life, 
its  system  of  moral  judgment,  upon  any  metaphysical  interpre- 
tation of  realky,  whether  idealistic  or  naturalistic,  although 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  scientific  result  must  form  an  all- 
important  datum  for  metaphysics.  Similarly  the  question  of 
God,  or  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  moral  order,  and  the  nature 
of  this  ethical  reality —  the  question  of  the  relation  of  man's 
moral  ideal  to  the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part  —  is  a  question 
not  for  ethics,  but  for  metaphysics.  Ethics,  as  a  science, 
abstracts  human  life  from  the  rest  of  the  universe;  it  is  as 
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frankly  anthropocentric  as  the  natural  sciences  are  cosmo- 
centric.  Whether  or  not,  in  our  ultimate  interpretation  of 
reality,  we  must  shift  our  centre,  is  a  question  which  meta- 
physics must  answer.1 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  genius  and  function  of  the  normative 
sciences  to  transcend  the  actual,  and  to  judge  its  value  in  terms 
of  the  ideal,  doubtless  brings  these  sciences  nearer  than  the 
natural  sciences  to  metaphysics  or  ultimate  philosophy.  For 
while  the  natural  sciences  are  content  with  the  discovery  of 
the  phenomenal  order,  the  order  of  the  facts  themselves,  even 
a  naturalistic  or  utilitarian  ethics,  for  example,  is  an  evaluation 
of  human  life  in  terms  of  a  standard  or  ideal,  viz.,  pleasure. 
A  judgment  of  worth  is  speculative  —  we  might  almost  say 
metaphysical — in  a  sense  in  which  a  judgment  of  fact  is  not 
speculative  or  metaphysical.  Its  point  of  view  is  transcendental, 
not  empirical.  It  follows  that  the  science  which  organizes  such 
judgments  into  a  system  is  also  transcendental,  and,  in  that 
sense,  metaphysical.  Yet  such  a  science  is  not  strictly  to  be 
identified  with  metaphysics,  for  three  reasons.  First,  it  agrees 
with  common-sense  in  assuming  the  validity  of  the  judgments 
of  value,  whose  system  it  is  peeking  to  construct.  Secondly,  it 
abstracts  one  set  of  judgments  of  value  —  the  logical,  or  the 
aesthetic,  or  the  ethical  —  from  the  rest  of  the  judgments  of 
value.  Thirdly,  it  abstracts  the  judgments  of  value  from  the 
judgments  of  fact.  Now  it  is  the  business  of  metaphysics  to 

1  Cf.  Mr.  Balfour  (loc.  cit.,  pp.  337-8):  "  The  general  propositions  which  really  lie 
at  the  root  of  any  ethical  system  must  themselves  be  ethical,  and  can  never  be 
either  scientific  or  metaphysical.  In  other  words,  if  a  proposition  announcing 
obligation  require  proof  at  all,  one  term  of  that  proof  must  always  be  a  proposition 
announcing  obligation,  which  itself  requires  no  proof.  .  .  .  There  is  no  artifice  by 
which  an  ethical  statement  can  be  evolved  from  a  scientific  or  metaphysical  propo- 
sition, or  from  any  combination  of  such;  and  whenever  the  reverse  appears  to  be 
the  fact,  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  assertion  which  seems  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  ethical  superstructure,  is  in  reality  merely  the  '  minor  '  of  a  syllogism,  of  which 
the  'major  '  is  the  desired  ethical  principle."  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Balfour 
uses  the  term  science  to  designate  natural  science  exclusively.  What  I  have 
called  a  normative  science,  he  would  apparently  include  in  philosophy.  T.  H.  Green 
and  recently  Mr.  C.  F.  D'Arcy  (A  Short  Study  of  Ethics]  have  insisted  upon  a 
metaphysical  derivation  of  ethics.  Cf.  Professor  Dewey's  discussion  of  '  the  meta- 
physical study  of  ethics'  (Psychological Review,  vol.  iii,  pp.  181-8).  ' 
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investigate  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  judgments  of  value,  as 
well  as  of  the  judgments  of  fact;  and,  in  order  to  determine 
this,  it  must  study  these  judgments  in  their  relations  both  to 
one  another  and  to  the  judgments  of  fact.  The  final  term  of 
metaphysical  judgment  may  be  normative,  rather  than  natural- 
istic. The  question  of  the  worth  of  existence  is  probably  more 
important  than  the  question  of  the  nature  of  existence :  mean- 
ing is  probably  rather  a  matter  of  value  than  a  matter  of  fact. 
And  the  ultimate  term  of  metaphysical  value  may  be  ethical, 
rather  than  logical  or  aesthetic.  Moral  worth  is  probably  the 
supreme  worth,  and  the  true  metaphysic  is  probably  a  meta- 
physic  of  ethics.  But  the  metaphysical  ultimateness  of  that 
term  —  whatsoever  it  be  —  will  not  have  been  demonstrated 
until  all  the  other  terms  have  been  reduced  to  it,  explained,  and 
not  explained  away,  by  means  of  it. 

Two  misunderstandings  of  the  term  '  normative  science ' 
must  be  guarded  against.  First,  the  distinction  between  nor- 
mative and  natural,  or  appreciative  and  descriptive,  sciences  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  the  method  of  the  one  group  of  sci- 
ences is  in  any  respect  different  from  the  method  of  the  other. 
The  method  of  science  is  always^  the  same,  namely,  the  sys- 
tematization  of  our  ordinary  judgments  through  their  reduction 
to  a  common  unifying  principle,  or  through  their  purification 
from  inconsistency  with  one  another.  Whether  these  judg- 
ments are  judgments  of  fact  or  judgments  of  worth,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  method.  There  is  nothing  mysterious,  or 
superior,  or  metaphysical  in  the  procedure  of  the  normative 
sciences;  it  is  the  plain,  unmetaphysical,  strictly  scientific 
method,  only  applied  in  a  different  field  —  to  a  different  subject- 
matter.  It  is  merely  this  difference  in  the  subject-matter  that 
I  have  desired  to  assert  and  to  emphasize.  The  business  of 
ethics,  for  example,  is,  like  the  business  of  physics,  simply  to 
organize  the  judgments  of  common-sense  or  ordinary  thought. 
There  is  a  '  common-sense  '  of  value,  as  there  is  a  '  common- 
sense'  of  fact;  and  there  is  a  science  of  value,  as  there  is  a 
science  of  fact.  The  function  of  the  former  science,  as  of  the 
latter,  is  simply  to  make  common-sense  coherent  and  consis- 
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tent  with  itself.  The  true  method  of  ethics  is  the  Socratic 
method  of  a  thoroughgoing  and  exhaustive  cross-examination  of 
men's  actual  moral  judgments,  with  a  view  to  their  systematiza- 
tion.  And  though  the  mere  summation  of  these  judgments  will 
not  constitute  their  system,  the  system  can  be  constructed  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  catholic  study  of  the  actual  moral  judgments. 
We  must,  as  Professor  Sharp  has  urged,  get  rid  of  '  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  personal  equation ' ;  we  must  add  to  the 
'  introspective  '  method  the  '  objective '  method.  "  The  student 
of  ethics  has  not  finished  his  work  until  he  has  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  moral  judgments  of  examples  of  all  types  of 
human  nature."  1  "  How  to  evolve  from  this  multiplicity  of 
apparently  incompatible  principles  a  consistent  and  universally 
valid  system  of  moral  judgments  ...  is  a  question  for  what 
may  be  termed  logical  or  systematic,  as  opposed  to  psychologi- 
cal, ethics."  2  And,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  "  all  that  a  moralist 
can  do  with  regard  to  ethical  first  principles  is  not  to  prove 
them  or  deduce  them,  but  to  render  them  explicit  if  they  arc 
implicit,  clear  if  they  are  obscure."  3  That  there  is  a  common 
element  in  these  as  in  all  other  classes  of  judgments,  whether 
of  value  or  of  fact  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  experience  is 
rational,  —  is  the  common  assumption  of  science  and  philosophy 
alike. 

This  leads  to  the  second  misunderstanding,  namely,  that  it 
is  possible,  in  the  normative  sciences,  to  transcend  the  sphere 
of  common-sense  or  ordinary  judgment,  and  to  discover,  beyond 
that  sphere,  an  absolute  norm  or  standard  with  which  we  can 
then  compare,  and,  according  to  the  result  of  our  comparison, 
establish  or  invalidate  the  findings  of  common-sense.  That 
is,  of  course,  impossible,  and  contradictory  of  the  idea  of  sci- 
ence in  general,  if  not  also  of  philosophy.  All  science  is,  it 
is  true,  a  criticism  of  common-sense  ;  but  it  is  an  immanent 
criticism,  a  self-criticism.  There  is  no  transcending  common- 
sense,  no  leaving  it  behind.  If  common-sense  were  not 
already  rational  —  in  a  measure  actually  so,  and  in  posse  per- 

1  Phil.  Rev.,  vol.  v,  p.  287.  2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  288. 

8  A  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  Appendix,  p.  353. 
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fectly  so  —  no  science  (and  no  philosophy)  would  be  possible. 
It  is  only  through  the  comparison  of  the  ordinary  judgments  of 
worth  with  one  another,  that  ethics  and  the  other  normative 
sciences  come  into  existence.  It  is  never  possible  to  compare 
our  ordinary  judgments  of  worth  with  an  external  and  extra- 
ordinary standard  of  value.  The  criticism  of  common-sense 
is  always  immanent,  never  transcendent.  The  problem  is  to 
find  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  judgment  —  moral,  aesthetic,  or 
logical  —  and  from  that  centre  to  describe  the  circle;  and  this 
centre  must  lie  within,  not  without,  the  circle  whose  centre  it 
is  !  The  ethical  thinker  must  always,  with  Aristotle,  come 
back  to  common-sense,  and,  leaving  it  to  the  metaphysician 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  any  more  ambitious  explanation 
of  its  judgments,  content  himself  with  the  Aristotelian,  which 
is  also  the  Socratic,  effort  to  interrogate  the  moral  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  and,  by  interrogating  it,  to  make  it  coherent 
and  self-consistent.  Common-sense,  thus  made  coherent  and 
self-consistent,  is  science. 

I  began  by  suggesting  that  such  a  limitation  of  ethics  to  the 
scientific  standpoint  and  method  is  a  return  to  the  older  or 
Aristotelian  view  of  the  science.  Aristotle  clearly  differenti- 
ates ethics  from  metaphysics.  He  also  differentiates  it  from 
the  natural  sciences,  for  example,  from  psychology.  This  latter 
differentiation  is,  as  we  should  expect,  less  clear  than  the  former. 
The  conception  of  a  normative  science  implies  the  conception 
of  the  Ought-to-be,  of  the  ideal.  But  the  fundamental  ethical 
category  of  the  Greeks  is  the  Good,  which  is  also  the  Beautiful ; 
the  Ought-consciousness  is  in  them  rudimentary,  the  ideal  lies 
for  them  very  close  to  the  actual.  For  Aristotle  ethics  was, 
like  logic,  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  inquiry.  As  logic 
was  a  manual  of  rules,  obedience  to  which  would  insure  correct- 
ness or  consistency  of  thought,  and  appeal  to  which  would 
decide  the  victory  in  argument,  ethics  was  a  body  of  rules,  obe- 
dience to  which  would  insure  virtue  or  excellence  of  life. 
Since,  however,  in  order  to  discover  the  path  which  led  to  the 
goal  of  human  life,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  goal  itself, 
ethics  became  the  investigation  of  the  Good,  — man's  supreme 
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and  all-containing  End.1  It  becomes  necessary  to  reassert  the 
distinction  between  a  normative  and  a  natural  science,  in  these 
days  when  the  effort  is  made  to  '  naturalize  the  moral  man/  to 
resolve  the  Ought-consciousness  into  the  Is-consciousness.  I 
will  close  with  the  mention  of  an  eminent  living  authority  for 
the  Aristotelian  limitation  of  ethics  to  what  may  be  called  the 
relative  or  human  Good.  Professor  Sidgwick,  in  his  History 
of  Ethics  (ch.  i),  describes  ethics  as  the  study  of  '  the  Ultimate 
Good  of  man/  as  distinguished  from  '  Theology,  the  study  of 
the  Absolute  Good/  "  The  qualification  '  for  man/  "  he  says, 
"is  important  to  distinguish  the  subject-matter  of  ethics  from 
the  Absolute  Good  or  Good  of  the  Universe,  which  may  be 
stated  as  the  subject-matter  of  Theology."  Mr.  Sidgwick's 
own  work  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  that  which  I  have  tried 
to  describe  as  the  true  '  method  of  ethics/  It  is  as  devoid  of 
metaphysics  as  the  Nicomachean  Et.hics  itself,  and,  while  it 
never  exchanges  the  normative  for  the  naturalistic  standpoint, 
it  is,  as  a  sustained  and  penetrative  cross-examination  of  the 
moral  common-sense  of  mankind,  well  entitled  to  the  name 
which  the  Evolutionists  in  ethics  have  endeavored  to  preempt 
for  themselves,  the  '  science  of  ethics.'  TAMES  SETH 

1  In  this  practical  sense,  as  Professor  Mackenzie  points  out  (Manual  of  Ethics, 
p.  5),  there  are  many  other  normative  sciences,  e.g.,  medicine,  architecture,  rhetoric. 
If,  however,  we  define  a  normative  science  as  a  science  of  the  ideal  or  of  value,  such 
an  extension  of  the  term  is  excluded,  since  there  are  only  three  types  of  ideals,  only 
three  standards  of  value,  — the  logical,  the  aesthetic,  and  the  ethical. 
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HegeVs  Philosophy  of  Right.     Translated  from  the  German  by 
S.  W.  DYDE.     London,  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1895. — pp.  xxx,  365. 

Professor  S.  W.  Dyde  and  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons,  his  pub- 
lishers, have  done  the  English-speaking  public  a  service  in  bringing 
out  this  work  of  Hegel  on  The  Philosophy  of  Right.  In  these  days 
of  popular  works  on  progress  and  poverty,  the  ownership  of  land, 
and  the  claims  of  socialism,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  point  out 
a  thoroughly  satisfying  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  institutions  of 
civilization.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right  is  such  a  work.  It  em- 
bodies all  of  the  great  positive  ideas  of  Kant's  and  Fichte's  treatises 
on  the  philosophy  of  right  and  also  on  ethics  or  morals.  To  these 
it  adds  a  series  of  wonderful  insights,  drawn  from  sagacious  study  of 
the  history  of  rights  and  morals  in  the  nations  of  the  world,  past 
and  present.  No  one  since  Aristotle  has  shown  such  power  of 
seizing  the  net  results  of  history  as  Hegel  has  done.  He  differs 
from  the  three  great  philosophers  whom  he  succeeded,  namely  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling,  by  his  ability  to  penetrate  the  inner  meaning 
of  a  historical  movement.  This  great  power  did  more  to  give 
his  philosophy  a  central  poise  than  anything  else.  He  habituated 
himself  from  the  time  of  his  early  association  with  Schelling  to  see 
in  philosophical  doctrines  not  mere  abstract  principles,  but  moving 
forces  which  determine  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  men. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  philosophical  principles  are  the  moving  forces 
that  explain  nature,  nature  as  we  find  it  in  time  and  space,  and  with 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  Even  gravitation  is  to  him  the  first 
negative  reaction  of  being,  which  has  been  projected  outside  of  itself 
by  absolute  reason.  In  gravitation  things  struggle  to  return  to  a 
point,  —  that  is,  they  struggle  to  return  out  of  their  externality  into 
true  being,  which  is  mind  or  spirit.  Could  gravitation  attain  what  it 
struggles  for,  all  matter  would  return  to  a  point  and  be  annihilated. 
Thus  according  to  Hegel  the  material,  even  matter,  gives  evidence 
of  its  lack  of  true  being  and  its  dependence  upon  mind.  Hegel  has 
equally  interesting  thoughts  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  regarding 
light,  and  cohesion,  and  heat,  and  also  magnetism.  In  the  plant, 
the  first  living  being,  he  finds  self-determination,  and  hence  the  first 
element  of  the  will,  but  he  finds  also  in  it  the  separation  of  the  being 
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as  species  from  its  own  being  as  individual.  This  constitutes  the 
inadequacy,  or  to  use  a  Hegelian  expression,  the  finitude  of  the 
plant.  It  is  a  manifestation,  but  not  a  revelation,  of  divine  person- 
ality. But  in  the  animal  there  is  a  most  decided  and  important 
advance  over  the  plant.  The  animal  possesses  feeling  and  power 
of  self-movement.  In  the  power  of  self-movement,  the  life  power 
has  reached  a  higher  form  of  will.  But  in  man,  who  possesses  under- 
standing, or  the  power  to  abstract  from  reality  and  to  conceive  reality 
as  different  from  what  it  is,  the  will  proper  develops ;  for  the  will 
deals  with  realizing  ideals  and  especially  moral  ideals.  According 
to  Hegel,  the  moral  is  the  necessary  form  in  which  freedom  must 
exist  if  it  exist  at  all ;  hence  in  perceiving  morality  man  perceives  the 
nature  of  absolute  being. 

Here  we  may  understand  the  peculiar  expression  which  Hegel  em- 
ploys in  dealing  with  ethics,  namely  that  the  will  wills  itself  —  the  will 
wills  will  in  the  ethical  (see  page  30  of  this  translation).  The  pure 
self-activity,  being  will,  must  act  so  as  not  to  destroy  its  activity.  It 
must  reenforce  its  will ;  the  particular  will  must  will  the  general  will. 
Thus  will  wills  will,  and  freedom  wills  freedom. 

In  this  work,  Hegel  first  considers  abstract  right  the  province 
wherein  the  will  first  objectifies  itself  in  conquering  the  world  of 
nature,  and  in  taking  possession  of  it,  and  by  this  establishes  the 
institution  of  property  and  realizes  its  freedom  in  property  through 
contract.  The  will  must  not  only  take  possession  of  things  and  use 
them,  but  it  must  be  able  to  alienate  them  or  transfer  them  to  others. 
(Professor  Dyde  has  translated  Entausserung  by  the  word  "  relin- 
quishment,"  not  quite  a  happy  translation  of  the  word,  which  sig- 
nifies alienation,  or  the  legal  act  of  transferring  property  to  another 
person).  Even  in  the  idea  of  property  itself  we  have  the  action  of 
the  social  will  together  with  the  individual  will.  The  individual 
possesses  and  wills  to  possess,  and  the  community  reenforces  his 
will  and  supports  him  in  this  possession.  But  in  the  case  of  con- 
tract two  wills  enter  explicitly.  They  unite  in  a  higher  will,  the  will 
of  the  community,  which  enforces  contracts.  In  the  phenomenon  of 
wrong  (Unrecht,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  translated  "trespass") 
we  have  the  collision  between  the  individual  will  and  the  social  will, 
•and  hence  a  revelation  of  the  necessity  which  is  involved  in  the  idea 
of  right.  Right  must  prevail,  or  else  the  social  whole  and  all  of  the 
individuals  composing  it  must  be  destroyed. 

According  to  Hegel's  peculiar  method,  the  dialectic  consideration 
of  the  idea  of  right  in  its  abstract  sense  has  brought  us  through  the 
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idea  of  property  and  contract,  crime  and  retribution,  to  the  inner 
necessity  of  right;  and  this  standpoint  is  that  of  morality,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right. 
Until  the  human  being  has  obtained  a  conscience,  that  is  to  say, 
has  obtained  an  insight  into  the  binding  necessity  of  doing  right, 
morality  has  not  yet  developed.  Morality  is  the  sense  of  the  inward 
obligation  to  direct  his  conduct  by  his  idea  of  the  good.  This  inward 
necessity  is  something  very  different  from  the  external  necessity, 
which  obliges  him  to  do  good  because  it  is  required  in  the  laws  of 
the  state,  or  in  the  customs  of  the  community.  Human  history  until 
recent  times,  say  until  the  time  of  the  Greek  thinker  Socrates,  was 
governed  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  the  necessity  to  conform  to  custom 
or  legality,  and  not  by  the  sense  of  the  inward  obligation,  which  is 
morality.  Modern  Christian  nations  all  have  this  moral  sense  well  de- 
veloped, and  it  differentiates  them  from  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

Hegel  divides  his  discussion  of  morality  into  three  parts,  first 
treating  the  sense  of  responsibility  or  the  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  origination  in  the  will  (Vorsatz  und  Schuld}.  This  feeling 
of  responsibility  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  In  the  language  of  Kant,  it  is  the  sense  of  transcendental 
freedom.  It  is  the  consciousness  that  the  self  or  ego  can  interfere 
with  the  course  of  events  and  modify  the  chain  of  causality  in  which 
it  finds  itself  in  the  world.  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  change  or 
modify  in  the  chain  of  causality,  and  also  for  what  I  permit  to  pass 
on  through  my  actions  without  protest  or  modification.  This  sense 
of  responsibility  is  justly  esteemed  the  highest  attribute  of  the  soul. 
Its  appearance  in  human  history  marks  the  greatest  of  all  epochs. 

The  second  phase  of  morality  is  discussed  by  Hegel  under  inten- 
tion and  well-being  (Absicht  und  das  Wohl),  words  which  might  per- 
haps better  be  paraphrased,  the  former  meaning  the  intellectual 
coefficient  of  the  overt  act  —  or  the  wilful  deed,  the  premeditated 
action  —  and  the  latter  word  (Woht)  meaning  the  particular  good  or 
satisfaction  which  the  individual  aims  to  obtain  by  his  premeditated 
act.  When  it  is  said  that  happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim,  or 
that  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
this  word  Wohl  is  described  or  defined.  This  second  phase  of 
morality,  therefore,  deals  with  the  self-seeking  of  the  individual, 
which  must  be  curbed  or  limited  by  the  moral  ideal  so  as  to  make 
the  individual  self-seeking  harmonize  with  the  good  of  the  entire 
community.  The  individual  must  square  his  intents  and  purposes 
by  his  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  freedom  of  others. 
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Under  the  third  phase  of  morality,  Hegel  treats  the  idea  of  the 
good,  and  the  nature  of  conscience.  The  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  relation  of  the  individual  pursuit  of  happiness  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community,  leads  to  the  forming  in  the  mind  of  the  moral 
being  of  an  ideal  of  duty,  and  this  ideal  of  duty  is  the  good  when  it 
is  realized.  The  subjective  consciousness  of  this  ideal  is  called  con- 
science, because  it  is  in  a  deep  sense  of  the  word  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  self,  that  is  to  say  of  the  universal  or  social  self  within  the 
individual  self.  It  is,  therefore,  self-consciousness  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  transcendental  element 
of  our  personality.  Conscience  teaches  us  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  yield  to  such  necessities  as  our  bodily  wants  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  nor  are  we  obliged  to  pursue  happiness  in  any  of  its 
many  phases.  Even  life  itself  is  not  an  absolute  good,  but  to  do 
right  although  we  lose  our  lives  in  the  act  is  our  supreme  duty. 
Here  it  is  that,  in  the  ethical  or  moral,  man  reaches  the  highest 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  humanity.  It  is  a  sense  of 
the  eternal  element  in  man.  Hegel  discusses  under  this  topic  the 
moral  forms  of  evil,  such  as  hypocrisy  and  the  forms  of  casuistry 
(Probabilismus),  by  which  a  person  trumps  up  a  good  reason  for  his 
selfish  action,  to  satisfy  his  conscience.  He  discusses  also  the  justi- 
fication of  the  action  by  good  intentions,  and  also  the  romantic  view 
of  irony,  under  which  was  included  the  egotistic  conceit  which  placed 
the  individual  above  all  law,  and  made  his  obedience  to  it  an  act  of 
mere  condescension. 

Hegel  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  subjective  phase  of 
right,  which  appears  in  morality,  and  the  objective  phase,  which 
appears  in  the  ethical  system  of  institutions,  and  is  realized  in  the 
family,  civil  society,  and  the  state.  Inasmuch  as  man  must  unite 
with  his  fellow-men  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  rational  in  the 
world,  institutions  are  necessary  for  civilization.  Of  these  Hegel  has 
treated  (i)  the  family,  under  the  heads  of  (a)  marriage,  (£)  the  family 
property,  and  (c)  the  education  of  the  children,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  family  by  the  separation  from  it  of  the  children  in  order  to 
form  new  families.  Under  (2)  the  civic  community,  Hegel  has  out- 
lined a  pretty  complete  treatise  on  sociology  or  social  science,  first 
discussing  the  system  of  wants  (Bedurfnisse,  the  wants  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  means  of  amusement  and  culture). 

The  seventy-five  pages  of  this  book  (pp.  152-256)  devoted  to  what 
we  call  political  economy,  deserve  to  be  studied  in  all  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  to  have  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  delivered 
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on  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  pupil  an  insight  into 
the  vital  principles  of  social  existence.  What  is  said  about  these  fun- 
damental wants  of  man,  and  the  labor  by  which  they  are  satisfied,  and 
the  wealth  by  which  their  satisfaction  is  made  permanent  through 
the  conquest  over  nature,  is  said  by  Hegel  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
pletest  view  of  the  world  that  can  be  found  in  the  entire  range  of 
human  thinking.  There  follows,  as  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
this  section  on  sociology,  a  chapter  on  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  another  chapter  on  Polizei  and  corporation.  By  the  word  Polizei 
Hegel  indicates  not  merely  what  we  call  the  police,  but  the  entire 
system  of  protecting  or  defending  the  individual  in  the  sphere  of  his 
vocation  or  calling,  and  in  the  field  of  his  "  pursuit  of  happiness." 
It  does  what  the  social  whole  can  do  to  secure  to  the  individual  the 
fruits  of  his  deed,  by  removing  for  him  the  obstacles  which  arise 
through  the  caprice  of  his  fellow-men.  Each  citizen  is  a  part  of 
this  police  or  municipal  government,  in  so  far  as  his  deeds  are 
measured  by  the  standard  of  legality,  and  bring  him  into  relation 
with  other  individuals,  and  effect  wrong  or  injury  to  either  party. 
The  '  corporation,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  instrument  by  which  the 
individual  citizen  on  his  own  side  attempts  to  provide  a  permanent 
means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  family.  In  this  sense  the 
English  word  'corporation'  does  not  convey  the  true  idea.  Cor- 
poration, in  the  sense  Hegel  uses  it  here,  signifies  guild,  or  a  special 
calling  recognized  in  law.  In  our  time  a  '  labor  union  '  takes  the  place 
of  the  old-time  'guild,'  and  as  an  association  undertakes  to  provide 
for  its  interests,  defending  it  against  the  attacks  of  capital  or  against 
the  dangers  of  free  apprenticeship.  It  attempts  by  strikes  and  other 
means  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  band  of  laborers.  Corporation,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  our  time  generally  signifies  the  free  union  of  capi- 
talists who  unite  for  manufacturing  purposes  or  for  transportation  or 
trade,  and  form  companies  with  limited  or  unlimited  liabilities. 

Finally  (3)  the  nature  of  the  state  is  considered  in  this  third  part 
of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right.  He  discusses  first  the  state  con- 
stitution, considering  the  three  essential  elements  in  the  state,  which 
we  should  call  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial,  but 
which  Hegel  calls  (a)  the  princely  function,  (b)  the  administrative 
function,  and  (c)  the  legislative  function.  The  administrative  func- 
tion (Regierungs-Gewalt,  translated  "the  executive"  by  Professor 
Dyde)  deals  with  the  application  of  the  laws,  including  the  police 
element  and  especially  the  judicial  element;  while  the  third  function 
(Gesetzgebende-Gewalt,  translated  by  Professor  Dyde  "the  legisla- 
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tive  ")  does  not  quite  accurately  correspond  to  the  legislative  func- 
tion of  the  government  as  we  understand  the  term,  for  in  Hegel's 
idea  of  the  government  the  princely  function  makes  the  constitution 
or  fundamental  law,  and  the  legislative  function  is  limited  to  elabo- 
rating statutes  or  rules  of  action  in  details.  Hegel's  analysis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  is  interesting  as  affording  us  a  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  the  typical  European  government,  in  which 
there  is  a  mingling  to  some  extent  of  executive,  judicial,  and  legis- 
lative functions  in  each  of  the  great  branches  of  government.  There 
is  no  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  governments  to 
separate  these  functions  in  the  manner  that  they  are  separated  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  direct 
effort  to  separate  these  functions  and  thereby  secure  individual 
freedom  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  hitherto  possible.  Where  the 
three  functions  are  united,  there  is  room  for  caprice  and  arbitrariness 
in  the  ruler,  and  hence  personal  grievances  may  arise. 

After  discussing  the  internal  structure  of  a  national  government, 
Hegel  considers  international  law,  and  then  closes  his  book  by  some 
interesting  thoughts  on  world  history.  Under  the  former  he  gives 
some  important  thoughts  which  have  special  interest  to  us  just  now 
in  the  discussion  of  international  arbitration ;  and  under  the  latter  he 
briefly  characterizes  the  great  periods  of  world  history,  suggesting 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  Hegel's  writings,  namely, 
his  Philosophy  of  History.  Professor  Dyde  should  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  success  in  translating  this  very  difficult  work.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  please  all,  or  even  any,  of  the 
special  students  in  Hegel  by  his  selection  of  technical  terms  in  which 
to  render  the  ideas  of  the  master,  but  after  making  all  allowance  for 
what  is  unsatisfactory  in  his  rendering  into  English  of  the  subtle 
distinctions  expressed  in  the  German,  this  translation  will  remain  a 
great  monument  of  conscientious  and  successful  labor. 

W.  T.  HARRIS. 

New  Essays  concerning  Human  Understanding.  By  GOTTFRIED 
WILHELM  LEIBNITZ.  Together  with  an  Appendix  consisting  of 
some  of  his  shorter  pieces.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  with  Notes,  by  ALFRED  GIDEON  LANGLEY, 
A.M.  (Brown).  The  Macmillan  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1896. 
—  8vo,  pp.  xix,  86 1. 

This  work  consists  of  a  translation  of  the  entire  fifth  volume  of 
Gerhardt's  Die  philosophischen  Schriften  von  G.  W.  Leibniz,  compris- 
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ing  Gerhardt's  own  introduction,  five  short  papers  relating  to  Locke's 
Essay  written  by  Leibnitz  between  the  years  1696  and  1701,  the 
entire  Nouveaux  Essais,  and  twelve  short  pieces  by  Leibnitz  treating 
of  important  points  in  philosophy.  The  work  contains,  therefore,  all 
of  Leibnitz's  writings  relating  directly  to  Locke  and  the  doctrines  of 
his  famous  Essay,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  treat  of  Locke's 
examination  of  Malebranche,  and  those  which  relate  to  Locke's  con- 
troversy with  Stillingfleet. 

It  is  nearly  two  centuries  since  Leibnitz  wrote  his  great  critique  of 
Locke,  and  now  for  the  first  time  the  work  appears  in  an  English 
rendering.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  great  books  —  a  book  filled  with 
the  pregnant  thoughts  of  one  of  the  world's  very  greatest  thinkers. 
In  this  accurate  translation,  by  one  who  has  made  himself  the  first 
Leibnitzian  scholar  of  America,  and  enriched  by  his  valuable  anno- 
tations, it  is  a  book  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  scholar.  It  should 
receive  a  hearty  welcome,  not  from  philosophers  and  psychologists 
alone,  but  from  all  who  can  appreciate  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  by  the  world's  great  thinkers. 

Mr.  Langley  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  his  long  and  arduous  labor  of  a  decade,  for  long  and 
arduous  it  has  been,  although  it  has  been  on  his  part,  as  he  says,  a 
labor  of  love.  His  work  as  translator  and  editor  has  been  performed 
in  a  most  painstaking  manner,  and  the  result  is  a  work  which  is  a 
distinct  credit  to  American  scholarship. 

Mr.  Langley's  notes  deserve  the  especial  attention  of  the  reader. 
They  are  the  result  of  laborious  research,  and  contain  much  curious 
and  valuable  information.  No  allusion,  however  obscure,  in  Leibnitz's 
text  (and  how  numerous  his  allusions  are  to  all  branches  of  human 
learning  and  to  the  workers  in  them,  all  know  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  his  writings)  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  a  determined 
effort  to  explain  it,  even  when  to  do  so  entailed  upon  the  translator 
extensive  researches  in  many  libraries  and  lengthy  correspondence 
with  American  and  European  scholars. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Langley's  great  pains  with  the  notes,  we  have 
detected  a  couple  of  errors.  In  note  5,  page  633,  on  Regius,  he 
writes :  "  Dr.  James  Martineau,  A  Study  of  Spinoza,  London,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1882,  page  75,  line  7,  and  footnote  i,  in  translating 
4  Regis  '  instead  of  '  Regius,'  has  misunderstood  Leibnitz's  reference, 
and  wrongly  attributed  to  him  a  lapsus  memoriae"  This  mistake 
Dr.  Martineau  corrected  in  his  second  edition.  Again  in  note  i,  on 
page  502,  we  are  told  that  Spinoza  relied  exclusively  on  the  ontologi- 
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cal  or  a  priori  argument  for  the  proof  of  God's  existence.  Yet  we 
find  Spinoza  in  the  second  proof  of  his  eleventh  proposition  (Ethics, 
pt.  i)  making  use  of  the  cosmological  argument,  and  in  the  scholium 
which  follows  writing:  "  In  this  last  demonstration  I  wished  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  a  posteriori,  in  order  that  the  demonstration  might 
be  the  more  easily  understood,  and  not  because  the  existence  of  God 
does  not  follow  a  priori  from  the  same  grounds."  Such  slips,  how- 
ever, are  exceedingly  rare. 

The  pieces  in  the  Appendix,  although  not  directly  relating  to 
Locke,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume.  The  first  of  them, 
addressed  to  Thomasius  in  1669,  is  of  value  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  evolution  of  Leibnitz's  system  in  his  own  mind.  The  sixth  is  the 
notable  essay  on  the  radical  origin  of  things.  The  tenth  is  the  curi- 
ous little  essay  read  by  Leibnitz  to  Spinoza,  when  he  visited  the  latter 
at  the  Hague,  in  which  Leibnitz  undertakes  to  supply  what  he  regards 
as  the  missing  link  in  the  ontological  argument  for  the  being  of  God, 
namely,  that  all  perfections  are  compatible  with  each  other,  and  hence 
may  exist  in  one  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  idea  of  the  '  All- 
Perfect  '  Being  contains  no  inner  contradiction,  and  therefore  is  the 
idea  of  a  possible  being  (a  being  possible  in  fact).  The  twelfth,  on 
the  method  of  distinguishing  real  from  imaginary  phenomena,  is 
valuable  from  its  bearing  on  Leibnitz's  epistemological  views.  The 
two  essays  on  dynamics,  over  and  above  what  they  have  to  say  about 
living  force  and  other  properly  dynamical  problems,  are  particularly 
instructive  on  account  of  what  they  contain  relative  to  the  law  of 
continuity  and  the  nature  of  matter  and  substance. 

Three  full  indexes,  made  by  Rev.  R.  K.  Eccles,  one  to  the  New 
Essays,  a  second  to  the  pieces  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  third  to  the  notes 
by  the  translator,  still  further  add  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Langley's  book. 

Mr.  Langley's  edition  of  the  New  Essays  is  thus  an  excellent  com- 
panion-piece to  Professor  Campbell  Eraser's  recent  edition  of  Locke's 
Essay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  books  will  lead  to  a  renewed 
study  of  the  great  works  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz.  For  these  writers 
have  given  us  classical  works  in  modern  philosophy,  which  the  cultured 
reading  public  as  well  as  professional  students  of  philosophy  have  in 
the  past  enjoyed,  and  ought  to  continue  to  enjoy.  They  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  interesting  topics,  as  must  be  the  case  with  works  whose 
central  theme  is  human  knowledge,  its  origin,  nature,  certainty,  and 
extent. 

This  is  not  the  place  either  to  expound  or  to  criticise  philosophical 
speculations  which  have  been  more  or  less  before  the  world  for  two 
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centuries,  and  in  their  full  statement  in  the  Nouveaux  Essais  since 
its  publication  in  1765;  but  it  is  perhaps  in  place  to  say  a  word  by 
way  of  commending  anew  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  attention  of  young  students  of  philosophy,  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  New  Essays  in  particular.  It 
is  often  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  philosophy.  There  is 
but  one  chemistry,  one  geology,  one  astronomy:  as  for  philosophy, 
there  is  no  such  thing,  only  a  lot  of  '  philosophies  ' —  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy, Descartes'  philosophy,  Berkeley's  philosophy,  Hegel's 
philosophy,  and  so  forth.  Philosophy,  that  is,  is  declared  to  be  but 
'the  way  the  universe  strikes  any  man.'  Professor  Royce  somewhere, 
in  alluding  to  this  charge,  has  very  justly  remarked  that  even  granting 
it  to  be  true,  still  it  would  be  worth  while  to  acquaint  oneself  with 
the  way  the  universe  strikes  any  mind  of  the  first  order.  In  Leibnitz 
we  have  such  a  mind,  a  mind  of  remarkable  compass,  depth,  and 
openness,  by  universal  consent  the  most  comprehensive  mind  that 
has  appeared  since  Aristotle.  It  is  a  liberal  culture  in  itself  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  pregnant  thoughts  of  such  a  mind  —  at 
once  comprehensive,  sympathetic,  and  penetrating.  Not  a  page 
came  from  Leibnitz's  pen  on  philosophical  and  theological  subjects 
which  does  not  contain  something  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the 
thought  or  fancy,  and  which  does  not  appeal  to  some  of  the  higher 
ranges  of  man's  complex  being.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  writer 
was  trying  to  get  a  publisher  for  a  little  volume  of  translations  of 
Leibnitz's  more  suggestive  shorter  pieces,  one  of  our  metropolitan 
publishers  wrote  declining  to  undertake  the  publication  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  call  for  the  outgrown,  dead,  and  buried  philoso- 
phies of  the  past.  A  greater  mistake  was  never  made  than  thus  to 
characterize  the  speculations  of  Leibnitz.  Master  of  the  thought  of 
the  past,  as  few  have  been,  facing  the  future  with  a  mind  open  to  all 
the  winds  of  heaven,  interested  in  every  new  discovery  and  eager  to 
push  farther  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  in  all  spheres,  his  was 
a  thoroughly  '  modern  '  type  of  mind.  His  thoughts  have  been  the 
seed  thoughts  for  many  systems ;  his  works  .belong  to  the  '  power  lit- 
erature '  of  the  world,  that  literature  which  sets  men  thinking,  opens 
to  them  new  vistas,  stimulates  to  new  discoveries,  and  leads  to  deeper 
insights.  His  writings,  therefore,  can  never  grow  old  or  become 
outgrown. 

His  philosophy  has  been  described  by  Kuno  Fischer  as  'erne 
erganzende  Philosophic,'  and  such  it  is.  Through  the  sympathetic 
study  and  complete  mastery  of  the  preceding  systems,  and  through 
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independent  meditation,  there  emerged  in  his  own  mind  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  own  system.  These  principles  he  then 
allowed  to  act  as  solvents  of  the  old  systems,  and  also  as  centres  of 
attraction  about  which  all  that  was  good  in  previous  systems  grouped 
itself  naturally.  Hence  his  system  is  eclectic,  in  the  better  sense  of 
that  term,  and  complemental.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  him  declaring  that  "  in  the  writings  of  distinguished  men,  ancient 
and  modern,  there  is  wont  to  be  very  much  that  is  true  and  good, 
which  deserves  to  be  rescued  and  to  be  distributed  into  the  public 
treasury.  And  would  that  men  preferred  to  do  this  rather  than 
spend  their  time  in  censures  by  which  they  only  appease  their  own 
vanity"  (p.  672).  His  system  he  himself  describes  as  one  which 
"appears  to  unite  Plato  and  Democritus,  Aristotle  and  Descartes, 
the  scholastics  with  the  moderns,  theology  and  ethics  with  the  reason. 
It  seems  to  take  the  best  from  all  sides,  and  then  it  goes  much 
farther  than  any  has  yet  gone  "  (p.  66). 

We  commend,  then,  this  book  to  the  attention  of  all  not  already 
familiar  with  this  broad  and  profound  thinker,  confident  that  one 
who  masters  the  thought  of  Leibnitz  will  say  with  Philalethes:  "  Since 
then  I  believe  I  see  a  new  aspect  of  the  interior  of  things"  (p.  66). 

We  cannot  leave  this  volume  without  again  expressing  our  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  translator  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  cause 
of  philosophy  by  translating  this  work,  and  expressing  also  the 
earnest  hope  that  one  who  by  such  long  and  thorough  and  sympa- 
thetic study  of  Leibnitz  and  the  literature  dealing  with  the  philoso- 
pher has  made  himself  one  of  the  first  of  Leibnitzian  scholars,  will 
give  to  the  world  the  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  mentioned 
in  the  preface  to  this  volume. 

GEORGE  M.  DUNCAN. 
YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

L?  immanence  de  la  raison  dans  la  connaissance  sensible.     Par 
GEDEON  GORY.     Paris,  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  344. 

By  the  "  Immanence  of  the  Reason,"  the  author  means  that  "  the 
Ideas  of  the  Reason,  which  have  their  origin  in  sensuous  knowledge, 
and  are  disengaged  from  it  by  a  natural  and  logical  operation,  can 
.  serve  neither  to  know  scientifically  nor  to  conceive  in  any  fashion 
metaphysical  realities  or  possibilities  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far 
from  being  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  with  sense  presentations, 
and  rather  find  in  experience  their  just  and  legitimate  use."  The 
starting-point  is  thus  suggested  by  Kant's  Transcendental  Dialectic, 
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but  more  immediately  by  the  criticism  of  Renouvier,  Pillon,  and 
others,  who  have  subjected  the  conceptions  of  substance,  cause, 
infinite,  etc.,  to  more  thorough  examination.  The  plan  of  the  work 
embraces,  first,  an  analysis  of  experience  to  discover  the  origin  of 
the  Ideas;  secondly,  a  classification  and  criticism  of  the  metaphysical 
systems  which  have  been  developed  from  these  Ideas  when  abstracted 
from  experience;  and  thirdly,  an  interpretation  of  experience  by 
means  of  the  legitimate  or  immanent  use  of  the  Ideas. 

Experience  is  now  generally  recognized  to  be  a  synthetic  unity, 
but  the  nature  of  this  synthesis  needs  further  examination.  In  a  true 
synthesis,  as  distinguished  from  a  combination,  the  elements  have 
severally  no  unity  of  their  own,  nor  is  there  over  and  above  these 
elements  a  separate  bond  to  hold  them  together;  unity  of  conscious- 
ness is  not  (as  for  Kant)  "  a  subjective  principle  of  syntheses,  that  is, 
representations;  it  is  itself  a  synthesis."  "  The  subject  of  the  repre- 
sentation has  no  existence  apart  from  the  representation,  nor  the 
object  of  consciousness  apart  from  consciousness."  But  while  neither 
of  these  exists  apart,  all  philosophy  has  recognized  in  sensuous 
knowledge  a  duality  variously  designated  as  being  and  not-being, 
mind  and  matter,  knower  and  known,  internal  and  external,  etc. ;  and 
in  all  these  antitheses  we  see  as  a  common  relation  that  of  a  determi- 
nant and  an  indeterminate  or  indefinite  (indetermine).  If  all  conscious- 
ness discloses  this  antithetical  character,  we  may  expect  to  find  it 
even  in  the  most  abstract  representations  (categories).  These  the 
author  reduces  to  four:  causality,  substantiality,  duration,  and  exten- 
sion. For  this  reduction  Kant  had  prepared  the  way  by  virtually  identi- 
fying space  with  (extensive)  quantity.  M.  Gory  endeavors  to  identify 
time  with  intensive  magnitude  (quality),  and  to  this  end  would  add 
to  the  two  usually  accepted  '  dimensions  '  of  time  (succession  and 
simultaneity)  a  third,  viz.,  penetration,  which  is  measured,  not  as  is 
depth  in  space,  by  homogeneous  lengths,  but  rather  by  complex 
degrees  of  consciousness. 

Waiving  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  this  identification,  we 
proceed  with  the  analysis  of  these  four  categories.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  two,  the  elements  corresponding  to  determinant  and  unde- 
termined are  easily  recognized  as  cause,  effect;  substance,  mode. 
In  duration  and  extension  the  corresponding  antitheses  are  the 
instant,  temporal  continuum;  the  point,  spatial  continuum.  By 
the  *  instant '  and  '  point '  as  here  used  the  author  means,  not  the 
infinitely  small,  but  the  absolute  instant  and  point  as  used  in  meta- 
physical systems,  which  employ  a  dynamic  conception  drawn  from  the 
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subject  as  their  central  principle.  Any  one  of  these  elements,  eg., 
cause,  when  considered  not  as  merely  a  factor  artificially  isolated 
from  its  correlate,  but  as  existing  by  itself,  i.e.,  as  *  absolute,'  becomes 
an  '  Idea  of  the  Reason.'  The  four  « determinant '  elements,  when 
fused  into  one,  give  the  Idea  of  the  Perfect ;  the  other  four  similarly 
fused  give  the  Idea  of  the  Infinite. 

Metaphysics  builds  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  Ideas,  or  on  an 
attempted  combination  of  them  with  experience.  Pure  metaphysics 
of  the  theological  sort  develops  the  Idea  of  the  Perfect.  This  con- 
ception, which  in  the  thought  of  Descartes  was  blended  with  the  Idea 
of  the  Infinite  (as  shown  by  Pillon,  in  L'annee  philos.,  t.  i),  was  par- 
tially freed  from  its  complications  by  Malebranche,  and  reached  in 
Fenelon  its  most  consistent  expression.  The  striking  characteristic 
of  this  metaphysical  construction  (as  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  that 
based  on  the  Infinite)  is  that  the  conception  of  the  Perfect  Being, 
when  once  it  has  been  attained  by  the  isolation  of  an  element  of  con- 
scious experience,  is  cut  off  from  all  relations,  and  made  'absolute.' 
That  is,  our  Perfect  Being  is  cause,  supreme  cause,  but  not  a  cause 
which  goes  out  into  its  effects  ;  "their  infinite  multiplicity  establishes 
no  diversity  in  it."  Again,  the  Perfect  is  substance,  but  in  no  wise 
"  modified  by  its  modes  or  determined  by  its  attributes."  Lastly, 
God  is  immeasurable  and  eternal,  but  not  as  extended  through  space 
or  time,  but  as  absolute  point  and  instant.  But  the  theological  Idea 
of  the  Perfect  is  not  the  sole  conception  in  *  the  empyrean '  of  pure 
metaphysics.  Its  correlative  or  antithetical  Idea,  the  Infinite,  is 
there  also.  But  the  Infinite  in  this  sense  is  not  the  mathematical 
conception  of  infinite  quantity.  It  is  rather  the  Infinite  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Indeterminate  and  Indefinite,  non-being,  which  was  developed 
not  only  in  ancient  philosophy,  but  in  Cartesianism  as  well,  side  by 
side  and  symmetrically  with  its  theological  counterpart,  and  is  logi- 
cally the  basis  of  a  pure  cosmology.  In  each  case,  there  was  a  vague 
feeling  of  the  opposing  character  of  the  two  principles,  and  a  more 
or  less  conscious  attempt  to  unite  Perfect  and  Indeterminate  in  a 
higher,  absolute  Idea,  the  One  of  Alexandrian  speculation,  rinfini- 
ment  un  of  Fenelon.  All  three  lines  of  thought  have  in  one  respect 
a  common  outcome,  inasmuch  as  they  each,  though  on  different 
grounds,  conclude  that  the  Absolute  is  unknowable.  The  Perfect  is 
unknowable  because,  as  pure  subject,  it  contains  no  determinations; 
the  Infinite  because  it  is  pure  object  and  so  wholly  opposed  to  the 
subject;  the  One,  because  it  is  the  negation  of  all  opposition  and  of 
all  identity,  and  therefore  contains  neither  subject  nor  object. 
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Pure  metaphysics  escapes  many  difficulties  by  remaining  wholly  in 
the  empyrean,  and  assuming  no  responsibility  for  experience.  Another 
type,  the  '  Metaphysics  of  the  Absolute  Whole,'  attempts  to  use  its 
Absolute  to  explain  experience,  to  combine  the  Absolute  with  the 
Relative.  This  divides  again,  according  as  the  Absolute  with  which 
it  works  is  the  Perfect  or  the  Infinite.  Spinoza  is  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  former,  materialism  of  the  latter.  Spinoza's  system  is 
really  an  acosmism,  an  absolute  determination  of  all  particulars, 
not,  as  is  often  alleged,  an  atheism.  For  his  '  substance '  is  not  the 
Indeterminate,  the  cosmic  substrate,  but  the  Perfect  Being  of  the- 
ology. Materialism  attempts  to  explain  experience  from  the  Indeter- 
minate. Combined  with  the  principle  of  evolution,  it  explains  the 
higher  by  the  lower,  thought  by  life,  life  by  matter,  the  Perfect  (as 
goal)  from  the  Infinite  (original  chaos,  the  'homogeneous').  Finally, 
in  analogy  to  the  monism  of  the  One  in  pure  metaphysics,  we  have  a 
monism  of  the  Absolute  Whole  which  would  combine  Perfect  and 
Infinite  as  explanation  of  experience,  and  this  is  the  system  of  Hegel 
with  its  well-known  doctrine  of  antitheses  and  reconciliation.  All 
metaphysics  is  thus  shown  to  be  unfounded  and  futile,  because  the 
result  of  illegitimate  abstraction  and  isolation  of  the  Ideas. 

The  third  main  division  of  the  work,  which  attempts  an  interpreta- 
tion of  experience,  is  less  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  seems  almost 
too  easy  a  demonstration  that  neither  individual  nor  universe  can  be 
understood  save  as  a  self-conscious  organism.  This  conception  alone 
does  justice  to  the  Ideas  in  their  strictly  correlative  and  immanent  use. 
If  we  banish  from  our  explanation  of  experience  all  possibility,  and 
so  do  not  attempt  to  explain  knowledge  by  recourse  to  the  unknow- 
able and  inexplicable,  we  must  accept  idealism  as  the  sole  rational 
interpretation.  "  A  complete  and  rigorous  idealism  is  the  true  and 
only  empiricism."  This  applied  to  the  universe  means  a  pantheism, 
"  not  a  metaphysical  pantheism  which  denies  the  conscious  per- 
sonality of  God,"  but  a  theory  which  maintains  that  "  a  universal 
thought  can  be  ...  really  individual,  personal,  and  conscious."  In 
this  the  author  parts  company  with  Renouvier,  and  criticises  the 
latter's  '  criticism  '  as  inconsistent  with  itself. 

In  a  recent  notice  of  Riehl's  Science  and  Metaphysics  in  this  REVIEW, 
I  suggested  that  the  book,  while  criticising  metaphysics,  had  no  lack 
of  metaphysics  of  its  own,  if  we  mean  by  metaphysics  an  attempt  to 
understand  reality.  The  same  remark  suggests  itself  at  once  with 
regard  to  the  present  work,  and  while  it  may  be  foolish  to  quarrel 
with  an  author  over  his  use  of  terms,  it  seems  just  as  well  to  be 
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frank  and  own  that  one  is  attempting  —  by  a  more  critical  method 
and  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  thought  —  the  old 
problem  of  philosophy.  If  one's  investigations  in  logic  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  thought  can  know  nothing  of  reality,  one  may  delude 
oneself  with  the  plausible  fancy  that  all  contaminating  contact  with 
reality  or  metaphysics  has  been  escaped ;  but  if,  as  with  Dr.  Cory's 
work,  the  outcome  is  to  affirm  the  complete  rationality  of  experience, 
it.  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  protest  so  much.  Another  question 
which  naturally  arises  is  as  to  the  'relation  of  the  author's  method  and 
result  to  those  of  Hegel.  Whatever  one  may  think  as  to  Hegel's 
metaphysics,  he  certainly  attempted  a  criticism  of  the  categories  ;  and 
instead  of  merely  placing  him  with  the  metaphysicians,  it  would  be 
more  instructive  if  an  author  who  maintains  that  the  "real  is  rational  " 
were  to  compare  more  closely  his  own  criticism  with  that  of  the 
'metaphysician,'  and  show  just  where  and  how  one  remains  in 
experience  while  the  other  leaves  it. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  work  takes  its  illustrations  chiefly 
from  Cartesianism;  but  it  is  certainly  suggestive,  and  one  need  not 
accept  the  precise  formulation  of  the  Ideas  given  by  the  author  to 
find  the  general  analysis  a  useful  method  for  the  classification  of 
metaphysical  systems.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Gory  will  work 
out  more  thoroughly  the  positive  and  constructive  portion  of  his 
theory ;  but,  from  the  outline  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  book  will 
take  its  place  among  the  best  works  of  the  newer  French  movement 
in  criticism  and  idealism.  j  TT  rrUFTS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Schopenhauer  s  System  in  its  Philosophical  Significance.  By 
WILLIAM  CALDWELL,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Social 
Philosophy,  Northwestern  University,  etc.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  —  pp.  xviii,  538. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  description  of  which  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  the  REVIEW,  informs  us  that  it  is  substantially 
the  outcome  of  the  public  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  logic  class- 
room of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  close  of  his  tenure  of 
the  Shaw  Fellowship,  but  that  he  has  departed  altogether  from  the 
lecture  form  and  has  presented  his  matter  in  the  shape  of  several 
philosophical  essays.  Each  chapter  aims  to  set  forth  some  particular 
phase  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  in  its  relation  to  the  entire 
system,  and  thus  to  suggest  the  significance  of  his  thought  as  an 
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organic  whole.  Professor  Caldwell  does  not,  so  he  claims,  attempt 
to  give  us  an  exposition  "  or  even  an  ^position  and  criticism  "  of 
his  philosopher's  teaching,  but  desires  "to  connect  Schopenhauer 
with  some  few  broad  lines  of  philosophical  and  general  thought,  and 
with  some  few  broad  principles  of  human  nature."  He  endeavors 
"  to  set  forth  Schopenhauer's  general  suggestiveness  and  the  philo- 
sophical roots  of  some  of  his  leading  ideas,  rather  than  to  give  a 
critical  exposition  of  his  thought."  He  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  hopes  that  his  work  "  may  afford 
reflective  matter  for  those  who  have  an  interest  in  Schopenhauer." 

Professor  Caldwell  holds  that  though  the  study  of  his  volume 
presupposes  "  some  elementary  knowledge  "  of  Schopenhauer,  it  con- 
tains enough  positive  statement  from  and  about  him  to  render  the 
contents  intelligible  to  "  the  ordinary  reader."  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  the  writer  expects  a  little  too  much  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  more  unfor- 
tunate method  of  treatment  than  the  one  employed  by  him.  He 
attempts,  not  merely  to  interpret  the  teachings  of  the  great  pessimist 
and  to  criticise  them,  but  to  present  a  philosophy  of  his  own.  Expo- 
sitions, criticisms,  and  original  Weltanschauungen  are  so  crowded 
together  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  various 
elements.  In  his  preface,  Professor  Caldwell  asks  our  pardon  for  this 
fault,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  "  I  crave  indul- 
gence," he  says,  "for  the  supreme  liberty  I  have  taken  in  often 
speaking  for  my  author,  and  in  often,  perhaps,  identifying  my  expo- 
sition or  criticism  or  philosophy  with  his  name  or  his  principles.  If 
I  have  made  him  speak  and  appear  significant,  that  is  all  I  care 
about."  As  a  consequence  of  "  the  supreme  liberty  "  which  Professor 
Caldwell  has  taken,  "  the  ordinary  reader  "  and  the  extraordinary 
one,  too,  for  that  matter,  will  often  find  it  hard  to  tell  exactly  whether 
Schopenhauer  or  his  representative  is  speaking.  Fairness  demands 
that  each  person  shall  have  a  chance  to  tell  his  story  without  inter- 
ference. Historians  of  philosophy  have  long  ago  discovered  that,  it 
will  not  do  to  interrupt  the  chief  speaker  too  frequently,  and  to  be 
continually  endeavoring  to  set  him  right.  The  best  way  to  make 
Schopenhauer  appear  insignificant  is  to  stand  by  his  side  and  prompt 
him  all  the  time.  Professor  Caldwell  will,  perhaps,  rejoin  that  he 
is  not  posing  as  an  interpreter,  or  even  as  a  critic,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  who  is  desirous  of  building  a  new  system  on  Scho- 
penhauerian  foundations.  But  he  could  have  served  his  purpose 
better,  had  he  first  given  us  a  careful  exposition  of  the  master's  doc- 
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trines,  and  had  he  then  pointed  out  the  elements  of  permanent  value 
in  the  same.  In  conclusion  he  might  have  developed  his  own  views 
on  the  lines  of  Schopenhauer's  thought.  In  this  way,  we  might  have 
received  something  much  more  clear  and  definite.  Perhaps  the 
original  "  lecture  form  "  of  the  work  accounts  for  these  defects. 

Another  unfortunate  characteristic  of  Professor  CaldwelPs  work 
is  its  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  The  author  never  seems  to  be 
quite  sure  of  his  ground.  After  stating  an  opinion  he  frequently 
retracts  it,  or  at  least  qualifies  his  remarks  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  them  of  their  original  force  and  meaning.  For  example,  one 
of  the  chief  contentions  of  the  book  is  that  Schopenhauer  is  an  illu- 
sionist, and  that  his  illusionism  is  due  to  his  acceptance  of  idealism, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  his  troubles.  Professor  Caldwell's  discus- 
sion of  this  point  is  an  interesting  piece  of  intellectual  vacillation. 
First  he  tells  us  that  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  "  undoubtedly  real- 
istic and  dynamic,  and  at  least  half  materialistic  "  (p.  65).  Then  we 
are  informed  that  "  Schopenhauer  is  always  an  idealist  in  the  sense 
that  he  believes  that  reality  is  not  always  just  what  it  seems  to  be  " 
(p.  66).  On  page  67,  we  read  that  Schopenhauer  is  a  transcendental 
idealist  or  a  transcendental  realist;  on  page  71,  that  "the  system 
retains  to  the  end  an  illusory  character  bred  of  its  erroneous  initial 
acceptance  of  subjective  idealism";  on  page  72,  "anyhow,  it  is  true 
that  idealism  in  Schopenhauer  leads  to  illusionism,  and  that  illusion- 
ism  leads  to  nihilism,  etc.";  on  page  78,  "Schopenhauer  could  not 
satisfy  his  mind  with  the  results  of  idealism,  just  because  he  believed 
that  it  meant  reducing  in  this  way  the  world  into  terms  of  mere 
knowledge,  i.e.,  into  a  sort  of  pan-phenomenalism  ";  on  page  79,  "it 
may  be  said  .  .  .  that  the  very  fact  of  Schopenhauer's  seeking  a  bridge 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  again  proves  that  he  was 
not  a  consistent  idealist";  on  page  83,  "it  is  his  unfortunate  pro- 
visional acceptance  of  subjective  idealism  which  gives  to  his  phil- 
osophy its  transcendental  character";  on  page  84,  "the  idealism, 
however,  which  Schopenhauer  on  the  whole  assumed  to  be  true  .  .  . 
was  not  so  much  mere  subjective  idealism  as  '  ordinary '  or  '  empiri- 
cal '  idealism."  Professor  Caldwell  evidently  regards  Schopenhauer 
as  an  illusionist  because  he  taught  that  "  knowledge  somehow  falsi- 
fies things"  (p.  117).  And  after  having  said  this,  he  takes  pains  to 
show  us  how,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  "the  meaning  of  things  is 
always  something  that  one  feels  and  sees  rather  than  thinks  and  infers," 
and  that  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  world-principle  or  the  real 
reality,  the  will,  in  our  own  consciousness.  It  seems,  then,  that 
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Schopenhauer  is  not  such  an  arch-illusionist  after  all !  A  philoso- 
pher who  gives  us  a  personal  introduction  to  the  thing-in-itself,  and 
allows  us  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  Maya,  cannot  be  accused  of  illu- 
sionism  merely  because  he  distrusts  conceptual  knowledge  as  a 
means  of  revealing  the  innermost  essence  of  things.  Besides,  if 
Schopenhauer  is  an  illusionist,  Professor  Caldwell  comes  pretty  near 
being  one  himself.  "  If  by  knowledge,"  he  declares,  "  we  mean  the 
dissecting  intellectual  activity  of  the  understanding,  then  in  that 
case  we  know  the  world  only  in  sections  and  'in  part.'  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  sections  has,  of  course,  more  of  a  practical  than 
a  theoretical  value"  (p.  499).  "Of  course  the  real — I  wish  to 
avoid  the  expression  the  ultimate  real —  is  in  its  central  life  or  essence 
unknowable,  in  the  sense  that  life  is  greater  than  knowledge  and 
cannot  be  grasped  by  something  that  it  merely  engenders  or  creates 
(knowledge),  and  that  it  cannot  be  grasped  by  anything  short  of  the 
impulse  after  life  which  it  essentially  is  itself  "  (p.  502  ;  cf.  also 
pp.  122,  159,  161-166,  447,  455,  478>  etc.). 

But  let  us  turn  to  Professor  Caldwell's  own  philosophy,  which  we 
shall  have  to  dig  out  of  the  chaotic  heap  in  which  the  author  has 
buried  it.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  explain  its  naive  dogma- 
tism, and  to  reconcile  its  glaring  inconsistencies.  —  It  is  absurd  to  talk 
about  the  hidden  essence  of  things,  of  a  something  behind  things 
which  we  either  know  not  at  all,  or  which  we  know  only  in  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  intellect.  The  subjective  and  objective  are  not  separate; 
the  categories  or  forms  of  thought  (space,  time,  cause,  substance, 
number,  and  plurality)  are  real  aspects  of  things,  real  in  the  world 
that  we  know.  The  real  has  both  subjective  and  objective  factors. 
The  world  that  we  know  is  both  spiritual  and  material.  Our  experi- 
ence of  reality  is  reality.  What  we  perceive,  or  experience,  or  are 
compelled  to  think  about  the  world,  is  true  of  the  world  ;  indeed  is 
part  of  the  world.  Things  are  what  they  appear  to  our  consciousness; 
there  are  no  things  '  apart  from '  consciousness.  The  world  is  a 
spiritual  world,  a  world  in  which  psychical  beings  really  exist  as 
fundamental  or  ultimate  constituent  elements  (pp.  81  ff.,  90  ff.,  93-98, 
no,  147  ff.,  159,  375  note,  419). 

Now  take  the  following  :  We  have  a  sense  for  reality,  through 
which  we  know  the  will.  Reality  is  for  us  what  we  find  it  to  be  in 
our  volition,  and  what  we  make  it  to  be  in  our  volition.  In  a  sense, 
reality  is  what  we  evolve  or  will.  Reality  is  not  merely  something 
that  we  know  on  the  outside,  but  something  that  we  in  a  sense  are. 
Our  knowledge  of  reality  is  the  sense  we  have  of  reality  as  affecting 
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our  action  and  our  volition  (pp.  158,  159,  161,  165).  In  impulse  we 
know  reality  directly,  for  impulse  is  psychical  and  physical  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  It  is  the  physical  process  or  movement  in 
impulse  which  gives  us  the  sensation  of  reality  —  nay,  which  is  reality 
(p.  81).  Neither  the  will  nor  the  idea  is  the  ultimate  reality  in  man's 
nature,  but  both  of  them  together;  the  idea  is  the  parallel  accom- 
paniment to  the  will  (p.  82).  The  idea  can  only  be  understood  as 
an  expression  of  the  will,  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  the  will  has 
of  itself  (p.  477).  All  ideas  and  thoughts  are  purely  mental  functions, 
and  mental  functions  are  also  at  the  same  time  organic  or  corporeal 
functions;  we  have  always  a  feeling,  even  though  it  is  only  vague,  of 
our  mental  and  corporeal  unity  (p.  184  ;  cf.  also  pp.  181  ff.).  What  a 
philosophy  this  is !  Spiritualism,  Voluntarism,  Materialism,  Paral- 
lelism, and  various  other  conceptions  are  combined  without  any 
attempt  to  account  for  their  apparent  contradictions.  Sometimes 
the  ultimate  reality  is  physical,  sometimes  psychical,  sometimes  both. 

But  let  us  take  the  voluntaristic  tack  and  proceed.  The  will  is  the 
true  reality,  and  we  come  face  to  face  with  it  in  consciousness.  I 
know  reality  only  in  so  far  as  I  will  it  or  live  it  (p.  159).  All  knowl- 
edge short  of  our  volitional  consciousness  of  ourselves  is  necessarily 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  From  the  standpoint  of  conceptual 
knowledge  alone,  the  consistent  philosopher  is  necessarily  to  a  large 
extent  a  sceptic  (pp.  478,  165).  We  are  conscious  that  this  will  or 
effort  is  an  individual  will,  a  personal  will.  Man  thinks  of  himself  as 
a  real  individual  because  he  is  partly  conscious  of  acting  and  willing 
as  a  real  individual.  The  will  strives  after  more  complete  individu- 
ality, after  ever  more  and  more  concrete  expression;  at  least  the  will 
of  man  is  always  striving  after  a  more  complete  assertion  of  his  per- 
sonality (p.  430).  The  intellect  tends  to  universalize  things,  to  see 
them  only  in  the  light  of  their  universal  relations;  the  will  individu- 
alizes (pp.  430,  464).  The  will  gives  things  and  human  beings  an 
element  of  particularity,  of  existence  in  and  for  self  (p.  464).  The 
tendency  of  man  to  be  real  in  his  own  life  and  personality,  is  the 
highest  tendency  of  the  universe.  Just  because  this  is  an  effort  of 
his  will,  and  not  a  mere  idea  of  his  intellect,  may  he  lay  hold  on  a 
separate  personal  existence  and  claim  it  as  his  own  (p.  465). 

That  man  has  willed,  and  that  he  has  accomplished  something  in 
his  volition,  is  the  best  proof  that  the  world  is  rational,  and  is  making 
for  the  realization  of  rational  purpose.  The  world  is  not  unconscious; 
there  is  no  merely  unconscious  will.  The  world  represents  an  energy 
or  a  force  which  asserts  itself  in  different  degrees  of  consciousness 
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(p.  474).  Reality  is  evolving  in  some  direction  and  to  some  end. 
The  highest  purposes  and  volitions  of  conscious  human  beings  are  that 
end  (p.  451).  The  ultimate  fact  of  the  world  is  a  process,  a  force,  an 
evolution.  The  ends  of  the  world  are  already  determined  by  the  world- 
will,  and  the  intellect  can  at  most  discern  ways  and  means  by  which 
these  ends  are  to  be  attained.  It  may  be  said  that  the  ends  of  the 
world  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  read  along  the  lines  of  what  the 
world-will  has  already  achieved  in  history  and  in  civilization,  as  well 
as  in  the  adaptations  that  are  apparent  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and 
men  (p.  462). 

What  is  this  world-will  ?  It  is  God.  God  is  the  will  of  the  world 
as  characterized  by  its  highest  purposes,  which  we  feel  and  see  in 
our  own  human  consciousness.  We  know  the  cosmic  will  immedi- 
ately in  our  feelings  and  in  our  impulses,  and  we  are  enabled  through 
moral  and  idealistic  faith  to  credit  it  with  the  fulfilment  of  those  ideal 
ends  and  purposes  which  we  see  only  faintly  suggested,  partly  for 
sense  and  partly  for  imagination,  in  the  real  world  (p.  416).  We  have 
no  conceptual  knowledge  of  God.  We  have  only  an  organic  appre- 
hension of  the  world-will,  only  such  knowledge  as  is  necessary  for  the 
practical  purposes  .of  life,  necessary  to  constitute  for  us  a  permanent 
motive  towards  further  volition  and  development.  Man's  higher 
will  may  attain  to  a  reality  in  this  cosmic  will,  if  he  but  trust  the 
affirmation  of  his  consciousness  which  tells  him  that  he  is  in  relation 
to  it  throughout  his  whole  experience  (p.  423).  If  man  can  become 
real  as  will,  he  will  become  really  real,  and  not  merely  ideally  real. 
The  effort  after  ideal  volition  and  ideal  purpose  is  for  the  individual 
the  highest  reality  in  the  universe  (pp.  427  if.).  The  world-will  sus- 
tains an  absolute  relation  to  my  will  —  its  volition  determines  my 
reality  as  a  person  ;  all  mere  'things'  sustain  only  a  relative  relation 
to  my  will  —  they  can  be  used  by  me  as  instruments  or  tools.  Human 
persons  and  the  supreme  will  of  the  universe  are  the  only  ultimate 
existences.  With  the  question  of  what  the  world  is  apart  from  human 
purposes,  we  cannot  possibly  have  anything  to  do  (p.  no). 

Professor  CaldwelFs  troubles  multiply  as  his  'system'  develops. 
The  world  consists  of  a  mass  of  individual  wills.  These  wills  are 
expressions  of  a  cosmic  force  or  will,  and  are  determined  by  such  a 
will.  How  do  we  know  all  this  ?  Why,  immediately,  of  course;  in 
our  own  feelings  and  impulses,  in  our  highest  purposes,  we  know  the 
cosmic  will.  And  we  believe  that  God  will  realize  our  ideal  ends 
and  purposes.  And  if  we  believe  all  that,  why  then  our  "higher 
will  "  "  may  attain  to  a  reality  in  this  cosmic  will,"  whatever  that 
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may  mean.  The  divine  will,  which  is  not  "a  mere  potency,  but  a  living, 
organic  thing,"  determines  the  reality  of  the  individual  wills;  and  yet 
"  human  persons  "  and  "  the  supreme  will  of  the  universe  "  are  both 
"ultimate  existences,"  the  only  ultimate  existences.  If  the  human 
will  is  a  manifestation  of  the  cosmic  will,  how  can  it  attain  to  a 
reality  in  this  cosmic  will  that  it  does  not  already  possess  ?  More- 
over, if  the  individual  human  will  is  determined  by  the  universal  will, 
what  can  the  intellect  do  more  than  make  us  conscious  of  the  ends 
prescribed  by  God  ?  What  can  it  mean  to  say,  as  Professor  Caldwell 
says,  that  "  the  intellect,  in  making  man  conscious  of  an  ideal  world, 
becomes  an  active  thing"  (p.  479);  and  that  "our  artistic  and 
religious  and  social  consciousness,  so  far  from  merely  furnishing  us 
with  unattainable  ideals  (Ideas),  may  all  become  dynamic  elements 
in  our  lives  "  (p.  497)  ? 

Professor  Caldwell  could  have  done  us  a  greater  service,  in  my 
opinion,  if  he  had  given  us  a  careful  and  comprehensive  exposition  and 
criticism  of  Schopenhauer's  system,  and  taken  care  to  indicate  clearly 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  own  philosophy.  But  his  work 
lacks  thoroughness  and  systematic  unity.  It  discusses  the  various 
problems  in  their  isolation,  and  does  not  reach  down  to  any  under- 
lying principles  which  might  give  coherence  and  unity  to  the  whole. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Die  psychologischen  Grundlagen  der  Beziehungen  zwischen  Sprechen 
iind  Denken.  B.  ERDMANN.  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  II,  3,  pp.  355-416;  III, 
i,  pp.  31-48. 

After  a  brief  historical  sketch  and  a  general  statement  of  the  problem, 
the  author  passes  on  to  the  kinds  of  ideas  with  whose  relations  he  is 
concerned.  The  two  great  classes  are  word-ideas  (words  perceived, 
remembered,  etc.,  without  regard  to  their  significance)  and  meaning-ideas 
(Bedeutungsvorstellungeii).  Word-ideas  include  the  four  classes  of  acous- 
tic, motor,  optical,  and  graphic  words.  Under  each  we  have  the  sub- 
divisions, perceived,  remembered,  and  imagined  words;  or,  according  to 
another  classification,  concrete  words  {e.g.,  words  as  heard  at  a  particular 
time,  with  special  intonation,  loudness,  etc.)  and  abstract  words.  —  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  union  of  word-  and  meaning-ideas  follows.  Its  chief  con- 
clusions are:  (i)  The  material  elements  of  every  language  are  groups 
of  acoustic  and  motor  word-ideas.  To  these  complexes,  meaning-ideas  are 
joined.  Psychologically  regarded,  the  union,  even  in  the  most  compli- 
cated forms,  is  associative.  (2)  Logical  thinking  presupposes  these  asso- 
ciative complexes.  "  The  logical  relations  of  the  judgment,"  however, 
"  are  not  the  associative  union  of  the  ideas,  but  the  actual  relations  of 
what  is  represented  "  by  the  ideas.  Hence  (3)  the  logical  laws  should  not 
be  regarded  as  mere  associations  of  ideas.  —  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
development  of  speech  in  the  individual,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
understanding  of  speech.  First  come  pure  acoustic  word-ideas  (concrete), 
from  which  the  other  classes  of  acoustic  word-ideas  gradually  develop,  and 
which  are  in  time  united  with  meaning-ideas.  In  the  second  stage,  acoustic 
meaning-ideas  are  developed  into  acoustic-motor  meaning-ideas.  The 
acoustic  words  now  become  those  of  one's  own  voice.  Of  course,  many 
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acoustic-motor  ideas  still  lack  the  element  of  meaning.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  after  the  names  of  objects  have  been  well  learned,  the  perception  of 
the  object  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  presence  in  consciousness 
of  the  corresponding  word-idea.  The  union  of  perception  and  word-idea  in 
such  cases  is  not,  however,  altogether  destroyed.  The  reproductive  effect 
of  the  complex  may  be  of  slight  intensity,  but  is  never  quite  wanting. 
When  the  reproductive  excitation  is  so  feeble  as  not  to  bring  the  word-idea 
to  consciousness,  it  may  be  called  an  unconscious  excitation.  Besides  the 
unconscious  excitation  of  word-ideas,  we  have  that  of  meaning-ideas  : 
familiar  words  are  often  used  like  counters,  without  our  being  conscious  of 
their  meaning.  —  In  the  second  period,  appear  the  two  types  of  acoustic  and 
motor  word-memory.  The  understanding  of  speech  takes  various  forms. 
Before  the  child  learns  to  speak,  the  motor  element  is  absent;  later,  it  may 
be  present  in  various  degrees.  Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  the  meaning- 
idea  is  aroused  varies  greatly.  In  imitative  speech,  also,  we  have  several 
classes.  The  imitation  may  be  (i)  without  understanding  and  immediate  (a 
reproduction  of  words  just  heard),  (2)  without  understanding  and  mediate, 
(3)  with  understanding  and  immediate,  (4)  with  understanding  and  pro- 
duced by  the  help  of  acoustic  word-images  (mediate,  I),  (5)  with  under- 
standing and  produced  by  unconscious  excitations  of  acoustic  word-images 
(mediate,  II).  The  last  form  is  speech  proper.  This  may  be  either  Laut- 
sprechen  or  lautloses  Sprechen.  The  remainder  of  the  article  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  formulas  of  the  different  forms  of  speech,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  speech,  and  with  the  explanation  of  the  physiological  relations  by 
the  help  of  geometrical  diagrams.  —  The  second  article  continues  the  dis- 
cussion begun  in  the  previous  number.  The  third  stage  in  the  psychological 
development  of  speech  is  writing.  In  three  respects  optical  symbols 
occupy  a  secondary  position  :  (i)  they  are  not  a  necessary  constituent  of 
the  language  of  normal  human  beings,  as  acoustic  elements  are  ;  (2)  they 
are  a  less  original  element  of  speech  and  thought  than  the  motor-sensory 
elements ;  (3)  they  represent  objects,  not  immediately,  but  only  through 
the  mediation  of  oral  speech.  Their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
remove,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  spatial  and  temporal  limitations  of 
oral  speech.  —  Even  before  the  use  of  writing,  many  objects  of  sense- 
perception  become  optical  symbols.  Both  objects  of  nature  and  artificial 
products  may  be  symbolic.  The  so-called  picture-writing  of  the  aborigines 
of  America,  since  it  represents  meanings  immediately,  must  be  referred  to 
a  stage  preceding  written  speech  proper.  We  have  the  latter,  as  soon  as 
optical  symbols  are  used  to  represent  elements  of  oral  speech.  The  high- 
est and  simplest  form  of  written  speech  is  that  in  which  the  characters 
represent  single  letters,  rather  than  words  or  syllables.  Further  develop- 
ments of  this  form  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  separation  of  words,  and  in  the 
use  of  punctuation  marks,  accents,  abbreviations,  mathematical  symbols,  etc. 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 
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The  Religious  Consciousness  of  Children.     MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 
New  World,  No.  20,  pp.  705-719. 

This  article  deals  with  the  question  of  the  religious  training  of  children, 
in  the  light  of  recent  developments  in  child-study.  To  give  religious  train- 
ing is  to  enlarge  and  spiritualize  the  childish  concept  of  God.  To  this  end, 
we  must  develop  "a  sort  of  independence  of  sense-experience."  The  child 
must  have  images  of  God  ;  but  these  should  be  purified  as  far  as  possible, 
and  all  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  "  the  more  permanent  aspects  of 
the  God-idea  "  —  the  wisdom  and  love  of  the  divine  nature.  By  thus  teach- 
ing the  child  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  unessential  ele- 
ments in  his  concept  of  God,  one  may  help  him  out  of  many  perplexities  of 
his  childish  theology.  ELLEN  B 


Ueber  willkurliche  Vorstellungsverbindung.     STEPHAN  WITASEK.     Z.  f  . 
Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XII,  3,  4,  pp.  185-225. 

The  writer  first  analyzes  one  form  of  the  "  voluntary  connection  of  repre- 
sentations." He  then  discusses  other  forms  of  the  phenomenon  in  order  to 
show  its  general  characteristics.  I.  Representations  are  classed  as  direct 
(anschaulicli),  and  indirect  or  symbolic  (unanschaulich).  One  must  be 
extremely  familiar  with  an  object,  to  have  a  direct  representation  of  it  the 
moment  it  is  suggested.  Otherwise,  when  one  is  called  upon  to  represent 
an  object  directly,  and  succeeds  in  so  doing,  there  will  be  (i)  an  act  of  will 
applied  to  the  direct  representation  ;  (2)  an  indirect  representation,  for  the 
object  of  the  will  must  be  represented  in  some  way  ;  and  (3)  a  transition 
from  the  indirect  to  the  direct  representation,  by  means  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  two,  which  will  itself  be  involved 
in  the  indirect  representation.  This  transition  is  indirect,  if  the  elements  of 
the  direct  representation  are  given  singly  in  the  indirect  ;  it  is  direct  if  the 
direct  representation  is  symbolized  as  a  whole  in  the  indirect.  The  playing 
of  unfamiliar  music  from  the  notes,  involves  the  first  type  of  transition  ;  the 
humming  of  a  familiar  tune  when  the  name  is  mentioned,  implies  the  second. 
The  association  of  ideas  (taking  the  word  «  association  '  in  its  psychological 
and  not  in  its  psycho-physiological  acceptation)  is  too  mechanical  a  process 
to  explain  this  connection,  in  which  we  have  the  terms  of  the  indirect  repre- 
sentation chosen  arbitrarily,  the  relation  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
representations  distinctly  represented,  and  the  will  (to  represent  directly) 
consciously  operative.  Yet  the  correctness  of  the  direct  representation  is 
wholly  determined  by  the  correctness  of  the  indirect.  If  the  transition 
must  be  of  the  indirect  type,  it  is  hindered  when  ideas  which  cannot  be 
taken  over  into  the  direct  representation  tend  to  appear  in  the  indirect,  and 
are  not  inhibited  by  the  attention.  This  fact  explains  the  difficulty  which 
beginners  experience  in  passing  from  one  musical  rhythm  to  another,  and 
still  more  in  combining  two  rhythms.  The  attributes  of  an  object  may  be 
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directly  or  indirectly  represented  in  the  indirect  representation.  If  I  say 
that  X  is  a  person  of  my  own  height,  I  produce  in  the  hearer  a  direct  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  X's  characteristics  ;  if  I  give  his  height  in  centimetres, 
I  produce  an  indirect  representation  of  the  same  characteristic.  An  in- 
direct representation  becomes  more  effective  in  calling  up  the  direct,  as 
more  and  more  elements  of  the  direct  are  directly  represented  in  it.  The 
direct  representation  of  an  object  is  facilitated  by  practice.  The  degree  of 
directness  in  the  indirect  representation,  and  the  degree  of  practice  which 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  direct  representation  of  a  given  object,  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  each  other.  —  II.  Four  types  of  voluntary  transition 
from  one  representation  to  another  are  conceivable,  viz.,  transition  from 
a  direct  representation  to  a  direct,  from  a  direct  to  an  indirect,  from  an  in- 
direct to  an  indirect,  and  from  an  indirect  to  a  direct.  However,  (i)  it  is 
not  actually  possible  to  pass  from  one  direct  representation  of  a  given  object 
to  another,  without  the  mediation  of  an  indirect  representation  which  cor- 
responds to  this  second  direct  representation  ;  (2)  no  instance  of  voluntary 
transition  from  a  direct  to  an  indirect  representation  can  be  cited,  for  the 
economy  of  mental  activity  is  such  that  we  always  content  ourselves  with 
an  indirect  representation,  if  this  will  serve  our  turn  ;  and  (3)  neither  can 
an  example  of  such  transition  from  an  indirect  to  another  indirect  repre- 
sentation, "  in  the  sphere  of  mere  representation,"  be  named.  Every 
judgment  which  has  a  relation  as  its  object  is  a  case  of  voluntary  connec- 
tion of  two  representations.  (4)  However  common  the  transition  from  an 
indirect  to  a  direct  representation  may  be,  both  representations  must  be  of 
the  same  object.  Yet,  though  the  will  is  concerned  in  representation  only 
in  this  connection,  it  is  indirectly  concerned  in  all  analysis,  synthesis,  and 
identification.  —  The  views  here  expressed  differ  from  the  "  apperception 
psychology  "  (of  Wundt),  in  denying  that  the  association  processes  are  the 
basis  of  every  sort  of  connection  of  representations.  They  diverge  from 
the  recent  "  association  psychology  "  (of  Miinsterberg  and  of  Ziehen),  in 
refusing  to  reduce  the  will  to  an  ordinary  sensation  complex.  The  writer 
is  a  pupil  of  Meinong,  and  confesses  his  inability  to  distinguish  his  own 
conclusions  from  those  of  his  master.  E  A  McC  GAMBLE 

La  genese  des    grands   hommes.      H.    JOLY.     Rev.    Ph.,    XXI,    n, 
pp.  481-497. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  a  transcript  from  the  titlepage  of  a  two-volume 
work  by  M.  Odin.  The  method,  results,  and  doctrine  of  the  author  are 
successively  reviewed  and  criticised  by  M.  Joly.  M.  Odin  has  undertaken 
the  instructive  task  of  exhibiting  the  causes  which,  in  the  development  of 
mankind,  have  occasioned  the  appearance  of  great  men  in  the  world.  This 
is  made  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  influences  which  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  humanity.  In  order  to  determine  who  are 
*  great  men,' the  statistical  method  is  relied  upon,  metaphysic  or  psychology 
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being  avowedly  outside  the  province  of  the  author.  The  magnitude  of  the 
work  forces  us  to  adopt  an  extremely  narrow  type  as  significant  of  the 
'great  man,'  viz.,  French  men  of  letters  included  within  the  period  1300- 
1800.  Of  these,  6382  in  number,  biographical  sources  yield  623  about 
whose  environment  and  history  sufficient  is  known  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  suitable  environment  is  a  force  more  potent  than  heredity  in  indi- 
vidual development,  and  upon  this  is  also  based  the  doctrine  that  environ- 
ment is  antagonistic  to  heredity.  CARL  y  TQWER 

L'antithkse  dans  Fexpression  des  Emotions.      CH.    F£RE.       Rev.  Ph., 
XXI,  n,  pp.  498-501. 

In  the  present  article  the  author  brings  to  our  notice  a  number  of  facts 
in  connection  with  Darwin's  principle  of  Antithesis,  which  occupies  so 
important  a  place  in  the  theory  of  emotions  held  by  the  latter.  Certain 
emotions,  as  pleasure  and  displeasure,  are  accompanied  by  physical  condi- 
tions of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  no  room  for  the  play  of  the  voluntary 
antithesis.  For  this  reason  the  false  character  of  emotions,  however  skilfully 
counterfeited,  cannot  escape  detection  ;  for  muscular,  vascular,  secretory,  and 
other  phenomena,  not  subordinated  to  voluntary  control,  contrive  to  bring 
about  that  peculiar  lack  of  harmony  observable  in  the  countenance  given 
over  to  the  play  of  false  expression.  The  antithesis  has,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  normal  expression  of  emotions,  but  often  plays  an  important 
rdle  in  neuropathic  cases  ;  the  expressions,  at  first  voluntarily  feigned,  be- 
coming thereafter  organized  under  the  influence  of  habit  into  mere  reflexes. 

CARL  V.  TOWER. 


ETHICAL. 

Ursprung  und  socialer  Charakter  des  Rechts.     LUDWIG  STEIN.     Ar. 
f.  sys.  Ph.,  Ill,  i,  pp.  79-98. 

This  article  is  a  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  work,  entitled  Die  Sociale 
Frage  im  Lichte  der  Philosophic.  The  three  views  of  '  right,'  as  "  a 
product  of  nature,  an  innate  idea,  or  a  voluntary  institution,"  were  distin- 
guished by  the  Stoics,  who  held  that  the  source  of  right  is  to  be  found  in 
<f>v(ri<s.  The  writer  also  adopts  this  view.  In  the  typical  movements  of 
defence,  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals,  is  found  the  origin  of  the  jus 
talionis.  With  the  increasing  solidarity  of  the  tribe,  personal  right  was 
more  and  more  merged  in  the  right  of  the  clan.  When  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property  arose,  men  began  to  seek  satisfaction  of  their 
wrongs  by  attacking  the  property,  rather  than  the  person,  of  the  offender. 
With  the  origin  of  the  monarchical  idea,  the  sovereign  became  the 
incorporated  right,  and  laws  were  at  first  only  the  general  formulation 
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of  his  will.  A  higher  stage  of  development  was  reached  when  laws  came 
to  represent  the  more  abstract  will  of  the  people.  The  modern  era  is 
characterized  by  the  development  of  international  law,  and  the  tendency 
to  recognize  universal  rights,  which  is  concomitant  with  the  efforts  to 
establish  a  universal  language,  a  universal  religion,  and  a  universal  moral- 
ity. —  The  differentiation  of  civil,  religious,  and  ethical  laws  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  The  first  step  was  made  by  the  use  of  writing,  and 
the  consequent  distinction  between  written  (civil)  and  unwritten  laws  ;  but 
the  separation  is  by  no  means  complete  at  the  present  day. 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 

Morality  and  the  Belief  in  the  Supernatural.     ELIZA  RITCHIE.     Int. 
J.  E.,  VII,  2,  pp.  180-191. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  make  plain  the  salient  features  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion.  But,  since 
religion  may  be  merely  a  reverence  for  nature,  as  well  as  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  this  latter  definite  phrase  is  used  as  less  ambiguous  than  the 
general  term  'religion.'  In  brief,  then,  what  is  historically  the  relation  of 
morality  to  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  ?  Morality  neither  takes  its  rise  in, 
nor  falls  with,  a  belief  in  the  supernatural.  At  first  it  is  instinctive,  and 
mere  custom.  Later  it  is  rational,  and  a  conformity  to  the  useful.  It' 
would  be,  then,  morally  obligatory  to  propitiate  the  mighty  spirits  to  which 
man,  in  his  weakness,  instinctively  turns.  When  thus  related  to  morality, 
belief  in  the  supernatural  affords  morality  both  content  and  sanctions. 
When  God  ceases  to  be  the  God  of  fear,  and  the  ethics  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  is  developed  into  Christian  ethics,  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
having  pleased  God  becomes  the  sanction,  differing  little  from  the  purely 
ethical  sanction  of  pleasure  in  doing  good  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  main- 
tained by  eminent  writers  of  to-day  that  God  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
sanctions  sufficient.  On  the  contrary,  psychology  demonstrates  that  altru- 
ism is  a  law  unto  itself.  MARY 


The  Restoration  of  Economics  to  Ethics.     CHARLES  S.  DEVAS.     Int. 
J.  E.,  VII,  2,  pp.  191-204. 

From  Aristotle  to  Adam  Smith,  political  economy,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  formed  a  part  of  moral  science'.  When,  later,  economics  grew  in 
importance,  its  connection  with  ethics  was  severed  ;  and  it  is  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  that  the  relations  between  them  have  been  renewed.  To- 
day, the  language  of  Professor  Marshall  implies  a  utilitarian  standard  of 
ethics,  yet  he  is  still  hampered  by  tradition,  —  he  makes  ethical  distinctions 
and  then  overlooks  them.  In  order  to  show  in  what  way  economics  might 
resume  its  place  as  a  moral  science,  the  following  classification  is  made. 
Ethics  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  —  general  ethics  and  particular  ethics. 
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The  former  should  give  the  general  theories  of  moral  action,  while  the  latter 
should  apply  these  theories  to  the  concrete  relations  of  men.  Particular 
ethics  should  again  be  divided  into  natural  theology,  economics,  and  politics. 
The  latter  should  include  the  philosophy  of  the  state,  jurisprudence,  inter- 
national law,  and  finance.  This  last  science  connects  politics  with  economics, 
these  sciences  referring  respectively  to  the  state  and  the  family  as  institutions. 
While  important  writers  assert  that  they  merely  seek  to  know  the  facts,  and 
what  is,  regardless  of  what  ought  to  be,  their  works  demonstrate  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  facts  is  to  determine  ideals.  In  the  business  world, 
acts  of  justice  and  unselfishness  are  of  common  occurrence.  If,  then,  for 
commerce,  conscience  exists,  should  it  not  be  received  by  the  economist, 
even  though  it  looks  to  what  ought  to  be,  and  not  to  what  is  ? 

MARY  G.  ALLEN. 

Die  Ethik  Wundts.     RICHARD  WAHLE.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,   i,  pp. 
1-25. 

This  article  is  a  critism  of  Wundt's  Ethik.  Wundt  professes  to  show  the 
derivation  of  morality  from  non-moral  elements,  and  to  proceed  by  a  strictly 
objective  method,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  succeeds.  Religion  gives 
us  the  immoral  as  well  as  the  moral.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  custom. 
Wundt  admits  both  these  facts,  and  yet  claims  that  the  chief  source  of 
morality  is  in  customs  which  have  been  established  by  religion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  assumes  original  moral  elements  —  altruistic  impulses,  and  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  —  which  he  has  really  found,  not  by  an  objective,  but 
by  a  subjective  method,  viz.,  introspection.  He  holds  that  ethics  is  a  nor- 
mative science,  but  fails  to  show  the  relation  between  empiricism  and  the 
ethical  norm.  An  empirical  ethics  cannot  give  us  eternal  norms,  yet  this  is 
what  Wundt  claims  to  have  done.  In  trying  to  explain  the  relation  between 
the  individual  will  and  the  collective  will,  Wundt  makes  great  use  of  the 
sympathetic  feelings.  In  this  concept  of  the  universal  will,  he  approximates 
to  Stoicism.  ELLEN  B>  TALBOT. 


METAPHYSICAL   AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

The  Relation  of  Sociology  to  Philosophy.     B.  BOSANQUET.     Mind,  No. 
21,  pp.  1-9. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  justify,  in  a  measure,  the  claim  of  the  new 
science  of  society  to  an  origin  and  existence  independent  of  ethical  and 
social  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  a  deeper  connection  on 
the  basis  of  a  definite  relation  between  the  two  types  of  theory.  The 
essence  of  the  '  new  science '  is  that  '  social  phenomena  are  subject  to  natu- 
ral laws,  admitting  of  rational  prevision.'  Philosophy,  studying  man  in 
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society  in  relation  to  reality,  does  not  consider  all  social  phenomena  of  equal 
significance,  and  has,  by  preference,  dealt  with  the  highest  types  of  civiliza- 
tion. Sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  claim's  the  width  and  impartiality 
of  a  natural  science,  and  values  alike  all  social  phenomena.  The  character- 
istic of  its  procedure  so  far  has  been  to  compare  human  society  with  rela- 
tions found  to  exist  in  groups  of  lower  animals,  in  order  to  deal  with  very 
general  forms  of  behavior,  where  they  are  presented  per  se.  Thus  an 
account  is  given  in  terms  which,  while  adequate  to  certain  simpler  phenom- 
ena, are  not  adequate  to  the  higher  manifestations  of  humanity.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  a  method  is  that  it  tends  to  destroy  arbitrary  distinctions,  and 
insists  on  the  unity  of  life.  With  the  admission  of  the  demand  for  such  a 
unity,  the  distinction  which  separates  sociology  from  philosophy  should 
vanish.  The  relation  of  the  two  is  largely  the  same  as  that  of  psychology 
to  philosophy.  Psychology  claims  a  like  independence  and  speculative 
neutrality,  all  revelations  of  mind  being  for  it  as  such  of  equal  importance. 
The  very  terminology  confirms  the  comparison,  for  the  *  laws  of  association  ' 
might  designate  the  general  problem  of  sociology  as  well.  In  psychology, 
however,  the  further  tendency  suggested  has  already  taken  shape  through 
the  theory  of  apperception.  Thus  the  line  of  psychological  abstraction 
will  always  tend  to  be  a  vanishing  one.  Likewise  sociology,  by  finding 
means  to  distinguish  on  its  own  ground  grades  of  social  forms,  will  assume 
toward  the  philosophy  of  society  the  same  general  attitude  which  psychology 
holds  toward  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics.  £ince  it  is  being  driven  to  the 
position  of  a  psychological  science  (as  indeed  Mill  intended  it  to  be),  it 
already  possesses  the  key  for  its  new  method.  ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 


Philosophy  and  Immortality.     A.  W.  JACKSON.     New  World,  March, 
1897,  pp.  38-55. 

Although  certitude  is  not  the  same  as  certainty  (i.e.,  logical  evidence), 
nevertheless  there  is  no  belief  in  immortality  that  does  not  imply  a  philoso- 
phy. No  matter  how  persistent  the  belief  in  this  fact  may  appear,  it  cannot 
hold  out  indefinitely  against  a  philosophy  which  is  unfriendly.  Men  are 
often  poor  logicians;  but  the  human  mind,  given  time  enough,  is  perfect  in 
logic,  and  nothing  can  stand  that  is  incongruous  with  the  organon  of 
thought.  —  Of  the  three  conceptions,  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  the 
author  regards  the  middle  one  (freedom)  as  a  key  to  the  other  two.  To 
deny  it,  is  to  leave  no  room  for  God  or  immortality.  Tried  by  this  standard, 
the  systems  of  Comte  and  Spinoza  yield  no  support  to  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.  The  same  is  also  true  of  evolutionary  philosophy.  A  more 
satisfactory  result,  however,  is  obtained  when  we  reverse  the  direction  taken 
by  all  these  systems,  and,  instead  of  reasoning  from  the  universe  to  man, 
reason  from  man  to  the  universe.  Here  we  follow  the  lead  of  Martineau; 
for  him  the  data  which  are  to  interpret  everything  else  are  found  in  con- 
sciousness. The  remainder  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  showing  the  evidence 
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which   Martineau  finds  for  immortality  both  in  the  intellect  and  in  the 
conscience  of  a  rational  being.  j    £    Q 

1st  die  Welt  endlich  oder  unendlich  in  Raum  und  Zeit?     Dr.  C.  V.  L. 
CHARLIER.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  II,  4,  pp.  477-494. 

This  investigation  falls  into  three  divisions,  according  to  the  different 
methods  which  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  question:  a  philosophi- 
cal-metaphysical, in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  solve  the  question  in  an 
a  priori  way;  a  philosophical-scientific,  which  sets  forth  how  far  the  known 
laws  of  nature  (hypotheses)  —  under  the  supposition  of  their  universal 
validity — allow  conclusions  about  the  extension  of  the  world  in  space  and 
time ;  and,  finally,  an  empirical  division,  in  which  our  astronomical  knowl- 
edge of  the  position  of  the  stars  and  nebulae  furnishes  the  point  of  depar- 
ture. The  metaphysical  treatment,  which  consists  in  an  examination  of 
Kant's  proof  of  the  thesis  of  the  first  antinomy,  and  of  Spencer's  treat- 
ment of  the  possibility  of  the  self-existence  of  the  world,  results  in  showing 
that  a  priori  nothing  can  be  decided  about  the  problem  one  way  or  another. 
The  second  part  proves  by  the  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
that  the  world  is  infinite  in  time.  The  physical  law,  that  the  apparent 
intensity  of  the  light  of  a  luminous  body  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of 
the  distance,  and  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  both  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  world  is  limited  in  space.  This  latter  is  also  the  conclusion  of  the 
empirical  investigation,  upon  which  the  real  decision  of  the  question  depends. 
The  possibility  of  an  infinite  extension  of  the  universe  has  never  been 
sought  in  a  possible  extension  of  the  systems  of  the  fixed  stars,  but  in  the 
existence  of  innumerable  nebulae.  But  it  is  here  proven  from  experiments 
that  all  three  classes  of  these  belong  to  the  Milky  Way,  and  hence  cannot 
be  further  distant  from  us  than  the  fixed  stars.  Hence,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
concluded  from  this  result,  the  world  is  limited  in  space. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Quelques  remarques  sur  V  irreversibilite  des  phhiomenes  psychologiques. 
E.  HALEVY.     Rev.  d.  Met.,  IV,  6,  pp.  756-777. 

In  geometry  and  mechanics  phenomena  are  reversible  :  that  is,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  supposed  to  proceed  does  not  affect  their  nature.  If 
then,  the  mechanical  view  is  ultimate,  this  reversibility  must  be  traced  in  all 
the  sciences.  In  physics  there  is  no  obstacle  to  this,  except  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics,  which,  however,  may  be  a  mere  statement  of  fact.  In 
psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  impossible  to  admit 
reversibility,  to  ignore  the  chronological  order,  and  to  equate  expectation  of 
the  future  with  memory  of  the  past.  Upon  deterministic  principles,  however, 
volition  may  be  reduced  to  prevision  of  one's  action,  and  prevision  treated 
as  reversed  memory.  There  would  remain  to  be  explained  only  the  psycho- 
logical fact  of  the  contingency  of  the  future.  Logically,  however,  the  prior 
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and  the  posterior  cannot  be  reversed,  so  that  the  conclusion,  for  example, 
should  prove  the  premises  ;  and  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  belief  in  irre- 
versibility.  Thus,  by  this  test  of  reversibility,  the  relativity  of  the  mechani- 
cal standpoint,  and,  with  it,  that  of  psychology,  is  brought  out. 

F.  C.  S.  S. 


j  Materialismo,  e  Positivismo.     G.  MARCHESINI.     Riv.  I.  d. 
Fil.,  XI,  i,  pp.  292-315. 

The  writer  defends  the  claims  of  positivism  as  against  both  subjective 
idealism  and  materialism.  In  a  recent  work  by  E.  Boirac,  Uidee  du  phe- 
nomene,  a  view  is  maintained,  which  is  in  substance  that  of  Berkeley,  that 
since  all  we  know  is  phenomena,  and  since  phenomena  exist  in  and  rest  upon 
consciousness,  there  can  be  no  reality  but  consciousness.  Such  doctrine 
rests  upon  verbal  equivocation.  We  can  believe  in  phenomena  as  facts 
having  mutual  relations  to  one  another,  even  when  not  present  to  our  con- 
sciousness. Moreover,  consciousness  alone  and  in  itself  cannot  be  real,  — 
as  such  it  must  be  absolute  immobility,  changelessness,  and  therefore  uncon- 
sciousness. The  phenomenon  is  not  adequately  thought  as  a  mere  subjective 
appearance,  but  rather  as  a  change  pertaining  to  a  dynamic  order  which 
constitutes  that  conception  of  unity  which  thought  demands.  The  dynamic 
continuity  of  facts,  mental  and  material  alike,  is  thus  the  legitimate  unity 
which  is  offered  by  positivism  in  contradistinction  to  the  idealism  which 
spiritualizes  matter,  or  the  materialism  which  materializes  spirit.  Thought 
does  not  create  nature,  but^n  reflecting  it  completes  it,  and  in  completing 
interprets  it.  The  idea  is  in  us,  not  in  the  things  ;  but  the  things  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  our  ideas.  E.  RITCHIE. 

1}  kvolutionnisme  et  le  principe  de  Carnot.    B.  BRUNHES.    Rev.  de  Met., 
V,  i,  pp.  35-43. 

There  are  two  physical  laws  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  evolution.  These  are  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  and  the  principle  of  Carnot,  which  states  that,  in  a  material  system 
left  to  itself,  the  energy  is  continually  being  used,  and  so  that  the  tendency 
is  toward  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Viewed  singly,  these  physical  laws  seem 
opposed  to  each  other;  but  when  taken  together  they  are  easily  reconciled. 
The  quantity  of  the  total  energy  remains  constant,  but  its  quality  continu- 
ally grows  poorer.  Energy  is  always  being  changed  into  some  form  that  is 
less  utilizable.  The  same  laws  hold  in  the  organic  as  in  the  inorganic  world, 
but  with  this  difference.  A  living  being  is  able  to  make  use  of  more  of  the 
energy  at  its  disposal;  and  as  it  rises  higher  in  the  scale,  the  amount  of 
wasted  energy  becomes  less.  Therefore  there  is  no  conflict  between  evolu- 
tion and  the  physical  laws  in  question.  As  evolution  proceeds,  although  the 
amount  of  utilizable  energy  diminishes,  the  amount  of  energy  used  increases. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Die  Entwickelung  Descartes'  von  den  "Regeln"  bis  zu  den  "  Medita- 
tionen"     PAUL  NATORP.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  Ill,  i,  pp.  10-28. 

Was  Descartes  an  idealist,  in  the  same  sense  as  Kant?  In  the  'Rules' 
Descartes  constructs  his  method,  and  in  this  method  idealism  is  at  least 
implicit.  For  the  one  demand  of  this  method  is  that  we  find  in  thought 
a  system  of  principles  which  shall  give  unity  and  order  to  the  world 
of  objects.  In  this  demand,  Descartes  is  not  far  from  Kant,  and  the 
intuitus  mentis  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  a  priori  principles.  But, 
in  constructing  his  metaphysic,  Descartes  wandered  far  away  from  the 
method  which  he  had  laid  down.  The  first  deviation  appears  when 
intellect  and  idea  are  opposed  to  body  and  sense ;  for,  through  this,  actual 
experience  becomes  a  world  apart  from  the  principles  of  the  mind.  The 
irrational  element  did  not  pass  away  from  Descartes'  system  as  it  did  from 
Kant's,  but  grew  constantly  more  important  with  the  development  of  the 
metaphysic.  The  weakness  of  the  position  is  evident,  also,  in  the  thought 
that  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  not  deducible,  but  are  nota  per  se.  Such  a 
doctrine  rendered  impossible  all  criteria  of  truth,  and  forced  Descartes  to 
rest  his  system  on  the  truthfulness  of  God,  —  a  position  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  that  of  the  Critical  Idealism.  To  sum  up,  it  was  Descartes' 
Platonic  psychology  which  prevented  the  consistent  development  of  the 
method  of  the  '  Rules '  :  idea  and  existence  were  held  apart,  and  no 
guarantee  of  their  agreement  could  be  found,  except  the  truthfulness  of  God. 
In  spirit,  however,  Descartes  was  the  true  critic,  and  his  attempt  at  a  uni- 
versal method  of  deduction  was  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  thought. 

ALEX.  MEIKLEJOHN. 

Die  Willenstheorie  des  Descartes.     Dr.  PAUL  KUPKA.      Ar.  f.  G.  Ph., 
Ill,  i,  pp.  29-39. 

The  function  which  Descartes  ascribes  to  will  in  the  process  of  judgment 
has  been  much  discussed.  At  first,  he  seems  to  make  the  activity  of  the 
will  unlimited  and  absolute  ;  but,  in  the  later  development,  restrictions  are 
added.  In  judgment,  the  will  is  the  active  principle  which  gives  the  assent. 
From  the  fact  that  this  assent  is  given  where  the  intellectual  elements  are 
not  clear  and  distinct,  arises  error  in  judgment ;  and,  in  this  form  of  its  activity, 
the  will  is  comparatively  undetermined.  But  where  the  judgment  is  one  of 
clear  and  distinct  perception,  no  deliberation  or  choice  is  necessary,  and  the 
assent,  though  free,  is  yet  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  mate- 
rial presented.  This  interpretation  of  Descartes'  position  is  opposed  by 
Brentano,  who  classifies  judgment  as  a  psychical  process  coordinate  with 
idea  and  volition.  But  when  Brentano  says  that  there  is  no  act  of  will  in 
judgment,  he  means  by  judgment  the  logical  concept,  which  is  the  product 
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of  judging  ;  whereas  Descartes  means  the  psychological  process  itself. 
In  the  latter  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  act  of  will  is  present. 
Descartes  started  with  the  three  coordinate  processes  which  Brentano 
ascribes  to  him,  but  he  abandoned  this  classification  from  the  year  1647. 
Another  interpretation  of  Descartes  which  the  author  cannot  accept  is  that 
of  Twardowsky,  who  tries  to  make  perception  an  act  of  will  ;  this  is  ex- 
pressly denied  by  Descartes  himself.  The  attempt  to  show  that  attention 
is  a  necessary  element  in  perception  fails,  and  hence  Twardowsky's  conten- 
tion must  be  given  up.  ALEX>  MEIKLEJOHN. 

Wolffs  Lehre  vom    Complementum  Possibilitatis.      By  JULIUS   BERG- 
MANN.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  II,  4,  pp.  449-476. 

Wolff's  position,  that  the  existence  of  a  thing  is  a  completion  of  its  possi- 
bility, cannot  be  correct ;  for  a  thing,  in  order  to  be  possible,  must  already 
be  fully  determined,  and  hence  not  susceptible  of  a  further  determination. 
Now  the  presupposition,  from  which  Wolff  derived  that  position,  was,  that 
not  everything  which  is  possible  (i.e.  between  whose  essentials  there  is  no 
contradiction)  is  also  real.  Not  only  is  this  presupposition  found  to  be 
valid,  but  also  the  more  general  proposition,  that  there  can  be  no  thing, 
whose  possibility  is  already  reality  —  no  necessary  thing,  in  Wolff's  termi- 
nology—  and  that  even  an  ens  perfectissimum  would  not  be  such.  How- 
ever, the  argument  is  false  by  which  Wolff  arrives  from  his  valid  presup- 
position to  his  invalid  proposition  about  existence.  The  mistake  of  his 
theory  of  the  concept  of  existence  lies  in  the  assumption,  which  he  errone- 
ously believed  that  he  had  proved,  that  every  possible  thing,  i.e.,  every 
thing  between  whose  essentials  there  is  no  contradiction,  possesses  the 
possibility  or  capability  of  existing  ;  in  other  words,  is  so  constituted  that 
between  its  essence  and  its  existence  there  is  no  contradiction.  If  this 
proposition  were  valid,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  presupposition  thereby 
maintained  its  validity,  that  not  every  possible  thing  is  also  actual,  one 
would  indeed  have  to  conclude  that  in  a  thing,  which  is  possible,  but  not 
actually  existent,  the  non-existence  is  merely  a  lack  of  existence,  so  that  it 
would  need  only  a  completion  of  its  essence  or  its  possibility,  to  transform 
it  from  a  mere  possibility  to  an  actuality.  ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Der  Begriff  der  Persbnlichkeit  bei  Kant.     DANIEL  GREINER.     Ar.  f . 
G.  Ph.,  X,  i,  pp.  40-84. 

i.  Personality  in  its  transcendental  sense  is  the  unity  of  apperception, 
not  the  substratum  of  thought,  or  the  '  soul '  of  rational  psychology.  This 
last  is  unknowable,  a  mere  Ding-an-sich.  Personality,  as  synonymous  with 
Understanding,  raises  man  above  the  merely  percipient  animal  and  gives 
him  a  unique,  though  not  an*  absolute,  worth  and  dignity.  2.  Moral  per- 
sonality is  the  central  idea  of  the  Kantian  ethics,  and  thus  the  last  word  of 
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the  Kantian  philosophy.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  autonomous  rational  being — 
a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive  idea,  demanding  that  the  rational  being  shall 
in  its  activity  strive  after  conformity  to  it,  just  as  if  such  conformity  were  in 
reality  possible.  Moral  personality  is  thus  the  noumenal  subject  of  moral 
law,  the  universal  will  of  rational  beings,  and  implies  freedom  from  the 
mechanism  of  nature  and  membership  of  an  intelligible  order,  —  a  kingdom 
of  ends.  It  has,  as  end  in  itself,  absolute  worth,  and  attains  practical  sig- 
nificance as  regulative  maxim  through  the  command  of  duty.  This  idea  is  a 
creation  of  reason  :  upon  practical  reason,  in  the  last  analysis,  personality 
is  founded.  Out  of  the  animal  man  and  the  man  of  understanding  reason 
makes  the  rational  man,  out  of  the  person  it  makes  the  personality.  Moral 
education  is  education  in  personality.  3.  Yet  the  personality  of  understand- 
ing and  that  of  reason  are  only  two  fundamentally  different  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  being.  Without  the  transcendental  apperception,  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  intellectual  personality,  moral  personality  is  unthink- 
able ;  the  personality  of  understanding  is  the  basis  or  presupposition  of  the 
personality  of  reason.  The  recognition  of  this  relation  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  ethical  self,  which  Kant  did  not  see,  would  have  also  resolved 
the  Kantian  dualism  between  reason  and  sensibility.  This  development  of 
the  transcendental  philosophy  was  carried  out  by  Fichte,  in  whose  hands 
the  moral  personality  took  the  place  of  the  Ding-an-sich,  and  delivered 
philosophy  from  the  agnosticism  of  the  K.  d.  r.  V.  T  g 

Kant's  Influence  in  Theology.     C.  C.  EVERETT.     New  World,  March, 
1897,  pp.  69-83. 

Kant's  interest  in  religion  is  unmistakable,  and,  as  all  his  speculations 
are  seen  in  their  outcome  to  point  towards  a  reconstruction  of  theology, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  recognize  this  interest 
as  belonging  to  his  fundamental  thought.  —  As  a  result  of  an  analysis  of 
the  postulates  which  Kant  employed  in  the  first  two  Critiques,  when 
dealing  with  the  moral  problem,  the  author  finds  that  these  postulates 
involve  the  following  conclusions:  (i)  If  our  sense  of  the  worth  of 
any  result  be  sufficiently  strong,  we  may  postulate  whatever  is  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  moral  law  may 
be  the  only  thing  that  has  sufficient  worth  for  such  unquestioning 
postulates.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  experience  alone  can  show.  (2) 
Nothing  can  have  any  place  in  theology  which  does  not  represent  some 
vital  interest  in  the  religious  life.  Abstract  dogma  —  merely  intellectual 
acceptance  of  theological  creeds  —  has  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
faith.  (3)  Religion  is  thus  wholly  a  matter  of  faith.  (4)  Recognition 
of  moral  obligation  is  wholly  a  matter  of  feeling.  (Kant  himself  strenu- 
ously denies  this.)  Kant  has  thus  removed  the  basis  of  religion  from  the 
head  to  the  heart.  (5)  With  Kant  theology  becomes  subjective  rather  than 
objective,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  religion,  rather  than  religion 
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upon  it.  —  In  tracing  Kant's  influence  in  later  theological  developments,  the 
author  points  out  that  modern  theology  may  be  said  to  have  its  beginning 
in  the  contrasted  works  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher.  Although  Hegel's 
system  seems  so  foreign  to  the  method  of  Kant,  it  was  yet  constructed 
within  the  lines  which  the  latter  laid  down.  It  might  be  said  that  Hegel's 
whole  system  rested  upon  faith;  or  rather,  that  it  was  an  expansion  or  a 
construction  of  faith.  Although,  again,  there  is  very  little  similarity  between 
Schleiermacher's  sense  of  dependence  of  and  Kant's  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation, both  systems  rest  upon  feeling,  both  reject  whatever  is  not  vital 
to  the  soul's  life,  and  both  are  purely  subjective  and  refuse  all  help  from 
the  intellect.  —  The  principles  of  Kant  are  still  more  directly  and  con- 
sciously applied  by  the  later  theologians  who  form  what  is  known  as  the 
school  of  Ritschl.  To  these  theologians  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  brought  the  feeling  aspect  of  religion  into  prominence.  Their  mis- 
take is  in  denying  any  importance  to  the  other  elements.  When  Chris- 
tianity is  wholly  separated  from  philosophy,  from  the  great  movements  of 
history,  and  from  so-called  natural  religion,  it  becomes  somewhat  unreal 
and  ghostly.  The  head  and  the  heart  have  always  worked  together  in  the 
founding  and  upbuilding  of  religion  ;  and  they  always  will  thus  work 
together,  so  long  as  religion  shall  endure.  TEC 
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Outlines  of  Psychology.  By  WILHELM  WUNDT.  Translated  by 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann ;  New  York, 
Gustav  E.  Stechert,  1897.  —  pp.  xviii,  342. 

The  expectation  aroused  some  time  last  summer  that  a  translation  of 
Wundt's  Grundriss  would  soon  be  forthcoming,  has  been  speedily  fulfilled, 
and  readers  who  prefer  translations  to  originals,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  English  renderings  and  expositions  for  their  knowledge  of 
German  psychological  discussions,  will  find  this  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
the  few  similar  works  already  existing.  The  translation  is  perhaps  espe- 
cially timely,  for  the  reason  that  the  above-named  class  of  readers  has  thus 
far  been  limited  to  the  Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psychology  for 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Wundt's  psychological  doctrines.  Excellent  as 
these  Lectures  are,  they  yet  leave  something  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  precisely 
this  want  which  the  present  volume  largely  meets,  offering  as  it  does  in  a 
relatively  concise  form  the  most  mature,  and  possibly  the  final,  statement 
of  the  author's  views  and  opinions. 

Dr.  Judd  has  given  us  an  excellent  translation.  The  rendering  is  smooth, 
straightforward,  and  almost  invariably  clear.  In  fact  the  English  version 
is  entirely  readable  throughout. 

The  external  qualities  of  the  book  are  good.  The  print  is  clear  ;  the 
typographical  errors  are  few,  amounting  to  a  mere  dozen  or  so  ;  and  the 
form  is  handy  and  attractive. 

The  translator  was  uncommonly  fortunate,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface, 
in  being  able  to  have  the  constant  cooperation  of  the  author,  who  not  only 
gave  advice  in  matters  of  terminology,  but  read  all  the  proof-sheets  as  well. 
The  fact  that  the  translation  was  prepared  and  printed  in  Leipzig  made  this 
possible  and  practicable. 

Dr.  Judd  has  been  more  than  usually  successful  in  avoiding  the  danger- 
ous rocks  and  shoals  to  which  the  translator  of  any  German  scientific  treatise 
is  exposed.  No  such  translation  is  ever,  I  suppose,  entirely  satisfactory,  by 
reason  of  the  sheer  impossibility  of  finding  adequate  and  euphonious  Eng- 
lish equivalents  for  many  perfectly  clear  and  ordinary  German  compounds. 
The  equivalent  terms  and  expressions  here  adopted  are  for  the  most  part, 
however,  felicitous ;  and  the  Germanisms  in  the  translations  are  perhaps 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  course  the  ear  is  at  first  slightly  offended  by 
such  expressions  as  « spatial  sight-ideas  '  and  « temporal  touch-ideas,'  but  he 
who  criticises  must  suggest  something  better.  '  Hearing-ideas,'  fortunately, 
does  not  occur.  There  is  here  and  there,  perhaps,  an  undue  straining  after 
uniformity  in  rendering.  For  instance, '  represent,'  for  vorstellen,  would  often 
read  more  pleasantly,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  would  more  faithfully  reproduce 
the  original  than  the  more  technical,  but  more  frequently  used,  '  ideate.' 
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Warmeempfindungen  and  W tinner eize  are  uniformly  rendered  '  sensa- 
tions of  hot'  and  'stimulations  of  hot.'  Now  while  there  is  here  a  certain 
justification  for  the  use  of  the  substantive  form  of  the  adjective  in  place  of 
the  usual  substantive  '  heat,'  it  certainly  seems  somewhat  out  of  place  in  such 
phrases  as  '  sensations  of  hot,  cold,  and  light,'  or  '  stimulations  of  pressure, 
hot,  cold,  or  pain.'  '  Sensations  of '  may  mean  either  *  sensations  that  come 
from,'  or  'sensations  whose  quality  is.'  Thus  'sensations  of  light'  exem- 
plifies the  first  meaning,  and  'sensations  of  blue'  the  second.  Now  since 
'  cold '  is  both  adjective  and  noun, « sensations  of  cold  '  may  readily  be  regarded 
as  having  the  second  of  the  above  meanings,  in  which  case  '  sensations  of 
hot  and  cold  '  is  just  as  permissible  as  '  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.'  But 
when  the  series  contains  a  noun  (e.g.,  '  pressure '),  which,  without  question, 
gives  the  phrase  ihejirst  meaning,  it  would  seem  better  to  say  'sensations 
of  pressure,  heat,  and  cold.'  But  perhaps  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste, 
and  undue  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  it. 

The  translator  adds  a  glossary  of  terms  used,  "  for  the  benefit  of  those 
familiar  with  the  German."  A  perusal  of  this  shows  no  radical  divergence 
from  the  terminology  already  employed  by  previous  translators.  In  the 
Preface,  however,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  translation  of  '  Per- 
ception '  is  unusual,  the  English  '  apprehension  '  being  used  as  its  equivalent. 
Naturally  this  fails  to  present  the  contrast  which  the  Leibnizian  use  of  the 
terms  Perception  and  Apperception  is  meant  to  make  prominent.  The 
present  writer  inclines  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  word  perception  (as  was  done  by  the  translators  of  the 
Vorlesungen),  attention  being  called  in  a  footnote,  possibly,  to  the  technical 
use  of  the  term. 

The  original  text  of  the  Grundriss  has  been  so  recently  noticed  in 
this  REVIEW  (January  1897,  p.  76)  that  any  critical  remarks  would  be 
uncalled  for  at  this  time.  The  writer  would  like,  however,  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  emphasize  once  more  the  unique  character  of  the  book 
before  us.  The  dogmatic  atmosphere  that  pervades  it,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  references  to  other  literature,  are  qualities  which  have  both  their 
advantages  and  their  disadvantages  ;  their  advantages  for  those  who  wish 
merely  to  gain  a  succinct  account  of  the  Wundtian  standpoint,  their  disad- 
vantages for  those  who  would  make  the  book  a  starting-point  for  further 
study.  The  volume  aims,  however,  at  being  only  a  "  systematic  survey " 
of  the  present  status  of  psychology.  As  such,  it  serves  its  purpose  admira- 
bly. The  continuity  of  treatment,  from  the  simple  elements  of  sensation 
and  of  feeling  to  the  most  highly  developed  phenomena  of  volition,  conduces 
greatly  to  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  clear  and  unified  picture  of  the  psy- 
chological system  of  to-day.  And  the  insertion  in  the  Introduction,  and 
in  the  final  chapter,  of  summaries  based  largely  upon  longer  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophische  Studien  since  the  appearance  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Grundzuge,  gives  to  these  Outlines  an  additional  value. 
With  these  desirable  qualities,  the  English  translation,  in  its  present  well- 
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executed  form,  furnishes  a  most  acceptable  contribution  to  the  psychological 
books  of  reference,  and  as  such  it  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  PIERCE. 
AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

Contemporary  Theology  and  Theism.  By  R.  M.  WENLEY,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  formerly  Lecturer  on 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1897.  —  pp.  202. 

Eighty  pages  of  this  little  book  are  devoted  to  a  critique  of  modern  Specu- 
lative theology,  a  study  of  the  Ritschlian  theology  occupies  forty-three 
pages,  while  the  remaining  seventy-three  pages  contain  a  statement  of  the 
theistic  problem.  In  the  first  part,  the  author  subjects  modern  speculative 
theology  to  a  vigorous  analysis.  Casting  into  his  alembic  the  various  philo- 
sophic theologies,  he  separates  the  Hegelian  elements,  and  assigns  them  their 
place  upon  the  Right  or  Left  of  the  Hegelian  centre.  The  influence  of  Hegel  is 
so  ubiquitous  and  productive  in  speculative  theology,  that,  in  tracing  it  in  the 
writings  of  Pfleiderer,  Caird,  and  others,  the  author  makes  a  large  part  of 
his  book  a  study  of  Hegel.  With  much  sobriety  of  thought  he  appreciates 
the  Hegelian  factor  in  contemporary  discussion,  and  points  out  the  reasons 
for  enduring  gratitude  to  Hegel  for  lifting  philosophy  above  materialistic 
assumptions,  for  rescuing  theology  from  mechanical  views  of  the  world,  and 
giving  us  in  place  of  them  the  inspiring  doctrine  of  divine  immanence. 
Professor  Wenley  is  not  content  with  a  criticism  of  the  formal  weakness  of 
the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  but  discusses  all  that  is  impressive  and  inspiring  in 
the  truth  of  the  divine  immanence.  He  severely  deprecates,  however,  the 
intoxication  to  which  some  of  the  Neo-Hegelians  have  yielded  in  their  resort 
to  the  Hegelian  fountain.  As  others  have  done,  he  reminds  us  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  pantheistic  and  monotheistic  tendencies  in  Hegel,' "  ending, 
unfortunately,  in  a  comparatively  complete  victory  for  the  former."  The 
identification  of  God  with  the  world,  in  which  his  self-conscious  revelation 
proceeds,  lowers  him  to  the  individual  defects  of  man.  Thus,  in  levelling 
up  everything  to  God,  Hegel  loses  all  the  significance  of  the  divine  Idea. 
"  A  God  who  is  anything,  may,  on  closer  inspection,  turn  out  to  be  a  sus- 
piciously easy  anagram  for  nothing."  Hegel,  Professor  Wenley  shows,  is 
to  be  condemned  for  treading  the  high  a  priori  road ;  yet  he  seeks  in  the 
world-process  a  too  exhaustive  disclosure  of  the  Idea,  and  thus  the  Absolute 
vanishes  in  blank  sameness.  The  same  is  true  of  the  position  of  Mr. 
Bradley,  whose  book  "  should  be  entitled  The  Disappearance  of  Reality.'1'1 

The  atmosphere  of  this  little  book  is  invigorating  ;  points  of  identity  and 
difference  in  the  theologies  are  skilfully  seized  ;  main  currents  of  thought 
are  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  multitude  of  tributary  streams,  and  if  some  of 
the  theologians  may  demur  to  being  assigned  with  such  unhesitating  pre- 
cision to  the  new  Right  or  new  Left,  they  may  yet  accept  the  comparative 
truthfulness  of  the  portrait  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  criticism. 
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In  the  concluding  chapter,  "  The  Final  Idealism,"  the  author  animadverts 
upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  contends  that  reason  is  neither  in 
conflict  with  authority,  nor  inferior  to  it  in  its  claims  upon  our  theological 
beliefs.  The  theologian  is  justly  concerned,  not  to  emphasize  the  difference, 
but  to  show  wherein  the  oneness  of  reason  and  authority  consists.  In 
reality,  Mr.  Balfour  himself  in  substance  concedes  that  our  beliefs  are  not 
"  mere  otiose  acquiescences,"  but  that  the  Reality  behind  our  ethical  needs 
is  to  be  accepted  as  highest  Truth  manifested  in  our  ideals. 

CHARLES  MELLEN  TYLER. 


The  Disclosures  of  the  Universal  Mysteries.     By  SOLOMON  J.  SILBER- 
STEIN.     New  York,  Philip  Cowen,  1896. — pp.  viii,  297. 

Respect,  not  only  for  names  like  those  of  Professors  James,  Ladd,  and 
Royce,  which  stand  as  vouchers  for  the  philosophical  interest  of  the  book, 
but  also  for  the  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  courage,  and  the  strenuousness  of 
thought  which  are  manifest  throughout  the  book  itself,  contends  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  (or  at  least  of  the  reviewer)  with  impatience  of  the  unconven- 
tionality  of  the  author's  entire  method,  and  what  might  be  called  the  un- 
docility  of  his  attitude  towards  the  masters  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
The  book  is  like  a  relic  of  an  earlier  century,  —  a  survival  of  the  days  of 
a  priori  system-building.  Professor  James  writes  to  the  author:  "  You  are 
really  a  first  cousin  of  Spinoza,  and  if  you  had  written  your  system  then, 
it  is  very  likely  that  I  might  now  be  studying  it  with  students,  just  as 
Spinoza's  now  is  studied."  But  the  great  systems  of  the  past  were  organi- 
cally related,  if  only  by  antithesis,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  general 
thought  and  experience  of  their  age.  The  present  work  stands  out  in 
lonely  isolation,  and  its  genealogy  is  impossible  to  trace.  Still,  if  the 
reader  will  lend  the  author  his  mind  for  the  time,  and  will  forget  certain 
idiosyncrasies  which  are  partly  linguistic  (the  book  is  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  it  would  appear,  by  the  author  himself)  and  partly  temperamental, 
he  will  not  go  without  his  reward.  It  is  refreshing,  if  also  somewhat 
baffling,  to  accompany  such  an  independent  mind  on  its  lonely  journey 
through  the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe,  and  even  into  the  presence  of  the 
Absolute.  For,  in  opposition  to  the  positivism  of  the  present  age,  the 
author  holds  that  knowledge  absolute  is  not  denied  to  man.  It  is  in 
the  intrepidity  of  his  spirit  and  the  a  priori  character  of  his  method  that 
he  stands  nearest  to  Spinoza.  His  system  itself  is  only  distantly  related  to 
Spinoza's,  and  reminds  one  more  of  Jacob  Bohme.  It  is  an  absolute 
Idealism,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  Mysticism,  the  logical  method 
notwithstanding.  Starting  with  a  vindication  of  the  Platonic  and  Scholastic 
doctrine  of  Realism,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  assertion  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  all  existence  in  God.  Such  a  comprehension  of  the  Many  in  the 
One  is  "  the  true  wisdom  of  the  mind,"  which  delivers  us  from  the  illusory 
sense-knowledge  of  "individual  objects  in  their  particularized  states." 
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"  We  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  any  compound  object, 
even  in  its  singularity,  as  it  appears  before  us,  before  we  have  a  pure 
intellectual  conception  of  universal  existence  in  general"  (p.  17).  "We 
thus  arrive  at  a  new  conclusion,  —  that  the  human  intelligence  is  identically 
the  same  with  the  one  Absolute  Knowledge"  (p.  21).  Extension  (or  mat- 
ter and  force)  is  not  an  attribute  of  God,  but  the  actualization  of  an  image 
in  the  divine  mind.  "  Thus,  Absolute  Intellectuality  is  the  Intellectual 
Being  of  the  universe  "  (p.  27).  "  The  Being  of  Intellectuality  which  is 
Absolute  Wisdom,  eternal  and  unchangeable  Truth,  contains  within  itself 
all  the  compound  objects  that  were,  that  are,  and  that  ever  shall  be  in 
manifested  existence  — in  one  absolute  ideal  existence.  Absolute  Wis- 
dom is  the  abstract  image  of  the  whole  universe  in  general,  and  this  is  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  therefore,  which  are  the  laws  of 
Wisdom,  constitute  the  everlasting  general  existence  in  the  Being  of  Intel- 
lectuality itself,  from  which  the  universe  as  a  whole,  in  its  potential  state 
and  in  its  manifestation,  is  an  Absolute  Emanation,  through  an  absolute 
one  intellectual  cause  of  the  Absolute  Intellectuality"  (pp.  61,  62).  The 
account  of  this  <  Emanation '  is  singularly  obscure.  "  The  Cogitation  oscil- 
lates from  one  infinity  to  the  other  in  the  Intellectuality ;  and  oscillating 
from  one  infinity  of  the  infinite  number  into  the  other  infinity  of  the  in- 
finite inferences,  and  oscillating  again  from  the  infinity  of  the  infinite  infer- 
ences into  the  other  infinity  of  the  infinite  number,  produces  Intellectual 
Waves  in  the  whole  Intellectuality,  through  which  an  infinite  Intellectual 
Light  radiates  and  photographs  a  Spiritual  Substance  qualified  to  the 
Intellectuality  in  which  all  mental  images  pass  over  at  once  in  an  absolute 
generality  from  their  idealistic  state  in  the  Absolute  Intellectuality  into 
a  potential  state  in  this  Spiritual  Substance.  This-  Spiritual  Substance  I 
call  the  Universal  (or  Absolute)  Essence  "  (pp.  63,  64).  The  necessity  of 
this  Emanation  the  author  calls  the  necessity  of  a  mathematical  inference. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  '  System.'  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied 
with  a  criticism  —  of  course,  from  the  author's  own  point  of  view  —  of  the 
historical  systems  of  philosophy  and  of  current  scientific  concepts.  While 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  latter  field  are  very  startling  (such 
as  the  invalidating  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation),  the  insight  shown  in  the 
criticism  of  philosophical  systems  is  very  considerable.  T  g 

Grundlegung  fur  eine  moderne  praktisch-ethische  Lebensanschauung 
(nationale  und  ideale  Sittenlehre).  Von  Dr.  JOHANNES  UNOLD.  Leip- 
zig, S.  Hirzel,  1896.  —  pp.  xviii,  393. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  how  a  practical  system  of  ethics 
may  be  formulated  which  shall  be  independent  of  all  theological  dogma, 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and  adequate  in 
every  respect  for  the  moral  regeneration  and  uplifting  of  society.  The 
scheme  is  an  ambitious  one,  and  is  carried  out  with  some  degree  of  sue- 
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cess ;  but  perhaps  the  conclusions  reached  are  not  so  striking  as  is  the 
remarkable  moral  earnestness  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  rises  at 
times  to  a  lofty  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  goodness. 

The  author  starts  from  the  conviction  that  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  phenomena  of  present-day  life  —  and  especially  of  life  in  Ger- 
many —  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  very  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  moral  standard  of  the  great  majority  of  persons.  He  holds  that 
neither  the  influence  of  custom  nor  that  of  religion  is  such  as  can  be 
trusted  to  supply  and  enforce  such  a  standard,  and  that  the  establishing  of 
morality  on  a  firm  and  trustworthy  basis  is  essential  for  the  safety  and 
future  progress  of  society.  Furthermore,  the  teaching  of  a  rational  and 
practical  morality  must  be  made  a  recognized  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  may  become  leavened  by  it. 
The  aim  of  the  moral  life,  as  conceived  by  the  author,  is  well  indicated 
by  the  motto  taken  from  Herbart :  "  Bessere  Zeiten  durch  bessere 
Menschen."  Through  the  instrumentality  of  free,  rational,  and  moralized 
personalities  the  community,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  humanity,  is  to 
be  raised  to  a  higher  level.  Neither  egoism  nor  altruism  is  to  be  relied  on 
for  this  purpose.  Pure  egoism  is  unmoral,  and  pure  altruism  is  impracti- 
cable and  irrational;  but  the  true  force  is  found  in  such  an  enlightened 
recognition  of  the  mutual  claims  of  the  self  and  of  others  as  constitutes  an 
*  ethical  socialism,'  which  is  presented  in  strong  contrast  to  the  so-called 
<  social  democracy  '  with  which  Dr.  Unold  has  little  sympathy.  He  insists 
strongly  on  the  desirability  of  establishing  ethics  on  a  basis  independent 
of  supernatural  sanction,  but  he  recognizes  the  need  of  strong  social,  legal, 
and  political  sanctions.  In  his  view  of  the  state  as  the  external  embodi- 
ment and  realization  of  morality,  the  author  differs  little  from  Hegel.  In 
general,  his  attitude  in  regard  to  existing  institutions  and  current  moral 
judgments  is  distinctly  conservative.  This  is  noticeable  in  his  references 
to  the  marriage  relation  and  the  family ;  his  statements  in  this  connection 
are  perhaps  true,  but  they  are  certainly  trite.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
sign  of  the  interest  in  ethical  subjects  which  has  so  noticeably  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  As  an  attempt  to 
bring  theoretical  ethics  into  touch  with  the  practical  problems  of  life,  it  has 
a  value  of  its  own.  The  style  is  at  times  a  little  diffuse,  and  more  than  a 

little  dl>  E.  RITCHIE. 

Grundzuge  der  wissenschaftlichen   mid  technischen   Ethik.     Von  Dr. 
FRED  BON.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1896. —  pp.  166. 

This  is  evidently  a  dissertation  presented  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  Leipzig.  Part  I,  which  deals  with  the  '  scientific '  part  of 
the  subject,  presents  in  outline  Wundt's  well-known  theory  of  morals,  and 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  evidence  that  the  Leipzig  philosopher  has  succeeded 
in  inducing  another  human  being  to  join  him  in  burning  incense  to  that 
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metaphysical  monstrosity,  the  Gesammtwille.  Part  II,  the  "technical" 
portion,  occupying  about  three-fourths  of  the  book,  considers  the  various 
means  by  which  the  individual  may  be  trained  to  devotion  to  the  Wundtian 
deity.  The  following  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  sample  of  the  method  of 
treatment.  Since  inheritance  plays  so  great  a  part  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  a  given  generation,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  only  the 
ethically  'fittest'  should  marry.  After  a  review  of  the  principal  condi- 
tions which  determine  the  selection  of  a  mate,  the  author  decides  that  upon 
the  whole  the  end  in  view  will  be  best  attained  if  love  determine  the  choice. 
But  since  "  woman  loves  him  whom  she  has  been  taught  to  love,  or  him  of 
whom  she  thinks  her  companions  will  envy  her  the  possession,"  she  must 
be  taught  what  qualities  in  the  other  sex  are  to  be  admired  and  what  repro- 
bated, in  order  that  none  but  strictly  virtuous  males  may  find  it  possible  to 
win  a  wife.  To  the  many  interesting  queries  which  this  proposition  sug- 
gests, Dr.  Bon  unfortunately  supplies  us  with  no  answer. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 

Esprits  logiques  et  esprits  faux.   Par  FR.  PAULHAN.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 
1896. — pp.  360. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  intellectual  types  which  the  author 
proposes  to  publish  ;  it  is  an  elaborate  study  of  individual  psychology,  with 
reference  to  the  form  rather  than  the  content  of  thought.  The  author  does 
not  attempt  a  systematic  classification  of  minds,  but  rather  an  analysis  of 
general  types,  several  of  which  may  be  illustrated  in  one  individual. 

In  the  first  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  men  are 
classified  according  to  the  relative  independence  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  relative  subordination  of  one  to  the  other.  The  author  seems  to  assume 
that  feeling  is  the  primitive  function  of  mind,  and  explains  in  great  detail 
how  the  intellect  may  become  supreme.  In  the  classification  of  logical 
minds  which  follows,  the  first  type  discussed  is  that  of  equilibrium.  But 
we  are  not  told  why  equilibrium  may  be  predicated  only  of  logical  minds. 
Next  come  the  reasoners  of  different  grades.  Here  again  the  reader  looks 
in  vain  for  the  differentia  of  this  species,  for  the  author  fails  to  show  why 
the  reasoner  is  necessarily  deficient  in  equilibrium.  Belonging  to  the  third 
type  are  the  extremists,  men  whose  ideas  are  governed,  as  it  were,  by  one 
or  more  conceptions  or  beliefs.  Lastly,  we  have  the  specialists,  charac- 
terized by  special  or  partial  equilibrium.  These  may  reason  well  on  some 
subject  with  which  they  are  especially  acquainted.  The  third  and  best 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  illogical  minds.  These  are  divided  into  three 
classes  :  first,  fallacious  reasoners  proper,  that  is,  those  incapable  of  logical 
thought ;  secondly,  those  whose  environment  gives  rise  to  contradictory 
ideas  which  coexist  in  a  kind  of  inferior  equilibrium  ;  and  lastly,  the  puerile 
and  frivolous,  who  suffer  more  from  lack  of  ideas  and  incapacity  for  volun- 
tary attention  and  abstract  thought.  The  erroneous  conclusions  of  the  fal- 
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lacious  reasoners  are  determined  largely  by  prejudice  and  emotional  bias. 
Even  men  of  intellectual  tastes  may  come  under  this  category.  Other  falla- 
cious reasoners  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  directing  ideas.  But  we  are  left 
to  guess  why  inability  to  reason  may  be  due  to  an  absence  of  "  directing 
ideas."  In  discussing  the  third  or  frivolous  type,  which  is  preeminently 
feminine,  the  author  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  mental  differences 
due  to  sex.  Fallacious  reasoners,  he  thinks,  are  found  more  often  among 
men  than  among  women. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  M.  Paulhan's  work  is  disappointing.  The  author 
aims,  above  all  things,  at  system atization  ;  he  seems  not  to  realize  that  a 
book  without  theories  can  be  scientific.  Nor  are  his  theoretical  discussions 
of  much  value  in  themselves.  The  book  abounds  in  questionable  assump- 
tions, the  author  calmly  ignoring  all  views  not  in  harmony  with  his  own. 
This  is,  perhaps,  best  shown  in  his  treatment  of  feeling  and  thought. 
Moreover,  as  in  many  books  of  the  kind,  what  appear  to  be  profound 
explanations,  prove  upon  examination  to  be,  in  many  cases,  but  revived 
metaphors  of  the  old  psychology.  Thus,  in  describing  the  process  by 
which  thought  becomes  independent  of  feeling,  the  author  tells  us  that 
"once  detached  from  desire  the  idea  tries  to  develop,  and  create  about 
it  others  like  itself."  The  literary  method  employed  in  this  investigation, 
moreover,  could  not  but  be  barren  of  results.  A  work  of  this  kind  should 
be  based  on  systematic  observation,  unadulterated  by  a  priori  reasoning. 
If  what  is  really  suggestive  and  interesting  in  the  book  had  been  expressed 
more  briefly,  it  could  have  been  read  more  easily  and  profitably. 

HAROLD  GRIPPING. 

Le  mouvement  positiviste  et  la  conception  sociologique  du  monde.     Par 
ALFRED  FOUILLEE.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  379. 

This  work,  as  the  title  suggests,  contains  both  a  review  of  the  positive 
movement  and  an  argument  for  the  sociological  view  of  the  world.  It  forms 
the  necessary  complement  of  the  author's  work  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
idealistic  movement,  and  is  the  second  part  of  his  writings  upon  the  direc- 
tion and  results  of  contemporary  philosophy.  The  aim  and  scope  of  the 
book  is  "  to  show  that,  in  their  final  conclusions,  positivism  and  idealism  are 
reconcilable."  The  two  movements,  the  idealistic  and  the  positivistic  or 
empirical,  appear  to  the  author  to  be  moving  towards  the  same  results,  both 
theoretically  and  practically  :  they  will  end  by  uniting  in  a  wider  view  of 
humanity  and  the  world.  "  Idealism  is  the  necessary  complement  of  posi- 
tivism. The  positivism  of  Comte,  the  evolutionism  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
the  idealism  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  are  perfectly  reconcilable"  (p.  337).  In 
establishing  the  foregoing  thesis,  Professor  Fouille'e  has  made  not  only  a 
critical  examination  of  numerous  philosophical  systems  and  doctrines,  but 
he  has  also  elaborated  his  own  philosophical  creed,  the  leading  features  of 
which  are  here  briefly  sketched.  First,  the  author  would  extend  the  idea  of 
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society  to  the  whole  world,  and  say  that  existence  itself  is  social,  and  that  the 
universe  is  an  infinite  society.  The  forces  and  laws  operative  in  society 
seem  to  furnish  a  comparatively  simple  type  of  what  is  found  in  the  world 
as  a  whole.  The  sociological  theory  is  preferable  to  the  mechanical,  because 
the  latter  gives  only  an  abstract  view  of  things,  taking  into  account  merely 
quantitative  relations  in  space  and  time.  "  The  biological  conception  of  the 
universe  as  an  organism  is  better  than  the  mechanical;  but  the  idea  of  life 
which  it  supplies  is  resolved  into  the  mechanical  idea  of  movement  and  the 
psychological  idea  of  appetition."  When  one  remembers  the  haze  which 
envelops  the  word'  society,'  one  must  feel  that  clear  and  full  definition  of  this 
word  would  aid  greatly  in  getting  to  the  central  point  of  the  author's  ontol- 
ogy. As  a  second  main  feature  of  the  author's  philosophy,  one  may  note 
"  the  substitution  of  the  view,  that  all  beings  are  penetrable  and  in  commu- 
nication, for  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of  the  impenetrability  of  all  things." 
The  corollary  of  this  is  the  theory  that,  fundamentally,  the  multiplicity 
of  individuals  is  a  unity.  "  Monism  is  the  final  point  of  view,  of  which 
physical  atomism  and  psychical  monadism  are  the  preparation  "  (Introd., 
p.  n).  The  third  important  step  is  to  make  will  the  inner  essence  of  the 
world.  "  Philosophy  will  see  in  physical  energy  the  external  expression  of 
psychical  energy,  that  is,  of  will,  which  is  omnipresent,  and  constitutive  of 
reality  itself"  (Introd.,  p.  n).  D  R>  MAJORt 

Le  bien  et  le  mat.  Essai  sur  la  morale  consideree  comme  sociologie  pre- 
miere.  Par  E.  DE  ROBERTY,  professeur  a  1'universite'  nouvelle  de 
Bruxelles.  Paris,  Fe'lix  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  xxiv,  237. 

Le  bien  et  le  mal  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of  four  or  five  volumes, 
which  together  will  make  up  a  work  to  be  called  Lethiqiie.  The  title  of 
the  initial  volume  is  certainly  misleading.  Little  is  said  about  good  and 
evil,  beyond  a  definition  and  a  statement  that  both  of  these  terms  are  at 
bottom  identical.  The  grounds  for  this  surprising  assertion  are  found  in 
the  fact  that  both  egoism  and  altruism  may  be  at  one  time  harmful  and  at 
another  useful,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  the  immoral  members  of  the 
race  would  gladly  become  paragons  of  virtue,  were  not  social  conditions 
such  that  they  can  get  more  of  what  they  want  by  remaining  as  they  are. 
We  are  also  informed  that  morality  means  the  possession  of  such  qualities 
as  fit  the  individual  to  be  a  member  of  the  social  organism,  for  which  reason 
ethics  is  really  a  branch  of  sociology.  The  elucidation  of  these  views 
occupies,  perhaps,  one-fifth  of  the  book.  The  remainder  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  ethical  investigation.  All  possible  schools  of 
moralists,  according  to  our  author,  are  reducible  to  three,  namely,  the  theo- 
logical, the  metaphysical,  and  the  scientific.  His  definition  of  these  three 
stages  in  the  progress  of  human  thought,  while  not  precisely  identical  with 
that  of  Comte,  is  merely  a  variation  of  the  famous  theory  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Positivism.  All  of  the  present-day  moralists,  we 
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learn  with  regret,  are  still  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  theology  or  meta- 
physics. This  holds  as  truly  of  the  evolutionists  as  it  does  of  the  other 
authorities  on  ethics.  For,  as  is  set  forth  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  sufficiently  ingenious  to  be  amusing,  the  evo- 
lutionists are,  properly  speaking,  agnostics,  and  is  not  an  agnostic  a  meta- 
physician? M.  de  Roberty  evidently  looks  upon  himself  as  the  Moses  who 
is  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  ;  but  as  for  ourselves,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  share  his  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  outcome.  F  C  S  A 


The  Will  to  Believe,  and  other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  By 
WILLIAM  JAMES.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1897.  —  pp. 
xvii,  332. 

A  volume  of  addresses  and  articles  which  have  already  appeared  in 
various  Reviews,  and  which  express  in  different  relations  the  same  general 
attitude,  described  by  the  author  himself  in  the  Preface  as  that  of  '  radical 
empiricism'  or  'pluralism.'  "He  who  takes  for  his  hypothesis  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  permanent  form  of  the  world  is  what  I  call  a  radical  empiri- 
cist. For  him  the  crudity  of  experience  remains  an  eternal  element 
thereof."  The  essays  are:  'The  Will  to  Believe';  'Is  Life  worth 
Living? '  ;  '  The  Sentiment  of  Rationality  ' ;  '  Reflex  Action  and  Theism  '  ; 
*  The  Dilemma  of  Determinism  '  ;  '  The  Moral  Philosopher  and  the  Moral 
Life';  'Great  Men  and  their  Environment';  'The  Importance  of  Indi- 
viduals ' ;  '  On  Some  Hegelisms'  ;  'What  Psychical  Research  has  accom- 
plished.' (Review  will  follow.) 


Recent  Advances  in  Theistic  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  JAMES  LIND- 
SAY, B.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Examiner  in  the  Philosophy  of  Theism 
to  the  Associated  Theological  Colleges,  British  and  Colonial,  etc. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1897.  —  pp.  Ivi, 
547- 

The  preface  of  this  work  states  that  it  not  only  contends  for  the  progres- 
siveness  of  theism,  but  "  seeks  more  especially  to  prove  the  actual  progres- 
siveness  of  recent  theistic  thought."  The  mode  pursued  is  critico-speculative. 
The  author  believes  the  prime  need  of  to-day  to  be  one  of  synthetic  power 
and  constructive  intellect.  He  seeks  to  "  write  as  one  conscious  of  the  evo- 
lutionary atmosphere  in  which  the  thought  of  our  time  lives." 

The  work  consists  of  three  divisions,  —  Recent  Philosophy  of  Natural 
Theology,  Recent  Philosophy  of  Theism  (God),  and  Recent  Theistic 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (Man);  but  these  divisions  "are  not  meant  to  be 
taken  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  convenient  general  arrangement,  and  are 
not  designed  to  convey  that  what  stands  under  any  one  of  these  divisions 
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may  never  have  real  and  intimate  relations  to  either  of  the  other  two  divi- 
sions. An  imperial  chord  subsists  through  all,  which  is  that  of  theistic 
principle." 

In  the  first  division  some  of  the  present-day  tasks  of  theistic  philosophy 
are  pointed  out,  and  remarked  upon  in  an  Introductory  Chapter,  in  which 
some  reflections  are  offered  on  the  spirit,  scope,  and  method  of  theistic 
thought  and  inquiry.  This  is  followed  by  chapters  on  the  nature,  origin, 
and  permanence  of  religion,  recent  theories  on  these  topics  being  referred 
to  and  criticised. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  —  the  Philosophy  of  Theism  —  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all,  dealing  with  the  proofs  for  the  Being  of  God 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  "  believes  the  post-Kantian  depreciation  of 
them  a  huge  speculative  mistake."  Besides  separate  chapters  on  the  dif- 
ferent theistic  proofs,  there  is  a  long  chapter  on  the  Personality  of  God,  a 
subject  which  to  the  author  is  of  such  surpassing  importance  that  he  has 
devoted  to  it  a  treatment  different,  in  his  view,  from  what  may  be  found 
anywhere  else.  He  offers  in  this  connection  a  meed  of  praise  to  the  services 
rendered  by  American  thinkers.  The  latest  teleological  and  cosmological 
bearings  are  discussed,  and  recent  ontological  speculations  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Britain  are  surveyed  and  appraised.  This  brings  us  to 
speak  of  the  third  division. 

Here  we  have  such  themes  as  the  Functions  of  Reason  in  Man,  Person- 
ality in  Man,  the  latest  views  of  Human  Freedom,  the  Reign  of  Law  in 
Man,  his  redemptive  needs,  his  spiritual  nature,  affinities,  and  goal.  The 
subject  of  the  Personality  of  Man  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  hardly  less 
important  for  theistic  philosophy  than  is  the  Personality  of  God.  The  dis- 
cussion is  brought  up  to  the  Philosophy  of  History  and  Immortality,  and 
these  problems  are  dealt  with  in  their  theistic  aspects  and  relations.  The 
list  of  contents  is  long  and  varied,  and  there  is  a  very  full  index  for  readers. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos ;  and  other  Essays.  By  ANDREW  SETH, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York,  1897.  —  pp. 
viii,  308. 

A  collection  of  essays  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  and  other  journals,  all  dealing  with  the  general  sub- 
ject indicated  by  the  title.  The  essays  are  as  follows  :  « Man's  Place  in 
the  Cosmos,'  a  discussion  of  Huxley's  Romanes  Lecture  on  Evolution  and 
Ethics  j  '  The  Philosophical  Sciences,'  the  author's  inaugural  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  'the  New  Psychology  and  Automatism';  'A 
New  Theory  of  the  Absolute,'  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Bradley's  Appearance 
and  Reality;  and  'Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Critics',  dealing  with  The  Foun- 
dations of  Belief  .  (Review  will  follow.) 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peripatetics.  Being  a  translation  from  Zeller's 
Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  By  B.  F.  C.  COSTELLOE  and  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD. 
Two  vols.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1897. — vol. 
i,  pp.  xi,  520  ;  vol  ii,  pp.  viii,  512. 

A  Study  of  Kant's  Psychology,  with  reference  to  The  Critical  Philosophy. 
EDWARD  FRANKLIN  BUCHNER,  Ph.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1897. — pp. 
xv,  352. 

Ueber  physische  und psychische  Kausalitdt  und  das  Princip  des  psycho- 
physischen  Parallelismus.  Von  MAX  WENTSCHER.  Leipzig,  J.  A. 
Earth,  1896. 

Versuch  einer  philosophischen  Selektionstheorie.  Von  DR.  JOHANNES 
UNBEHAUN.  Jena,  G.  Fischer.  —  pp.  150. 

Die  Syllogistik  des  Aristotles.  Von  DR.  HEINRICH  MAIER.  Erster 
Theil,  Die  logische  Theorie  des  Urtheils.  —  pp.  x,  214. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Evohitionstheorie.  Mit  einer  Ubersicht  iiber  die 
Geschichte  des  Entwicklungsbegriffes.  I-D.  Von  GEORGE  S.  PAINTER. 
Jena,  Bernhard  Vopelius.  — pp.  56. 

Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic.  Von  KUNO  FISCHER.  Jubilaums- 
ausgabe.  Erste  Lieferung.  Heidelberg,  Carl  Winter,  1897.  —  pp.  160. 

Geschichte  der  Logosidee  in  der  griechischen  Philosophie.  Von  ANATHON 
AALL.  Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland,  1896.  —  pp.  xix,  251. 

Natur  und  Gesetz.  Von  F.  BETTER.  Bielefeld  und  Leipzig,  Belhagen 
und  Klasing,  1897.  —  pp.  461. 

La  cause  premiere.  D'apres  les  donne'es  expe'rimentales.  Par  EMILE 
FERRIERE.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897. — pp.  461. 

Essai  sur  le  gtnie  dans  Vart.     Par  GABRIEL  SEAILLES.     Paris,  Alcan, 

1897.— pp.  313- 

Essai  sur  les  fondements  de  la  connaissance  mystique.  Par  E. 
REC^JAC.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  306. 

The  Opposites  of  the  Universe.  By  MANIE  SANDS.  New  York,  1897. 
—  pp.  vii,  87. 

Telepathy  and  the  Subliminal  Self.  By  R.  OSGOOD  MASON,  A.M., 
M.D.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  viii,  343. 

Le  Premesse  Filosofiche  del  Socialismo.  ALESSANDRO  CHIAPPELLI. 
Napoli,  Regia  Universita,  1897.  —  pp.  95. 

Elements  of  General  Philosophy.  By  GEORGE  CROOM  ROBERTSON. 
,  Edited,  from  notes  of  lectures,  by  C.  A.  FOLEY  RHYS  DAVIDS.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  —  pp.  xvi,  365. 

Notes  on  Children's  Drawings.  Edited  by  ELMER  E.  BROWN. 
(University  of  California  Studies,  vol.  ii,  No.  i.)  Berkeley,  1897.  —pp.  75. 

Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence,  and  other  Essays.  By  GOLDWIN 
SMITH.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  viii,  244. 


NOTES. 

VOPROSY    FILOSOFII    I   PSICHOLOGII. 

Voprosy  is  the  only  Russian  philosophical  periodical  in  existence.  It  is 
published  by  the  Moscow  Psychological  Society,  and  edited  by  Professor  N. 
Grot  and  Mr.  A.  Abrikosoff.  The  periodical  does  not  belong  exclusively 
to  any  philosophical  tendency,  and  is  rather  eclectic  in  its  character. 
The  contents  of  the  September-October  (1896)  number  are  as  follows  : 
The  Problems  of  Art,  by  N.  A.  Ivantzoff  ;  The  Role  of  Descartes  in  the 
History  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  by  N.  A.  Umoff ;  Self-consciousness  of 
the  Classes  of  Society  in  Social  Progress,  by  L.  E.  Obolenski  ;  The  Bases 
of  Idealism,  by  Prince  S.  N.  Trubecki  ;  The  Moral  Organization  of 
Humanity,  by  V.  S.  Solovieff  ;  Descartes  as  Founder  of  the  Philosophical 
and  Scientific  Notion  of  the  Universe,  by  L.  M.  Lopatin ;  A  Discussion  of 
the  Article  of  Mr.  Obolenski  (polemic),  by  V.  A.  Goltzoff ;  The  Theory  of 
Neurons  and  its  Application  to  the  Explanation  of  Some  Psychical  Phe- 
nomena, by  S.  A.  Suchanoff  ;  Vico,  and  his  System  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History,  by  A.  K.  Uzivelcgoff ;  The  Fourth  International  Congress  of 
Anthropological  Criminologists  in  Geneva,  by  V.  P.  Serbski  ;  Criticism 
and  Bibliography  ;  Notices  and  Remarks  ;  Protocols  of  the  Psychological 
Society,  by  V.  P.  Serbski ;  Notices  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the 
Psychiatric  Clinic  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Moscow,  by  A.  A. 
Tokavski. 

In  discussing  the  Problems  of  Art,  N.  A.  Ivantzoff  states  that  notwith- 
standing their  formal  similarity,  the  definitions  of  Art  differ  greatly  from 
one  another  in  almost  all  philosophical  systems.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  philosophers,  instead  of  determining  what  Art  really 
is,  try  to  determine  what  it  should  be.  Therefore  they  obtain,  in  place  of 
the  natural  definition,  a  teleological  one.  The  author,  who  apparently  be- 
longs to  the  Positivist  school  of  philosophy,  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  general 
notion  of  Art  by  descriptions  of  different  art-phenomena,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  originate.  Accordingly,  he  begins  with  a  description  of 
the  lowest  stages  of  Art,  and  of  the  most  pronounced  forms  of  Art,  namely, 
sculpture  and  painting.  In  this  way,  he  obtains  the  definition  of  Art  as  a 
product  of  conscious  human  activity,  having  a  spiritual  purpose  to  com- 
municate, and  having  to  express  facts,  feelings,  representations,  and  ideas. 
Art  is  an  especial  kind  of  language.  The  beauty  in  Art  has  only  a  secon- 
dary signification,  namely,  to  attract  attention.  Nature  contains  much 
more  of  beauty  than  Art ;  if  Art  existed  only  for  its  beauty,  it  would  be 
useless.  On  the  other  hand,  Art,  as  a  kind  of  language  expressing  things 
impossible  to  communicate  by  means  of  ordinary  language,  has  a  great 
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social  significance.  Art  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  need  of  social  human  nature. 
From  this  definition  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect  art  are  easily  derived, 
for  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  good  narrative,  —  integrity,  organic  unity, 
clearness,  simplicity,  beauty  of  form,  concreteness,  exactitude  or  truthful- 
ness to  nature  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  form  of  any  content,  and  lastly 
the  impregnation  of  the  work  by  the  subjective  characteristics  of  the  artist. 
In  every  epoch  only  those  kinds  of  art  can  flourish  which  are  adapted  to 
express  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  existing  society. 

N.  A.  Umoff  investigates  the  physical  theories  of  Descartes,  and  finds 
many  relationships  between  them  and  the  modern  physical  and  mechanical 
theories  of  Hertz. 

M.  Obolenski's  article  is  based  on  the  paper  of  M.  S.  Finans,  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  American  labor  unions  and  trusts.  From  the 
facts  contained  in  this  paper,  M.  Obolenski  derives  the  laws  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  consciousness.  According  to  the  author,  the  first  stage 
in  the  development  of  class  feeling  in  the  individual  manifests  itself  by  the 
formation  of  rather  remote  social  ideals  of  a  general  humanitarian  character. 
This  stage  is  followed  by  one  which  presents  a  narrow  circle  of  ideas  of  an 
economic  and  professional  character,  after  which  comes  again  an  epoch  of 
more  general  ideals,  derived  this  time  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  com- 
mon human  interests  and  feelings. 

M.  Salovieff  is  one  of  the  few  original  Russian  philosophers.  Both 
his  theory  and  method  have  the  peculiar  Russian  characteristics.  His 
philosophy  is  a  kind  of  mystical  explanation  of  Greek  Catholicism, 
written  in  a  very  beautiful,  elevated  style,  full  of  rhetorical  flowers, 
and  with  a  wonderful  abundance  of  language.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  his  theses,  but  derives  them  directly  from  his  feelings.  In  the 
present  article  he  says  that  there  is  needed  the  conscious  moral  organiza- 
tion of  humanity  in  the  name  of  the  only  and  absolute  Goodness.  He  does 
not  advocate  the  annihilation  of  the  single  nations,  but  the  cooperation  of 
them  all,  tending  to  one  high  moral  purpose,  and  based  upon  the  worship  of 
the  past.  According  to  Salovieff,  all  morality  originates  in  the  conservative 
instinct,  the  love  of  ancestors.  Some  of  his  views  concerning  the  family 
recall  the  theory  of  Tolstoi  ;  for  example,  his  belief  that  the  highest  stage 
of  morality  in  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes  will  be  followed  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  reproduction. 

A.  A.  Tokarski  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  psycho-physical 
laboratory  of  the  psychiatric  clinic  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Moscow. 
The  most  important  fact  noted  is  the  discovery  that  the  representations  of 
things  are  changed  in  the  memory  immediately  after  the  received  perception, 
and  that  the  perceived  colors  appear  in  memory  lighter,  while  the  size  of  an 
object  appears  in  memory  smaller,  —  the  last  fact  being  opposed  to  the 
results  obtained  by  N.  Warren  and  W.  Schaw. 

The  Moscow  Psychological  Society  announces  a  prize  of  1000  roubles 
given  by  D.  Stolipin  for  a  thesis  on  the  following  subject  :  "  A  critical 
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investigation  of  the  thesis  of  A.  Comte  concerning  the  spontaneous  coinci- 
dence of  the  primary  laws  of  inorganic  nature  with  the  chief  laws  of  organic 
life,  and  concerning  the  tendency  of  all  human  knowledge  toward  a  logical 
and  scientific  unity."  The  work  must  be  written  in  Russian,  and  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by  Jan.  i,  1900.  y  K 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  William  Wallace,  Whyte's  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Professor  Wallace's 
death  was  the  result  of  a  bicycle  accident  on  February  18.  A  native  of 
Fifeshire,  Mr.  Wallace,  after  taking  the  regular  undergraduate  course  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  went  up  to  Oxford,  attaching  himself  to  Balliol 
College.  He  was  elected  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton,  and,  in  1882,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Chair  of  the  late  T.  H.  Green.  Two  years  ago  he  delivered 
the  Gifford  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  early 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Hegefian  school,  and  his 
translation  of  Hegel's  Logic,  published  in  1874,  did  much  to  extend  the 
study  of  Hegel  in  England  and  America.  A  revised  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1892,  and  in  1894  a  new  edition  of  the  Prolegomena,  so  extended 
as  to  require  a  volume  for  themselves.  Mr.  Wallace  also  published  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  an  English  translation  with  introductory  essays,  1894  ; 
Kant,  in  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics,  1882  ;  Schopenhauer,  1890  ; 
Epicureanism,  in  the  Chief  Ancient  Philosophies,  1880.  The  last  work 
gives  clear  indications  of  its  author's  scholarly  understanding  of  ancient,  as 
well  as  modern,  philosophy.  All  his  writings  are  marked  by  an  unusual 
grace  of  style. 

In  commemoration  of  Professor  Kuno  Fischer's  Doctor-Jubildum,  which 
was  celebrated  in  March  of  this  year,  the  publishers  of  the  Geschichte  der 
neueren  Philosophie  have  begun  the  issue  of  a  '  jubilee  edition '  of  this 
great  work  in  nine  volumes.  The  work  is  to  appear  monthly  in  forty  parts, 
which  may  be  purchased  separately.  The  appearance  for  the  first  time  of 
Volume  VIII,  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  will  awaken  much 
interest. 

John  Grier  Hibben,  Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  in  Princeton  University, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Stuart  Professorship  of  Logic  in  that  University 
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WE  must  not  look  for  perfect  continuity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Utilitarianism,  even  after  the  doctrine  had  once 
been  clearly  enunciated.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
of  the  Utilitarian  school,  Tucker  and  Paley,  were  destined  to 
carry  out,  almost  to  the  letter,  the  scheme  of  moral  theory 
which  Gay  had  outlined  in  his  "  Preliminary  Dissertation  "  of 
1731;  but  the  next  writer  standing  for  the  '  greatest  happi- 
ness '  principle  appears  to  owe  nothing  to  Gay.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  far  as  formative  influences  are  concerned,  Hume  seems 
to  have  taken  his  starting-point  in  Ethics  from  those  who,  like 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  had  maintained  the  existence  of  a 
'  moral  sense.' 

This  is  by  no  means  to  sajf  that  Hume  was  himself  a  *  moral 
sense '  philosopher.  Quite  as  much  as  anything  else,  his 
object  was  to  show  that  what  the  *  moral  sense '  writers  had 
professed  to  explain  by  merely  referring  to  a  supposed  '  faculty,' 
could  really  be  explained  in  a  scientific  way,  according  to  the 
most  general  principles  of  human  nature.  Still,  his  primary 
contention  was  that  morality  was  founded,  not  on  *  reason,'  as 
he  expressed  it,  but  on  *  sentiment ' ;  that  our  starting-point 
in  ethical  discussions  must  always  be  the  fact  of  our  approval 
of  moral  actions, — a  fact  which  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
be  explained  on  purely  rational  principles.  In  emphasizing 
'  feeling '  at  the  expense  of  '  reason,'  Hume  was  clearly  with 
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the  *  moral  sense '  writers,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  was 
historically,  as  well  as  logically,  related  to  them  in  this  respect. 

Although  Hume's  writings  are  so  much  better  known  at 
first  hand  than  those  of  Cumberland  and  Gay,  —  the  only  two 
of  his  English  predecessors  who  can  really  be  said  to  have 
stated  the  Utilitarian  principle,  —  it  is  more  difficult  than 
might  be  supposed  to  present  his  views  on  Ethics  in  a  way  to 
leave  no  room  for  misunderstanding.  In  the  first  place,  one 
has  to  keep  in  mind  Hume's  relation  to  the  '  moral  sense ' 
school,  and  avoid  attributing  either  too  much  or  too  little 
importance  to  this  relation;  and,  in  the  second  place, — what 
is  much  more  important,  —  one  has  to  decide,  after  the  most 
careful  examination  and  comparison,  whether  one  shall  accept 
his  earlier  or  his  later  treatment  of  Ethics  as  the  more  ade- 
quately representing  his  system. 

As  regards  Hume's  relation  to  the ' moral  sense'  philosophers, 
little  need  be  said  at  present.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that  the  apparently  complex  character  of  his  ethical  system 
has  led  some  to  believe  that  its  general  drift  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and  that  to  the  end  it  holds  a  rather  close 
relation  to  the  *  moral  sense  '  ethics.1  This  view  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  no  means  correct;  but,  as  the  mistake  is  a  natural 
one,  a  comparison  may  prove  helpful.  In  the  case  of  Hutche- 
son,  we  found  a  moralist  whose  doctrine  could  hardly  be 
understood  without  comparing  it  carefully  with  the  '  greatest 
happiness  '  principle.  At  the  same  time,  we  found  that,  in  its 
general  tendency,  it  was  radically  distinct  from  that  principle. 
Exactly  the  opposite,  it  seems  to  me,  is  true  in  the  case  of 
Hume.  While  he  certainly  was  influenced  by  the  '  moral 
sense'  writers,  'utility'  is  with  him  by  no  means  a  subsidiary 
principle,  as  with  Hutcheson,  but  incontestably  the  basis  of 
his  whole  ethical  system.  This  is  a  dogmatic  statement  ;  but 
its  truth  will,  I  think,  become  abundantly  plain  as  we  proceed 
with  our  examination  of  Hume's  treatment  of  Ethics. 

1  See,  e.g.,  Professor  Hyslop's  Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  84  ;  also,  for  a  much  more 
guarded  statement,  referring  only  to  the  later  form  of  Hume's  ethical  theory,  see 
Mr.  Selby-Bigge's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Hume's  Enquiries,  p.  xxvi. 
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The  second  difficulty  which  we  noticed,  that  regarding  the 
two  forms  in  which  Hume  has  left  us  his  ethical  theory, 
requires  more  immediate  and  altogether  more  serious  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  his  first  treatment  of  Ethics 
appeared  as  Book  III  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  in 
1740,  the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  other  two  books. 
The  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  did  not  appear 
till  1751,  three  years  after  he  had  published  the  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,  in  which  he  had  presented,  in 
a  more  popular  form,  the  substance  of  Book  I  of  the  Treatise. 
The  story  of  Hume's  chagrin  at  the  poor  reception  which 
his  juvenile  work  met  with,  and  of  his  explicit  repudiation  of 
the  Treatise  in  after  years,  as  not  giving  his  mature  views  on 
philosophical  subjects,  is  too  familiar  to  admit  of  repetition. 
Critics  are  now  perfectly  agreed  that  the  Inquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding,  however  superior  in  style  to  the  first 
book  of  the  Treatise,  is  an  inadequate  statement  of  the  author's 
views  on  metaphysics;  and,  since  one  is  bound  to  disregard 
Hume's  own  judgment  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  Book  I 
of  the  Treatise  and  the  corresponding  Inquiry,  it  is  natural 
that  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  should 
have  been  estimated  in  much  the  same  way,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Hume  himself  considered  the  second  Inquiry  as  "  of 
all  [his]  writings,  historical,  philosophical  or  literary,  incom- 
parably the  best."  The  present  tendency  plainly  is  either  (i) 
to  regard  the  two  statements  of  his  ethical  theory  as  practically 
equivalent,  and  therefore  to  prefer  Book  III  of  the  Treatise 
merely  as  historically  prior;  or  (2)  to  hold  that,  in  the  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  as  well  as  in  the  Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  there  is  an  observable  fall- 
ing off  in  thoroughness  of  treatment  which  is  by  no  means 
compensated  for  by  the  undoubted  improvement  in  style. 

I  cannot  believe  that  either  of  these  views  is  correct.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  his  later  years,  Hume  was 
perfectly  right  in  regarding  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  as 
a  work  abounding  in  serious  defects,  mainly  such  as  betray  the 
youth  of  the  author.  It  is  in  spite  of  these  defects  that  the 
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book  takes  its  place  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  single 
work  in  English  philosophical  literature.  The  common  state- 
ment that  Book  I  of  the  Treatise  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
first  Inquiry  because  it  is  *  more  thorough  '  —  while  perfectly 
true  —  might  be  misleading  to  one  not  equally  acquainted 
with  both  works.  A  great  many  of  the  perversely  subtle  dis- 
cussions in  the  Treatise  which  Hume  ruthlessly  pruned  away 
in  revising  it,  were  not  only  mere  digressions,  tending  seriously 
to  confuse  the  reader,  but  they  were,  in  themselves,  by  no 
means  uniformly  convincing.  To  do  away  with  many  of  these 
discussions  was  in  itself  a  real  advantage;  but,  unfortunately, 
Hume  was  not  so  much  trying  to  improve  the  book  as  trying 
to  make  it  more  acceptable.  The  result  is  that,  along  with 
what  was  at  once  irrelevant  and  of  doubtful  validity,  he  omitted 
much  that  was  really  essential  to  the  adequate  statement  of 
his  peculiar  views  on  metaphysics. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  much  the  same  thing 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles 
of  Morals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  spite  of  what  is 
evidently  the  current  view,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Inquiry  is  not  only  a  clearer,  but  a  better  statement  of 
Hume's  ethical  theory  than  the  third  book  of  the  Treatise. 
Here  the  elimination  has  nearly  always  conduced  to  that  really 
consecutive  treatment  which  is  so  important  in  any  philosophi- 
cal work,  and  nothing  in  the  least  essential  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  seems  to  have  been  left  out.  Much  more  important  for 
us,  however,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  second  Inquiry,  Hume 
does  away  with  the  one  exasperating  ambiguity  of  his  earlier 
work,  i.e.,  his  treatment  of  'sympathy.'  Other  comparisons 
between  the  Inquiry  and  the  corresponding  book  of  the 
Treatise  will  be  noted,  as  it  becomes  necessary.  This,  how- 
ever, is  so  important  that  we  must  take  account  of  it  at  the 
very  beginning. 

In  both  the  Treatise  and  the  Inquiry,  —  though  the  order  of 
exposition  in  the  two  works  differs  otherwise,  in  certain 
respects,  —  Hume  begins  with  the  fact  of  moral  approbation. 
He  first  shows  —  in  the  Treatise  at  considerable  length ;  in 
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the  Inquiry  more  briefly,  but  perhaps  as  convincingly  —  that 
moral  approbation  cannot  ultimately  be  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  mere  reason.  After  thus  clearing  the  ground,  he 
attempts  to  explain  our  approbation  of  moral  conduct  by  refer- 
ring, not  to  a  supposed  '  moral  sense/  but  to  what  he  assumes 
to  be  the  springs  of  human  action  and  the  determining  effects 
of  human  experience. 

Now  the  important  difference  between  the  standpoint  of 
the  Treatise  and  that  of  the  Inquiry,  just  referred  to,  consists 
in  the  radically  different  answers  given  in  the  two  works  to 
the  question :  What  are  the  springs  of  action  —  the  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  human  nature  ?  In  the  Treatise,  these 
are  held  to  be  (i)  egoism,  (2)  limited  altruism,  and  (3)  'sym- 
pathy.' The  relation  between  them  is  difficult  to  state  in  a 
few  words,  —  indeed,  so  far  as  '  sympathy '  is  concerned,  diffi- 
cult to  state  at  all,  —  but  Hume's  position  in  the  Treatise 
plainly  is  that  human  nature  is  essentially  egoistic.  As 
regards  altruism,  he  holds  distinctly  that  we  have  no  particu- 
lar love  for  our  fellow-beings  as  such.1  Our  limited  altruism 
manifests  itself  only  in  the  case  of  those  standing  to  us  in  the 
closest  relations  of  life,  and  in  a  way  which  does  not  permit  us 
to  suppose  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  human  nature, 
strictly  coordinate  with  the  self-regarding  tendency. 

At  this  point  Hume  employs  the  rather  mysterious  principle 
of  'sympathy.'  For  him,  in  his  earlier  work,  as  for  many  of 
the  later  empiricists,  '  sympathy '  is  produced  through  the 
*  association  of  ideas.'  His  peculiar  mode  of  explanation  is  as 
follows,  —  the  point  being  to  show  that  in  this  case  an  '  idea ' 
is  practically  converted  into  an  '  impression.'  The  '  impression 
of  ourselves '  is  particularly  vivid,  and  by  '  association '  it  hap- 
pens that  a  corresponding  (though  of  course  not  equal)  vivid- 
ness is  imparted  to  that  which  relates  to  ourselves.  But  other 
human  beings  are  similar  to  ourselves.  This  relation  of  'simi- 
larity' makes  us  vividly  conceive  what  concerns  them,  the  other 
relations  of  '  contiguity '  and  '  causation '  [i.e.,  kinship  here] 
assisting  in  the  matter.  Thus  our  idea  of  another's  emotion 

1   Treatise,  bk.  iii,  pt.  ii,  §  i. 
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may  become  so  vivid  as  to  give  rise  to  the  same  emotion  in 
ourselves.1  In  spite  of  its  obvious  ingenuity,  this  explanation 
of  '  sympathy '  hardly  falls  in  with  our  present  modes  of 
thought.  One  readily  sees  that  for  Hume,  as  for  the  Asso- 
ciationist  school  in  general,  '  sympathy '  is  left  in  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  liable  at  a  touch  to  be  precipitated 
into  egoism  pure  and  simple. 

This  aspect  of  Hume's  system,  in  its  earlier  form,  is  the 
more  confusing  for  the  reason  that  he  never  seriously  attempts 
to  state  the  relation  between  our  derived  '  sympathy '  and  our 
(fundamental)  self -regarding  tendency.  The  result  is  a  degree 
of  theoretical  confusion  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  read  the  Treatise  with  considerable  care.  It  should 
be  observed  that  one  does  not  here  refer  to  the  inevitable 
ambiguity  of  the  words  '  egoism '  and  '  altruism,'  as  ordinarily 
used,2  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  Hume  professes  to  explain  — 
almost  in  the  sense  of  explaining  away  —  what  we  ordinarily 
understand  by  (general)  '  sympathy,'  without  anywhere  telling 
us  exactly  what  he  claims  to  have  reduced  it  to. 

If  Hume's  treatment  of  '  sympathy '  were  the  same  in  the 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  as  in  Book  III  of 
the  Treatise,  —  which  is  apparently  the  careless  assumption  of 
those  who  regard  his  position  in  the  two  works  as  identical,  — 
we  should  need  to  examine  the  mysterious  principle  consider- 
ably in  detail.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Hume  seems  to 
have  been  keenly  aware  that  his  earlier  treatment  of  '  sym- 
pathy '  was  a  mistake,  and  a  bad  one ;  and  he  gives  us  what  he 
would  probably  have  regarded  as  the  best  possible  antidote  in 
what  he  says  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Inquiry?  There  he 
means  by  the  word  '  sympathy '  nothing  essentially  different 
from  the  general  benevolent  tendency,  the  degree  of  which  he 
shows  his  good  judgment  in  not  attempting  to  define,  but 
which  he  regards  as  the  foundation  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  morality. 

1  See  Treatise,  bk.  ii,  pt.  i,  §  xi. 

2  This  ambiguity,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  unwarranted  abstraction  made 
by  those  who  speak  as  if  '  egoism '  and  '  altruism '  stood  for  two  absolutely  dis- 
tinct tendencies  of  human  nature.       8  See,  e.g.,  §  v,  pt.  ii  et  seq.;  also  Appendix  ii. 
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The  significance  of  this  change  is  not  easily  to  be  overrated. 
It  does  away  at  once  with  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  theo- 
retical confusion,  and  puts  Hume  on  the  right  track  just  where 
his  historical,  but  not  logical,  successors  —  Tucker,  Paley,  and 
Bentham  —  were  destined  to  go  astray.  And  it  must  not  for 
a  moment  be  supposed  that  Hume  is  here  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  contending  for  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  differ- 
entiated '  altruism '  in  our  human  nature,  as  opposed  to  an 
equally  differentiated  '  egoism/  —  as  Hutcheson,  for  example, 
had  mistakenly  done.  He  rather  shows  that,  in  the  last 
resort,  this  distinction  resolves  itself  into  an  abstraction,  and 
holds,  in  language  which  Butler  himself  would  have  had  to 
commend:  "Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed 
between  the  selfish  and  social  sentiments  or  dispositions,  they 
are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and  ambitious,  selfish 
and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain."  And  one  is  almost  startled 
at  the  agreement  with  Butler,  when  he  immediately  adds :  "  It 
is  requisite  that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  some  kind, 
in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  relish  to  the 
objects  of  its  pursuit  ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  purpose  than 
benevolence  or  humanity."  * 

To  conclude,  then:  in  place  of  the  three  quasi-distinct  (but 
by  no  means  coordinate)  principles  —  egoism,  limited  altruism,2 
and  '  sympathy  '  •  —  which  had  been  assumed  in  the  Treatise, 
we  have  'sympathy,'  in  the  ambiguous  sense  first  explained, 
stricken  out  in  the  Inquiry,  and  a  human  nature  there  assumed 
which,  as  Hume  sometimes  has  occasion  to  show,  a  priori 
implies  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  the  benevolent  tendency, 
alongside  of  the  equally  essential  self-regarding  tendency,  — 
the  two  becoming  differentiated,  in  so  far  as  they  do  become 
differentiated  at  all,  only  in  the  course  of  human  experience. 

While  I  am  inclined  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  this 
change  of  position  on  the  part  of  Hume,  I  cannot  at  all  agree 

1  See  Inquiry,  §  ix,  pt.  ii.     Butler's  Sermons  upon  Human  Nature  had  been 
published  in  1726. 

2  Our  limited  altruism  is  mentioned  here  as  a  quasi-distinct  principle,  because 
it  implies  another  kind  of  association,  i.e.,  by  '  causation,'  besides  association  by 
'  similiarity '  and  by  « contiguity,'  which  are  involved  in  our  general  sympathy. 
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with  Mr.  Selby-Bigge,  when  he  says  (in  the  brief,  but  mainly 
admirable  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Hume's  two  Inquiries) : 
"  In  the  Enquiry  [concerning'  the  Principles  of  Morals']  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  his  [Hume's]  theory  from  the  ordinary 
'  moral  sense '  theory,  except  perhaps  a  more  destructive  use 
of  ' utility.'"1  For,  as  Mr.  Selby-Bigge  himself  points  out, 
even  freer  use  is  made  of  the  principle  of  *  utility'  in  the  Inquiry 
than  in  the  Treatise.  And  I  cannot  at  all  follow  him  when  he 
adds :  "  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  consequences  from  this  prin- 
ciple which  would  neutralize  the  concessions  made  to  benevo- 
lence, but  he  [Hume]  is  content  himself  to  leave  it  without 
development,  and  to  say  in  effect  that  utility  pleases  simply 
because  it  does  please."  Why  the  admission  of  a  certain 
undefined  degree  of  native  altruism  and  the  use  of  the  princi- 
ple of  '  utility '  should  be  regarded  as  necessarily  conflicting, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  As  in  most  discussions 
where  abstract  '  egoism '  and  abstract  '  altruism '  figure,  the 
supposed  difficulty  resolves  itself  into  an  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of  words.  Even  if  the  hedonist,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  is 
obliged  to  hold  that  one  is  always  determined  to  act  for  one's 
own  pleasure,2  a  point  which  would  certainly  bear  debating, 
he  is  not  therefore  committed  to  egoism  in  any  offensive  sense. 
If  one  derive  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of  others,  one  is  just 
so  far  altruistic.  Whether  or  not  one  does  derive  pleasure 
from  the  pleasure  of  others,  is  solely  a  question  of  fact;  and 
the  inevitable  answer  cannot  properly  be  used  against  '  univer- 
salistic  hedonism '  or  any  other  recognized  type  of  ethical 
theory. 

1  See  p.  xxvi. 

2  The  expression  'determined  to  act  for  one's  own  pleasure'  is  in  itself  seri- 
ously misleading.     Even  when  we  are  acting  with  a  direct  view  to  our  own  future 
pleasure,  it  is,  of  course,  the  present  pleasure  attaching  to  the  idea  of  our  future 
pleasure,  not  the  future  pleasure  itself  (!),  which  determines  our  action.     And  to 
assume  that  no  idea  but  that  of  our  own  future  pleasure  can  attract  us,  manifestly 
begs  the  whole  question.     In  the  text,  however,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that, 
even  if  the  hedonist  admit  that,  in  his  view,  we  always  act  for  our  own  pleasure, 
he  is  not  committed  to  '  egoism,'  in  the  derogatory  sense.  — All  this,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ultimate  validity  of  hedonism,  which  the  present  writer 
would  by  no  means  admit. 
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Having  thus  considered,  somewhat  at  length,  this  very 
important  question  as  to  the  relation  between  the  standpoint 
of  Book  III  of  the  Treatise  and  that  of  the  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals,  as  regards  the  springs  of  human 
action,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  Hume's 
ethical  system  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  understand  his  mode 
of  procedure,  either  in  the  Treatise  or  in  the  Inquiry,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  the  distinction,  explicit  in  the  former 
work,  implicit  in  the  latter,  between  what  he  calls  the  *  natu- 
ral '  and  the  <  artificial '  virtues.  For  instance,  in  the  Treatise 
Hume  contends  that  justice  is  an  ' artificial'  virtue,  while  he 
regards  benevolence,  in  its  various  forms,  as  '  natural.' *  By 
'  artificial '  he  does  not  mean,  as  he  explains,  that  which  is  a 
superfluity  in  organized  society;  rather  does  he  hold  that  a 
recognition  of  justice  is  basal  to  all  social  life  whatever.  He 
simply  means  that  the  utility  which,  as  he  is  going  to  show, 
all  virtues  have  in  common,  is  indirect  in  the  case  of  justice 
and  other  '  artificial '  virtues,  while  direct  in  the  case  of  all  the 
so-called  *  natural '  virtues.2  More  particularly,  he  means  — 
what,  to  be  sure,  is  not  strictly  true  —  that  the  effect  of  the 
so-called  'natural'  virtues  is  immediately  and  always  an  in- 
crease of  happiness,  while,  in  the  case  of  justice,  etc.,  this  is 
manifestly  true  only  in  the  long  run. 

This  at  first  looks  like  one  of  the  many  fine  distinctions 
which  Hume  draws  in  the  Treatise  only  to  practically  neglect 
them  in  the  Inquiry,  and  that  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  his 
exposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  position,  though 
unsound,  is  quite  characteristic.  While  Hume  does  not  directly 
speak  of  'artificial'  as  opposed  to  'natural'  virtues  in  the 
Inquiry,  he  does  not  seem  really  to  appreciate  his  mistake  and 
give  up  the  distinction  altogether.  In  both  works  he  is  prima- 
rily concerned  to  show  the  relation  of  the  several  virtues  to 

1  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  '  natural,'  as  here  applied,  is  rather  misleading, 
since  Hume  does  not  admit  native  altruism  in  the  Treatise. 

2  The  other  virtues  beside  justice  which  Hume  designates  as  '  artificial'  are 
allegiance,  modesty,  and   good    manners.      The  'natural'  virtues   specified  are 
meekness,  beneficence,  charity,  generosity,  clemency,  moderation,  and  equity  (sic). 
See  Treatise,  bk.  iii,  pt.  iii,  §  i. 
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what  he  recognizes  as  the  springs  of  human  action,  the  funda- 
mental impulsive  tendencies  of  human  nature.  Now  he  holds 
with  much  truth  that,  in  the  case  of  justice,  e.g.,  we  have  no 
mere  native  impulses  which  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to 
explain  either  the  fact  that  we  approve  justice,  or  the  fact  that 
we  ourselves  practise  this  virtue.  But  when  he  comes  to  treat 
the  so-called  '  natural '  virtues,  he  seems  to  assume  —  in  the 
later  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  work  —  that  the  virtues  in  ques- 
tion are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  direct  result  of  our  natural 
springs  of  action,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  effects  are 
immediately  and  always  fortunate. 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  this  distinction,  which,  though  not 
consistently  carried  out,  really  determines  in  a  general  way 
the  form  of  exposition  in  both  the  Treatise  and  the  Inquiry,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  notice  Hume's  more  specific  treatment  of 
the  problems  of  Ethics.  As  will  readily  be  seen,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  in  the  Treatise  he  considers  justice 
before  benevolence,  while  in  the  Inquiry  he  does  the  contrary: 
for  in  the  Treatise  he  is  concerned  to  prove,  not  only  the  gene- 
ral utilitarian  character  of  justice,  but  that  it  is  ultimately 
based  on  (practically)  egoistic  principles;  while  in  the  Inquiry 
he  begins  with  the  assumption  that  the  measure  of  benevolence 
is  the  measure  of  virtue,  and  that  benevolence  is  good  because 
it  results  in  the  increase  of  human  happiness.  As  I  regard 
the  position  taken  in  the  Inquiry  as  more  consistent  and  more 
characteristic,  for  reasons  sufficiently  given  above,  I  shall 
mainly  follow  that  work  rather  than  the  Treatise,  in  the  present 
account  of  Hume's  proof  of  the  utilitarian  principle.1 

Hume's  treatment  of  benevolence  in  the  Inquiry  is  very  brief. 
In  fact,  after  he  had  given  up  his  peculiar  view  of  '  sympathy/ 
as  worked  out  in  the  Treatise,  he  probably  thought  that  little 
remained  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
virtue  could  hardly  have  seemed  to  him  to  need  proof,  for  in 
this  later  work  he  had  once  for  all  assumed  a  certain  degree 
of  altruism,  as  belonging  to  human  nature;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  did  not  seriously  consider,  or  even  dis- 

1  Important  differences  of  treatment  in  the  two  works  will  of  course  be  noted. 
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tinctly  recognize,  the  question  how,  given  altruistic  as  well  as 
egoistic  tendencies,  the  developed  virtue  of  benevolence  (as 
distinguished  from  mere  impulsive  kindliness)  was  to  be 
explained. 

Beginning,  as  he  nearly  always  does,  with  our  actual  ap- 
proval of  moral  actions,  Hume  remarks  that  the  very  words 
we  use  to  describe  "  the  benevolent  or  softer  affections  "  indi- 
cate the  universal  attitude  toward  them.  He  says:  "The 
epithets  sociable,  good-natured,  humane,  merciful,  grateful, 
friendly,  generous,  beneficent,  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in 
all  languages,  and  universally  express  the  highest  merit  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining."1  But  Hume  further 
points  out  that,  when  we  praise  the  benevolent  man,  there  is  one 
circumstance  which  we  always  insist  upon,  i.e.,  the  happiness 
of  others  which  inevitably  results  from  his  habitual  mode  of 
action.  Indeed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  in  another 
connection,  Hume  seems  never  to  have  given  up  the  view, 
definitely  expressed  in  the  Treatise  (a  propos  of  the  distinction 
between  the  *  natural '  and  the  '  artificial '  virtues),  that  the 
good  which  results  from  benevolence  "  arises  from  every  sin- 
gle act."  2  Now  since  benevolence  does  have  this  universal 
tendency  to  make  for  happiness,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
utility  forms  at  least  a  part  of  the  merit  of  benevolent  actions. 
But  the  further  we  examine  into  the  matter,  the  more  utility 
is  found  to  be  an  adequate  explanation  of  our  approbation  of 
such  actions,  while  other  modes  of  explanation  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  lose  their  plausibility.  The  practically  inevitable 
presumption,  then,  is  that  utility  is  the  sole  ground  of  our 
approbation  of  benevolent  actions.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  of 
course,  whether  it  will  prove  sufficient  to  explain  the  other 
great  social  virtue,  justice,  as  well  as  a  number  of  self-regard- 
ing virtues  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Before  leaving  this  present  subject  of  benevolence,  however, 
it  will  be  well  to  see  how  Hume's  treatment  of  the  virtue 
accords  with  his  mature  view  regarding  the  springs  of  human 
action.  It  has  been  said  that  benevolent  actions  please  on  ac- 

1  See  Inquiry,  §  ii,  pt.  i.  2  See  bk.  iii,  pt.  iii,  §  i. 
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count  of  their  utility,  meaning  by  this  their  tendency  to  produce 
pleasure,  either  in  particular  individuals  or  in  mankind  at 
large.  Why  does  utility  please,  even  when  we  have  no  private 
interest  at  stake  ?  In  Hume's  earlier  treatment  of  Ethics,  it 
was  just  here  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  '  sympathy,'  thus  reducing  our  apparent  altruism 
to  terms  of  something  very  like  egoism.  In  the  present  work, 
he  expressly  states  that  the  selfish  principle  is  inadequate,  and 
that  the  use  of  it  by  philosophers  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  our  moral  life  results  from  a  love  of  fictitious  simplicity.1 
Man  does  have  an  original  altruistic,  as  well  as  egoistic,  ten- 
dency, the  one  being  just  as  ' natural'  as  the  other.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Hume  further  points  out  that  sensibility  to  the 
happiness  and  unhappiness  of  others  and  moral  discrimination 
keep  pace  with  each  other.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he 
makes  the  former,  i.e.,  '  sympathy '  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the 
foundation  of  moral  development. 

Now  there  is  a  difficulty  here,  already  mentioned,  which 
Hume  quite  forgets  to  take  account  of  in  his  direct  treatment 
of  benevolence.  How  do  we  pass  from  the  mere  impulse  to 
benevolent  action,  whether  strong  or  weak,  to  a  virtue  of 
benevolence,  which  latter,  of  course,  implies  an  objective  stan- 
dard ?  It  must  be  admitted  that,  when  Hume  incidentally 
tries  to  answer  this  question,  somewhat  later  in  the  Inquiry, 
his  account  of  the  matter,  though  interesting,  is  hardly  ade- 
quate. His  view  seems  to  be  that  human  intercourse  involves 
meeting  our  fellows  half-way;  that  language  is  formed,  not  for 
expressing  that  which  is  merely  subjective,  but  that  which 
may,  in  a  sense,  be  regarded  as  objective.  He  says:  "The 
intercourse  of  sentiments,  therefore,  in  society  and  conversa- 
tion, makes  us  form  some  general,  unalterable  standard,  by 
which  we  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  man- 
ners." 2  Here,  apparently,  we  have  the  germ  of  Adam  Smith's 
characteristic  notion  of  the  *  ideal  impartial  spectator.' 

After  having  argued  that  benevolence,  as  a  virtue,  is  actu- 
ally approved  on  account  of  its  utility,  Hume  proceeds  to  a 

1  See  Inquiry,  Appendix  ii.  2  Ibid.,  §  v,  pt.  ii. 
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consideration  of  justice.  His  treatment  of  this  virtue  in  the 
Inqidry  substantially  corresponds  to  his  previous  treatment  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Treatise,  so  far  as  his  attempt  is  merely 
to  show- its  general  utilitarian  origin.  Minor  differences  in 
the  two  expositions  need  not  detain  us,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
note  in  passing  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  benevolence,  we 
ultimately  are  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  '  why  utility 
pleases/  and  that  the  question  would  have  to  be  answered 
somewhat  differently  in  the  two  works,  in  a  way  to  correspond 
to  the  different  springs  of  action  recognized.  What  has  been 
said  regarding  this  question  in  the  case  of  benevolence  will,  of 
course,  apply  in  all  essential  respects  in  the  present  case  of 
justice. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  treatment  of  justice,  Hume  properly 
enough  remarks  that  all  are  so  completely  agreed  as  to  the 
utility  of  this  virtue  that  nothing  need  be  said  on  that  score. 
His  object,  of  course,  is  to  show,  not  merely  that  justice  is 
useful,  but  that  its  character  as  a  virtue  is  determined  wholly 
by  its  usefulness.  It  should  be  noted  that  here,  as  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Treatise,  Hume  writes  of  justice  as  if  the  virtue 
had  a  bearing  only  upon  cases  where  external  goods  are  in 
question.  Later  we  shall  find  reason  seriously  to  object  to 
this  view.  Granting,  however,  for  the  present,  that  justice  is 
to  be  taken  in  this  restricted  sense,  Hume's  line  of  argument 
is  at  least  plausible.  He  says,  as  every  one  will  remember, 
that  justice  would  have  no  meaning  if  there  were  either  (i)  an 
unlimited  supply  of  the  goods  in  question,  or  (2)  perfect  gener- 
osity in  human  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  most 
external  goods  are  limited  in  quantity;  and  here,  as  in  the 
Treatise,  Hume  holds  that  the  egoistic  impulses  predominate, 
although  he  forsakes  his  former  position  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  a  certain  degree  of  original  altruism.  Our  natural 
tendency,  then,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  appropriating 
more  than  belonged  to  us.  But,  since  the  same  tendency 
is  present  in  all  others,  society  can  only  exist  in  a  per- 
manent form  where  property  rights  are  to  some  extent  re- 
cognized. 
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Since  justice  has  no  meaning  for  Hume,  apart  from  the 
insufficient  supply  of  external  goods  and  the  predominant  self- 
ishness of  man,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  would  have  us  look  for 
a  thorough-going  utility  in  all  the  particular  rules  of  justice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  suggests  that  we  do  not  need 
to  carry  our  analysis  very  far  to  see  that  these  rules  are  often,  in 
the  last  resort,  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Such  cases  Hume  attrib- 
utes to  the  natural  processes  of  the  *  imagination,'  as  deter- 
mined by  the  all-important  principle  of  the  '  association  of 
ideas.'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  really  have  two  prin- 
ciples operating  here,  utility  and  some  arbitrary  principle,  - 
the  two  standing  to  each  other  in  an  unknown  relation.  The 
^//-important  thing  is  that  principles  of  some  sort  should  be 
recognized,  where  the  ownership  of  property  is  concerned. 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  Hume  would  seem  to  say,  it  makes  no 
very  great  difference  how  goods  are  apportioned,  at  least  in 
the  hypothetical  first  instance,  —  and  it  is  there,  mainly,  that 
the  '  imagination '  is  conceived  to  come  in  as  a  complicating 
factor.1 

Such,  then,  is  Hume's  actual  treatment  of  justice  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms.  Up  to  this  point,  we  have  admitted  his 
assumption  that  justice  concerns  only  our  pecuniary  dealings 
with  others.  But  is  this  really  true  ?  In  order  not  to  misin- 
terpret Hume's  position,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  he  treats 
the  obligation  of  promises  in  connection  with  justice,  and  as 
necessarily  arising  from  it.  But  the  ultimate  reference  is 
always  to  external  goods,  and  the  two  complications  always 
are  the  insufficiency  of  such  goods  and  the  excess  of  human 
egoism.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that,  while  justice  should 
always  be  differentiated  as  clearly  as  possible  from  benevo- 
lence, its  scope  is  inevitably  much  greater  than  Hume  seems 

1  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  English  ethical  writers,  from  the  time  of  Hobbes 
to  that  of  Paley,  were  unable  to  free  themselves  entirely  from  the  conception  of  a 
*  state  of  nature '  and  a  '  compact '  made  when  men  entered  into  society.  With 
those  who  accepted  the  doctrine,  wholly  or  in  part,  we  are  not  here  concerned  ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  expressly  repudiate  this  view  (e.g.,  Hume  and 
Paley)  often  lapse  into  a  mode  of  speech  which  seems  to  imply  it.  An  interesting 
case  will  be  found  in  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  bk.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v. 
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prepared  to  admit.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that 
there  were  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  human  nature  were  as  predominantly 
altruistic  as  it  often  seems  to  be  egoistic.  Even  in  this 
doubly  millennial  condition  of  things,  it  would  still  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  the  very  existence  of  society,  that 
men  should  be  able  in  some  measure  to  depend  upon  each 
other.  It  is  only  upon  the  basis  of  some  definite  expectations 
that  one  can  live  with  one's  fellows  from  day  to  day.  Even 
in  the  family,  justice  of  a  sort  would  seem  to  be  as  necessary 
as  anywhere  else,  —  a  necessary  foundation  for  enlightened 
benevolence. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  remaining  part  of  Hume's  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  Ethics.  In  considering  this  somewhat 
briefly,  we  shall  merely  be  following  the  author's  own  exam- 
ple. And  first  we  must  notice  Hume's  general  classification 
of  the  virtues.  In  the  Inquiry?  as  well  as  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Treatise?  he  distinguishes  between  virtues  which  are 
(i)  '  useful  to  oneself,'  e.g.,  prudence,  constancy,  good  judg- 
ment, etc.;  (2)  < immediately  agreeable  to  oneself,'  e.g.,  mag- 
nanimity; (3)  'useful  to  others,'  e.g.,  justice  and  benevolence; 
and  (4)  *  immediately  agreeable  to  others,'  e.g.,  politeness,  wit, 
and  cleanliness.  Even  a  somewhat  casual  examination  of  this 
classification  will  reveal  its  artificial  character.  At  the  same 
time,  before  criticising  Hume,  it  is  important  to  see  exactly 
what  he  means.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  first  class  of 
virtues,  those  '  useful  to  oneself,' — prudence,  constancy,  etc. 
Hume  does  not  by  any  means  set  himself  the  gratuitous  task 
of  showing  that  these  virtues  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  useful  to 
oneself.  The  question  really  is:  Why  do  I  commend  pru- 
dence, etc.,  in  another?  The  value  to  the  community  of 
prudence  in  the  individual,  even  when  exercised  in  his  own 
affairs,  is  not  what  is  here  emphasized,  though  that  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  natural  line  of  argument.  Hume  is 
rather  concerned  to  show,  in  his  later  work,  that  it  cannot  be 
from  motives  of  self-love  that  one  commends  prudence  in 

1  See  §§  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix.  «  See  bk.  iii,  pt.  Hi,  §  i  (end). 
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others.  Indeed,  he  holds  that  it  is  more  clearly  impossible  to 
resolve  moral  approbation  into  self-love  here  than  in  the  case 
of  justice.  In  his  very  obscure  account  of  this  matter  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Treatise,  Hume  had  seemed  to  hold  that  we 
unconsciously  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  person  sym- 
pathized with,  and,  in  a  sense,  feel  for  ourselves,  rather  than 
strictly  feel  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Inquiry, 
which  we  are  here  following,  he  explicitly  abandons  all  such 
speculations,  and  not  only  accepts,  but  emphasizes,  the  fact 
that  an  original  altruistic  tendency  in  human  nature  must  be 
admitted. 

In  distinguishing  the  virtues  which  are  '  immediately  agree- 
able '  to  oneself  from  those  which  are  merely  '  useful,'  Hume 
carelessly  adopts  a  terminology  which,  in  a  writer  less  clear 
than  himself,  might  lead  to  confusion.  Pleasure  is  the  ulti- 
mate test,  of  course,  in  one  case  as  much  as  in  the  other,  — 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  second  class  of  virtues, 
as  the  name  would  imply,  the  pleasure  is  experienced  immedi- 
ately, while  in  the  first  class  it  results  rather  in  the  long  run. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  when  all  allowances  are  made, 
one  can  hardly  defend  Hume  in  adopting  a  classification  which 
seems  to  explain  magnanimity  as  a  virtue,  on  the  ground  that 
we  approve  it  because  it  is  immediately  agreeable  to  its  fortu- 
nate possessor  !  Virtues  of  the  third  class,  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, are  perhaps  naturally  enough  termed  *  useful  to  others/ 
though  ultimately  the  distinction  between  the  first  two  classes 
of  virtues  (self-regarding)  and  the  last  two  classes  (other- 
regarding)  breaks  down,  even  under  Hume's  own  handling. 
The  fourth  class  of  virtues,  those  *  immediately  agreeable  to 
others,' --politeness,  wit,  cleanliness,  —  are  apparently  not  all 
on  the  same  plane,  and  further  illustrate- the  difficulty  of  making 
the  distinction  just  noted. 

In  fact,  this  whole  classification  and  treatment  of  the  par- 
ticular virtues,  first  adopted  in  the  Treatise,  and  retained 
without  important  revision  in  the  Inquiry,  seems  out  of  place 
in  the  latter  work,  since  there  Hume  once  for  all  admits 
an  original  sympathetic  tendency  in  human  nature.  It  would 
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have  been  much  more  consistent  for  him  to  show  that  both 
the  self-regarding  and  the  other-regarding  virtues  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  recognized  as  virtues  because  they  conduce  to 
the  common  weal,  or  —  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  now  so  hack- 
neyed, which  had  already,  in  Hume's  time,  been  employed  by 
Hutcheson  —  '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number/ 

Such  was  Hume's  system,  as  actually  worked  out  by  him- 
self. When  we  come  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Gay,  —  his 
only  predecessor  who  had  stated  the  Utilitarian  principle  in  a 
perfectly  unambiguous  form,  —  we  see  at  once  what  an  impor- 
tant advance  had  been  made  in  the  development  of  ethical 
theory.  Gay's  system  had  been  as  frankly  individualistic,  in 
its  way,  as  that  of  Hobbes;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  had 
avoided  those  offensive  paradoxes  of  the  earlier  doctrine,  which 
had  undoubtedly  kept  many  from  appreciating  the  plausibility 
of  the  egoistic  position.  Indeed,  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to 
put  Gay  and  his  successors  (i.e.,  those  Utilitarian  writers  who 
maintained  the  egoistic  character  of  the  motive  of  the  moral 
agent)  in  the  same  category  with  Hobbes.  Gay  and  the  others 
never  employed  egoism  as  a  means  by  which  to  vilify  human 
nature,  but  rather  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  tempting 
device  for  simplifying  ethical  theory.  Moreover,  they  partly 
succeeded  in  disguising  its  essentially  unlovely  character  by 
supposing  the  development  of  a  derived  '  sympathy '  through 
the  'association  of  ideas.'  Hume  had  at  first  allowed  himself 
to  use  « association '  in  much  the  same  way;  but  the  very  fact 
that  his  explanations  in  the  Treatise  are  so  much  less  clear 
than  those  of  Gay  in  the  "  Dissertation,"  suggests  a  lack  of  cer- 
tainty in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  the  method ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  entirely  gave  up,  in  his  later  work,  this 
attempt  to  reduce  the  altruistic  tendencies  of  human  nature 
to  terms  of  something  else. 

Taken  by  itself,  Hume's  recognition  and  defence  of  original 
altruism  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  important  contribution  to 
English  Ethics.  From  the  time  of  Cumberland  to  that  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  there  had  never  been  wanting 
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those  who,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  opposed  the 
egoistic  position  of  Hobbes.  But  of  all  those  moralists,  Cum- 
berland alone  can  properly  be  termed  a  Utilitarian,  and  even 
he,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  carried  through  '  the  perfection 
of  body  and  mind '  as  a  principle  parallel  to  that  of  '  the  great- 
est happiness  of  all.'  Hume,  then,  was  the  first  to  hold  the 
Utilitarian  doctrine  in  its  unmistakable  form  and  at  the  same 
time  to  admit,  and  defend,  the  altruistic  tendencies  of  human 
nature. 

Gay  had  vigorously,  and  more  or  less  successfully,  opposed 
the  '  moral  sense '  theory,  as  held  by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutche- 
son.  However,  while  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  those 
writers  in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  ethical  theory,  he  by  no 
means  equalled  them  in  his  grasp  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
our  moral  experience.  Hume  was  as  sure  as  Gay  had  been 
that  we  must  not  explain  the  phenomena  of  our  moral  life  by 
referring  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  a  special  faculty  like 
the  <  moral  sense ' ;  but  he  took  a  much  broader  view  of  human 
nature  than  Gay  had  done,  and,  from  first  to  last,  attributed 
more  importance  to  the  part  played  by  the  affective  side  of 
our  nature  in  the  formation  of  moral  judgments.  In^fact,  he 
has  sometimes  been  misjudged  on  account  of  this  very  catho- 
licity of  treatment.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  note,  there 
are  even  those  who  hold  that  he  never  quite  departed  from 
the  *  moral  sense '  theory.  I  can  only  regard  this  view  as  a 
serious  mistake.  We  have  seen  again  and  again,  that,  while 
he  always  begins  with  the  fact  of  moral  approbation,  as 
applying  to  a  particular  class  of  actions,  it  is  his  special 
endeavor  to  show  how  this  approbation  arises,  according  to 
the  recognized  principles  of  human  nature.  With  all  his  faults 
as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  moralist,  Hume  was  far  too  scientific, 
both  in  his  ideals  and  his  methods,  to  be  guilty  of  any  flagrant 
form  of  <  faculty  psychology.' 

We  can  only  speculate  as  to  just  what  Hume's  system  might 
have  become,  if  the  author  had  given  up  his  artificial  and 
somewhat  misleading  classification  of  the  virtues.  It  is  fair 
to  remark,  however,  that,  if  he  had  been  more  thorough  in  his 
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revision  of  the  third  book  of  the  Treatise,  and  had  definitely 
shown,  what  certainly  was  implicit  in  his  system,  that  all  the 
virtues  are  such  because  they  conduce  to  '  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number,'  he  would  have  stated  the  Utilita- 
rian principle  practically  in  its  modern  form.  As  it  was,  he 
freed  the  doctrine  from  the  unfortunate  dogma  that  the  motive 
of  the  moral  agent  is  always,  in  the  last  resort,  egoistic.  This 
was  a  distinct  advance  upon  Gay,  which,  however,  was  wasted 
upon  Tucker,  Paley,  and  Bentham,  all  of  whom  reproduce  the 
position  of  the  "  Dissertation."  Even  as  stated  to-day,  the 
'  greatest  happiness  '  theory  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  the  final  word  of  Ethics;  but  it  would  hardly  be  too  much 
to  claim  that  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals, 
with  all  its  defects  and  shortcomings,  is  the  classic  statement 
of  English  Utilitarianism.  ERNEST  ALBE£_ 


KANT'S    CONCEPTION    OF    THE    LEIBNIZ    SPACE 
AND   TIME   DOCTRINE. 

KANT'S  doctrine  of  space  and  time  is  formulated  with 
such  constant  reference,  expressed  or  implied,  to  Leib- 
nizian  theory,  that  it  is  important  to  discover  the  exact  nature 
of  the  doctrine  of  Leibniz.  Such  an  investigation,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  show  clearly  that  Kant,  looking  to  be  sure 
through  Wolffian  glasses,  as  he  himself  admits,1  yet,  with 
occasional  support  from  exceptional  statements  of  Leibniz  him- 
self, has  thoroughly  misread  and  misunderstood  him. 

The  clearest  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  Kant's  criti- 
cism is  an  independent  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  Leibniz. 
Such  a  study  is,  of  course,  greatly  hampered  by  the  fragmen- 
tary, occasional  character  of  Leibniz's  philosophical  writings. 
The  most  sustained  treatment  of  this  specific  question  is  found 
in  the  correspondence  with  Clarke,  and  suffers  from  the 
polemical  nature  and  aim,  which  of  necessity  shape  the  argu- 
ment and  lend  over-emphasis  to  the  points  especially  under 
discussion.  The  account  which  follows  of  the  Leibnizian  doc- 
trine draws  its  material  from  the  Nouveaux  Essais,  the  corre- 
spondence with  Clarke,  some  of  the  letters  to  Des  Bosses, 
the  Examen  des  principes  de  Malebranche,  and  a  few  other 
of  the  shorter  writings. 

It  is  important  to  clear  the  way  for  an  independent  consid- 
eration of  Leibniz's  positive  doctrine,  by  pointing  out  that  his 
space  and  time  are  no  abstractions  from  extra-mental  monads. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  ambiguous  statements,  which  are 
most  naturally  interpreted  in  this  way,  and  which  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  post-Leibnizian  theory  of  space  and  time. 
Such  an  expression  occurs  in  the  second  letter  to  Des  Bosses:2 
"  I  assert  that  there  is  no  part  of  matter  which  does  not  contain 

1  Cf.  Dissertation,  §  7. 

2  Erdmann's  edition  (to  which  page  references  throughout  are  made),  p.  36 ; 
date  of  letter  1707. 
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monads."  An  equally  forcible  statement  is  found  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  Epistle : 1  "I  believe  that  extension  no  more  remains  when 
monads  are  taken  away  than  numbers  when  things  are  taken 
away."  And  in  the  eighth  letter2  occurs  the  emphatic  asser- 
tion :  "  For,  though  simple  substance  does  not  have  extension 
in  itself,  it  nevertheless  has  position,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  extension,  since  extension  is  the  simultaneous,  continuous 
repetition  of  position,  as  we  say  that  a  line  is  formed  by  the 
motion  (fluctu)  of  a  point." 

The  most  obvious  meaning  of  these  passages  clearly  is  that  ex- 
tension presupposes  the  spatial,  side-by-side  existence  of  monads 
or  simple  substances,  —  or,  at  least,  that  extension  is  related 
to  the  monad  as  the  mathematical  figure  to  the  point.  This  is 
certainly  the  sense  in  which  Wolff  formulated  the  Leibnizian 
space  theory.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Leibniz  ever  entertained  any  such  material  view  of  his 
monads,  however  easily  some  of  his  unfortunate  figurative 
expressions  may  be  so  interpreted.  The  Leibnizian  monads 
are  purely  incorporeal,  mere  centres  of  spiritual  force,  never 
in  spatial  form  or  relation.  Not  merely  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  monad  doctrine,  but  definite  statements,  prove  this.  The 
twelfth  letter  to  Des  Bosses 3  refers  expressly  to  the  assertion 
just  quoted  —  that  "simple  substance  has  position  .  .  .  while 
extension  is  the  simultaneous,  continuous  repetition  of  posi- 
tion" —  and  explains  it  by  the  words,  "extension,  indeed,  has 
its  source  in  situation  (exsurgit  ex  situ),  but  adds  to  situation 
continuity";  that  is,  the  essence  of  extension  is  continuity, 
though  this,  like  every  other  phenomenal  reality,  presupposes 
the  existence  of  monads.  Therefore,  Leibniz  goes  on  to  say, 
"  I  agree  that  the  number  of  monads  increases  (atigeri),  but 
not  as  the  extension  increases."4  In  other  words,  the  monads 
are  the  conditions  (requisita)%  not  the  ingredients  (ingredientd) > 
of  body  and  extension.  "  It  is  no  more  right  to  say  that 
monads  are  parts  of  bodies  or  touch  each  other,  than  to  make 
this  assertion  about  points  or  about  souls."  6 

1  Erdmann,  p.  739  (1716).  8  Ib.,  p.  456.  */£.,  p.  457. 

2  /£.,  p.  442  (1707).  6  /£.,  p.  680,  Epistola  xix. 
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In  his  more  detailed  discussion  of  extension,  Leibniz  seems 
in  fact  to  treat  it  much  as  many  modern  psychologists  treat 
space-sensations.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  often  calls  exten- 
sion phenomenal  or  phenomenon.  "  Extensionem  et  resisten- 
tiam  aut  phenomena,"  l  he  says  in  one  place.  "  Extensio  non 
nisi  phenomenon,"  2  is  another  such  expression.  More  defi- 
nitely, as  in  the  quotation  already  made  from  the  Principes  de 
Malebranche,  extension  (like  duration)  is  called  an  attribute  of 
things.  In  the  description  of  the  nature  of  this  attribute,  we 
encounter  some  difficulties  of  interpretation.  Leibniz  insists 
that  extension  and  duration  are  abstract  attributes,  that  is, 
that  there  exists  no  merely  extended  thing,  nothing  with  the 
single  quality  of  extension.  Or,  as  he  expresses  himself  in 
a  slightly  different  form,  extension  always  supposes  something 
which  is  extended.  The  exact  words  are:  "  Extension  is  none 
other  than  an  abstraction  (un  abstrait}  .  .  .  and  requires  some- 
thing which  shall  be  extended.  It  needs,  as  duration  does,  a 
subject.  It  even  supposes  the  subject  to  have  a  certain  sort 
of  antecedence;  some  quality  which  is  extended,  is  spread  out 
(qui  sttende,  se  repande)"  By  the  '  subject '  of  the  extension 
Leibniz  seems  to  refer  to  what  later  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
calls  antitypie  or  la  materiality  that  is,  resistance  or  impene- 
trability. For  much  of  Leibniz's  discussion  of  extension  is  a 
criticism  and  refutation  of  Descartes'  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  matter  with  extension;  and  he  always  insists  that  matter 
requires  more  than  extension,  that  is,  antitypia  or  passive 
resistance. 

But  the  most  tangible  and  definite  part  of  this  statement  is 
that  which  virtually  points  out  that  extension  is  one  of  several 
qualities  of  a  thing,  an  accompaniment  of  some  other  antece- 
dent quality.  As  expressing  this  condition  of  extension,  the 
word  'diffusion'  becomes  for  Leibniz  a  favorite  synonym;  one 
can  hardly  call  it  a  definition.  The  qualities  with  which  exten- 
sion is  combined  are  visual  or  tactual.  "  For  example,  in 
milk  there  is  an  extension  or  diffusion  of  whiteness;  in  the 

1  Epistola  xii  (date  1708),  p.  457. 

2  /£.,  xix  (date  1712),  p.  680. 
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diamond,  an  extension  or  diffusion  of  resistance." l  This 
capacity  for  union  with  different  qualities,  of  course,  makes 
extension  a  peculiarly  general  quality.  It  is  called  by  Leibniz 
"  the  object  of  the  common  sense,  that  is,  of  the  spirit 
(£ esprit}  "  ;  2  and  in  several  parts  of  the  Nouveaux  Essais  3  it 
is  clearly  implied  that  the  consciousness  of  these  primary 
qualities  is  distinct,  as  over  against  the  confused  perception  of 
the  secondary  qualities,  —  tastes,  odors,  and  colors.  Leibniz 
teaches,  therefore,  that  extension  is  a  phenomenal  attribute  of 
things,  never  appearing  by  itself,  but  always  in  connection 
with  some  other  visual  or  tactual  attribute. 

But  even  if  Leibniz  were  supposed  to  teach  that  extension, 
like  duration,  is  what  Kant  calls  an  abstractum  reale,  it  would 
not  follow  that  this  is  his  teaching  about  space  and  time,  for 
one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  his  doctrine  is  the  clear 
distinction  of  space  and  time  from  extension  and  duration.4 
There  are  passages,  it  is  true,  especially  in  the  Notiveaux 
Essais,  where  the  words  espace  and  ttendu,  temps  and  dure'e 
are  used  without  discrimination,  yet  the  opposition  is  very 
definitely  made.  In  the  fifth  letter  of  Leibniz  to  Clarke,  for 
instance,  it  is  supported  by  the  remark  that  things,  while  they 
change  their  time  relations  and  their  position  in  space,  still 
retain  their  form  and  their  duration.  "  Finite  space  is  not  the 
extension  of  bodies,  as  time  is  not  duration.  .  .  .  Everything 
has  its  own  extension  and  its  own  duration,  but  does  not  have 
its  own  time,  and  does  not  occupy  (tie  garde  point}  its  own 
space."  5  Another  clear  statement  to  the  same  effect  occurs 
in  the  Examen  des  principes  de  Malebranche :  "  Duration  and 
extension  are  the  attributes  of  things,  but  time  and  space  are 
regarded  (sont  pris}  as  outside  of  things,  and  serve  to  measure 
them."  6 

1  Examen  des  principes  de  Malebranche,  Erd.,  p.  692. 

2  Nouveaux  Essais,  ii,  c.  5,  Erd.,  p.  230. 

3  /£.,  ii,  c.  8,  §  9  and  iv,  c.  6,  §  7. 

*  This  is  the  point  on  which  Dr.  Dewey  lays  such  stress  in  his  exposition  of 
Leibniz. 

5  Clarke  Correspondence,  v,  46. 

6  Erdmann,  p.  692. 
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Negatively,  therefore,  it  has  been  shown  that  Leibniz  does 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  space  and  time  as  abstractions  from 
real,  side-by-side  substances.  For,  in  the  first  place,  what- 
ever expressions  may  be  so  interpreted  are  clearly  contradicted 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching,  and  by  his  detailed  dis- 
cussions; and,  further,  all  these  expressions  refer  to  extension 
and  to  duration,  which  Leibniz  explicitly  distinguishes  from 
space  and  time. 

The  positive  doctrine  of  Leibniz  is  most  frequently  summa- 
rized in  the  statement  common  to  the  Nouveaux  Essais 1  and  to 
the  correspondence  with  Clarke,2  that  space  is  the  order  of  the 
coexistent,  and  time  the  order  of  the  successive.  This  expres- 
sion must  be  scrutinized  more  closely.  It  has  been  interpreted 
by  Kant,  and  by  others,  to  mean  that  the  order  (that  is,  the 
space)  of  things,  and  the  order  (that  is,  the  time)  of  events,  is 
secondary  to  the  things  and  the  events  themselves,  —  real  only 
in  so  far  as  they  are  real,  as  if  things  and  events  first  existed 
and  then  were  ordered.  Now  Leibniz  is  at  pains  to  guard 
himself  against  this  inference.  In  the  first  place  he  re- 
peatedly declares  that  space  and  time  are  eternal  truths, 
" founded  on  God,  like  all  eternal  truths."3  "Time  and 
space,"  he  says  simply,  in  another  chapter,  "are  of  the 
nature  of  eternal  truths."4  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
statements  closely  coordinate  the  eternal  truths  space 
and  time,  not  only  with  what  Leibniz  calls  ve'rites  de 
raison,  but  more  specifically  with  innate  ideas,  that  is,  as 
he  defines  them,  habits  or  ways  of  being  conscious  (penchants 
a  reconnoitre,  or  Jiabitndes  naturelles).b  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  Leibniz  unequivocally  asserts  the  necessity  of  geometrical 
truths,  classing  them,  however,  among  innate  ideas.6  The 
premises  of  Kant's  transcendental  deduction  are  fully  accepted 
in  the  Nouveaux  Essais. 

1  Bk.  ii,  c.  23  et  alt. 

2  Clarke  Correspondence,  iii,  v,  p.  29  et  alt. 
8  Nouv.  Es.,  ii,  c.  13,  §  17,  Erd.,  p.  240. 

*  Ib.,  ii,  c.  14,  §  26,  p.  242. 

6  Ib.,  i,  c.  i,  §  2,  p.  207. 

6  Ib.,  i,  c.  i,  §§  10,  23,  pp.  211,  212. 
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In  another  respect  the  Leibnizian  doctrine  of  space  and 
time  shows  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Kant's  teach- 
ing. Kant  bases  his  doctrine  of  the  subjectivity  of  space  and 
time  on  the  outcome  of  the  antinomies,  but  Leibniz  had  already 
recognized  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  supposition  that  space 
and  time  are  infinitely  divisible.  The  point  is  not,  he  says,  a 
part  of  space,  nor  the  moment  a  part  of  time,  and  infinitesi- 
mals are  mere  mathematical  abstractions :  "  les  infiniment 
petits  ne  sont  de  mise  que  dans  le  calcul  des  geometres."  : 
Moreover,  "  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  observe  no  succes- 
sion of  ideas  is  merely  a  hypothesis  of  the  vulgar  mind."2 
So,  also,  Leibniz  faces  the  dilemma  of  the  infinite  regress  and 
the  limited  world,  and  pronounces  against  the  reality  of  the 
boundary.  "There  never  is  a  complete  infinite  (un  tout  in- 
fini) "  he  says;  and  in  another  place  he  declares  that  "  one  is 
deceived  in  supposing  that  he  imagines  an  absolute  space 
which  is  a  complete  infinite  composed  of  parts.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  notion  which  implies  a  contradiction."  From  the  puzzling 
nature  of  time,  finally,  Leibniz  reasons,  just  as  Kant  does,  to 
its  ideality.  "Everything  of  time,"  he  says,  "which  exists,  is 
successive,  and  so  perishes  continually;  and  how  can  a  thing 
exist  eternally  which,  to  speak  exactly,  never  exists?  .  .  .  Only 
instants  of  time  exist,  and  the  instant  is  not  even  a  part  of 
time.  Therefore  time  could  not  be  anything  except  ideal  (le 
temps  ne  saurait  etre  qtiune  chose  ide'elle) ;  and  the  analogical 
relation  of  time  and  space  will  make  us  consider  one  as  ideal 
as  the  other." 3 

Leibniz  is  even  more  specific.  He  does  not  content  himself 
with  vague  statements  that  space  and  time  are  ideal  and  eter- 
nal: he  definitely  treats  space  and  time  as  relations  of  God's 
ideas.  This  doctrine  is  closely  related  with  the  rather  obscure 
but  reiterated  assertions  that  space  order  and  time  order  are 
not  mere  relations  of  actualities,  but  of  possibilities.  "  Space 

1  Nouv.  Es^  ii,  0.17. 

2  Ib.j  ii,  c.  14,  p.  241. 

8  Kant,  like  most  metaphysicians,  follows  Leibniz  in  this  fashion  of  treating 
time  and  space  in  an  analogous  manner.  The  analogy  overlooks  a  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  two. 
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is  a  relation  (rapport],  an  order,  not  merely  between  existing 
things  (les  existans],  but  also  between  possible  things,"  is  one 
of  the  many  definite  expressions  of  the  Nouveaux  Essais.1  A 
parallel  statement  is  the  following:  "Space,  like  time,  is  a 
certain  order  which  does  not  merely  embrace  (complectitur) 
actual  things  (actualia),  but  also  possible  things."  2  The  mean- 
ing is  evident :  actual  things  are  perceived  things,  and  space 
and  time  are  said  to  exist  independent  of  any  actual  existences, 
that  is,  space  and  time  are  more  than  the  perceived  relations 
of  things.  "  Space,"  he  says,  "without  things  in  it  (pris 
sans  les  choses)  is  undetermined  and  not  even  actual";  and, 
were  things  annihilated,  "  there  would  be  no  times  nor  places 
(ni  temps  ni  lieux),  but  time  and  space  would  exist  in  God's 
ideas  as  simple  possibilities."  In  fact,  therefore,  space  and 
time  become  independent  of  things  (kors  de  choses)?  and  are 
orderings  of  God's  mind,  though  they  may  be  orders  of  things 
as  well.  They  are  undetermined  without  things,  but  they  are 
even  less  dependent  on  things  than  Kant's  categories  are 
dependent  on  the  manifold  of  sense,  because  applied  only  to 
this  manifold.  In  a  word,  space  and  time  are  subjective, 
ordering  principles  of  the  divine  mind. 

Kant's  criticism  of  Leibniz  may  be  found  in  the  Dissertation, 
the  Kritik,  the  Prolegomena,  and  in  those  manuscript  notes  on 
the  margins  of  Kant's  private  copy  of  the  Kritik  and  of  his 
metaphysical  text-books,  which  Erdmann  has  collected  under 
the  titles  Nachtrage  and  Reflexionen.  The  main  points  of  this 
criticism  have  already  been  suggested.  In  the  first  place, 
Kant  ranks  Leibniz  with  Newton,  as  holding  to  the  extra- 
mental  reality  of  space  and  time.  Leibniz  is  distinguished 
from  Newton  on  the  ground  of  his  teaching  that  space,  though 
real,  is  an  *  abstract  real,'  that  is,  not  a  substance,  but  rather 
the  quality  of  a  substance.  This  statement  occurs  twice  in 
the  Dissertation, — first,  in  section  14,  where  Kant  mentions 

1  Bk.  ii,  c.  13,  §  17,  Erd.,  p.  240. 

2  Epis.  xiii,  ad  Des  Bosses,  Erd.,  p.  461. 

3  Examen  des  principes  de  Malebrancke. 
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"those  English  philosophers  who  assert  the  objective  reality 
of  time,  or,  as  it  were,  a  certain  stream  (fluxuwi)  .  .  .  continu- 
ous and  apart  from  any  existing  things;  or  those  like  Leibniz 
and  his  disciples,  who  hold  that  time  is,  as  it  were,  a  reality 
abstracted  from  a  succession  of  internal  states  (abstractum  reale 
a  successione  statuum  internorum}"  And  in  the  following  sec- 
tion " those  who  hold  that  space  is  not  anything  objective  and 
real,  but  that  it  is  subjective  and  ideal "  are  contrasted  with 
those  who  "defend  the  reality  of  space,"  while  among  these, 
"  the  men  who  regard  space  as  an  absolute  and  immense  reser- 
voir (receptaculum)"  are  distinguished  from  those  who  contend 
that  space  is  "a  relation  of  existing  things  which  would  wholly 
vanish  if  the  things  were  taken  away." 

Though  Leibniz  is  not  named  in  the  Prolegomena,  Kant 
evidently  refers  to  him  by  the  allusion  to  "  mathematicians 
who  were  at  the  same  time  philosophers."  1  Leibniz  is  there 
supposed  to  teach  that  "  a  line  in  nature  might  well  consist  of 
physical  points,  so  that  true  space  in  the  object  would  be  made 
up  of  simple  parts."  A  little  further  on  this  is  characterized 
as  the  theory  that  space  is  a  "quality  of  things  in  themselves 
(eine  Beschaffenheit  der  Dinge-an-sich  selbst}"  The  same  criti- 
cism is  made  in  the  Aesthetik.  Again  Newton  and  Leibniz 
are  not  named,  but  are  clearly  contrasted  as  "mathematical 
investigators  (Nattitforscher) "  and  "  metaphysical  teachers 
(Naturlehrer)  "  These  latter,  Leibniz  and  the  Wolffians,  are 
opposed  to  the  mathematicians,  for  whom  space  and  time  are 
two  eternal  and  endless  nothings  (Undinge).  To  Leibniz  on 
the  other  hand,  Kant  says,  space  and  time  are  "relations"2 
abstracted  from  experience,  though  indistinctly  imagined  (ver- 
worren  vorgestellte}.  This,  Kant  adds,  is  to  admit  the  absolute 
reality  of  space  and  time,  but  inherent  (inkarirend),  not  sub- 
stantial (subsistirend)t  reality.  The  Amphiboly,  made  up  as 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  criticism  on  Leibniz,  contains  a 
similar  comment,  ending  with  the  words :  "  So  space  and  time 
become  (to  him)  the  intelligible  form  of  the  relation  of  things 
in  themselves." 

1  §  13,  Anmerkung  i.  2  Kritik,  edition  B,  p.  56. 
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Now  it  has  been  shown  already  that  Leibniz  does  not  treat 
space  and  time  as  either  composites  or  relations  of  things  in 
themselves.  Kant's  misunderstanding  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  reflection  that  he  knows  only,  or  mainly,  the  cor- 
rupt Wolffian  form  of  the  Leibniz  doctrine,  which  teaches 
that  extended  matter  and  composite  bodies  are  made  up  of 
monads  lying,  as  it  were,  side  by  side.  The  reference  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  from  the  Prolegomena  to  "  true  space 
in  the  object  "  as  consisting  "  of  simple  parts  "  evidently  rests 
on  such  a  conception.  A  passage  from  the  Amphiboly a  more 
definitely  relates  the  space  and  time  theory  to  the  monad  doc- 
trine. "  Leibniz,"  Kant  says,  "  assumed  monads,  and  within 
them  an  activity  of  consciousness  (Vorstellungskraff).  .  .  . 
Space  and  time,  therefore,  were  possible,  the  former  through 
the  relation  of  the  substances,  the  latter  through  the  connec- 
tion of  the  determinations  (Verkniipfung  der  Bestimmungeri}" 
Now  this,  as  has  been  said,  though  opposed  to  the  whole  trend 
of  Leibniz's  thought,  is  the  precise  form  of  the  Wolffian  doc- 
trine. "Bodies  are  only  aggregates  of  monads,"  Wolff  himself 
says;2  and  in  Baumgarten's  Metaphysik  which  Kant  used  for 
years  as  text-book,  occurs  not  only  the  statement,  "every 
aggregate  of  monads  is  extended,"  3  but  the  assertion  that  the 
parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed  are  jnonads.4  Kant's  con- 
ception of  the  Leibniz  space  doctrine  was  doubtless  affected 
also,  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Disserta- 
tion, by  a  misinterpretation  of  Leibniz's  repeated  assertions, — 
that  space  is  an  order  of  things.  Influenced  by  the  realistic  in- 
terpretation of  the  monad  doctrine,  Kant  evidently  supposed 
thing  (chose)  to  mean  extra-mental  object,  element,  or  monad. 
On  this  view  the  only  difference  between  Newton  and  Leibniz 
might  indeed  be  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  first  con- 
ceived space  as  an  absolute,  substantial,  extra-mental  reality; 
the  second,  as  an  abstract,  that  is,  attribute  reality. 

1  Kritik,  B,  p.  323. 

2  Psychologies  Rationalis,  §  1 06. 

3  §  399>  "  Omme  aggregatum  monadum  extensum  est "  (cf.  §  394). 

4  §  420,  "Corpora  habent  partes  extra  partes.     Partes  corporum  elementa  .  .  . 
Illae  monades  sunt." 
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It  is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  Kant's  space  and  time  discus- 
sion is  virtually  a  refutation  of  this  theory,  attributed  to  Leibniz 
and  to  Newton,  of  their  external  reality.  The  mathematical 
arguments  of  the  Dissertation?-  Aesthetik?  and  Prolegomena  3 
prove  the  subjectivity  of  space  and  time,4  Kant  argues,  by 
proving  their  a  priori  nature :  Leibniz  and  his  supporters  are 
sufficiently  condemned  when  it  is  shown  that  they  are  making 
an  open  attack  upon  geometry  (geometriae  adversa  fronte 
repugnant).  The  Antinomies  also  definitely  direct  themselves 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  objective  reality.  But  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  Kant's  criticism  relates  itself  to  an  impor- 
tant consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  space  and  time  are 
real  relations  of  real  things  and  events;  that  is,  to  the  teach- 
ing, which  Kant  attributes  to  Leibniz,  that  our  consciousness 
of  space  and  of  time  is  an  empirical,  a  posteriori  con- 
sciousness, a  mere  passive  being  impressed  by  these  rela- 
tions, which  are  external  to  us  and  independent  of  us.  This 
consequence  of  the  (supposed)  Leibnizian  theory  is  clearly 
recognized  and  opposed  in  the  Dissertation.  "  The  notion  of 
time,"  Kant  says,  "  is  wretchedly  defined  as  gained  from  expe- 
rience." 5  "Space,"  he  continues,  "is  not  abstracted  from 
external  sensations."  In  precisely  similar  fashion,  arguments 
i  and  3  of  the  Aesthetik  refer  to  the  conception  of  space  as  an 
empirical  concept,6  derived  (abgezogen)  from  external  experi- 
ence" ;  and  again  as  a  "general  concept  of  the  relations  of 
things  in  general."  Leibniz  is  not  named,  but  a  marginal 
note  in  Kant's  Handexemplar  connects  the  doctrine  with  him 
by  the  definite  words,  wie  Leibniz  meynt?  Later,  Kant  char- 

1  Dissertation,  §§  12,  15,  C  and  D. 

2  B,  pp.  39,  40-41- 
a  §§  6  ft  seq. 

4  It  is  evident  that  the  mathematical  argument  really  has  to  do  only  with  the 
a  priori  nature  of  space.     Kant's  efforts  to  keep  to  the  parallel  treatment  of  space 
and  time  result  in  failure.     His  chief  objection  to  Leibniz's  time  doctrine  —  the 
charge  that  it  leaves  simultaneity  out  of  account  (Dissertation,  §  14,  5)  —  really 
discloses  a  weakness  of  his  own  theory. 

5  §   14,   I    (ff.  2). 

6  The  word  Begriff"\s  here  evidently  used  in  the  uncritical  sense. 

7  Nachtrage,  xiv. 
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acterizes  the  Leibniz  concepts  of  space  and  time  as  "mere  crea- 
tions of  imagination";1  and  in  the  Prolegomena,  as  "simply 
self-made  fictions  of  the  brain  (Hirngespenste),  to  which  no 
object  corresponds,  —  at  least  adequately." 2  Against  this 
theory,  Kant  upholds  the  a  priori  nature  of  the  space  and 
time  consciousness. 

There  is  an  interesting  modification  of  the  external-reality 
theory  which  Kant  attributes  to  Leibniz,  and  which,  indeed,  per- 
sists in  the  traditional  reading  of  the  Leibnizian  space  doctrine. 
This  is  the  teaching  that  space  and  time  are  truly  relations  of 
things  in  themselves,  but  relations  confusedly  and  indistinctly 
apprehended.  "  He  assumes,"  Kant  says  of  Leibniz,  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Amphiboly,3  "that 
we  perceive  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  with  con- 
fused consciousness  (mit  verworrener  Vorstellung)  "  Space  and 
time  are  called  "  confusedly  imaged  (vorgestellte)  relations,"  4 
confused  objects  of  consciousness  ( Vorstellungen}"  5  A  mar- 
ginal note  denies  that  space  and  time  "  consist  in  this,  that  we 
are  confusedly  conscious  of  real  relations,"6  and  a  passage  in 
section  8  of  the  Aesthetik  plainly  declares  that  "  the  system 
of  Leibniz  concerning  space  and  time  was  to  change  both 
into  intellectual  but  confused  concepts." 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  doctrine  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  Leibniz's  fundamental  law  of  continuity.  He  unquestion- 
ably teaches  the  unity  of  sense  and  thought  as  mere  degrees 
of  confused  and  distinct  consciousness,  so  that  he  could  con- 
sistently assert  the  sense  perception — that  is,  the  confused 
knowledge  —  of  things  in  themselves  and  their  relations,  as 
well  as  of  phenomena.  Such  a  theory,  however,  would  really 
oppose  the  main  current  of  his  thought,  for  he  is  never 
very  faithful  to  the  unification  of  sense  and  understanding, 
virtually  abandoning  it  when  he  makes  his  sharp  contrast 
between  the  contingent  ve'rite's  de  fait  and  the  necessary  veritfe 
de  raison.  This  necessity  really  separates  thought  from  sense, 

1  Kritik,  B,  p.  57.  *  B,  p.  57. 

2  §  13,  Anmerkung  iii.  5  Reflexionen,  414. 

8  B,  p.  323.  6  Nachtrage,  xxviii  (on  B,  p.  53). 
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in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  while  space  and  time,  as  relations 
of  things  in  themselves,  would  of  course  be  known  to  thought. 
Moreover,  even  if  it  were  properly  inferred  from  the  premises 
of  Leibniz,  the  doctrine  of  space  and  time,  as  objects  of  con- 
fused consciousness,  would  find  no  justification  in  his  definite 
teaching.  For  his  occasional  references  are  to  extension, 
not  to  space,  as  object  of  perception;  and  more  than  once, 
when  he  differentiates  confused  and  distinct  consciousness, 
as  in  the  discussion  of  Locke's  primary  and  secondary 
qualities,  he  calls  extension  intelligible  and  "capable  of 
distinct  explanation." 

The  original  of  Kant's  picture,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Wolff's1  definition  of  space  is  precisely  in  the  form  required: 
"  Space  consists  in  a  certain  constant  and  mutual  relation  of 
elements  to  themselves  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  this  is  confusedly 
perceived  by  us."2  Indeed,  Kant  himself  virtually  admits  the 
hearsay  character  of  his  evidence  concerning  Leibniz.  His 
most  frequent  appeals  are  to  the  followers  of  Leibniz,  not  to 
the  philosopher  himself,  and  in  the  specific  opposition  of  the 
Dissertation*  to  this  last  theory,  explicitly  refers  it  to  Wolff, 
without  mention  of  Leibniz. 

Kant's  persuasion  that  Leibniz  believes  space  and  time  to 
be  objects  of  confused  sense-consciousness  explains  an  appa- 
rent inconsistency  in  his  criticism.  This  has  presupposed 
almost  throughout  that  Leibniz  treats  space  and  time  as  rela- 
tions of  things  in  themselves.  It  is  therefore  very  misleading 
to  meet,  not  infrequently,  the  assertion  that  Leibniz  believes 
space  and  time  to  be  relations  of  phenomena  and  of  phenomenal 
states.  Some  of  these  statements  may  perhaps  be  treated  as 
mere  verbal  slips,  —  the  reference,  for  instance,  in  the  first 

1  Psychologia  Rationalis,  §  106,  note. 

2  Wolff's  words  are:  "  Spatium  vero  in  quadam  elementonim  ad  se  invicem 
relatione  constante  totum  consistit,  quatenus  ea  a  nobis  non  nisi  confuse  per- 
ceptibilis."     Baumgarten  makes  the  distinction  between  the  confused  and  the  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  but  does   not,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  apply  it  to  space 
and  time.     Baumeister,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Institutiones  (§  88),  treats  space 
very  much  after  Leibniz's  own  method,  asserting  that  space  is  to  the  spaced,  as 
number  to  the  things  numbered. 

8  §  7,  "  Vereor  ne  Wolffius,"  etc. 
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argument  of  the  Aesthetik l  to  the  "  idea  (  Vorstellung)  of  space 
borrowed  through  experience  from  the  relation  of  phenomena" ; 
for  here  the  word  does  not  reappear  in  the  parallel  argument 
concerning  time.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  dispose  of 
all  such  statements  in  the  same  way.  A  passage  of  the  Erldti- 
terung  shows  this  clearly.2  Immediately  after  the  reference  to 
those  who  hold  that  space  and  time  are  "  confusedly  perceived 
(vorgestellte)  relations  of  phenomena,"  Newton  and  his  school 
are  twitted  with  their  inability,  because  of  the  troublesome 
doctrine  of  the  external  reality  of  space  and  time,  to  deal  with 
the  higher  objects  of  understanding, — evidently  God,  free- 
dom, and  immortality.  The  opposing  school,  it  is  said,  does 
not  meet  this  difficulty,  —  a  statement  which  can  only  mean 
that  the  Leibnizians  are  not  supposed  to  teach  the  external 
reality  of  space  and  time. 

Undeniably,  then,  Kant  does  sometimes  suppose  Leibniz  to 
teach  that  space  and  time  are  relations  of  phenomena,  as  well 
as  of  things  in  themselves.  The  explanation  of  this  contradic- 
tion is  offered  by  a  passage  from  the  Amphiboly  3  "  Leibniz 
considered  phenomena  (nahm  Erschemungen)  as  things  in 
themselves,  and  thus  as  intelligibilia,  that  is,  objects  of  the 
pure  understanding,  although  he  endowed  them  with  the  name 
'  phenomena '  on  account  of  the  confusedness  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  them  (ihrer  Vorstellungen)"  The  substance  of  this 
explanation  may  be  given  somewhat  as  follows :  On  Leibnizian 
principles  the  object  of  indistinct  consciousness,  or  sense,  is 
phenomenon,  and  the  object  of  clear  consciousness,  or  thought, 
is  noumenon.  The  very  Leibnizian  definition  of  space,  « con- 
fusedly apprehended  relations  of  things-in-themselves,'  is  then 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  confusedness,  space  and  time,  whatever  one  call  them,  are 
really  phenomenal;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  they  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  hopelessly  fixed  absolutes  of  the  Newtonian 
theory.  In  other  words,  Kant  declares  that  Leibniz  really 
describes  his  related  things-in-themselves  as  if  they  were 

1  B,  p.  38.  3  B,  p.  320. 

2  B,  p.  57. 
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phenomena,  so  that  it  is  as  proper  to  use  one  term  as  the  other 
in  describing  them.1 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  an  expository  paper  to  consider 
on  their  merits  the  issues  involved  in  the  Kantian  polemic. 
The  understanding  of  his  discussion,  however,  is  certainly 
lightened  by  keeping  in  mind  the  various  forms  of  supposed 
Leibnizian  doctrine  which  he  opposes,  —  the  belief  that  space 
and  time  are  confusedly  apprehended  relations  of  things  in 
themselves,  and  therefore  known  a  posteriori;  and  the  theory 
that  space  and  time  are  relations  of  phenomena,  which  can 
be  only  confusedly  known.  The  doctrine  of  Kant  appears, 
moreover,  in  truer  historical  perspective  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  theories  he  opposes  are,  in  truth,  not  those  of  Leibniz 
at  all;  but  that  Leibniz  probably  holds,  with  Kant,  that  space 
and  time  are  subjective  principles,  ordering  forms  of  con- 
sciousness. MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

1  An  even  clearer  statement  is  found  on  another  page  (B,  332):  "Also  waren 
Raum  und  Zeit  die  intelligibele  Form  der  Verkniipfung  der  Dinge  an  sich  selbst. 
Die  Dinge  aber  waren  intelligibele  Substanzen.  Gleichwohl  wollte  er  diese 
Begriffe  fur  Erscheinungen  geltend  machen,  weil  er  der  Sinnlichkeit  keine  eigene 
Art  der  Anschauung  zugestand,  sondern  alle,  selbst  die  empirische  Vorstellung 
der  Gegenstande,  im  Verstande  suchte,  und  den  Sinnen  nichts  als  das  verachtliche 
Geschafte  liess,  die  Vorstellung  zu  venvirren  und  zu  verunstalten." 
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THE  influence  which  Wundt  has  exerted  in  this  country 
through  his  writings  and  teachings  in  the  department 
of  psychology,  is  so  far-reaching  and  important  that  the  com- 
parative lack  of  familiarity  with  his  contributions  to  logic, 
ethics,  and  philosophy  seems  almost  surprising.  The  explana- 
tion is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  American  students 
who  go  to  Leipzig  devote  most  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  experimentation  in  the  Psychological  Institute.  Too  often 
they  take  with  them,  or  develop,  a  scientific  spirit  so  radical 
in  its  character  that  the  study  of  any  strictly  philosophical  dis- 
cipline is  regarded,  not  merely  as  needless,  but  even  as  positively 
injurious.  The  style  in  which  Wundt  writes  is  by  no  means 
easy;  and  this,  together  with  the  voluminousness  of  his  works, 
doubtless  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  readers  who  devote 
their  time  to  other  than  the  treatises  on  psychology,  where 
Wundt's  importance  as  a  pioneer  in  investigation  and  master 
in  scientific  elaboration  renders  acquaintance  with  his  doctrines 
indispensable.  Yet,  even  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  these 
psychological  doctrines,  some  knowledge  of  Wundt's  philo- 
sophical position  is  essential;  and  the  system  which  is  the 
final  result  of  broad  scientific  and  philosophical  training  is  in 
itself  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  a  brief  article  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reflect  in  any  adequate  degree  the  wealth  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  philosophical  acumen  exhibited  in  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  Wundt  has  developed  ;  the  aim 
must  rather  be  to  present  in  broad  outlines  some  of  its  main 
tendencies  and  to  point  out  their  relations  to  the  psychological 
doctrines  of  this  writer. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  years  of  scien- 
tific, especially  psychological,  investigation  preceded  the  com- 
pletion of  Wundt's  system,  his  philosophy  gives  full  recognition 
to  the  sciences  and  to  the  methods  which  are  employed  by 
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them.  Philosophy  is  to  seek  its  foundation  in  the  special 
sciences,  not  the  special  sciences  in  philosophy.  In  philosophy 
the  Cartesian  principle  of  doubt  has  prevailed,  while  in  the 
sciences  the  opposite  principle  has  been  accepted.  "  Any  fact 
given  in  experience  is  regarded  as  true,  and  as  possessed  of  all 
the  attributes  that  belong  to  it  in  perception,  so  long  as  no 
grounds  are  presented  which  compel  an  abandonment  of  this 
position."  l  This  must  also  be  the  principle  of  philosophy. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a  pure  empiricism  does  not 
follow  from  its  adoption;  for  pure  empiricism  grants  no  know- 
ledge whatever  beyond  the  content  of  immediate  experience, 
while  the  principle  does  allow  a  supplementation  of  experience 
if  sufficient  grounds  are  presented  to  compel  it.  When  experi- 
ence is  thus  supplemented,  the  knowledge  which  results  is 
secondary  and  must  be  recognized  as  such.  The  first  and 
most  fundamental  question  which  arises,  then,  is:  What 
knowledge  is  immediate  and  unmodified  by  the  processes  of 
supplementation  ?  The  discovery  of  this  original  datum  of 
consciousness  is  very  difficult  from  the  point  of  view  of  reflec- 
tive thought,  for  here  the  added  and  the  primary  element  are 
so  interwoven  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  separate  them. 
If  we  examine  the  unreflective  consciousness,  there  will  evi- 
dently be  fewer  supplementary  elements,  and  the  original 
datum  will  be  more  readily  discoverable.  In  such  an  unreflec- 
tive consciousness  the  distinction  between  idea  and  object  is 
not  yet  recognized.2  There  is  an  undifferentiated  content  in 
consciousness  which  contains  potentially  all  of  the  elements 
afterwards  distinguished  as  subjective  and  objective,  but  at 
this  stage  of  development  the  content  of  consciousness  is  abso- 
lutely unitary.  The  application  of  our  principle  is  evident. 
Since  the  content  of  experience  in  its  unmodified  form  is 
always  idea  and  object  at  once,  we  must  regard  the  later  dis- 
tinction as  secondary  and  supplementary,  while  the  original 
datum  is  the  original  undifferentiated  reality.  This  doctrine 
of  the  identity  of  idea  and  object  is  of  fundamental  importance 
for  Wundt's  system.  " There  is,"  he  says,  "no  subject  and 

1  System  der  Philosophie,  p.  105.  2  Op.  cit.,  p.  92. 
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no  object  whatever  outside  of  our  abstracting  and  analyzing 
thought.  Reality  is  at  once  subject  and  object,  thinker  and 
thought." l  "  The  whole  outer  world  exists  only  in  our  ideas, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  consciousness  without  objects  is  an 
empty  abstraction."2  The  sum  total  of  possible  reality  is 
contained  in  this  "idea-object,"  as  Wundt  names  the  original 
datum  of  thought.  Any  other  reality  is  secondary  and  derived. 
Yet  with  this  doctrine  Wundt  does  not  intend  to  advocate  any 
form  of  subjective  idealism,  "for  this  grants  the  reality  of  the 
thinking  subject  only,  thus  making  objects  the  mere  thoughts 
(Denkhandlungeri)  of  this  subject." 3  The  original  reality  is, 
in  truth,  both  subject  and  object. 

The  essential  difference  between  Wundt' s  philosophy  and 
idealism  is  one  that  holds  also  for  other  systems  of  thought, 
and  lies  deeper  than  the  mere  attributing  of  subjective  and 
objective  characteristics  to  the  original  contents  of  experience. 
This  essential  difference  may  be  defined  by  saying  that  Wundt' s 
position  is  primarily  psychological  and  noetical,  while  philoso- 
phy in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term  is  more  cosmologi- 
cal  and  ontological.  If  we  regard  immediate  experience  as 
real,  then  being  of  any  kind  is  secondary.  Being  can  only 
come  into  our  world  of  reality  indirectly ;  its  nature  will  be  a 
secondary  question.  The  position  usually  taken  by  philosophy 
has  been  the  direct  opposite  of  this.  What  is  being,  and  how 
is  knowledge  possible  as  a  derived  process  ?  is  the  form  in 
which  the  question  is  usually  presented.  The  answer  may  be 
a  system  which  is  idealistic,  materialistic,  dualistic,  monistic, 
or  agnostic,  but  in  every  case  it  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  being.  Wundt,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  dealing  with  a  reality,  not  of  being,  but  of  immediate  experi- 
ence. Being  may  be  a  necessary  concept  for  the  explanation 
of  this  experience,  but  it  remains  a  concept,  and  its  nature  can 
be  known  only  as  it  is  inferred  indirectly  through  this  experi- 
ence. In  this  way  being  is  not  real  in  the  sense  of  immediate 
experience,  but  is  derived  and  secondary.  Or  the  position 
taken  by  Wundt  may  be  defined  as  subjective.  When  being 

1  System,  p.  IOO.  2  Op.  cit.,  p.  212.  3  Op.  cit.,  p.  96. 
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is  regarded  as  reality,  then  experience  is  a  result  of  the  activity 
of  one  or  more  beings,  and  the  thinker  transfers  himself  to  a 
point  outside  of  his  experience  where  he  may  regard  this 
experience  as  a  product.  This  transference  is  possible  only  in 
abstracting  thought,  not  in  reality.  The  subjective  position  is 
the  position  from  which  all  reasoning  must  start.  But  there 
is  a  difficulty  which  Wundt's  philosophy  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  this  immedi- 
ate reality  of  experience  to  the  immediate  realities  of  other 
experiences.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  a  theory  of  knowledge 
or  a  system  of  psychology  must  be  individualistic,  but  we  must 
allow  the  possibility  of  reasoning,  by  analogy  at  least,  to  the 
processes  that  go  on  in  other  experiences.  But  with  Wundt 
there  can  be  no  reality  attached  to  an  experience  which  is 
objective  to  immediate  experience.  A  similar  difficulty  arises 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  any  possible  material  reality,  if  idealism  is  to  be  escaped. 
In  judging  of  Wundt's  doctrines,  however,  this  difference  of 
the  fundamental  question  treated  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  development  of  thought  as  a  process  of  differentiation 
of  the  original  idea-object  is  the  first  subject  of  treatment. 
There  are  three  stages  in  the  development  of  knowledge. 
The  first  is  purely  perceptual,  and  consists  in  the  analysis  and 
relating  of  the  various  immediately  perceived  elements  of  the 
original  idea-object.  There  is  no  addition  of  any  kind  to  the 
knowledge  which  is  immediate.  The  second  stage  is  that  of 
knowledge  through  the  understanding.  The  contradictions 
which  arise  when  the  various  elements  of  perceptual  knowledge 
are  brought  into  relation,  are  the  motives  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  concepts.  These  concepts  are  not  directly  given 
in  perception,  but  are  logical  hypotheses,  formed  for  the  sake 
of  explaining  experience.  Finally,  as  a  third  stage  of  knowl- 
edge, there  is  knowledge  through  reason.  This  is  tran- 
scendent and  supplementary  to  all  perceptual  or  conceptual 
knowledge. 

The  original  idea-object  as  a  strictly  undifferentiated  unit 
never  presents  itself  in  actual  experience,  for  it  is  always  more 
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or  less  broken  up  from  the  first  into  its  elements.  The  ear- 
liest divisions  are  into  purely  perceptual  elements,  such  as 
into  individual  idea-objects,  into  matter  and  form,  into  single 
objects,  and  finally  into  the  subjective  and  objective  elements. 
The  process  of  differentiation  is  due  to  the  independent  varia- 
tions of  certain  elements  of  the  idea-object  and  to  the  greater 
constancy  of  certain  of  these  elements.  For  example,  the 
spatial  relations  of  a  group  of  sensations  may  be  changed  with- 
out any  modification  of  their  qualitative  character.  As  a  form 
of  relation,  the  spatial  form  is  a  more  constant  element  of  all 
idea-objects  than  is  the  sensational  content,  so  that  space  and 
matter  come  to  be  distinguished,  and  since  space  is  the  more 
constant  it  is  regarded  as  more  objective  in  character,  while 
the  greater  dependence  of  the  variable  sensational  elements  on 
the  subject  is  recognized  through  the  greater  variableness  of 
these  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  affective  and 
volitional  elements,  which  in  relation  to  the  content  of  idea- 
objects  are  exceedingly  variable,  have  a  certain  constant  char- 
acter in  relation  to  each  other  and  are  thus  isolated  from 
elements  of  ideas  and  are  recognized  as  purely  subjective, 
without  any  objective  reference  whatever.  All  of  these 
elements,  it  will  be  noted,  are  merely  elements  of  a  unitary 
idea-object.  One  element  cannot  exist  alone  in  reality,  but  all 
must  be  present.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  all 
immediately  subjective  in  character  even  though  some  of  them 
have  a  greater  or  less  objective  reference,  and  that  they  con- 
stitute the  sum  total  of  all  possible  subjective  experience  or 
reality.  Psychology,  which  has  to  do  with  this  subjective 
experience,  is  therefore,  according  to  Wundt,  a  science  which 
has  to  do  with  perceptual  knowledge  only.  Its  concepts  are 
mere  class-concepts  which  include  a  larger  or  smaller  group 
of  such  immediately  perceivable  elements,  and  are  in  no 
way  essentially  different  from  the  elements  which  compose 
them.  It  may  be  admitted  again,  as  before,  that  the  point 
from  which  knowledge  can  be  studied  directly  must  necessarily 
be  the  subjective  point  of  view.  But  unless  some  sort  of 
knowledge  beyond  this  immediate  experience  of  the  individual 
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is  admitted,  the  general  validity  of  the  inductions  of  psychology 
seems  endangered.  Psychology  as  science  must  provide  for 
knowledge  beyond  perception  just  as  much  as  a  science  of 
nature. 

The  greater  constancy  of  spatial  and  temporal  attributes 
and  their  consequent  reference  to  the  objective  world,  are  the 
means  of  connecting  perceptual  with  conceptual  knowledge. 
So  long  as  space  and  time  are  distinguished  from  content 
merely  as  forms  of  perception,  it  is  clearly  recognized  that 
form  and  matter  are  in  reality  inseparable.  But  we  may  think 
of  these  forms  and  represent  them  to  ourselves  together  with 
their  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  added  thought 
that  the  contents  are  indifferent,  and  that  the  forms  have 
reality  of  their  own.  It  is  evident  that  the  forms  thus  thought 
of  are  not  present  in  immediate  experience.  They  have  only 
secondary  reality.  They  would  never  have  been  suggested 
except  that  there  arise  certain  contradictions  in  our  perceptual 
experiences  which  require  us  to  make  this  hypothetical  assump- 
tion. For  example,  let  A  and  B  have  successively  the  same 
spatial  relation  with  respect  to  C.  Here  is  a  contradiction; 
we  must  eliminate  it  by  assuming  that  matter  (A  and  B)  is 
independent  of  the  forms  represented  by  succession  and  by 
the  relation  to  C.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  what  the 
character  of  this  conceptual  knowledge  is.  Conceptual  space 
is  a  logical  construction  due  to  certain  contradictions  which 
arise  in  experience.  It  does  not  find  its  justification  in  any 
transcendent  world  of  things  in  themselves,  nor  in  the  tran- 
scendental knowledge  of  appearances;  it  is  derived  indirectly 
from  experience,  and  has  no  justification  but  experience.  It  is 
merely  a  logical  device  for  explaining  experience.  Conceptual 
space  serves  as  a  good  example  of  concepts  in  general;  the 
only  difference  is  that  conceptual  space  is  more  closely  related 
to  perceptual  space  than  other  concepts  are  to  their  perceptual 
representatives.  All  concepts  must  have  some  perceptual 
representative,  for  as  concepts  they  are  not  directly  given  in 
perception.  When,  for  example,  we  define  water  as  made  up 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  we  are  deal- 
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ing  with  concepts  entirely,  but  each  concept  has  a  perceptual 
representative.  First,  we  have  a  certain  perception  which  we 
have,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  experience,  come  to  regard 
merely  as  an  idea  representing  a  reality  which  can  never  enter 
into  experience,  namely,  a  real  substance  outside  of  the  idea. 
This  substance  we  call  *  objective  '  water.  This  water,  or  object 
outside  of  ourselves,  we  define  as  made  up  of  two  gases.  These 
gases  in  turn  have  no  reality  except  as  concepts  necessarily 
formed  for  the  explanation  of  certain  contradictions  in  experi- 
ence. And  their  union  in  this  quantitative  proportion  is 
another  conceptual  hypothesis  to  which  we  have  been  led  by 
experience,  but  which  has  no  primary  reality  and  is  merely  a 
logical  hypothesis.  All  these  concepts  have  perceptual  repre- 
sentatives, but  when  we  attend  to  the  perceptual  representa- 
tives all  attributes  of  independent  objective  existence  disappear. 
There  is  merely  a  series  of  mental  states  in  which  we  distin- 
guish certain  elements,  but  these  elements  are  in  no  sense 
independent;  they  are  always  inseparably  connected.  There 
is  no  equivalent  among  these  perceptual  elements  of  the  con- 
cepts developed  from  them  ;  there  may  be  a  perceptual  repre- 
sentative which  was  the  original  datum  that  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  logical  hypothesis,  but  this  logical  hypothesis,  or 
concept,  has  no  immediate  reality  —  it  is  secondary  and  in- 
direct. The  natural  sciences  study  such  concepts  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  without  reference  to  their  relations  to 
the  original  representatives  in  perception.  Thus,  water  is 
studied  in  its  relation  to  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  in  other  words, 
one  concept  is  studied  in  relation  to  two  others.  The  origin 
of  these  concepts  as  conditioned  by  the  contents  of  immediate 
experience  is  neglected,  the  subjective  elements  of  experience 
are  thus  disregarded,  and  natural  science  becomes  a  science 
of  pure  conceptual  knowledge.  The  difference  between  psy- 
chology and  natural  science,  on  Wundt's  theory,  is  apparent. 
Natural  science  deals  with  conceptual,  while  psychology  has  to 
do  with  perceptual,  knowledge. 

The  third  form  of  knowledge,  knowledge  through  reason, 
goes  beyond  experience,  and  constructs  ideas  which  are  not 
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required  for  explanation,  but  are  added  to  satisfy  the  desire 
for  unity,  for  a  universal  system  which  will  include  all  con- 
cepts and  general  principles.  The  principle  on  which  thought 
proceeds  in  the  construction  of  these  ideas  is  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason. 

The  principle  of  sufficient  reason  is  a  law  of  thought.  It  is 
related  to  the  other  laws  of  thought,  namely,  the  laws  of  iden- 
tity and  contradiction.  All  represent  the  way  in  which  con- 
sciousness actually  carries  out  its  analysis  and  relating  of 
concepts.  If  a  concept  is  analyzed  into  its  parts  we  may  have 
two  kinds  of  relations.  First,  there  is  a  relation  between  any 
given  part  and  the  whole  concept;  this  is  a  relation  of  more 
or  less  complete  identity.  Second,  there  may  be  a  relation 
between  two  of  the  parts;  here  we  have  interdependence  rather 
than  any  kind  of  identity.  That  these  relations  are  recog- 
nized in  thought  is  expressed  by  the  principles  of  identity  and 
contradiction  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  on  the  other.  The  important  question  arises:  What 
necessity  is  there  that  these  laws  shall  operate  ?  for  evidently 
their  limits  will  be  defined  by  defining  the  kind  of  necessity 
which  puts  them  in  force.  The  answer  is  that  they  are  laws 
of  thought,  or  laws  of  immediate  experience.  They  express 
the  laws  of  subjective,  self-conscious,  relating  activity,  that 
is  the  thinking  activity  with  which  we  have  to  do.  And  the 
relating  activities  of  thought  are  "  free  acts  which  are  carried 
out  by  thought  in  obedience  to  inner  impulses,  without  any 
compulsion  from  outer  perception."1  The  "inner  impulses" 
constitute,  then,  the  source  of  all  necessity  of  thought.  When, 
accordingly,  the  law  of  sufficient  reason  is  given  as  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  formation  of  transcendent  ideas  it  is  evident 
that  thought  has  in  no  way  gone  beyond  itself.  It  has  simply 
transcended  its  perceptual  knowledge,  and  may  even  have  gone 
beyond  all  the  requirements  which  this  perceptual  knowledge 
imposes  upon  it  of  giving  a  conceptual  explanation  of  itself. 
But  it  has  not  yet  escaped  from  the  individual,  subjective,  self- 
conscious  activity,  which  is  thought  itself. 

1  System,  p.  79. 
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The  way  in  which  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  operates 
in  carrying  thought  beyond  the  concepts  of  understanding, 
will  be  clear  if  it  is  remembered  that  this  law  depends  upon 
the  relating  of  the  interdependent  parts  of  a  concept.  All 
concepts  come  to  be  regarded  as  interdependent  parts  of  more 
general  concepts,  until,  on  the  one  hand,  we  reach  a  univer- 
sally comprehensive  idea,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  last  uni- 
tary interdependent  parts.  In  constructing  ideas  to  satisfy 
these  demands  of  reason,  the  mind  may  produce  two  kinds  of 
transcendent  ideas.  First,  those  which  are  qualitatively  like 
the  concepts  with  which  it  started ;  and  secondly,  those  which 
are  qualitatively  different.  What  is  meant  by  this  distinction 
may  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  mathematics.  The  formal 
character  of  mathematical  concepts  makes  it  possible  to  estab- 
lish with  great  certainty  the  rules  under  which  they  were 
formed,  and  under  which  they  are  to  be  treated.  For  example, 
the  rules  applying  to  concrete  space  and  to  conceptual  space, 
as  well  as  to  mathematical  concepts  of  plurality,  are  well-fixed 
formal  rules.  They  may  be  extended  beyond  the  realm  of  all 
possible  experience.  Thus  we  may  take  the  sum  of  an  infinite 
series,  or  we  may  define  the  attributes  of  an  infinite  extension, 
or  we  may  indicate  an  endless  process  as  in  the  expression 
VT  Here,  though  we  have  passed  beyond  the  realm  of  all 
possible  experience,  the  ideas  which  have  been  constructed  by 
reason  are  qualitatively  similar  to  the  concepts  of  the  under- 
standing. This  class  of  transcendent  ideas  Wundt  calls  '  real/ 
The  other  class  of  transcendent  ideas  are  called  'imaginary/ 
and  differ  in  quality  from  the  concepts  of  the  understanding. 
We  can  illustrate  again  by  a  mathematical  example.  The 
process  of  evolution  as  applied  to  ordinary  integers  is  fully 
defined;  its  rules  are  formal  and  universally  applicable.  But 
if  we  apply  them  to  the  value  -i  in  the  process  ^/-i,  the 
result  is  not  a  number  with  the  ordinary  attributes,  but  is  an 
imaginary  quantity  with  peculiar  attributes.  The  same  is  true 
of  philosophical  transcendence.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  try 
to  determine  what  the  transcendent  ground  of  the  immediately 
perceived  activity  of  consciousness  is.  It  is  clear  that  it  can- 
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not  be  described  by  the  same  attributes  as  the  conscious 
activity  itself,  for  it  cannot  be  conscious.  It  is  something 
qualitatively  different  from  this  conscious  activity. 

The  kind  of  validity  which  belongs  to  these  ideas  of  reason 
is  not  the  immediate  certainty  of  perceptual  knowledge,  nor  is 
it  the  derived  certainty  of  the  concepts  of  the  understanding,; 
It  is  merely  the  validity  which  attaches  to  the  conscious  exten- 
sion of  the  synthetic  activity  of  reason  beyond  the  limits  of 
all  possible  experience.  The  reason  seeks  here,  not  to  explain 
experience,  but  to  supplement  it.  In  doing  this  it  is  governed 
only  by  the  law  of  sufficient  reason,  a  law  of  its  own  activity. 
The  absence  of  all  direct  reference  to  reality  is  emphatically 
maintained. 

The  special  treatment  of  the  closely  related  concepts,  sub- 
stance and  cause,  is  of  importance,  especially  in  its  bearings 
on  the  doctrine  of  psycho-physical  parallelism.  There  is  a  con- 
cept which  underlies  both  of  these  concepts;  it  is  the  thing- 
concept  (Dingbegriff).  This  thing-concept  is  one  of  the 
earliest  products  of  the  understanding,  and  arises  from  the 
greater  objective  reference  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  forms 
of  perception.  The  qualities  of  perceptual  objects  are  regarded 
as  mere  subjective  qualities,  while  the  space  and  time  forms 
are  looked  upon  as  objective.  When  any  group  of  sensations 
shows  an  unbroken  continuity  of  spatial  and  temporal  attrib- 
utes, whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  its  qualitative  attrib- 
utes, the  whole  group  is  regarded  as  an  objective  thing.  This 
thing  is  not  absolutely  permanent,  for  it  always  undergoes 
more  or  less  important  changes  in  the  course  of  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  without  elements  of  relative  per- 
manence. These  contradictory  characteristics  of  change  and 
relative  permanence  are  the  motives  for  the  development  of 
two  more  abstract  concepts,  namely,  substance  and  cause. 
Substance  is  the  concept  which  arises  from  the  attribute  per- 
manence. Absolute  unchanging  being  is  conceived  as  the 
underlying  substratum  of  the  thing.  Since  the  basis  of  this 
concept  in  the  thing-concept  is  the  continuity  of  spatial  and 
temporal  relations,  the  same  relations  will  play  an  important 
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part  in  the  concept  substance.  Furthermore,  since  substance 
is  unchangeable  its  amount  will  always  remain  constant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  changes  which  are  observed  in  things  give 
rise  to  a  correlate  concept,  the  concept  of  causal  activity. 
Cause  and  substance  thus  represent  elements  of  experience 
which  cannot  be  isolated.  They  do  not  exist  apart  in  reality, 
but  are  distinctions  of  a  conceptual  character  which  we  create 
in  our  treatment  of  this  reality.  Since,  however,  the  changes 
in  things  are  the  original  motives  for  the  formation  of  the 
concept  of  cause,  and  these  changes  are  not  continually  taking 
place,  the  first  stage  of  the  development  will  attribute  greater 
importance  to  the  underlying  substance.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  activity  which  we  see  as  change.  Every  sort  of 
activity  must  have  its  own  special  source;  there  must  be  as 
many  kinds  of  substances  as  there  are  kinds  of  changes  in 
things.  The  concept  *  force/  which  is  the  product  of  this 
stage  of  development,  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  perma- 
nent substratum  of  things  which  gives  rise  to  the  changes  in 
them.  This  force  is  a  fundamental  attribute  of  substance,  and 
is  not  derived  from  any  outside  source,  but  is  as  original  as 
the  constant  being  behind  the  thing.  This  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  natural  sciences  has  its  complete  parallel  in  psy- 
chology. The  psychological  concepts  are  not  derived  from  any 
psychological  thing,  for  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  thing-concept  in  the  mental  world.  All  knowledge 
of  this  world  is  immediate  and  perceptual,  and  would  not  of 
itself  give  rise  to  concepts.  The  psychological  concepts  are 
rather  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  concepts  of  the  natural 
sciences.  A  substance  or  underlying  permanent  somewhat  is 
assumed  as  the  source  of  mental  life,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
mental  phenomena  are  regarded  as  changes  due  to  the  different 
mental  forces;  but  since  the  substance  assumed  is  unitary,  and 
the  various  forces  cannot  therefore  each  arise  from  a  separate 
substantial  source,  they  are  all  attributed  to  the  single  sub- 
stance, and  regarded,  not  as  separate  forces,  but  as  different 
faculties  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 

The  next  stage  of  development  was  reached  when  force  was 
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regarded,  not  as  the  attribute  of  the  substance  which  gave  rise 
to  change,  but  as  the  actual  influence  exerted  by  one  body  on 
another.  The  actual  influence  thus  exercised  and  the  changes 
brought  about  are  equal  quantities,  and  force  is  no  longer  a 
hidden  something,  but  is  the  actual  change.  The  concept 
'  mass '  now  appears  to  express  the  correlate  of  this  change,  or 
the  thing  on  which  the  change  is  exercised.  Force  and  mass 
are  coordinate  concepts,  definable  in  terms  of  each  other,  and 
in  these  terms  only.  The  kind  of  changes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced are  changes  in  the  two  essential  relations  which  are 
taken  from  the  thing-concept,  as  we  saw  above,  to  give  us  the 
basis  for  the  substance-concept,  namely,  the  spatial  and  tempo- 
ral relations.  Such  changes  are  changes  in  motion.  Changes 
in  motion,  then,  are  what  we  mean  by  the  exertion  of  force, 
and  force  exists  only  when  these  changes  of  motion  are  pro- 
duced. By  <  produced/  of  course,  we  do  not  mean  actually 
brought  to  pass  as  apparent  phenomena,  for  one  change  in 
motion  may  be  counteracted  by  another  in  such  a  way  that  no 
real  phenomenon  occurs.  The  part  that  matter  or  substance 
plays  in  this  manifestation  of  force  is  no  longer  that  of  a  source 
of  the  force,  for  force  is  the  motion  itself.  Matter  becomes 
merely  a  starting-point  and  terminus  for  the  operation  of  force. 
It  is  a  necessary  postulate,  a  condition  for  the  operation  of 
force,  but  not  a  source  of  the  same.  The  source  of  the  force 
is  now  to  be  sought  in  the  antecedent  forces  which  acted  upon 
a  given  point  of  matter  as  the  immediate  causes  of  the  given 
movement  or  of  the  given  force.  In  other  words,  one  force 
is  caused  by  others.  The  whole  series  of  changes  in  motion 
are  thus  arranged  under  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  into 
an  ordered  system  of  antecedents  and  consequents.  Any 
given  force  is  antecedent  or  consequent  only  in  relation  to  the 
others  which  it  conditions  or  is  conditioned  by.  The  whole 
series  is,  however,  inseparably  bound  to  certain  fixed  spatial 
relations,  and  the  points  of  space  thus  postulated  as  constants 
are  what  we  have  left  of  the  original  permanent  substratum  of 
all  change.  Natural  causation  is  thus  necessarily  connected 
with  substance. 
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Some  further  considerations  arise.  First,  energy  cannot  be 
substituted  as  a  concept  for  both  force  and  matter.  Energy 
is  simply  the  product  of  force,  and  is  measured  by  the  observed 
process  just  as  much  as  is  the  force,  which  may  be  described 
as  the  process  of  change  rather  than  its  product.  "  Energy 
must,  just  as  well  as  force,  have  a  position  in  objective  space, 
and  under  certain  particular  conditions  the  points  from  which 
energy  proceeds  may,  just  as  well  as  the  points  from  which 
force  proceeds,  change  their  place  in  space,  so  that  the  con- 
cept of  matter  as  a  substratum  contained  in  space  is  retained 
in  both  cases." 1  The  causal  concept,  as  here  denned,  has 
taken  up  much  of  what  was  originally  attributed  to  the  sub- 
stance. One  important  consequence  of  this  relation  to  sub- 
stance is  that  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  substance, 
which  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  constant  quantity  of  sub- 
stance, now  leads  to  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  the 
quantity  of  energy.  The  terms  of  the  causal  series  which  are 
put  into  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  are  equiva- 
lent in  quantity.  Another  consequence  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  cause  and  substance  is  important  in  the  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  psychical  to  natural  phenomena.  When 
matter  becomes  reduced  to  the  constancy  of  spatial  relations, 
evidently  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  application  of  this 
concept  to  psychical  processes.  Substance  is  a  concept  which 
must  in  all  its  forms  be  excluded  from  the  psychical  world. 
Consciousness  is  always  made  up  of  a  series  of  shifting  proc- 
esses. The  only  permanence  here  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
interconnection  of  these  processes,  and  '  cause '  in  this  sphere 
is  simply  the  arrangement  of  the  members  of  this  intercon- 
nected series  under  the  categories  *  antecedent'  and  'consequent.' 
While  natural  science  deals  with  a  conceptually  conditioned 
system,  consciousness  is  made  up  of  an  actually  perceived 
system.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  reality  of  the  conceptually 
conceived  system  is  not'  distinct  from  the  reality  of  that  im- 
mediately perceived.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  conceptual 
series  cannot  be  explained  at  any  point  by  the  actual,  nor  can 

1   Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  311. 
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the  actual  series  be  explained  by  the  conceptual.  Thus  the 
causal  relations  which  subsist  between  natural  phenomena,  and 
those  which  subsist  between  psychical  phenomena,  belong  to 
circles  which  do  not  intersect  at  any  point.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  of  experience  related  to  both  spheres. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  perceptions  which  we  refer  to  outer 
objects  are,  on  the  one  hand,  subjective  processes,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  perceptual  basis  for  empirical  thing-concepts.  While 
the  subjective  processes  belong  exclusively  to  the  psychical 
series,  the  things  belong  to  the  conceptual,  objective  series. 
The  two  series  are  not  the  same  at  this  point,  but  they  are 
parallel.  This  is  the  noetical  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  psycho- 
physical  parallelism. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  causa- 
tion finds  expression  in  another  fact.  While  the  members  of 
a  physical  series  are  equivalent,  the  members  of  a  psychical 
series  are  not.  Instead  of  a  constancy  of  psychical  energy, 
the  real  principle  here  is  one  of  increase  in  energy.  The 
derivation  of  the  principle  of  the  constancy  of  physical  energy 
from  the  constancy  of  substance,  and  the  absence  of  any  sub- 
stance in  the  psychical  series,  are  the  underlying  conditions 
for  the  difference  expressed  in  these  two  principles  of  the 
quantity  of  energy. 

Psycho-physical  parallelism,  as  taught  by  Wundt,  is,  as  that 
writer  has  again  and  again  pointed  out,  not  to  be  put  on  the 
same  basis  with  the  metaphysical  parallelism  of  Spinoza.  This 
parallelism  is  empirical  in  that  it  is  based  upon  the  reality  of 
immediate  experience,  and  upon  that  reality  only.  It  is  merely 
a  conceptual  relation,  laying  no  claim  to  explanation  of  being. 

As  contrasted  with  cause,  final  cause  presupposes  a  con- 
sciousness in  which  the  idea  of  the  change  which  appears,  pre- 
cedes the  movement  which  brings  about  the  change.  The 
movement  itself  now  becomes  the  means.  Thus  the  same 
process  may  be  regarded  as  causal  or  purposive,  according  as 
the  consciousness  is  presupposed  or  not.  The  two  principles 
of  cause  and  final  cause  are  therefore  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  rather  mutually  supplementary.  Final  cause  may  serve 
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as  a  theoretical  or  as  a  practical  principle  for  the  explanation 
of  phenomena.  When  we  use  it  as  a  theoretical  principle 
we  demand  the  conformity  of  causal  relations  to  an  idea 
which  we  assume  as  appropriate,  but  whose  real  existence 
before  the  causal  process  we  have  no  right  to  assume.  Thus, 
when  we  say  nature  always  acts  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  we  are  attempting  an  explanation  on  the  principle 
of  final  cause,  but  the  principle  here  has  merely  theoretical 
value.  Practical  value  belongs  to  the  principle  in  the  sphere 
of  mental  science.  Here  the  products  of  art  or  the  events  of 
history  are  all  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  final  cause. 
Wundt  makes  use  of  the  principle  of  final  cause  to  explain 
biological  evolution,  not  theoretically,  but  practically.  The 
will  and  purpose  in  the  simple  organisms  have  brought  about 
the  changes  which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  organ- 
isms. We  have  every  reason  for  regarding  the  protozoon  as  a 
being  with  volition;  and  volition  presupposes  an  idea,  however 
primitive  in  nature,  as  its  motive.  Though  many  processes  in 
organic  life  have  now  lost  their  volitional  character,  they  were 
originally  simple  teleological  processes.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  we  have  no  justification  for  assuming  consciousness  or 
volition,  the  progress  of  science  requires  that  we  hold  to  the 
causal  view  of  things.  The  higher  view  which  we  get  in 
regarding  all  phenomena  under  the  principle  of  final  cause 
postulates  an  intelligence  which  contains  in  itself  an  idea  of 
all  the  later  developments  in  nature. 

The  transcendent  ideas  may  be  referred  to  briefly.  The 
ultimate  reality  of  the  individual  being  is  found  to  be  will. 
To  be  sure,  this  will  must  in  reality  always  be  applied  to  some 
content,  but  the  essential  of  the  psychical  individual's  reality  is 
will.  In  attempting  to  supply  some  idea  of  the  reality  back  of 
our  scientific  concepts,  we  are  again  shut  up  to  this  one  idea  of 
will.  For  we  recognize  them  as  active,  since  we  are  passive  in 
relation  to  them ;  and  will  is  the  only  form  of  activity  of  which 
we  have  any  idea.1  Ideas  result  from  the  interaction  of  these 
ultimate  volitional  activities.  The  psychical  individual  is  not 

1  System,  p.  415. 
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an  elementary  volitional  unit,  but  is  a  unit  of  higher  order 
made  up  of  the  union  of  many  elementary  wills.  These  units 
of  higher  order  unite  in  turn  to  form  still  higher  volitional 
units,  as  in  the  collective  will  of  a  mental  community.  The 
world  is  thus  made  up  of  units  of  higher  and  higher  degree, 
reaching  finally  a  single  mental  development.  Thus  universal 
development  reaches  out  into  the  moral  and  religious  ideals, 
and  thus  leads  to  the  concept  of  God.  But  in  all  this  treat- 
ment of  transcendent  ideas  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  only  with  ideas.  Philosophical  investigation  has  shown 
the  necessity  of  these  ideas  as  the  last  analysis  of  immediate 
experience.  "  More  than  this,  it  is  not  able,  and  is  not  called 
upon,  to  perform.  Especially  must  it  refrain  from  attempting 
to  go  beyond  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  idea  to  a  neces- 
sity of  some  reality  corresponding  to  this  idea.  Philosophy 
can  prove  the  necessity  of  faith,  but  it  can  never  convert  this 
faith  into  knowledge."  1 

The  influences  which  have  had  a  part  in  this  system  of  phil- 
osophy come  from  both  science  and  philosophy.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  see  the  effects  of  the  teachings  of  Leibniz,  Herbart, 
and  Kant.  The  two  latter  Wundt  mentions  in  one  of  his 
prefaces  2  as  potent  in  their  influence  on  his  thought,  while  his 
frequent  references  to  Leibniz,  especially  in  his  Logiky  show 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  that  thinker.  The  empirical 
character  of  the  system  it  too  striking  to  require  special  men- 
tion. The  best  short  phrase  for  the  description  of  the  system 
is  that  which  Wundt  is  making  use  of  in  recent  articles,3 
-critical  realism."  CHAS.  H.  JUDD. 
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1  System,  p.  444. 

2  Grundziige  (4th  ed.),  vii. 

8  Phil.  Studien,  xii,  3,  xiii,  I. 


THE   ARISTOTELIAN-  TELEOLOGY. 

^HE  one  gg|^^^aracteristic  of  the  early  Greek  cos- 
^uiogy  was  its  na'fve  acceptance  of  the  causelessness  of 
fetfie  cosmic  process.  As  a  matter  of  the  history  of  thought,  it 
was  but  natural  to  the  speculation  of  the  Greek  cosmologists, 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  notion,  not  of  dead  things  obedient 
to  mechanical  law,  but  of  things  animated  by  inner  impulses, 
to  presuppose  the  conception  of  movement  and  change  as  one 
that  is  intelligible  in  itself  and  in  need  of  no  further  explana- 
tion ;  or  to  regard  that  *  explanation  '  as  sufficient  which  derived 
the  relatively  complex  from  simple  materials  through  simple 
and  well-known  processes,  as,  e.g.,  rarefaction  and  condensation. 
The  conception  of  any  deeper  meaning  or  reason  dwelling  in 
the  world-process  could  follow  only  upon  a  scepticism  which 
forced  the  mind  to  revise  critically  its  formulae. 

The  agnostic  sensationalism  of  the  Sophists  forced  upon 
Socrates  the  necessity  of  discovering  a  new  philosophical 
method  or  instrument.  But,  although  with  Socrates  himself 
cosmological  investigations  were  quite  arbitrarily  burked,  yet 
the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Concept  was  universal,  and 
meant,  at  last,  a  critical  revision  of  the  early  cosmological  pre- 
suppositions. The  most  important  contribution,  in  the  history 
of  Greek  philosophy,  to  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  cos- 
mic reality  was  Aristotle's  critical  reconstruction  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  *  Substance '  and  concept  of  the  '  Idea  of  the  Good.' 
In  the  systematic  period  of  Greek  philosophy  the  principles 
gained  through  the  Sophists  and  Socrates  were  applied  in  such 
wise  that  there  resulted,  on  the  one  hand,  through  Democritus, 
a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  the  cosmos,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  through  Plato,  an  a  priori,  but  not  immanent,  teleological 
explanation.  Aristotle  effects  a  reconciliation  of  necessity  and 
finality  in  finding,  by  way  of  the  essential  relation  of  Form  and 
Matter,  or  the  idea  of  immanent  teleology,  both  principles 
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equally  valid  for  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  cosmic 
process.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  indicate  the  character  of 
the  Platonic  teleology,  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate  Aris- 
totle's reconstruction;  then  repudiate  the  misapprehensions,  on 
the  part  of  certain  modern  philosophers,  of  Aristotle's  meaning; 
and  finally  determine,  without  metaphysical  construction,  the 
philosophical  value  of  (the  idea  of)  immanent  teleology. 

The  Platonic  metaphysic  begins  with  a  critical  appreciation 
of  the  Sophistic  theory  of  sense  perception.  The  consequence 
of  Plato's  accepting  the  Protagorean  theory  of  perception,  in 
order  to  transcend  it,  was  to  furnish  a  distinction  between  rela- 
tive and  true  knowledge,  and,  therewith,  a  corresponding  dis- 
tinction between  appearance  and  reality.  The  search  for  the 
concept,  which  was  with  Socrates  merely  an  inductive  method 
of  knowledge,  becomes  with  Plato  a  search  for  reality:  true 
being  is  the  being  of  the  concept.  It  is,  accordingly,  an  incor- 
poreal (aaco/jLarov)  world  that  forms  the  object  of  true  knowl- 
edge. But  just  as  sensuous  perception  and  true  knowledge 
exist  side  by  side,  differing  in  kind,  so,  too,  their  objects  exist 
independently  of  one  another.1  With  respect  to  knowledge  and 
real  existence,  Plato  conceives  the  nearer  relation  of  the  real 
('  ideal ')  and  the  phenomenal  worlds  as  one  of  similarity.  The 
world  of  the  Ideas  is  one  of  archetypes;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
world  of  individual  things  '  imitates,'  or  '  partakes  of,'  the  char- 
acter or  quality  of  the  Ideas,  so  far  have  individual  things  just 
their  degree  of  reality,  and  just  so  far  the  Ideas  or  archetypes 
themselves  are  capable  of  being  known.  For  with  Plato  him- 
self knowledge  of  the  Ideas  themselves  is  a  recollection 2  of 
pure  immaterial  forms,  now  occasioned  by  the  likeness  in  cor- 
poreal things  to  those  immaterial  forms,  a  real  knowledge  of 
which  the  soul  possessed  in  a  higher  world  and  purer  life.3 
"  What  Socrates,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  concep- 
tions, had  designated  as  '  induction,'  became  transformed,  there- 
fore, for  Plato  into  an  intuition  that  proceeds  by  recollecting, 

1  Aristotle,  Met.,  i,  6,  987  b;  xii,  4,  1078  b,  12. 

2  Plato,  Meno.,  80  b.  3  Plato,  Phaedrus,  246  ff. 
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into  reflection  upon  a  higher  and  purer  perception."  l  But 
now,  for  that  reason,  just  as  there  are  many  empirical  percep- 
tions, there  will  be  at  least  just  as  many  Ideal  archetypes, 
unless  some  principle  of  evaluation  determines  what  perceptions 
have  genuinely  possible  archetypes.  Hence,  the  point  to  be 
emphasized  here  is  that,  although  the  archetypal  world  was  con- 
sidered by  Plato  the  more  valuable  metaphysically  in  compari- 
son with  the  phenomenal  world,  Plato  yet  possessed  no  principle 
of  evaluation  of  such  a  sort  as  to  determine  within  the  arche- 
typal world  what  Ideas  were  genuinely  real,  or  whether  any  and 
what  relations  obtained  between  Idea  and  Idea.  Thus  in  hav- 
ing, for  all  that  Plato  could  say  to  the  contrary,  as  many  Ideas 
or  archetypal  units  as  there  are  empirical  units  or  perceptions, 
the  world  of  Ideas  is,  as  Aristotle  submitted,2  just  "the  world 
of  perception  thought  over  again  in  conception."  Under  the 
criticism  of  Aristotle,  as  we  think,  Plato  has  become  fully 
conscious  that  the  Ideal  world  is  not  yet  a  system? 

In  Plato's  first  draft  of  the  Ideal  theory,  while  his  interest 
was  logico-metaphysical,  reality  stood  over  against  appearance 
and  wholly  separate  from  it :  the  Ideas,  in  short,  were  not  prin- 
ciples of  movement  and  change,  and,  therefore,  not  the  '  ground ' 
and  <  cause '  of  phenomena.  At  last  in  Plato's  own  eyes  the 
conception  of  true  being  or  real  substance  demanded  that  the 
absolute  separation,  and  mere  *  imitative '  relation,  of  Idea  and 
phenomenon  be  broken  down  for  a  relation  of  dependence.  The 
concept  which  transforms  Plato's  Ideal  theory  is  that  of  the 
supreme  (ethical)  category  —  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  Plato's 
study  of  human  nature  —  of  psychology  and  society  —  has 
revealed  to  him  a  new  and  intimate  relation  between  the 
empirical  world  (the  phenomenon  of  human  life)  and  the  Ideal 
world,  which  he  will  apply  universally  and  within  the  Ideal  world 
itself.  The  Idea  of  the  Good  is  disclosed  in  the  Republic  and 
the  Philebus  as  the  cause  (air la) 4  and  final  end  (re'Xo?,  TO  ou 
eveica) 5  of  all  reality.  But  still  the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  ulti- 

1  Windelband,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.,  Eng.  Tr.,  p.  119. 

2  Met.,  i,  9.  990  \>ff. ;  cf.  xii,  4.  1078  b,  35.        *  Republic,  505  B,  509  B,  517  C. 
8  Parmenides,  130  c.  5  Philebus,  54  C. 
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mate  Idea  of  the  Good  remain  absolutely  immovable,  unchange- 
able. Consequently,  the  intimate  causal  relation  that  obtains 
between  the  Ideal  and  empirical  worlds  is  not  a  mechanical, 
but  a  teleological  relation :  the  Idea  of  the  Good  effects  cosmical 
processes  by  its  mere  presence,  as  pure  final  cause  or  absolute 
end  of  phenomena.  Not  only  is  the  world  of  Ideas  in  a  teleo- 
logical relation  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  but  the  world  of 
Ideas  itself  is  in  teleological  relation  to  the  Idea  of  the  Good, 
the  absolute  end  of  all  reality.  That  is  to  say,  the  logical, 
ethical,  and  physical  world-ground  are  one  and  the  same,  or  the 
universe  in  its  wholeness  has  an  absolute  moral  meaning.1 

The  Platonic  metaphysic  is  the  first  a  priori  teleology  in  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Unfortunately  Plato  identified 
the  Idea  of  the  Good  with  the  Anaxagorean  world-reason,  and 
modern  philosophers  interpreting  the  Anaxagorean  vovs  in  terms 
of  our  psychological  values,1  and  also  failing  to  distinguish 
between  Plato's  metaphysic  and  a  special  application,  on  his 
part,  of  that  metaphysic,  have  made  Plato,  as  they  have  on 
similar  grounds  also  made  Aristotle,  a  '  designist '  rather  than 
a  '  teleologist,'  as  if  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarded  the  world  as 
having  been  made  by  hands,  or  as  having  had  reason  put  into 
it,  and  not  as  having  reason  originally  immanent  in  it,  by  virtue 
of  its  own  absolute  nature  or  constitution.  The  motive  or 
method  of  the  Anaxagorean  teleology  was  a  posteriori ;  the 
doctrine  itself  could  claim  no  higher  validity  than  that  of  quasi- 
inductive  probability.  In  Plato's  doctrine  the  Anaxagorean 
motive  appears  only  in  the  Timaeus.  The  metaphysic  of  the 

1  The  characteristic  limitation  of  Greek  psychology,  until  Aristotle,  is  its  failure 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  '  soul '  in  terms  of  pure  spirituality.  The  soul  is 
always  not  only  the  principle  of  perception,  but  also  of  life  and  motion.  Besides, 
the  soul  as  perceptive  possesses  no  creative  activity:  its  content  is  always  given. 
And  now,  for  Plato,  immateriality  (e?5oj  do-ci/xaroj')  is  in  no  wise  synonymous  with 
spirituality.  We  can  define  the  incorporeal  only  negatively.  The  Idea  of  the 
Good,  with  which  Plato  has  identified  the  Anaxagorean  »/oOs,  and  vovs  itself  will, 
therefore,  be  subject  to  interpretation  in  terms  of  these  Greek  psychological  values. 
Consequently,  since  the  Idea  of  the  Good  cannot  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  per- 
sonality, the  teleological  relation  of  the  phenomenal  world  to  the  Ideal  world,  and 
of  the  system  of  Ideas  to  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  can  represent  simply  the  absolute 
moral  meaning  of  the  Universe.  The  text  immediately  following  determines  the 
import  of  the  Timaeus. 
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Republic  and  the  Philebus  belongs  to  Plato's  philosophy  as  a 
metaphysical  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  my  thus  of  the 
Timaeus  merely  illustrates  what  cannot  be  scientifically  known. 
With  Plato  the  ethical  world  is  the  world  that  can  be  scientifi- 
cally known.  True,  therefore,  to  his  epistemological  postulate, 
he  can  give  no  metaphysic  of  Nature  which  has  any  scientific 
or  strictly  philosophical  validity  :  about  the  order  of  Nature  he 
ventures  only  opinions  (£o'£<u),  not  scientific  knowledge 


We  must  in  the  case  of  Plato,  as  also  in  the  case  of  Aris- 
totle, distinguish  the  motive  for  any  special  application  of  his 
metaphysical  concepts  from  the  metaphysic  itself.  Thus,  the 
mythus  of  the  Timaeus  is  but  an  attempt,  on  Plato's  part,  to 
read  the  meaning  of  his  metaphysic  into  Nature  :  it  is  avowedly 
his  '  unscientific  opinion  '  as  to  how  the  order  of  Nature  may 
be  explained  on  a  teleological  basis.  Out  of  non-being,  which, 
like  the  Aristotelian  'matter,'  is  also  the  accessory  cause  of  the 
nature-order,  and  the  ground  of  its  mechanical  necessity,  a 
fypiovpyos,  or  world-architect,  acting  according  to  ends  (i.e., 
according  to  the  immutable  Ideas  of  the  supra-sensuous  world),1 
constructed  "  this  one  most  perfect  and  beautiful  cosmos,  unitary 
in  its  nature  and  unique  in  its  kind."  But  philosophically  con- 
sidered, the  ultimate  in  explanation,  the  primitive  unit,  is  with 
Plato  the  absolute  movement  of  the  system.  The  originally 
given  is  the  teleological  whole.  Particular  changes  or  events 
are  the  resultants  of  the  absolute  teleological  system;  they  are 
not,  as  with  Democritus,  the  brute  resultants  of  the  mechanical 
play  of  particular  atom-forms. 

The  Aristotelian  teleology  develops  by  the  slightest  recon- 
struction, and  in  the  simplest  way,  from  the  metaphysic  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Philebus.  The  Platonic  Idea  of  the  Good  and 
the  teleological  system  of  Ideas  represented,  as  we  saw,  simply 
the  absolute  moral  meaning  of  the  universe.  But  a  real  teleo- 
logical relation  between  the  real  ('  ideal  ')  and  the  phenomenal 
worlds  cannot  obtain,  if  the  Idea  of  the  Good  remains  pure 

1  See  Republic,  596-598. 
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final  cause.  In  order  to  effect  movement  and  change,  the  final 
causes  of  the  Ideal  world,  as  Aristotle  perceived,1  must 
become  efficient  causes  through  immanency  in  phenomena 
—  the  Ideal  world  must  become,  that  is,  the  constitutive 
end  and  cause  of  being  and  becoming.  The  a  priori  tele- 
ology which  Plato  had  set  up  as  a  postulate  and  had  applied 
(in  the  Timaeus)  in  mythical  form,  Aristotle  thoroughly 
and  consistently  carried  out  in  conceptions  by  transforming, 
first  of  all,  Plato's  Ideas  into  immanent  causes  or  constitutive 
principles  of  being  and  becoming,  and  secondly,  his  Idea  of  the 
Good,  as  absolute  end  of  all,  into  self-conscious  spirit.  This 
transformation  is  effected  through  the  new  concept '  of  the 
essential  relation  of  Form  and  Matter,  as  constituting  true 
being.  Real  substance,  Aristotle  says,  is  self-realizing  essence  • 
('  entelechy ').  In  striving  after  perfection  of  being  the  entel- 
echies  of  things  necessarily  determine  the  cosmic  processes 
teleologically.  But  the  world  of  immanent  entelechies  is  a  con- 
tingent world.  It  exists,  therefore,  for  an  absolute  entelechy. 
Nature  strives  after  and  produces  the  good,  in  as  far  as  the 
sum  total  of  cosmic  beings  individually  realize  perfection  of 
being;  that  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  self-possessed  or  resting 
being  of  the  absolute  entelechy.  As  pure  Form  the  absolute 
entelechy  is  pure  activity  —  z>.,  pure  thought.  The  cosmos  is, 
therefore,  determined  by  a  transcendent  and  absolute  spirit  to 
an  ideal  or  moral  order. 

As  with  Plato,  so  with  Aristotle,  the  ultimate  in  explanation,  ^ 
the  originally  given,  is  the  teleological  whole.  With  one  pur- 
pose all  creation  moves  toward  "  one  far-off  divine  event."  Yet, 
in  Aristotle's  doctrine,  all  anthropomorphism  is  absent.  The 
world-ground  is  not  a  87/^0^/070?.  The  world-principle,  though 
a  spiritual  being,  with  respect  to  the  world  does  nothing,  wills 
nothing,  creates  nothing  —  in  nowise  interferes.  But  while 
the  absolute  entelechy  determines  the  world-process  simply  by 
his  mere  existence  as  absolute  entelechy,  all  being  and  becom- 
ing within  the  world  itself  are  determined  by  constitutive  or 
immanent  entelechies.  These  entelechies,  immanent  and  tran- 

1  Met.,  i,  6.  988  a,  6  ;  cf.  1078  b,  35. 
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scendent,  are  but  Plato's  system  of  Ideas  and  the  Idea  of  the 
Good  —  all  the  entelechies  being  in  teleological  relation,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  the  absolute  entelechy.  As 
particular  phenomena  had  with  Plato  higher  metaphysical  truth 
or  value,  in  as  far  as  they  represented  better  their  Ideal  arche- 
types; so  phenomena  have  with  Aristotle  higher  metaphysical 
truth  and  reality,  in  as  far  as  their  self-realizing  essences 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  resting  being  of  the  absolute 
entelechy.  Finally,  matter  and  necessity  are  with  Aristotle,  as 
with  Plato,  the  accessory  causes  of  cosmic  being  and  becoming; 
and  Aristotle's  final  and  formal  causes,  as  the  Ideas  and  the 
Idea  of  the  Good  with  Plato,  most  truly  explain  appearance  and 
reality.  The  Aristotelian  metaphysic  is,  as  we  think,  funda- 
mentally  a  reconstruction  of  Plato's  a  priori  teleology. 

On  the  ground  that  Aristotle  holds  to  a  doctrine  of  the 
immanence  and  transcendence  of  the  Good,  we  have  defined 
Aristotle's  teleology  as  a  priori  and  objective.  Such  we  desig- 
nate it  more  specifically  on  the  ground  that  Aristotle's  method 
and  motive  are  not  Anaxagorean,  and  that  his  doctrine  of 
necessity  is  not  Democritean.  Undoubtedly  Aristotle's  bio- 
logical and  medical  studies  must  have  impressed  upon  his  mind 
the  presence  of  intricate  adaptations  of  parts  and  of  functions 
in  the  case  of  animal  organisms.  These,  however,  could  not 
have  had  a  philosophical  significance  for  him,  until  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Plato.  It  is  indeed  to  be  expected  that 
the  philosophical  principles  he  may  have  matured  while  in  the 
school  should  seem  to  him,  on  the  basis  of  his  empirical  studies, 
to  have  universal  application  and  high  empirical  warrant.  And 
so  it  happens  that,  aside  altogether  from  his  metaphysical 
treatise,  there  occur  everywhere  throughout  his  distinctively 
physical  writings  a  statement  of,  and  an  insistence  upon,  cer- 
tain general  philosophical  concepts,  which  can  be  understood 
only  if  we  consider  that  Aristotle  is  applying  specifically  some 
philosophical  concept  for  the  true  interpretation  of  empirical 
reality.  Indeed  he  is  everywhere  expressing  his  fundamental 
belief  in,  and  seeking  empirical  proof  and  illustration  of,  the 
purposive  activity  of  Nature,  the  finality  of  the  cosmic  process. 
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The  very  fact  that,  as  Romanes  says,1  "  the  only  respect  in 
which  he  [Aristotle]  differs  from  a  modern  Darwinist  —  although 
even  here  the  school  of  Wallace  and  Weismann  agree  with  him 
—  is  in  holding  that  adaptation  must  be  present  in  all  cases, 
even  where  the  adaptation  is  not  apparent,"  is  clear  proof,  to 
our  mind,  that  Aristotle  is  in  possession  of  a  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple which  he  is  at  all  times  applying  and  trying  to  verify. 
This  view  is  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  wherever  Aristotle 
does  find  order  or  adaptation  he  attributes  it  directly  to  a  con-. 
stitutive  cause  (entelechy),  or  fundamental  finality  in  things. 
We  need  but  consult  the  familiar  passage  in  the  Physics  (II,  8) 
to  see  that  Aristotle  will  accept  no  explanation  of  organic  forms 
which  insists  upon  the  Empedoclean  '  natural  selection,'  or  the 
Democritean  '  brute  necessity  '  of  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  himself  submits2  that  "  it  is  manifest  there  is  finality  in  the 
processes  and  phenomena  of  Nature;  and  since  Nature  has  two 
principles,  Form  and  Matter,  the  one  existing  as  end  and  the 
other  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  end,  the  final  end  must  be 
the  determining  cause."  And  in  his  De  Partibus  Animalium 
he  insists  over  and  over  again  that  there  are  but  two  methods 
or  principles  of  scientific  explanation,  and  that  finality  must 
take  precedence  over  necessity.  Romanes  cites  De  Partibus 
Animalium  (I,  5,  645)  to  prove  that  Aristotle  was  not  a 
designist  or  teleologist,  "  except  in  the  sense  of  being  in  every 
case  antecedently  convinced  that  organic  structures  are  adapted 
to  the  performance  of  definite  functions,  and  that  the  organism 
as  a  whole  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence.  That  is 
to  say,"  he  continues,  "he  is  a  believer  in  adaptation  or  final 
end,  but  leaves  in  abeyance  the  question  of  design  or  final 
cause" 

Romanes'  terminology  is  peculiar  to  himself.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, to  keep  to  this  terminology,  believes  in  '  adaptation  '  or 
4  final  end  '  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  believes,  on  philosophical  grounds, 
that  every  being  or  organism  has  an  end  in  existing,  and  that 
it  is  adapted  just  by  its  own  inner  essence  or  nature 


1  "Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist,"  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1891,  p.  279. 

2  Pkys.t  ii,  8,  199  a,  29. 
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and  by  nothing  extrinsic,  to  its  end,  namely,  perfection  of  being. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Aristotle,  though  a  believer  in  <  final 
cause/  which  is  at  the  same  time  always  '  final  end,'  does  most 
emphatically  not  believe  in  anthropomorphic  design,  or  in  *  final 
cause '  in  Romanes'  sense  of  '  first  cause.'  Aristotle's  '  first 
cause  '  (first  ontologically),  or  Unmoved  Mover,  is  in  no  wise  a 
Creator  or  Contriver  of  a  world,  an  anthropomorphic  designer 
who  '  does  something  to '  the  world.  The  Unmoved  Mover  is 
pure  *  final  cause, 'and  effects  the  world-process  simply  through 
his  mere  existence,  as  perfect  being,  whose  perfection  (resting 
being)  it  is  the  will  of  imperfect  beings  to  strive  to  realize  in 
and  for  themselves.  And  Aristotle  most  emphatically  asserts, 
properly  on  philosophical  grounds,1  the  finality  of  the  ordered 
universe  in  its  wholeness,  and,  consequently,  of  all  movement  and 
change  within  the  whole.  Romanes,2  Darwin,3  and  Lewes4 
have  missed  the  point  of  Aristotle's  statements  in  his  Physics 
and  De  Part.  An.  With  Aristotle  'adaptation'  is  but  a 
'  resultant '  or  '  case '  of  that  finality  which  belongs  to  the 
cosmos  in  its  wholeness.  Besides,  the  adaptation  of  which 
Romanes  and  Darwin  are  speaking  is  with  Aristotle  merely 
secondary  and  relative;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  merely  an  aspect  or 
moment  in  something  '  final,'  namely,  the  complete  realization 
of  a  certain  whole,  or  characteristic  unity  of  being.  It  is  this 
total  finality,  this  end  and  perfection  of  being,  that,  in  Aris- 
totle's eyes,  determines  the  nature  and  possibility,  the  meaning 
and  worth,  of  particular  adaptations,  when  they  exist. 

The  point,  so  Aristotle  himself  submits,5  with  regard  to  this 
question  is  that  the  '  adaptation  '  of  '  natural  selection  '  (Empe- 
doclean)  does  not  afford  any  raison  d ' etre  of  the  organism;  it 
merely  explains  survival.  The  adaptation  did  not  efficiently  or 
finally  '  cause '  the  organism.  On  the  contrary,  the  organism, 
its  inner  'nature'  or  its  'end,'  which  is  just  itself  perfected, 
<  causes '  and  explains  the  adaptation.  "  For  the  process  of 

1  Met.  A  (a),  2,  994  a,  i  ff.  et passim ;  A,  10,  1075^:;  A,  6,  1071  b,  17 /. 

2  Op.  cit. 

3  Origin  of  Species. 

4  Aristotle:  A  Chapter  from  Science,  p.  129. 

5  Physics,  ii,  8,  198  b,  29^. 
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evolution,"  Aristotle  himself  declares,1  "  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
th  ing  finally  evolved,  and  not  this  for  the  sake  of  the  process 
itself.  .  .  .  The  fittest  mode,  then,  of  interpretation  is  to  say: 
A  man  (e.g.}  has  such  and  such  parts,  because  the  conception 
of  a  man  includes  their  presence,  and  because  they  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  his  existence,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  his  per- 
fection; and  these  conditions  in  turn  imply  antecedent  condi- 
tions. Thus,  we  should  say,  because  man  is  an  animal  with 
such  and  such  characteristics,  therefore  is  the  process  of  devel- 
opment such  as  it  is,  and  therefore  is  it  accomplished  in  such 
and  such  an  order;  and  after  like  fashion  we  should  explain 
the  evolution  of  all  other  works  of  Nature." 

Again,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  necessity  is  not  Democritean. 
natural  law  and  the  nature-order  are,  for  Aristotle,  teleological 
law  and  moral  order.  There  is  first  of  all  absolute  necessity  in 
things;  this  absolute  necessity  is,  however,  but  the  expression 
of  the  immanent  or  essential  finality  of  the  originally  given, 
namely,  the  teleological  whole  determined  to  unity  of  purpose 
by  and  for  the  absolute  or  original  entelechy  of  the  world. 
This  essential  and  total  necessity  or  finality  determines  a  priori 
and  within  the  cosmos  all  particular  outer  and  hypothetical 
necessities.  All  forms  of  finality  and  of  necessity,  both  hypo- 
thetical and  absolute,  are  explained  by  the  teleological  relation 
of  the  immanent  and  the  transcendent  entelechies.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teleological  whole,  necessity  is,  as  we  said, 
but  the  expression  of  complete  finality.  Within  the  whole,'' 
mechanism  is  subordinate  to,  and  realizes,  purpose.  There  is 
for  Aristotle  also  an  absolute  necessity  or  spontaneity  (TO 
avrofjiarov)  in  things  which  on  its  own  account  produces  the 
lawless  —  the  absurd  and  brutish.  But  still  within  the  cosmos 
there  is  a  preponderance  (not  accidental,  but  essential)  of  finality 
over  necessity ;  an  inner  necessity  or  finality  determines  *  on 
the  whole '  (/ca0y  oXou),  or  '  for  the  most  part '  (eVl  TO  iro\v)  all 
outer  and  hypothetical  necessity.  In  opposition  to  Democritus, 
Aristotle  submits  that  all  movement  and  development  are  the 

1  De  Part.  An.,  i,  i,  640  a,  18  ff.  Cf.  Met.  M,  3,  1077  a,  19  ;  Pol.,  i,  I, 
1252  b,  30. 
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resultant  of  the  originally  given  and  the  teleological  relation  of 
the  immanent  and  the  transcendent  entelechies  —  that  is,  of 
the  teleological  whole,  and  not  of  the  brute  play  of  unrelated 
or  particular  atom-forms. 

Romanes'  essay  on  "  Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist "  is  all  the 
more  false  because  it  expresses  a  half-truth.  If  we  remember 
that  Aristotle's  teleology  is  a  metaphysical  deduction,  and  that 
it  centres  about  the  concept  of  self -realizing  essence_(entelechy)t 
which,  as  both  constitutive  end  and  cause,  ever  seeks  perfection 
of  being,  it  is  clearly  false  to  assert,  as  Romanes  does,  that 
Aristotle  regards  purposive  activity  in  Nature  as  proceeding, 
"  not  from  the  mind  of  a  creator,  but  rather  of  an  architect 
who  does  the  best  he  can  with  the  materials  supplied  him, 
under  the  conditions  of  necessity."  Romanes  here  reverts  to 
the  concept  of  '  design.'  For  such  an  interpretation  of  his 
doctrine  Aristotle  himself  is  responsible,  through  his  unfortu- 
nate attempt  to  make  plain  his  meaning,  under  the  analogies 
of  artifice  and  biological  development.  Form  and  Matter,  with 
Aristotle,  really  are  not  entities;  they  are,  or  express,  the  rela- 
tional or  functional  aspects  of  one  teleological  whole  or  process. 
On  the  one  hand,  individual  organic  bodies  are  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  self-realizing  Forms ;  on  the  other  hand,  individual 
bodies,  organic  and  inorganic,  in  relation  to  one  another, 
afford  the  occasion  and  possibility  of  teleological  functioning, 
and  effect  through  that  relation  the  cosmic  process.  But  there 
is  the  cosmos  only;  and  all  mechanical,  chemical,  and  inorganic 
changes  occur  within  and  for  a  cosmic  whole;  they  are  func- 
tions of  one  cosmic  process;  they  are,  in  short,  but  expressions 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  a  single  end  or  purpose  govern- 
ing the  universe, — the* end,  namely,  of  attaining  to  absolute 
perfection,  represented  as  the  resting  being  of  the  deity. 

We  may,  then,  if  we  please,  agree  with  Romanes  in  saying 
that  in  as  far  as  Aristotle  was  a  mere  naturalist  "  he  found  that 
the  hypothesis  of  purpose  was  a  good  working  hypothesis  in  his 
biological  researches  ";  but  we  must  remember  that,  as  philoso- 
pher, Aristotle's  teleology  is  a  metaphysical  deduction;  his  work- 
ing hypothesis  is  not  an  induction  from  empirical  fact,  although 
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he  will  give  his  metaphysical  deduction  empirical  illustration 
and  verification.  These  two  moments  ran  along  together  in 
Aristotle's  philosophical  development.  But  he  is  everywhere 
insisting  that  the  a  priori  and  objective  teleological  view  alone 
gives  true  insight  into  the  strictly  cosmical  nature  of  things ; 
that,  therefore,  the  view  of  the  empirical  scientist  must  be  sup- 
plemented and  guided  by  that  of  the  metaphysician l  who  sees 
that  what  is  last  in  the  order  of  time  "  is  first  in  the  light  of 
the  phenomenon's  fixed  nature." 

On  the  side  of  motive  and  method  Aristotle's  teleology  is 
deductive  ;  as,  centring  about  the  concept  of  self -realizing 
essence,  it  is,  in  its  nature,  immanent  or  objective.  Aristotle 
was  bound  down  to  this  a  priori  and  immanent  teleology,  as 
being  just  the  further  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
real  substance  (ova id).  We  cannot,  he  says,  think  Form  apart 
from  Matter,  and  conversely.  Matter  to  be  really  existent 
must  embody  Form,  or  Form  to  be  really  existent  must  be 
bodied  forth  in  Matter:  "  Substance  takes  being  from  quality; 
quality  actuality  from  substance."  The  a  priori  Form  is  the 
constitutive  end  and  cause  of  the  really  existent.  Matter  and 
necessity  exist  for  the  entelechies;  but,  while  the  cosmic 
entelechies  are  immanent  principles  or  causes  of  development, 
and,  as  immanent,  exist  on  their  own  account,  they  have  them- 
selves a  transcendent  ground.  We  define  Aristotle's  teleology,  / 
therefore,  as  deductive  and  immanent  on  the  ground  of  hisf 
insistence  upon  the  '  a-priority '  of  the  entelechies,  as  constitu- 
tive ends  and  causes  of  cosmic  being  and  becoming,  and  of  pure 
spirit  as  absolute  end  and  cause  of  all  reality.  All  is  for  God, 
from  God,  and  to  God.  Spiritual  monotheism  —  hardly  spirit- 
ual monism  —  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Aristotle's  metaphysic  is  indeed  spiritual  and  teleological,  but 
not  in  the  deepest  and  most  significant  sense.  The  relation  of 
God  to  his  world  never  becomes  with  Aristotle  one  of  complete 
immanency.  The  world-ground  is  absolutely  transcendent, 
excludes,  rather  than  contains,  by  actively  constituting,  the 

1  De  Part.  An.,  i,  I,  640  f,  22. 
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world.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  God  why  the  cos- 
mos should  be  at  all,  or  be  such  as  it  is.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
the  transcendency  of  the  deity,  the  nature-order  is  a  moral 
order.  That  is  the  fundamental  paradox  in  Aristotle's  system: 
God  is,  and  yet,  on  the  grounds  which  Aristotle  alleges,  cannot 
be,  the  cause  of  the  world.  To  have  discovered  the  existence 
of  God,  as  Aristotle  actually  did,  by  writing  an  argument 
from  the  contingency  of  the  world  with  an  argument  from 
the  idea  of  immanent  teleology,  was  inevitably  to  separate 
God  from  the  world,  as  pure  spirit,  in  the  most  inane  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  have  spiritualized  the  meaning  of  the 
idea  of  immanent  teleology,  by  a  thoroughgoing  and  consis- 
tent deduction,  would  have  been  to  have  determined  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  his  world  as  not  only  immanent  and  essential, 
but  also  as  transcendent  —  because  his  is  a  creative,  constitu- 
tive function. 

History  speaks  at  once  as  if  there  were  an  inherent  discrep- 
ancy in  a  system  which  maintains  such  an  absolute  dualism 

i'as  spiritual  monotheism  and  a  teleological  naturalism.  The 
Peripatetics  themselves  began  the  work  of  reconstruction  by 
repudiating  the  Aristotelian  God.  By  destroying  the  tran- 
scendency of  God,  and  still  keeping  the  world  alive  with  reason 
(teleological),  the  Stoics  naturally  and  inevitably  passed  from 

/  Aristotelianism  to  pantheistic  naturalism.  Appreciative  criti- 
cism of  Aristotle's  teleology,  on  the  part  of  a  modern  philoso- 
pher, may  more  easily  and  naturally  follow  the  older  criticism, 
and  reconstruct  the  idea  of  immanent  teleology  in  terms  of 
naturalism.  The  universe  is  alive  as  one  vast  organism.  The 
outer  order  is  just  the  external  aspect  or  expression  of  an 
unconscious  will  behind  the  scenes.  The  external  mechanical 
necessity  of  the  phenomenal  order  is  but  the  expression  of  a 
noumenal  or  inner  necessity  (teleology  of  the  whole).  All  is  the 
expression  of  the  life  of  the  unconscious  world-will.  There  is 
no  necessity  apart  from  finality,  and,  conversely,  there  is  no 
finality  without  necessity. 

But  since  the  world-will  is  not  definitely  conceived  in  terms 
of  self-consciousness,  as  a  will  which  knows  its  own  meaning, 
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and  whose  world  is  its  eternal  choice,  its  wholeness  is  given  to 
it,  its  unity  as  a  will  is  fictitious,  and  really  naturalism  appears 
as  disguised  materialistic  monism.  One  may  take  the  idea  of 
immanent  teleology,  and  if  it  be  constructed  empirically,  one 
will  remain  with  this  system  of  atheistic  monism.-"  On  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  immanent  teleology,  if  deductively  con- 
structed in  idealistic  terms,  as  it  must  be,  results  in  spiritual 
monism.  That  Aristotle's  system  did  not  actually  become 
spiritual  monism  is  due  properly,  we  think,  to  the  fact  that  being 
in  want  of  our  epistemological  presuppositions  he  actually  deter- 
mined the  significance  of  the  idea  of  immanent  teleology  empir- 
ically. To  determine  the  significance  of  the  idea  empirically  is 
simply  to  universalize  it.  Thus,  the  living  organism  wills  to 
live :  nothing  makes  it  what  is  or  becomes,  except  its  own 
essential  nature.  It  is  itself  its  own  constitutive  end  and  cause, 
its  own  promise  and  potency.  The  organism  itself  is  ever  self- 
active,  self-formative,  self-developing.  No  reason  explains  it 
except  its  very  self.  As  it  is  its  own  end  and  cause,  all  is  in 
and  for  the  organism  itself.  The  world  is  just  such  a  living, 
self-active,  self-developing  whole. 

Now  to  universalize  the  meaning  of  the  idea  of  immanent 
teleology,  as  empirically  determined,  will  never  take  one  beyond 
itself,  and  will  never  determine  the  inner  nature  of  reality.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  contained  in  the  meaning  of  how  all 
can  be  in  and  for  one  living  reality.  This  is  possible  only  if 
the  one  living  reality  is  self-conscious,  and  therefore  the  consti- 
tutive principle  of  a  complete  and  significant  world.  Accord- 
ingly, the  proof  of  objective  idealism  is  the  disproof  of 
naturalism.  Then  the  real  and  significant  order  of  the  universe 
is  that  order  which  has  its  meaning  originally  and  eternally 
complete.  This  order  cannot  be  an  *  evolution  '  in  the  ordinary 
scientific  sense,  for  that  remains  forever  incomplete  and  insignifi- 
cant; it  is  properly  what  Hegel  would  call  an  '  emanation' — i.e., 
the  self-differentiations  of  an  ultimate  identical  spiritual  essence. 
The  immanent  teleology,  for  idealism,  belongs  to  the  inner 
spiritual  whole  in  its  self-conscious  completeness.  That  self- 
conscious,  and  therefore  complete  and  significant,  process  is 
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the  only  ideal  or  moral  order.  The  outer  reality,  our  phenom- 
enal world,  is  our  own  free  (a  priori}  construction,  and  in  our 
world,  which  is  an  abstraction  from  the  spiritual  whole,  there 
is  nothing  but  brute  fact  and  rigid  necessity.  Externality  qua 
externality  is  essentially  human,  finite,  paradoxical,  — the  frag- 
mentary aspect  of  an  incomplete  point  of  view.  We  cannot  see 
in  the  nature-order,  in  cosmical  evolution,  anything  truly  sig- 
nificant; we  cannot  see  spirituality  and  the  realization  of  ideals 
there.  The  heavens  do  not  declare  the  glory  of  God;  the 
firmament  does  not  show  his  handiwork.  Nature  tells  us  not 
of  God.  Its  very  insignificance,  its  sterility,  its  caprice  —  the 
fact  that  it  will  mean  nothing  to  us,  if  it  pleases  —  tells  us  that 
its  truth  is  not  there  as  we  look,  and  drives  us  back  from  itself 
to  the  inner  heart  of  reality.  So  far  as  we  look  on  we  merely 
see  Reason,  as  Hegel  says,  the  deeper  reason  of  things,  "  in 
v  nature  gone  out  of  itself  into  its  'other' —  its  extreme  opposite  — 
irrationality." 

Nature  conceals  rather  than  reveals  the  deeper  truth  of  real- 
ity, because  its  order  is  determined  by  the  categories  of  a  "  dis- 
cursive understanding."  Necessity  and  Contingency  are  the 
categories  of  a  finite,  external  observer,  and  his  describable 
world.  No  event  in  a  space  and  time  world  can  be  caused  by 
a  mind  which  is  essentially  above  space  and  time.  God  cannot 
be  conceived,  therefore,  as  an  external  observer,  and  the  cause, 
of  the  world.  God  is  the  one  constitutive  mind;  and  only  an 
absolute  mind,  or  'perceptive  understanding/  possesses  signifi- 
cant truth,  because  his  self-conscious,  complete  experience  is 
the  truth.  The  life  of  the  absolute  mind  is  constituted  as  one 
of  the  absolute  freedom  of  reason;  in  that  life  free  spiritual 
ideals  alone  are  realized.  But  we,  as  self-conscious  beings,  also 
actively  constitute  ourselves  members  of  that  spiritual  life.  The 
freedom  of  our  life,  the  spiritual  significance  of  our  morality,  is 
bound  up  in  our  self-conscious  choice  of  ideals,  in  our  active 
cooperation  with  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  j  j^  LOGAN 
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DISCUSSION. 


THE  notice  of  Mr.  Santayana's  Sense  of  Beauty  contributed  by  Dr. 
Logan  to  the  March  number  of  the  REVIEW,  while  highly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  book  as  a  whole,  is  largely  taken  up  with  an  argument 
against  its  cardinal  doctrine.  Upon  this  criticism,  and  upon  two 
fundamental  assumptions  —  one  expressed,  the  other  suggested  — 
in  Mr.  Santayana's  work,  I  desire  to  comment  briefly. 

i.  Dr.  Logan  finds  that  in  concluding  beauty  to  be  in  its  essence 
pleasure  objectified,  or  pleasure  regarded  as  the  quality  of  a  thing, 
Mr.  Santayana  has  failed  to  define  the  term  ;  for  this  analysis  (a) 
does  not  determine  the  nature  of  aesthetic  perception,  but  (b)  notes 
an  effect  of  it,  viz.,  that  our  pleasure  in  its  object  is  devoid  of  all 
subjective  references,  and  (c)  takes  no  account  of  the  distinction, 
recognized  by  Mr.  Santayana  himself,  between  morality  and  beauty 
as  respectively  demand  for  and  possession  of  the  same  good. 

These  criticisms  seem  to  me  to  show  in  the  main  that  Mr.  San- 
tayana and  his  critic  disagree  ;  but  not  at  all,  as  their  form  would 
suggest,  that  Mr.  Santayana  has  not  consistently  carried  out  his  own 
principles,  (a)  Mr.  Santayana  certainly  does  not  regard  beauty  and 
the  perception  of  it  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  if  they  are  not, 
Dr.  Logan's  argument  becomes  a  non  sequitur ;  for  to  leave  unde- 
termined the  nature  of  the  act,  is  not  necessarily  to  fail  in  defining 
that  upon  which  it  is  performed.  (£)  Dr.  Logan's  claim  that  the 
objectification  of  pleasure  is  the  effect  of  aesthetic  perception  can 
in  no  wise  be  allowed,  it  seems  to  me,  from  Mr.  Santayana's  stand- 
point. Aesthetic  perception,  according  to  Dr.  Logan,  is  perception 
in  which  there  is  absolute  concord  between  the  functions  of  percep- 
tion and  the  thing  perceived,  and  the  necessary  result  to  the  per- 
cipient of  this  absolute  harmony  between  his  faculties  and  their 
object,  is  unalloyed  and  completely  objective  pleasure.  Mr.  San- 
tayana would  admit,  if  I  understand  him,  only  that  our  pleasure  in 
an  object  is  a  sign  of  some  correspondence  therein  with  our  powers 
of  perception,  and  would  deny  that  our  incorporation  of  that  pleas- 
ure in  the  object  is  a  sign  of  the  absoluteness  of  this  correspond- 
ence ;  else  beautiful  things  would  always  be  sources  of  pure  delight 
to  us,  and  the  beauty  of  Comedy  or  Tragedy  would  be  unreal  be- 
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cause  imperfect.  (<:)  The  distinction  Dr.  Logan  emphasizes  between 
moral  values  as  remote  and  aesthetic  values  as  immediate,  seems  to 
me  fully  applied  in  Mr.  Santayana's  definition.  In  calling  beauty 
pleasure,  and  morality  at  most  only  the  pursuit  of  it,  he  calls  the 
former  intrinsic  and  the  latter  derivative  good.  Mr.  Santayana 
maintains  further  that  mainly  and  fundamentally  morality  has  not 
to  do  with  pleasure  at  all,  but  with  the  avoidance  of  pain. 

In  a  word,  Dr.  Logan  and  Mr.  Santayana  appear  to  differ  as  fol- 
lows :  to  the  one  beauty  is  a  perception,  to  the  other  that  which  is 
perceived  ;  to  the  one  it  is  the  sign  of  perfection  in  the  object,  to 
the  other  it  is  merely  the  sign  of  some  excellence  therein ;  to  the  one 
morality  is  wholly  an  affirmation  of  good,  to  the  other  mainly  a 
negation  of  evil.  Whether  true  or  not  Mr.  Santayana's  theory  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  consistent,  and  one  of  the  clearest,  simplest,  and 
most  adequate  that  has  ever  been  advanced  on  this  subject. 

2.  The  fundamental  proposition  about  value  laid  down  at  the  out- 
set by  Mr.  Santayana  as  an  axiom  in  the  words,  "  There  is  no  value 
apart  from  some  appreciation  of  it,"  is,  if  I  understand  him  aright, 
Lotze's  affirmation,  "  Nichts  bejaht  sich  so  unbedingt  und  so  unmit- 
telbar  in  seinem  Werthe  als  die  Lust,"  expressed  absolutely.  This 
assertion  is  the  simultaneous  statement  of  two  independent  proposi- 
tions,— that  pleasure  is  immediate  value,  and  that  immediate  value 
is  pleasure.  It  is  then  possible  to  find  the  principle  in  part  axio- 
matic, and  in  part  dubitable,  or  even  untrue.  In  Mr.  Santayana's 
statement  that  "  all  worth  leads  back  to  actual  feeling  somewhere  or 
else  evaporates  to  nothing,"  the  positive  element  may  be  accepted 
while  the  negative  is  questioned.  Mr.  Santayana  writes  in  further 
explanation  of  his  position  :  "  Obedience  to  God  or  reason  can 
originally  recommend  itself  to  a  man  only  as  the  surest  and  ulti- 
mately least  painful  way  of  balancing  his  aims  and  synthesizing  his 
desires.  So  necessary  is  this  sanction  even  to  the  most  impetuous 
natures,  that  no  martyr  would  go  to  the  stake  did  he  not  believe  that 
the  powers  of  nature  in  the  day  of  judgment  would  be  on  his  side." 
Yet  it  is  the  contrary  possibility  that  is  assumed  in  the  old  theologi- 
cal opinion,  that  man  should  even  be  willing  to  be  damned  that  God 
might  be  glorified.  Obedience  to  God's  will,  according  to  this  latter 
belief,  should  still  recommend  itself  even  though  it  involve  our  eter- 
nal death.  To  convince  oneself  that  there  is  ultimate  value  in  the 
intellectual  sphere  may  be  more  difficult,  but  it  is  surely  possible  at 
least  to  doubt  that  either  the  nobility  of  duty  or  the  dignity  of  truth 
can  by  any  psychological  chemistry  be  wholly  produced  out  of  the 
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flight  from  pain  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  possibility  implied 
in  this  doubt  is  that  our  ultimate  meaning  in  ascribing  worth  to  any- 
thing may  not  be  a  simple  one  and  expressible  in  terms  of  feeling 
only,  but  may  be  a  complex  of  three  alternative  meanings  expressible 
respectively  in  terms  of  feeling,  will,  and  idea.  Such  a  reservation 
of  the  judgment  regarding  fundamentals  of  ethics  and  logic  need  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  prevent  our  acceptance  of  Mr.  Santayana's  aesthetics. 

3.  Some  of  Mr.  Santayana's  references  to  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  might  easily,  I  think,  mislead  the  reader  into  conceiving 
the  Darwinistic  idea  as  a  theory  of  the  genesis  of  things  as  well  as 
what  alone  it  is,  a  theory  of  their  fate.  In  §  38  we  read  :  "  Utility 
(or,  as  it  is  now  called,  adaptation  and  natural  selection)  organizes 
the  material  world  into  definite  species  and  individuals."  But  it 
does  not  do  this  unless  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  all  possibilities 
to  work  upon.  Again,  in  §  64,  Mr.  Santayana  remarks  incidentally 
that  "the  tendency  of  nature  to  establish  well-marked  species  of 
animals  shows  what  various  combinations  are  most  stable  in  the  face 
of  physical  forces."  But  it  does  not  show  this  unless  we  assume 
that  the  universe  tries  all  experiments  in  the  matter.  These  state- 
ments therefore  imply,  if  we  take  them  literally,  a  definite  theory  of 
the  origin  of  things,  viz.,  their  fortuitous  production.  This  theory, 
or  any  theory  of  inceptions,  is  neither  a  part  nor  an  implication  of 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  but  in  reality  a  nullification  of  its 
result  to  our  thought  ;  for  the  Darwinistic  principle  is  essentially 
an  instrument  of  scepticism  about  the  beginnings  of  things,  making 
a  purely  negative  contribution  to  our  reasoning  thereupon.  The 
content  of  the  doctrine  of  survival  is  expressed  in  the  assertion  that 
the  fortuitous  occurrence  in  an  object  of  any  quality  useful  to  it, 
tends  in  time  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  occurrence  by  law.  The 
result  of  the  doctrine  is  to  deprive  characters,  seen  to  be  advanta- 
geous to  objects  possessing  them,  of  any  weight  as  evidence  either 
for  or  against  either  of  these  two  alternative  hypotheses  of  their 
origin  therein. 

But  with  this  sceptical  deliverance,  the  sum  total  of  the  theory  of 
utility,  no  one  can  rest  content.  Some  exterior  influence  inevitably 
asserts  itself  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  possibilities  which  the 
evidence  of  utility  leaves  open.  The  influence  that  inclines  so  many 
minds  at  present  toward  the  hypothesis  of  fortuitous  origins  is  not,  I 
conceive,  at  bottom  a  rational  consideration,  but  an  aesthetic  prefer- 
ence, being  that  species  of  susceptibility  to  formal  beauty  which 
demands  symmetry  and  balance  in  things.  For  the  hypothesis  of 
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chance  involves  the  conception  that  corresponding  to  every  one  of 
the  given  objects  there  exists  in  nature  another,  identical  with  it  in 
every  respect  save  in  the  single  point  that  it  possesses  (or  lacks)  the 
useful  quality  in  question  ;  and  this  conception  fully  satisfies  that 
demand.  (The  assertion  that  there  exists  in  nature  no  object  o' 
possessing  the  quality  ^,  is  the  expression  of  a  law  which  concerns 
the  occurrence  of  q  in  the  object  o;  while  the  hypothesis  of  chance 
denies  the  existence  of  any  such  laws.) 

Equally  possible,  and  doubtless  on  the  whole  more  common,  is  the 
opposite  aesthetic  attitude,  in  which  it  is  the  actuality  of  all  possi- 
bilities that  is  felt  as  the  unnatural  supposition,  and  the  monotonous 
levels  of  chance  that  commend  themselves  less  than  the  varied  pros- 
pects of  law.  This  opposite  instinct  will  inspire  an  opposite  use  of 
the  Darwinian  freedom,  —  against  evolution  from  fortuity  and  in 
favor  of  a  development  based  on  law.  Either  decision  marks  an 
advance  from  the  Darwinian  negation  to  an  affirmative  theory  of 
origins ;  that  of  the  adherents  of  development  no  less  than  that  of 
the  believers  in  evolution,  but  also  no  more  than  theirs.  If  the 
above  account  of  its  source  be  correct,  the  partiality  shown  in  con- 
temporary thought  for  evolutionary  theories  may  be  connected 
through  an  interesting  observation  of  Mr.  Santayana's  (§  27)  with 
our  modern  enthusiasm  for  democratic  ideals ;  for  in  this,  too, 
according  to  him,  the  aesthetic  charm  of  uniformity  in  multiplicity 

has  no  inconsiderable  share. 

BENJ.  IVES  OILMAN. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  School  of  Plato.  Its  Origin,  Development,  and  Revival 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  By  F.  W.  BUSSELL,  B.D.,  B.  Mus., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  London,  Methuen 
&  Co.;  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  — pp.  xiv,  346. 

The  main  interest  of  Mr.  Bussell  in  this  brilliant  piece  of  work  on 
the  School  of  Plato  appears  to  be  in  two  things:  (i)  in  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (2)  in  its  social  conditions.  By  'religion'  Mr. 
Bussell  means  what  Mr.  Romanes  meant  by  it:  "Any  theory  of  per- 
sonal Agency  in  the  universe,  belief  in  which  is  strong  enough  to 
influence  conduct."  The  volume  has,  in  fact,  very  little  to  do  with 
Platonism  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  religious  or  social  philosophy, 
but  of  these  two  features  of  the  system  —  and  one  will  not  deny 
that  they  are  the  most  important  features — the  author  has  given  us 
an  elaborate  and  really  new  treatment.  Indeed,  an  objection  which 
one  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  raise  against  the  volume  is  that 
it  is  over-elaborate.  Its  careful  machinery  of  Introduction  and 
Prologue,  and  Books  (there  are  five  of  them)  with  their  various  nice 
subdivisions ;  the  unusual  literary  style,  in  which  dwell  the  spirits 
of  Pater  and  Carlyle  (curious  combination  !)  ;  the  long  journeys  the 
author  takes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  subject  described  in  the 
title  to  collect  material  (the  early  lonians,  the  Sophists,  and  Aris- 
totle) in  some  way  related  to  his  theme,  give  the  reader  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  to  do  here  with  a  very  elaborate  and  somewhat 
artificial  production.  The  impression  will  not  be  dissipated  when 
the  reader  reaches  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is,  however,  due  to 
the  book's  manner  rather  than  its  matter.  Further,  the  author  has 
himself  felt,  as  he  says  in  his  Lectori  benevolo,  what  every  reader 
must  feel,  that  the  title  is  not  quite  adequate  to  describe  a  volume 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the  religious  instinct,  the  revolt 
of  the  individual  against  his  environment,  or  the  individual's  search 
for  "  freedom  and  happiness,  in  a  world  not  obviously  calculated  to 
ensure  it."  It  is  a  volume  on  the  practical  and  religious  elements 
in  Greek  thought,  with  special  reference  to  Roman  Platonism.  From 
this  restricted  standpoint  the  entire  history  of  Greek  philosophy  from 
Heraclitus  to  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  Alexandrian  syncretism,  is 
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passed  in  review.  For  such  a  range  of  matter,  the  title  is,  to  be  sure, 
scarcely  adequate,  though  one  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  select  a 
substitute.  Mr.  Bussell,  however,  is  the  better  able  to  designate  the 
prevailing  philosophy  in  Rome  during  the  Empire  as  Platonism,  be- 
cause he  appears  to  regard  Stoicism  and  Platonism  (p.  vii)  at  this 
period  as  essentially  identical.  One  will  look  in  vain  in  the  volume 
for  a  justification  of  this  position.  In  the  syncretism  of  Rome,  both 
Stoicism  and  Platonism  contributed  important  elements,  but  the  two 
systems  were  nevertheless  in  themselves  distinct,  quite  as  much  so 
as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whom  the  Alexandrian  eclectics  could  so 
distort  by  false  interpretation  as  to  make  them  the  exponents  of 
essentially  the  same  philosophy.  They  emphasized  resemblances 
and  lost  sight  of  essential  differences.  It  is  true  that  we  see  in 
the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  and  the  religiousness  of  Plato,  in  the  Aoyos 
o-Trep/xart/cos  and  the  Platonic  Idea,  in  the  chief  good  as  life  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  in  nature  and  the  Platonic  6/xotWts  0eo>, 
certain  resemblances  and  affiliations  between  the  two  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  materialistic  pantheism  of  the  Stoic,  and  his 
conception  of  immanence  as  well  as  his  sympathy  with  nature,  is  not 
to  be  reduced  to  harmony  with  the  Platonic  transcendentalism  and 
hostility  to  the  phenomenal  world.  Calvisius  Taurus,  a  teacher  in 
Athens  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  an  opponent  of 
Stoicism,  devoted  a  treatise  to  the  distinctions  between  the  Stoical 
and  Platonic  systems.  When  in  a  given  syncretism,  the  ethics  of 
the  Stoic  and  the  cosmology  or  metaphysics  of  Plato  are  combined 
into  a  more  or  less  harmonious  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
Stoicism  as  a  system  has  thereby  become  Platonic,  or  that  the  con- 
verse of  this  is  true.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Stoicism, 
Epicureanism,  and  Scepticism  as  schools  are  almost  extinct.  Parts 
and  fragments  of  doctrines  from  them,  especially  of  ethical  doctrines, 
have  been  embodied  in  the  prevailing  Eclecticism,  but  as  current 
systematic  philosophies  they  have  ceased  to  be.  Only  Platonism  and 
Aristotelianism  survive,  and  even  the  latter  appears  to  have  but  a 
frail  existence.  When  the  Roman  eclectic  stripped  off  the  differential 
features  of  Stoicism,  and  with  his  attention  directed  chiefly  towards 
the  practical,  with  little  critical  faculty  at  best,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  he  regarded  the  differences  between  the  philosophies  of 
the  Stoa  and  the  Academy  as  unessential.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  makes  them  so,  nor  does  it  furnish  a  reason  why  Mr.  Bussell 
should  identify  two  systems  which  even  in  their  late  development 
are  certainly  distinct  enough. 
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I  have  a  further  observation  to  make  on  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
BusselPs  work,  which  is  more  or  less  germane  to  what  has  just  been 
said,  viz.,  the  lack  of  precise  distinctions.  Many  of  the  chapters 
appear  to  hover  in  a  mist  of  vague  generalities.  The  writer  does 
not  appear  to  go  straight  at  a  plain  and  exact  elucidation  of  his  sub- 
ject, but  gives  us  a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  brilliant  pictures  that 
keep  fading  into  one  another  and  which  somehow  lack  fixity.  When 
one  turns  the  last  page,  one  feels :  "  This  is  certainly  an  unusually 
clever  piece  of  writing,  but  the  author  has  not  written  like  a 
historian  and  has  not  given  the  reader  plain,  tangible  statements  of 
fact."  He  has  moved  in  a  region  of  the  constructive  critic,  but 
he  has  not  always  made  his  distinctions  clear.  However,  another 
volume  is  to  come,  furnishing  us  with  the  historical  background,  the 
prose  data,  for  these  very  ingenious  generalizations ;  and  when  it 
appears  we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the  present  one.  It 
will  provide  us  with  the  historical  premises  for  the  present  deduc- 
tions, and  so  with  the  means  for  justly  estimating  the  correctness  of 
the  author's  conclusions.  Meanwhile  one  is  grateful  for  this  skilful 
treatment  of  an  exceptionally  difficult  subject,  and  awaits  expectantly 
the  further  volume,  whose  character  is  to  be  that  of  erudition  rather 
than  construction.  Only  the  French  appear  to  have  done  much  in  this 
field ;  the  works  of  Vacherot,  Matter,  Simon,  and  Barthelemy  Saint- 
Hilaire  seem  to  be  due  to  the  renaissance  of  Eclecticism  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  under  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of  Cousin. 

I  wish  now  to  note  briefly  certain  more  detailed  and  particular 
features  in  Mr.  Bussell's  treatment  of  Roman  Platonism.  When 
the  indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus  by  the  Athenians  was 
to  be  arranged,  Carneades  (Academic),  Critolaus  (Peripatetic),  and 
Diogenes  (Stoic)  were  sent  to  Rome  as  an  embassy  to  make  nego- 
tiations for  settlement.  Thus,  it  is  curious  to  relate,  Stoicism  and 
Platonism  entered  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and  the  mission  of  these 
students  of  speculative  truth  was  a  purely  practical  one.  The  two 
systems  shared  the  main  influence  in  Rome  ever  after,  and  were 
not  displaced  even  by  Epicureanism,  great  as  was  the  power  of  that 
system  in  certain  educated  quarters  under  the  Empire  ;  and  further- 
more only  those  elements  in  these  two  systems  which  were  of  an 
ethical  or  practical  nature,  found  any  vital  lodgment  in  the  Roman 
character.  In  addition  to  these  philosophies  there  came  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Jews,  the  Magi,  the  Gymnosophists,  and  the  Egyptians 
to  the  rich  and  varied  syncretism  of  Rome.  What  was  lacking  in 
creative  activity  was  made  up  in  erudition  and  in  the  learned  exposi- 
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tion  and  adjustment  of  religions  and  philosophies  from  the  Orient 
and  Occident.  Any  reader  who  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
intellectual  conditions  of  this  era  will  appreciate  what  an  enormously 
difficult  subject  it  is  to  handle,  and  how  varied,  confused,  and  almost 
exhaustless  are  the  sources  for  the  subject.  Mr.  BusselPs  work  is 
of  too  general  a  nature  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  how  far  he 
is  at  home  in  them.  His  main  concern,  as  I  have  indicated  above, 
is  with  religious  and  sociological  problems  —  problems  which  loom 
large  on  the  horizon  of  the  present  generation,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  He  is  eager  to  know  whether  the  solution  offered 
by  Christian  doctrine  and  ethics  is  satisfactory  and  final,  or  whether 
it  is  to  yield  to  some  better  substitute.  He  considers  the  study  of 
the  Imperial  Age  important,  not  to  say  indispensable,  in  estimating 
how  far  we  are  confronted  by  really  new  problems;  for  no  reformer 
now-a-days  should  be  without  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  know  whether 
his  remedy  has  been  applied  before,  under  what  conditions,  and  with 
what  success.  Insight  into  the  thought  of  the  Empire  gives  us  truth, 
not  so  much  about  things  as  about  human  nature,  and  "  it  is  clear 
that  such  knowledge  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  apprehension  of 
absolute  truth,  even  if  this  were  possible  "  (p.  5).  The  Imperial  Age 
"  is  a  miniature,  a  summary  of  all  previous  and  perhaps  all  subse- 
quent times,  and  the  various  Protean  forms  of  its  reflectiveness  de- 
serve study,  no  less  than  its  unrivalled  political  constitution,  —  a 
constitution  imitated  with  more  or  less  clumsiness  by  the  two  Saxon 
nations  in  India  and  Germany,  — '  Unity  in  and  above,  but  not 
destroying,  Diversity'"  (p.  4).  There  is  no  evidence  of  radical 
change  in  human  nature  or  of  abatement  of  interest  in  final  prob- 
lems, and  therefore  the  study  of  the  Empire  is  of  present  import- 
ance. The  significance  of  the  Empire  lies  in  its  thorough  examination 
of  the  fundamental  topics  of  "  Freedom,  Duty,  Immortality,  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Cosmic  Process."  Mr.  Bussell  agrees 
with  Dr.  Stirling  that  the  importance  of  philosophy  centres  about  these 
three  ideas,  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality.  He  thinks  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Empire  by  the 
stock  phrases  which  historians  and  students  have  been  wont  to  apply 
to  it,  setting  down  its  civilization  as  'moribund,'  its  philosophy  as  an 
'  amalgam  of  crude  Eastern  fables,  Christian  morality,  and  Hellenic 
ingenuity.'  Mr.  Bussell's  disposition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  to 
idealize  and  overestimate  it.  He  believes,  however,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  his  belief  is  well  founded,  that  we  are  coming  to  a  better 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  Imperial  Age.  As  to  the 
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social  difficulties  in  this  or  any  age,  they  are  not  to  be  solved  by  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  or  the  bestowal  of  any  species  of  political 
freedom.  Happiness  lies  not  this  way.  This  will  neither  produce 
social  equality  nor  guarantee  a  fair  share  in  the  goods  of  life.  Mr. 
Bussell  observes  that  the  "  question  of  starvation  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  the  standing  paradox  of  to-day,"  was  solved  by  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Rome  simply  determined  to  feed  its  population  without  permitting 
this  population  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  government.  We 
permit  the  people  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  government,  but 
do  not  guarantee  to  feed  them.  They  have,  however,  shown  their 
inability  to  feed  themselves,  and  in  so  far  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  in  the  Roman  Empire,  for  what  the  people  want  is,  after  all, 
not  freedom,  but  some  tangible  material  advantage.  This  is  all  very 
well,  and  we  have  no  contention  about  the  fact  of  the  people's  desire ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  in  finding  the  means  to  satisfy  it,  not  that  it  exists 
or  that  it  is  of  such  or  such  a  kind  ;  and  here  neither  Mr.  Bussell  nor 
the  Roman  Empire  offer  us  any  very  solid  assistance.  Shall  we 
have  a  slave  population,  and  feed  it,  or  a  sovereign  people,  even 
though  the  sovereign  sometimes  hunger  ?  The  world  has  long  out- 
grown the  Roman  solution  of  the  problem,  and  a  paternal  despotism 
is  not  a  method  of  government  which  could  find  acceptance  in  an 
age  where  the  individual  has  come  to  so  full  a  consciousness  of  his 
rights  as  in  the  present  one. 

This  paternal  despotism  of  Rome,  however,  contributed  essentially, 
so  Mr.  Bussell  believes,  to  the  development  of  philosophy  in  the 
Empire.  He  finds  in  the  very  perfection  of  the  civil  administration, 
of  material  welfare,  and  of  social  life  in  that  age,  the  reason  for  the 
development  of  their  religious  and  practical  philosophy.  It  is  a 
curious  psychological  law  that  the  more  our  material  wants  are  satis- 
fied, the  less  final  we  believe  our  condition  to  be;  it  is  not  posses- 
sion, but  acquisition,  that  brings  contentment.  The  moment  man 
has  everything  he  "  can  wish  for,  he  either  turns  his  attention  to  the 
spiritual  world  or  expires  in  despair  amid  the  surfeit  of  the  present " 
(p.  15).  The  choice  is  between  a  religious  philosophy,  in  which 
this  world  is  regarded  as  not  final,  and  pessimism.  Under  these 
conditions  arose  the  Roman  Platonism,  which  in  time  yielded  to 
Christianity.  The  entire  process  is  motivated  by  the  individual's 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  his  constant  revolt  from  an  environment 
which  does  not  appear  to  yield  it.  Our  author  is  a  most  uncom- 
promising antagonist  of  altruism,  and  regards  all  conduct  and  activity 
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as  unintelligible  when  divorced  from  individualism  and  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest.  "  It  is  useless,  in  defiance  of  facts,  to  talk  idly  about 
a  law  of  universal  duty,  the  beauty  of  self-forgetfulness,  'life  in 
and  for  the  race,'  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  old  religious 
motives  :  the  spirit  of  egoism  will  summon  all  such  sanctions  into 
court,  and  examine  coldly  and  critically  the  imposture  upon  which 
they  rest,  namely,  the  hypothesis  that  the  world  was  made  for  the 
human  race,  and  not  for  the  individual  man  "  (p.  69). 

The  reviewer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  and  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  services  of  Socrates  to  philosophy  (pp.  85  sgg.), 
in  which  Mr.  Bussell  rightly  points  out  that  the  inductive  method, 
or  eTraywyvj,  is  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  Socratic  contributions 
to  the  history  of  thought.  Among  these  are  his  transcendence  of 
mere  empiricism  and  utilitarianism,  the  emotional  character  of  his 
thought,  his  modesty,  his  interpretation  of  his  divine  mission,  his 
&xi/xdvioi/,  on  which  later  philosophers  fastened  when  they  were  seek- 
ing for  a  personal  connection  with  the  divine,  the  religious  back- 
ground of  his  whole  life  and  conversation,  his  interest  in  others 
(would  Mr.  Bussell  regard  this  as  an  egoistic  interest  ?),  the  germ  of 
mysticism  to  be  found  in  his  regarding  intellectual  light  as  a  celestial 
gift,  and  his  conception  of  dialectic  as  a  cathartic  process,  —  all  of. 
them  features  vitally  and  essentially  connected  with  the  Socratic  life 
and  character,  apart  from  which  the  influence  of  his  philosophy  can- 
not be  understood.  After  all  that  has  already  been  said,  one  will 
easily  understand  that  Mr.  Bussell  regards  the  ws  /xoAiora  O/AOIO, 
'EauTw  of  the  Timaeus  as  the  basal  thought  of  the  Platonic  philos- 
ophy, in  which  is  implied  "  God's  benevolent  communication  of  him- 
self to  free  beings"  (p.  106).  He  regards  the  Ideas,  originally 
subjective  notions,  in  this  objective  form  as  "Vital  Powers  in 
Nature,"  and  all  of  them  subsumed  under  God  or  the  Idea  of  the 
Good  (*>.,  Thought  of  the  Creator,  according  to  the  Timaeus).  The 
'one'  becomes  'many'  for  a  beneficent  purpose,  and  so  the  Idea  of 
Good  is  the  final  cause  in  creation,  and  the  Platonic  metaphysics 
is  thus  given  an  ethical  motive.  It  has  become  a  "cult  of  goodness." 
Indeed,  Mr.  Bussell  looks  upon  the  sum  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
not  as  "  a  philosophical  conclusion  at  all,  but  the  intrusion  of  a  reli- 
gious conviction."  In  the  foregoing  I  have  given  expression  to  the 
general  temper  and  spirit  of  the  work.  More  detailed  criticism  can 
scarcely  be  made  pending  the  appearance  of  the  promised  volume  of 
analyses,  dates,  and  historical  minutiae.  WM  A  HAMMOND. 
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La  logique  de  Hegel.     Par  GEORGES  NOEL,  Professeur  de  philo- 
sophic au  Lycee  Luttanal.     Paris,  Germer  Bailliere  et  Cie.,  1897. 

All  lovers  of  pure  metaphysic  will  be  delighted  with  this  work  of 
M.  Noel.  In  France,  as  he  points  out,  the  only  foreign  thinker  who 
has  gained  a  solid  footing  is  Kant,  and  the  study  of  Kant  must  be 
complemented  by  a  study  of  his  immediate  successors,  of  whom  Hegel 
is  the  last  and  most  significant.  And  of  all  Hegel's  works  the  Logik 
is  the  most  important,  as  containing  the  whole  substance  of  his  teach- 
ing, though  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sever  it  from  the  rest  of  his  phi- 
losophy. The  author  therefore  proposes  to  remove  the  preconceptions 
which  prevent  the  metaphysic  of  Hegel  from  being  properly  under- 
stood, to  give  a  statement  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  Logik,  to 
show  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Hegelian  system,  and  to 
compare  it  with  the  main  currents  of  philosophical  thought  of  our 
own  day.  The  central  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  careful  re- 
statement of  the  Logik.  It  shows  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
great  work  of  Hegel,  and  may  be  safely  commended  as  an  invaluable 
aid  in  the  study  of  the  original.  M.  Noel's  detailed  presentation  of 
the  whole  dialectical  movement  seems  to  me  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  yet  given,  and  I  should  strongly  recommend  any  one  who 
is  willing  to  undergo  the  labor  of  reading  Hegel,  instead  of  merely 
reading  about  him,  to  take  M.  Noel  as  a  guide.  Nothing  is  so 
pernicious  as  the  prevalent  habit  of  reading  detached  passages  in  a 
great  author,  or  what  is  much  worse,  blindly  accepting  current  esti- 
mates of  his  work.  Every  one  of  the  masters  in  speculation,  and 
Hegel  above  all,  gains  immeasurably  in  suggestiveness  when  he  is 
studied  at  first  hand.  But  this  need  not  prevent  the  reader  from 
availing  himself  of  so  competent  a  guide  as  M.  Noel.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  here  to  summarize  a  summary,  but  I  may  point  out,  as 
one  evidence  of  our  author's  insight,  that  he  has  not  fallen  into  the 
unpardonable  blunder  of  regarding  the  negative  as  absent  from  the 
later  movement  of  the  dialectic,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  incorporated 
in  it.  In  what  follows  of  this  brief  notice  I  shall  refer  only  to  the 
more  general  contents  of  M.  Noel's  book. 

The  denial  that  any  perception  or  conception  contains  in  itself  the 
mark  of  objectivity  was  the  common  assumption  of  modern  philosophy 
prior  to  Kant,  who  advanced  to  the  new  position  that  objectivity, 
though  it  is  not  implied  in  isolated  perceptions,  is  yet  to  be  found  in 
their  connection  into  a  systematic  whole  by  means  of  conceptions. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Kant  regards  this  whole  as  true  only  for  the 
human  mind,  knowledge  is  for  him  essentially  relative.  This  view  is 
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ultimately  untenable,  and  it  was  therefore  inevitable  that  Hegel 
should  advance  to  absolute  idealism,  which  maintains  a  universal 
relativity,  — a  relativity  of  known  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the 
mind  which  thinks  them.  Such  a  universal  relativity  is  intelligible 
only  if  all  relative  existences  are  absorbed  in  an  ultimate  unity  which 
at  once  suppresses  and  affirms  them.  This  unity  is  thought,  and 
therefore  thought  and  reality  are  at  bottom  indissolubly  bound  to 
each  other.  "  The  mind,  in  thinking  itself,  at  the  same  time  thinks 
the  universe,  and  as  relation,  limit,  necessity  exist  only  for  it,  they 
have  no  reality  but  that  which  is  conferred  upon  them  by  thought, 
which  is  therefore  the  absolute,  the  infinite  freedom."  How  is  this 
double  relativity  to  be  proved  ?  In  the  Phdnomenologie  des  Geistes 
Hegel  sought  to  show  that  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
whole  historical  development  of  thought,  but  he  subsequently  gave  a 
more  rigorous  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  same  theme,  maintain- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  contingency  of  things  and 
events,  whatever  is  real  is  rational^  and,  notwithstanding  the  persistent 
opposition  of  circumstances  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  man,  what- 
ever is  rational  is  real.  All  the  greatest  philosophers  from  Aristotle 
to  Leibnitz  have  sought  to  show  that  the  development  of  the  Idea  is 
adequate  to  the  concrete  content  of  experience,  and  Hegel  is  merely 
seeking  to  complete  their  work  in  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
way.  He  does  not  attempt  to  override,  but  only  to  explain,  the 
world  of  experience.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  though  Hegel 
starts  from  "  pure  being "  in  his  dialectic,  his  ultimate  principle  is 
reason.  Nor  does  he  make  any  attempt  to  derive  the  concrete  from 
the  abstract,  to  show  that  the  pure  or  logical  idea  produces  nature  or 
mind.  "  The  Idea  is  the  principle  of  all  reality  in  the  sense  that  all 
reality  necessarily  conforms  to  it."  But,  if  reason  can  thus  posit 
itself  as  the  supreme  principle  of  unity,  as  the  living  centre  of  the 
universe,  it  must  itself  possess  the  unity  which  it  confers  upon  every- 
thing else.  Its  own  determinations  or  categories  must  form  an 
organic  system,  or,  more  precisely,  they  must  be  phases  of  a  single 
activity  perfectly  one  and  indivisible,  and  this  is  the  absolute  Idea. 
That  it  really  is  a  unity  of  this  kind  is  all  that  the  Hegelian  Logic 
seeks  to  establish.  It  is  often  said  that  the  method  of  opposition 
and  reconciliation  in  a  higher  unity  involves  a  rejection  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  But  in  truth  it  is  an  expression  of  the  con- 
tinuous effort  of  the  mind  to  free  itself  from  contradiction.  What 
Hegel  denies  is  that  contradiction  can  in  no  sense  be  thought, 
whereas  in  truth  we  think  it  implicitly  every  time  that  we  think  an 
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abstract  category  without  going  beyond  it.  In  making  the  transition 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  we  do  not  advance  from  principle 
to  consequence,  but  from  consequence  to  principle.  The  last  is 
really  the  first.  Very  little  study  of  Hegel  is  needed  to  discover  that 
the  charge  of  deducing  the  concrete  from  the  abstract  is  groundless. 
The  synthesis  is  the  unity  of  thesis  and  antithesis,  but  a  unity  which 
preexists  in  its  elements  and  in  a  sense  contains  more  than  they. 
Hence  the  dialectic  is  not  a  *  deduction  '  in  the  ordinary  sense :  we 
may,  if  we  must  use  common  terminology,  call  it  an  analysis  which 
necessarily  takes  the  form  of  a  synthesis. 

Passing  over  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters,  which  give  an 
analysis  of  the  whole  of  Hegel's  Logik,  we  come  to  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Logic  to  the  philosophy 
of  nature  and  of  mind.  Logic  contains  in  germ  the  whole  system, 
but  only  the  germ  ;  hence  as  a  whole  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  extra- 
logical  similar  to  that  which  each  category  bears  to  the  one  which 
follows  it  :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  phase  of  the  Idea,  of  which  nature 
and  mind  are  the  further  phases.  To  employ  Hegel's  own  termi- 
nology, the  Idea  is  in  its  totality  a  syllogism,  the  three  terms  of 
which  are  Logic,  Nature,  and  Mind,  —  Nature  being  the  middle  term 
which  unites  the  two  extremes.  Hence  the  logical  Idea  must  negate 
itself  and  pass  into  its  contrary.  What  does  Hegel  mean  by  this 
transition  ?  Has  he,  as  Schelling  declared,  merely  concealed  the 
complete  rupture  of  the  dialectical  chain  by  unmeaning  metaphors  ? 
Our  author  seeks  to  show  that  the  transition  is  real.  The  problem 
which  Hegel  has  to  solve  is  virtually  to  explain  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  cannot  accept  either  the  view  of  arbitrary  creation  or  of 
the  eternal  and  independent  existence  of  the  world :  his  doctrine  is 
that  nature  is  dependent  and  created,  but  dependent  upon  mind  and 
created  by  mind.  Nevertheless,  nature  is  mind  which  has  not  as 
yet  reached  the  stage  of  rationality,  but  which  is  essential  as  a  means 
of  transition  to  that  stage.  Mind  can  only  reach  the  fulness  of  self- 
comprehension  by  going  out  of  itself  and  manifesting  itself  as  Nature. 
Thus  Nature  is  the  particularization  of  the  logical  Idea,  as  Mind  is 
the  individual  which  is  the  final  synthesis  of  both  ;  in  other  words, 
while  Nature  is  in  a  sense  the  negation  of  the  Idea,  it  is  a  negation 
in  the  Idea  and  posited  by  the  Idea ;  and  the  Idea,  as  absolute 
thought,  remains  conscious  of  this  relativity.  The  absolute  unity 
is  therefore  mind  ;  and  only  in  mind,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
highest  sphere  of  mind,  does  the  Idea  attain  to  complete  self-con- 
sciousness. If  it  is  objected  that  a  philosophy  of  nature  is  absurd  in 
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an  idealistic  system,  in  which  nature  is  absorbed  in  mind,  the  answer 
is  that  true  reality  can  be  reached  only  by  passing  through  all  the 
stages  necessary  to  reveal  its  real  character,  and  that  the  opposition 
of  nature  to  mind  is  one  of  these  stages.  Thus  realism  has  its  rela- 
tive truth,  and  indeed  we  must  be  realistic  before  we  can  become 
truly  idealistic.  Though  apparently  abandoned  by  the  Idea,  nature 
yet  contains  the  Idea  in  itself,  and  its  development  just  consists  in 
its  return  to  the  Idea.  Hence  it  rises  first  to  life  and  then  to  mind, 
and  finally  in  philosophy  becomes  completely  self-conscious. 

Despite  their  superficial  resemblances,  Hegel  and  Spinoza  are 
entirely  different.  The  geometrical  method  is  inconsistent  with  the 
dialectical ;  it  is  opposed  to  all  finality,  or  moral  necessity,  and  hence 
thought  and  consciousness  are  in  Spinoza  superfluous.  Eleaticism  is 
logically  the  last  word  of  Spinozism.  Thus  the  idea  of  evolution, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Hegelianism,  has  no  meaning  for 
Spinoza.  The  God  of  Hegel  is  pure  thought :  he  creates  the  world 
in  thinking  it,  and  in  a  sense  creates  himself ;  in  Spinoza  the  divine 
thought  creates  nothing.  For  Spinoza  that  only  is  rational  which 
directly  excludes  all  contradiction ;  for  Hegel  contradiction  is  an 
element  inherent  in  the  nature  of  reason  itself.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  at  least  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  agrees  with  that  of 
Spinoza  in  being  pantheistic.  The  God  of  Hegel,  as  it  may  be  put,  is 
in  nature  and  humanity,  but  not  in  himself.  This  is  an  imperfect 
conception  of  Hegel's  doctrine.  Like  Aristotle  he  explains  the  im- 
perfect by  the  perfect ;  unlike  him  he  makes  the  imperfect  a  phase 
of  absolute  perfection.  But  in  the  latter,  this  phase  is  eternally 
transcended,  and  thus  the  God  of  Hegel  is  at  once  immanent  and 
transcendent.  He  incarnates  himself  in  humanity  without  losing  his 
absolute  personality,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  eternal  reason  superior 
to  time  and  space.  To  reduce  the  God  of  Hegel  to  an  unrealized 
ideal  is  to  forget  that  the  dialectic,  according  to  its  express  and 
repeated  declarations,  cannot  stop  at  the  category  of  the  is-fo-be 
(solleri). 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  last  two 
chapters,  in  which  Hegelianism  is  compared  with  Positivism  and 
Neo- Kantianism,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  general 
point  of  view  of  the  author.  The  problems  raised  by  Hegel  are  of 
perennial  interest,  and  M.  Noel  has  laid  us  under  a  distinct  obligation 
in  presenting  so  clear  and  reasonable  a  view  of  the  dialectic,  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
fault  with  some  of  his  interpretations;  I  prefer  to  direct  the  reader  to 
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the  contents  of  a  work  which  he  will  find  replete  with  interest,  and 
bearing  on  every  page  the  marks  of  wide  reading  and  conscientious 
reflection.  JoHN  WATSON. 

A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
JOHN  THEODORE  MERZ.  Vol.  I,  Introduction  to  Scientific 
Thought,  Part  I.  Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  1896.  —  pp.  xiv,  458. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  an  extensive  work  in  which  the 
author  proposes  to  treat  of  the  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious 
thought  of  this  century.  The  present  volume  contains  the  general 
introduction  to  the  whole  work  (pp.  1-85),  and  the  first  half  of  the 
history  of  scientific  thinking.  This  part  of  the  history  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  second  volume. 

"  The  object  of  the  work,"  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  is 
philosophical  in  the  sense  now  accepted  by  many  and  divergent 
schools — />.,  it  desires  to  contribute  something  towards  a  unifica- 
tion of  thought."  "  The  possession  of  a  map  showing  the  many 
lines  of  thought  which  our  age  has  cultivated  seemed  to  me  the  first 
requisite,  the  basis  from  which  a  more  complete  unification  would 
have  to  start."  Mr.  Merz  refuses  to  attempt  to  define  *  thought ', 
feeling  that  any  definition  would  involve  inevitable  controversies 
which  would  be  embarrassing  and  confusing.  "  In  general  it  will  be 
enough  to  notice  that  thought  does  not  mean  merely  defined,  clear, 
methodical  thought,  but  likewise  the  great  region  of  desire,  impulse, 
feeling,  and  imagination,  all  of,  which  play,  we  must  admit,  a  great 
part  in  the  inner  life  of  the  soul  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  outer  world  " 
(p.  5).  Although  the  author  wisely  abstains  from  encumbering  his 
work  with  any  logical  or  metaphysical  discussions,  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  various  events  which  he  has  to  describe  are 
the  products  of  thought,  and  derive  their  interest  and  significance 
from  their  organic  connection  with  the  growth  of  intelligence.  "Of 
every  change  in  nature  or  human  life  we  can  ask :  What  has  been 
its  result  in  the  world  of  thought  ?  What  gain  or  loss,  what  progress, 
has  it  worked  in  the  minds  of  men,  of  us  the  beholders  ?  .  .  .  And 
of  every  change  in  human  affairs  we  can  ask  this  further  question  : 
What  part  has  thought,  the  inner  life,  played  in  this  change  ?  These 
two  questions  mark  the  task  of  the  historian  of  thought "  (p.  4). 

Mr.  Merz  has  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to 
gain  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  all  that  thought  has  done  during 
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this  century  in  the  various  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to 
justly  estimate  the  significance  of  its  achievements  in  every  case. 
He  has,  therefore,  limited  his  subject  to  a  history  of  the  thought  of 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  limitation  still  leaves  a  subject  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, the  central  portion  of  European  thought. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  one  could 
not  speak  of  European  thought  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that 
term  to-day.  Science,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  had 
a  national  rather  than  an  international  character.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  Merz  has  found  it  necessary  to  treat  in  separate  chapters  of  the 
early  developments  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  three  countries  with 
which  he  is  concerned.  The  various  intellectual  influences  which 
were  at  work  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  are  very  clearly 
traced  in  these  chapters,  which  furnish  as  well  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  scientific  discoveries  and  scientific  methods. 
The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  the  author's  comparison  of 
the  work  of  the  three  nations:  "France  was  the  country  in  which 
the  modern  scientific  methods  of  measurements,  calculation,  and 
classification,  were  first  practised  on  a  large  scale,  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  employed  for  the  investigation  of  the  whole  of  nature. 
The  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  together  with  the  High  Schools  of 
Science,  the  Natural  History  collections,  and  Medical  Institutions, 
all  in  close  connection,  furnished  an  organization  of  the  highest  in- 
telligences of  the  nation,  by  which  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  .  .  .  could  be  undertaken.  ...  It  was  in 
France  also  that  the  discoveries  of  the  laboratory  were  first  applied  so 
as  to  contribute  to  the  revolution  of  the  arts  and  industries.  .  .  .  What 
might  at  times  have  been  wanting  in  French  science,  historical  com- 
pleteness and  philosophical  criticism,  was  added  in  Germany.  Ger- 
many has,  in  the  course  of  this  century,  not  only  become  the  country 
where  the  most  faithful  and  exhaustive  record  is  kept  of  the  scientific 
labors  of  the  whole  world,  but  it  has  also  become  the  country  where 
mainly  those  problems  have  been  attacked  which  lie  on  the  border- 
land of  natural  science  and  philosophy,  the  problems  of  life  and 
consciousness.  Modern  physiology,  especially  psycho-physics,  is 
claimed  as  essentially  a  German  science.  In  England,  individual, 
as  opposed  to  corporate  effort,  has  been  rewarded  by  a  succession  of 
brilliant  discoveries.  .  .  .  For  the  want  of  organizations  of  research 
and  teaching,  such  as  other  countries  possessed,  these  ideas  of  Eng- 
lish thinkers  have  frequently  lain  dormant  or  been  elaborated  by 
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foreign  talent.  .  .  .  The  largest  number  of  works,  perfect  in  form 
and  substance,  classical  for  all  time,  belongs  probably  to  France  ; 
the  greatest  bulk  of  scientific  work  probably  to  Germany  ;  but  of  the 
new  ideas  which  during  this  century  have  fructified  science,  the  larger 
share  probably  belongs  to  England"  (pp.  298-301). 

In  the  two  remaining  chapters  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Merz  discusses 
respectively  the  astronomical  and  the  atomic  view  of  nature.  By  the 
former  is  meant  that  view  of  the  world  which  rests  upon,  and  seeks 
everywhere  to  apply,  the  formula  of  gravitation  propounded  by 
Newton  ;  and  by  the  latter  the  theory  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
chemistry  and  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Dalton. 
Both  of  these  views,  as  well  as  many  other  ideas  which  mark  the 
progress  of  scientific  thought  in  this  century,  were  familiar  to  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient 
thinkers  these  ideas  were  merely  vague  and  obscure  notions,  unveri- 
fiable  hypotheses  of  which  no  real  use  could  be  made.  Hence  they 
lay  dormant  for  centuries.  "  In  every  case  the  awakening  touch  has 
been  the  mathematical  spirit,  the  attempt  to  count,  to  measure,  and 
to  calculate.  ...  It  is  the  geometrical  figure,  the  dry  algebraical 
formula,  which  transforms  the  vague  reasoning  of  the  philosopher  into 
a  tangible  and  manageable  conception"  (p.  314).  It  is  only  when 
thus  supplemented  that  an  hypothesis  is  capable  of  being  employed 
as  a  principle  of  real  explanation  in  science.  It  is  verification  which 
constitutes  an  hypothesis  scientific,  and  exact  verification  is  only 
obtainable  through  the  application  of  mathematical  calculation  and 
deduction.  "  Descartes,- and  after  him  Malebranche,  filled  space  with 
vortices  which  were  to  explain  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  the 
movements  of  its  parts  ;  but  the  notion  was  abandoned  and  ridiculed 
till  Helmholtz  and  Thomson  approached  the  subject  with  mathe- 
matical analysis  and  calculated  the  properties  of  vortex  motion" 

(P-  3i3)- 

Mr.  Merz's  work  is  written,  as  has  already  been  stated,  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view  ;  and  this  volume  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
of  service  to  any  one  interested  in  the  development  of  thought.  The 
very  copious  footnotes  appended  to  almost  every  page  are  at  first 
rather  distracting,  but  they  may  perhaps  be  neglected  on  a  first  read- 
ing of  the  volume.  In  themselves,  these  notes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  and  important  references  for  further  study.  They 
also  show  how  painstaking  has  been  the  author's  investigation,  and 
upon  what  a  solid  basis  of  fact  his  conclusions  rest.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  clear,  interesting,  and  in  some  passages  eloquent  and 
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fascinating.  It  is  because  of  these  qualities  that  I  have  advised 
reading  continuously  through  the  text,  and  returning  later  to  a  study 
of  the  notes. 

The  remaining  volumes  of  Mr.  Merz's  work  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  volume  before  us,  we 
should  say  that  when  completed  the  work  will  occupy  the  place  at  the 
end  of  the  century  which  WhewelPs  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
and  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  have  held  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  For,  like  Whewell,  Mr.  Merz  is  convinced  that  the  best 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  knowledge  is  by 
an  examination  of  the  structure  and  methods  of  the  sciences.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  to-day  a  much  greater  amount  of 
data  upon  which  to  build  a  doctrine  of  knowledge  than  at  the  time 
when  Whewell  wrote  his  history.  During  the  last  forty  years,  thought 
has  accomplished  more  in  the  field  of  the  inductive  sciences  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  race.  And  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  by  an  examination  of  these  new  achievements, 
these  new  thought-products,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  regarding 
the  nature  and  structure  of  intelligence  itself.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  philosophy  to  create  truth  by  any  a  priori  process,  but  to  bring  to 
consciousness  the  principles  which  thought  employs  in  solving  the 
problems  which  the  world  presents  to  it.  As  Hegel  has  said,  it  is 
not -until  the  shades  of  evening  fall  that  thefbird  of  Minerva  i  begins 
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LOGICAL. 

Ueber  die  Scheidung  von  grammatischem,  logischem  und  psychologischem 
Subject  resp.  Prddicat.    A.  ULARTY.    Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  Ill,  2,  pp.  174-190. 

The  distinctions  which  the  author  makes  in  this  article  are  based  upon 
his  conception  of  the  nature  of  judgment.  Judgment,  he  says,  is  something 
more  than  a  union  of  subject-idea  and  predicate-idea  ;  it  contains  also  a 
consciousness  of  an  objectivity  corresponding  to  the  subjective  union  of  our 
representations.  This  consciousness  cannot  be  resolved  into  ideas  (  Vorstel- 
hingeri).  Moreover,  it  is  fundamentally  different  from  feeling  and  desire.  — 
The  most  primitive  judgments  are  existential,  and  cannot  be  explained  as  a 
connection  of  two  concepts.  Some  apparently  categorical  judgments  are 
also  existential,  e.g.,  ' A  color  is  not  a  tone.'  There  are  others,  however, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  existential  formula,  as,  '  This  tree  is 
blooming.'  What  we  have  here,  as  Brentano  has  shown,  is  really  a  'double 
judgment.'  *  This  tree '  is  itself  an  Anerkennung,  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
second  judgment  is  made.  —  The  logical  subject  and  predicate  are  syntheses 
which  represent  a  previous  Anerkennung.  The  term  'psychological' 
subject  or  predicate  may  be  applied  to  certain  syntheses  which  resemble 
these  in  some  respects.  Examples  are  '  black-winged,'  '  an  unwise  man.' 
The  basis  of  such  a  synthesis  may  be  regarded  as  the  subject,  and  the 
accessory  part  as  the  predicate.  When  we  speak  of  the  grammatical 
subject  and  predicate,  we  are  transferring  to  the  linguistic  expression  names 
which  really  belong  to  thought  elements.  —  We  may  have  a  logical  subject 
without  a  grammatical  one,  but  not  a  grammatical  subject  without  a  logical 
one.  When  we  seem  to  have  a  grammatical  subject  or  predicate  without  a 
logical  one,  it  is  really  only  an  apparent  subject  or  predicate.  Examples  of 
this  are  such  expressions  as  '  Away  with  him  ! '  '  Hats  off  !'  The  resem- 
blance between  these  expressions  and  the  primitive  categorical  statement  is 
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only  external.     To  say,  as  many  do,  that  we  have  in  such  cases  a  real  predi- 
«cative  connection,  is  to  commit  a  serious  error.     Questions  and  commands 
are  not  judgments,  but  expressions  of  "  phenomena  of  interest "  ;  and  where 
we  have  no  judgment  we  cannot  have  subject  and  predicate  proper. 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychologic  du  Socialisme.     G.  LE  BON.     Rev.   Ph.,   XXI,    12,   pp. 
586-612. 

This  article  in  part  furnishes  the  forecast  of  a  complete  work  on  the 
subject  of  socialism,  soon  to  appear,  and  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
adopted  in  two  preceding  works  :  Les  lots  psychologiques  de  revolution 
des  peuples  and  Psychologic  des  foules.  Socialism  is,  according  to  the 
author,  a  collective  term  denoting  a  body  of  aspirations,  needs,  beliefs, 
ideas,  and  reforms,  which  press  for  investigation  upon  the  minds  of  to-day. 
Civilizations  are  dominated  by  a  small  number  of  concepts  which,  if  they 
lose  their  force,  occasion  radical  changes  or  the  complete  overthrow  of 
existing  society.  The  three  most  influential  factors  determining  social 
evolution  are  the  political,  economic,  and  psychological  ;  and  these  exert 
simultaneous,  but  often  contradictory,  influences.  In  order  duly  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  socialism,  we  must  consider  it  in  its  psychological  phase 
as  a  belief  ;  and  the  history  of  all  beliefs  shows  them  to  be  independent 
of  the  truth  or  error  which  they  may  contain.  Philosophically,  socialism 
appears  as  collectivism,  the  reversion  to  a  former  state  of  society,  and 
antagonistic  to  the  individualism  which,  in  freeing  man,  reduced  society  to 
an  agglomeration  of  individuals  without  cohesion  or  bond.  Corporation 
and  caste,  although  destroyed,  inevitably  rise  again,  for  the  weaker  indi- 
viduals, unable  to  support  isolation,  must  have  something  to  lean  upon, 
however  much  it  may  oppress  them.  The  strong  mean  by  '  socialism '  an 
exaggerated  form  of  individualism,  while  the  weak  desire  a  state  which  will 
absorb  all  —  an  impersonal  but  absolute  monarchy.  Beside  the  destructive 
influences  of  these  antagonistic  forces  —  individualism  and  collectivism  — 
there  is  to-day  the  increasing  antagonism  between  class  and  class,  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  belong  wealth  and  exclusive  culture, 
hatred  and  envy  in  the  lower  strata  of  society,  pessimism  among  the  thinkers. 
Religion,  which  hitherto  has  alone  been  able  to  transform  individual  egoism 
into  collective  egoism,  is  on  the  point  of  decay.  But  because  of  this,  social- 
ism in  the  guise  of  religion  has  less  to  struggle  against.  The  psychological 
study  of  the  growth  of  beliefs  shows  that  man  is  guided  in  life  by  two 
classes  of  concepts  :  (i)  ancestral,  or  concepts  of  the  feelings  or  sentiments  ; 
(2)  acquired,  or  intellectual  concepts.  The  former,  which  represent  the 
accumulated  heritage  of  the  past,  are  the  deepest  influences,  and  the  latter 
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do  not  gain  predominance  until  other  atavistic  influences  weaken  the  power 
of  the  first.  Man's  deepest  life  seems  founded  upon  unreason,  and  in  the 
present  age  especially,  when  conditions  of  life  and  modes  of  living  are  so 
various,  it  appears  that  we  can  arrive  at  no  collective  ideas  which  will  insure 
the  progress  of  society  toward  a  desired  goal.  The  new  socialistic  beliefs 
must  therefore  engraft  themselves  upon  the  old,  and  this  is  made  easier  by 
the  general  decline  of  interest  in  past  religious  beliefs.  But  religions  have 
usually  derived  much  of  their  power  over  men  from  their  promises  of  a 
future  life  of  happiness.  The  heaven  of  the  socialist  is  presumably  to  be 
realized  on  earth,  but  economic  and  psychological  laws  forbid  this  consum- 
mation. In  short,  the  Utopia,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  modern  socialistic 
fanaticism,  cannot  come  to  pass  ;  and  though  society  can  do  little  to  retard 
the  progress  of  socialism,  it  is  in  its  nature  ephemeral,  and  destined  merely 
to  prepare  the  way  for  other  beliefs  and  some  future  state  of  society. 

CARL  V.  TOWER. 

Die  Krisis  in  der  Psychologic.     R.  WILLY.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,   i, 
pp.  79-96. 

The  alarming  feature  of  the  present  stage  of  psychological  development 
is  the  fact  that  many  investigators  —  even  among  those  who  profess  to  re- 
gard psychology  as  a  purely  empirical  science  —  are  still  bound  by  "  the 
fetters  of  speculation."  It  is  not  true  that  one  may  hold  any  philosophical 
theory  whatever  and  still  treat  psychology  as  a  purely  empirical  science. 
The  only  metaphysical  theory  for  the  psychologist  is  that  which  "  admits 
nothing  but  pure  experience."  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"crisis."  In  the  discussion  before  us,  the  author  tries  to  show  that  the 
whole  tone  of  Wundt's  article  Ueber  die  Definition  der  Psychologic  is  that 
of  a  spiritualistic  philosophy.  Wundt  fails  in  his  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  psychology  and  natural  science.  To  say  that  the  former  is  an- 
schaulich  and  the  latter  abstraktbegrifflich  is  but  to  call  attention  to  a 
difference  in  degree.  Further,  when  he  claims  that  natural  science  invokes 
the  aid  of  hypothetical  concepts,  he  seems  to  forget  that  he  uses  such  con- 
cepts in  his  own  psychology.  Wundt's  three  chief  arguments  against  the 
physiological  tendencies  of  psychology  are  severely  criticised,  (i)  He  says 
that  we  must  not  talk  of  the  "  functional  relations  "  between  physical  and 
psychical  values,  "  because  these  relations  are  unendlich  vieldeutig."  But 
surely  there  is  a  similar  Vieldeutigkeit  in  every  part  of  experience.  (2) 
He  claims  that  the  Wert-  und  Zweckbestimmungen  are  preeminently  psy- 
chical, and  thus  fall  outside  the  method  of  natural  science.  If,  however, 
as  he  admits,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  functional  relation  in  certain 
simple  cases,  why  may  we  not  hope  to  analyze  the  complex  cases  into  simple 
ones,  and  thus  to  apply  the  physiological  method  indirectly  to  Wert-  und 
Zweckbestimmungen  ?  (3)  Wundt  maintains  the  "  incomparability"  of  the 
physical  and  the  psychical,  and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  trying  to  de- 
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duce  one  from  the  other.  This  objection  rests  upon  a  "  conceptual  ontology" ; 
the  logical  incomparability  does  not  overthrow  the  fact  of  the  actual 
"inseparability  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  experience."  In  all  these 
arguments  we  see  the  influence  of  a  spiritualistic  metaphysics.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Wundt's  doctrine  of  the  experiencing  subject.  He  de- 
scribes this  subject  as  pure  activity  ;  but  what  he  gives  us  is  a  spiritual 
substance  instead  of  a  material  one.  ELLEN  B  TALBOT 

Variety  of  Extent,  Degree,  and  Unity  in  Self -Consciousness.     SOPHIE 
BRYANT.     Mind,  No.  21,  pp.  71-89. 

The  problems  approached  in  this  article  are  :  (i)  What  is  it  that  I  know 
as  myself  ?  (2)  What  variations  in  human  nature  are  due  to  variations  in 
the  extent,  degree,  and  unity  of  self-consciousness  ?  —  The  essence  of  self- 
consciousness  is  feeling.  From  early  states  of  consciousness  in  which  both 
are  nascent  and  undistinguished  "  knowledge  and  feeling  emerge  together, 
and  the  feeling  is  the  qualification  of  the  subject,  in  which  qualification  it 
comes  to  consciousness  as  « self.'  "  Full  consciousness  always  has  this 
duality  ;  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  flowing  behind  the  objective  conscious- 
ness which  is  the  normal  field  of  perception  and  thought.  My  '  self  '  is  to 
me  a  connected  and  unitary  series  of  feelings.  These  feelings  at  any 
moment  are  felt  as  a  part  of  the  feeling  of  my  whole  life.  The  fact  that 
during  periods  of  strong  emotion  scraps  of  my  life-history  come  rushing 
upon  me,  is  due  to  a  subjective  process  of  association.  The  only  element 
that  these  stray  ideas  have  in  common  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
present,  is  their  common  ground  of  feeling-tone.  They  represent  periods 
in  which  I  have  felt  much,  periods  in  which  the  *  I -ness '  of  conscious- 
ness has  been  strong,  in  which  /  have  been  deeply  interested.  No  law  of 
association  of  ideas  is  able  to  explain  this  connection ;  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  unitariness  of  feeling  which  underlies  consciousness  of  myself, 
By  unity  of  self-consciousness  is  meant  the  continuity  and  unity  of  the 
dominant  feeling-tone  which  runs  through  life.  The  character  represent- 
ing the  completest  unity  is  the  « constant '  character,  one  in  which  an  en- 
forced change  of  feeling  causes  a  severe  shock,  sometimes  a  heartbreak. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  self-consciousness  is  loose  and  unintegrated,  the 
"  old  self "  may  easily  be  left  behind,  and  a  new  fundamental  emotional 
tone  adopted.  Degree  of  self-consciousness  means  greater  or  less  vivid- 
ness of  emotions.  Some  people  are  almost  incapable  of  emotional  reaction, 
while  others  possess  great  sensibility.  Extent  of  self-consciousness  refers 
to  its  influence  on  the  whole  mental  movement.  It  means  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  unity  of  the  « instinctive  '  and  « rational '  selves.  Full  con- 
sciousness of  self  —  full  self-knowledge  —  implies  a  conscious  balancing 
of  impulses,  and  the  practical  wisdom  which  has  become  formulated  in 
rules  of  conduct.  The  '  self-conscious  '  individual  considers  the  instincts 
which  move  him,  and  knows  how  far  to  incorporate  them  into  principles  of 
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action,  and  how  far  to  subordinate  them  to  practical  wisdom.  A  lack  of 
self-consciousness  implies  a  dual  nature  in  which  instinct  and  reason  are 
distinct  wholes  under  no  unitary  governing  principle.  Self-consciousness 
extends  over  the  '  moral  self '  more  fully  than  over  the  *  intellectual 
self,'  because  the  former  is  more  intimately  associated  with  feeling. 

I.  M.  BENTLEY. 

An  Attempt  at  a  Psychology  of  Instinct.     ALICE  J.   HAMLIN.     Mind. 
No.  21,  pp.  59-70. 

There  is  a  psychology,  as  well  as  a  biology  and  a  physiology,  of  instinct. 
The  respective  standpoints  from  which  these  three  sciences  properly  regard 
instinct  have  been  confused.  The  biologist  investigates  the  origin  and 
development  of  instincts  in  the  race-history  of  any  order  of  animals  ;  the 
physiologist  studies  the  structural  and  functional  ^>asis  of  instinctive  action 
in  the  individual.  It  remains  for  the  psychologist  to  explicate  the  nature 
of  instinct  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mental  process.  —  Writers  on  psychology 
have  differed  widely  in  their  description  of  instinct.  A  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  however,  suggests  five  principal  and  much  debated 
questions  in  reference  to  instinct.  They  are  as  follows:  (i)  Is  instinct  a 
conscious  process  ?  (2)  What  is  the  relation  of  external  and  organic  stimu- 
lus to  instinct?  (3)  What  is  the  relation  of  instinct  to  intellect?  (4)  To 
feeling  and  emotion  ?  (5)  To  impulse  ?  The  writer  gives  the  views  of 
numerous  authorities  and  discusses  their  points  of  agreement  and  differ- 
ence. The  following  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  seem  to  be  valid. 
There  is  a  conscious  element  in  instinct  in  which  ideas  are  present  either 
as  perception  of  external  objects  or  of  organic  stimulus,  or  as  perception  of 
movements  connected  therewith.  Intelligence  is  found  in  instinct  only  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  simple  association  of  ideas.  Instincts  are  directed 
toward  an  end  of  which  the  organism  is  unconscious.  They  are  more 
complex  than  reflexes,  and  are  less  unequivocally  correlated  with  stimulus. 
There  is  an  active  element  in  instinct,  either  as  original  and  voluntary 
action,  or  as  a  motor  discharge.  The  active  element  is  more  prominent 
and  unmistakable  than  the  ideational.  There  is  included  an  affective 
element  either  in  the  form  of  mere  pleasure  and  pain,  or  as  emotion,  in  the 
higher  animals.  —  "  For  the  psychologist  instinct  is  a  conscious  complex 
in  which  the  perceptual  elements  are  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  strong 
affective  tone  of  the  mental  state,  and  by  the  impulse  to  activities  which 
the  animal  performs  without  consciousness  of  their  end,  and  by  means  of 
a  mechanism  provided  by  its  physical  organization."  This  result  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Wundt's  treatment  of  instinct,  which  is  found 
to  be  the  most  thorough  and  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the 
psychologist's  standpoint.  L  M  BENTLEyt 
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The  Knower  in  Psychology.     G.  S.  FULLERTON.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  IV,  i, 
pp.  1-26. 

This  article  deals  with  "  the  psychological  problem  of  the  knower  and  the 
known."  The  distinction  between  subject  and  object  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, been  drawn  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  more  or  less  clearly.  In  Des- 
cartes, Spinoza,  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  we  find  the  self  which  perceives  and 
the  self  which  is  perceived.  Hume  casts  everything  out  of  his  psychology 
but  the  complex  of  mental  phenomena  which  we  may  now  call  the  empirical 
self.  To  Kant  we  owe  the  distinction  between  the  noumenal  and  the  phenom- 
enal self.  The  former  he  "  condemns  to  outer  darkness,"  but  the  oneness 
of  consciousness  he  ascribes  to  a  unifying  activity  in  consciousness.  Pro- 
fessors T.  H.  Green,  Dewey,  and  Baldwin  must  be  classed  as  descendants 
of  Kant,  for  they  assume  in  experience  a  principle  of  synthetic  unity  which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  element  of  experience,  and  which  knits  the 
manifold  of  sense  into  an  organic  whole.  Professors  Hoffding  and  Murray, 
perhaps  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  possibly  even  Professor  James,  must  be 
ranked  in  the  same  category.  Professor  Ladd  is  "  gravitating  with  reluc- 
tance "  toward  "  a  plain  and  unvarnished  empirical  psychology."  Pro- 
fessors Wundt,  Kiilpe,  Ziehen,  and  Titchener  are  descendants  of  Hume,  for 
they  "  have  abandoned  the  traditional  soul  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
have  replaced  it  by  no  hypostatized  unitary  activity  in  consciousness  or  ex- 
perience, but  regard  it  as  the  whole  task  of  the  psychologist  to  study  the 
content  of  consciousness  in  the  broad  and  reasonable  sense  of  the  word 
*  content.' "  The  writer  believes  that  this  position  is  the  right  one.  It 
is  only  through  a  misconception  that  the  problem  of  knower  and  known 
exists  in  psychology.  For  the  child,  the  self  is  the  body  which  sees,  hears, 
and  feels  itself  and  other  things.  It  is  a  short  step  from  the  materialism 
of  the  infant  to  the  animism  of  the  savage,  in  which  the  soul  is  the  duplicate 
of  the  body,  and  knows  and  acts  as  an  object  among  objects.  The  abstract 
and  unmeaning  soul  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  a  survival  from  a  more 
concrete  past.  "  In  the  successive  transmutations  through  which  it  has 
passed,  almost  all  reference  to  the  primary  experience,  out  of  which  the 
notion  of  the  soul  or  self  as  knower  and  doer  took  its  rise,  has  been  lost." 
That  which  has  been  said  does  not  militate  against  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death.  "It  was  pointed  out  by  Mill  long  ago  that  if  it  is  possible  for 
'  a  string  of  feelings '  to  have  a  continued  existence  in  this  life,  there  is  no 
a  priori  objection  to  its  having  such  an  existence  in  another." 

ELEANOR  A.  M.  GAMBLE. 

La  timidite :  ettide  psychologique.    L.  DUGAS.    Rev.  Ph.,  XXI,  12,  pp. 

561-585. 

Timidity  is  allied  to  fear,  but  should  be  distinguished  from  it,  for  the 
former  relates  to  persons,  the  latter  to  things.  Physiology  furnishes  us  with 
the  basis  of  a  theory  of  timidity,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  psychology. 
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In  all  cases  it  manifests  itself  as  a  total  or  partial  '  stupidity,'  of  which  an 
occasional  cause  is  the  presence  of  other  persons,  before  whom  the  one 
afflicted  with  timidity  experiences  a  total  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  volitional 
or  cognitive  functions,  or  a  disturbance  of  the  affective  nature.  Certain  of 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  fear  of  a  crowd,  stage  fright,  etc. 
These  are  akin  to  '  fascination,'  fear  of  an  abyss,  or  agoraphobia,  and  appear 
to  be  wholly  of  a  physiological  character.  But  timidity  also  displays  itself 
as  an  '  awkwardness,'  due  to  a  momentary  annihilation  of  the  will,  or  a 
total  or  partial  inhibition  of  its  acts.  The  timid  person  experiences  an 
inability  to  take  his  part  in  a  conversation,  or  even  to  avoid  a  display  of 
awkwardness  in  all  bis  movements.  But  timidity  may  also  be  due  to  a 
temporary  absence,  or  at  least  partial  lack,  of  coordination  of  the  idea- 
tional  centres.  A  person  so  afflicted  seems  incapable  of  concentrating 
the  attention,  if  others  are  present,  and  the  cognitive  faculty  is  for  the 
time  weakened  ;  or  he  is  unable  to  effect  proper  intellectual  adaptation, 
and  is  a  prey  to  chaotic  or  confused  images.  Thus  he  is  unable  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  and  remains  silent,  or  he  talks  much  but  without  point.  — 
In  '  affective  stupidity,'  the  emotions  seem  to  be  chiefly  concerned.  As  an 
example  of  the  extreme  type,  Amiel  has  perfectly  described  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  man  seized  with  vertigo.  In  « partial  affective  stupidity,'  there  is 
an  inability  to  choose  between  diverse  courses  of  action,  dictated  by  con- 
flicting emotions ;  and  one  speaks  or  acts  in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  deeper 
convictions.  In  all  cases  timidity  implies  stupidity.  Yet  it  is  not  mere 
stupidity,  but  stupidity  of  which  the  subject  is  conscious,  and  by  reason 
of  which  he  suffers.  It  is  auto-suggestive,  and,  as  organized,  is  realized 
and  developed  in  the  imagination  of  the  victim  of  this  morbid  conscious- 
ness, though  as  elementary  it  is  spontaneous.  The  primary  cause  of  stu- 
pidity is  lack  of  sympathy,  a  failure  to  comprehend  sufficiently  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  practical  exigencies  of  life  the  motives,  thoughts,  and 
emotions  of  others.  Perhaps,  by  reason  of  having  desired  a  more  intimate 
relationship  with  his  fellow-men  than  is  practicable,  the  timid  person  pos- 
sesses an  ideal  of  sympathy  which  tends  rather  to  further  develop  than  to 
remedy  this  defective  side  of  his  nature.  He  is  consequently  thrown  back 
upon  himself,  and  becomes  subjective  and  idealistic.  CARL  V  TOWER 


ETHICAL. 

Law  and  Nature  in  Greek  Ethics.     JOHN  BURNET.     Int.  J.  E.,  VII, 
3,  pp.  328-334. 


I.  The  early  cosmologists  gave  the  name  Averts  to  that  primary  substance 
for  which  they  were  all  in  search.  Their  question  in  regard  to  the  element 
or  elements  to  which  things  can  be  reduced,  was  always  the  same,  although 
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the  answers  varied  greatly.  This  primary  element  was  corporeal,  and  thus 
ultimate  reality  and  the  world  of  common  experience  were  the  same  in  kind. 
This  fact  made  comparison  inevitable,  and  as  the  former  became  more 
remote,  the  latter  became  more  unreal.  Parmenides  widened  the  breach 
by  making  the  real  an  absolute  One,  a  corporeal  *  thing  in  itself,'  which 
reduces  the  world  of  experience  to  a  fiction  and  an  unreality.  The  Atom- 
ists  split  this  One  into  atoms,  thus  making  the  disparity  greater.  II.  When 
the  ethical  problem  was  raised,  it  also  took  the  form  of  a  search  for  <£vo-is. 
The  new  speculation  likewise  was  soon  forced  to  deny  the  validity  of  ordi- 
nary morality,  because  the  underlying  principle  it  sought  was  of  one  kind 
with  the  facts  it  was  meant  to  explain.  III.  The  word  used  to  denote  the 
existing  code  of  morality  was  VO/AOS,  which  originally  meant  4  use,'  but 
covers  also  what  we  call  '  law.'  Demokritos  used  this  word  metaphorically 
to  express  the  unreal  character  of  our  every-day  knowledge.  In  making  his 
distinction  between  '  bastard '  and  « true-born '  knowledge,  he  assigned  what 
we  call  the  *  secondary  qualities  of  matter  '  to  the  province  of  Use,  and  this 
gives  the  key  to  the  whole  theory  of  Law  and  Nature.  As  the  beginnings 
of  applied  natural  science  had  raised  the  problem  of  the  world,  so  did 
practical  legislation  raise  the  problem  of  ethics.  Previously,  customary 
laws  had  been  regarded  as  fundamental  or  even  divine,  but  a  law  framed  by 
a  known  lawgiver  was  clearly  « made,'  and  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  <£v<ris,  artificial  and  arbitrary.  This  attitude  is  indicated  by  the  use  of 
the  word  fo'cris  in  much  the  same  sense  as  vo/xos.  As  the  word  may  mean 
either  the  giving  or  the  adoption  of  laws,  it  contains  the  germ  not  only  of 
the  theory  of  an  original  legislator,  but  also  of  the  Social  Contract  theory. 
When  knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  customs  spread,  men's  suspicion  of 
the  arbitrariness  of  all  moral  judgments  was  confirmed.  IV.  Thus  may  be 
seen  a  close  parallelism  between  the  cosmological  and  the  ethical  problem 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  In  comparison  with  the  ultimate  Averts  of  things 
and  an  abstract  ideal  of  right,  the  every-day  world  and  ordinary  morality 
were  felt  to  be  unreal.  In  both  cases  the  error  came  from  the  same  source, 
in  that  the  underlying  reality  of  both  was  sought  in  part  materia.  The 
opposition  was  inevitable  in  the  beginnings  of  philosophy,  but  it  is  an 
anachronism  now,  which  nevertheless  lives  on  in  theories  which  would 
reduce  the  world  to  the  interaction  of  vibrations,  and  society  to  a  com- 
promise of  '  natural  rights.'  ALBERT  LEFEVRE> 

Duty.     HENRY  STURT.     Int.  J.  E.,  VII,  3,  pp.  334-345. 

This  paper  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  sentiment  of  duty.  To 
feel  a  duty  implies  three  things  :  (i)  that  a  service  is  claimed  from  us ;  (2) 
that  we  feel  the  force  of  the  claim  ;  (3)  that  a  certain  effort  is  necessary  to 
perform  the  service.  The  various  duties  fall  into  two  groups,  *  personal ' 
and  'impersonal.'  The  essential  feature  in  personal  duty  is  a  recognition 
of,  and  devotion  to,  a  higher  personality.  The  superior  man,  by  his  mere 
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superiority,  imposes  on  us  a  claim  to  serve  him ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  respond 
thereto.  According  as  the  superiority  is  worthier,  so  its  claim  is  more 
stringent.  The  semi-personal  forms  of  duty  —  whose  object  is  a  society  or 
an  institution  —  possess  the  same  essential  characteristics.  In  impersonal 
duty,  we  touch  upon  the  central  fact  of  ethical  experience,  where  a  moral 
agent  acts  in  accordance  with  his  moral  ideal.  Here  we  feel  the  claim  of 
impersonal  excellence.  In  fact,  all  duty  is  a  kind  of  homage  or  devotion  to 
excellence,  whether  actual  in  the  external  world,  or  ideal  and  created  by  the 
mind.  This  appreciation  cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  explained,  but  we 
can  understand  how  fundamental  it  is  by  seeing  its  kinship  to  self-preserva- 
tion and  race-preservation.  But  the  effort  towards  perfection  cannot  be 
*  reduced '  to  a  mode  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  historical  method 
is  a  valuable  help  to  explanation,  but  it  is  not  an  explanation  by  itself.  The 
last  aspect  of  duty  is  its  effort  and  strain.  Duty  is  essentially  the  service 
of  an  imperfect  nature.  Sometimes,  however,  we  pass  beyond  constraint 
into  the  freedom  of  love  unattended  by  sacrifice,  and  thus  transcend  the 
sphere  of  duty.  These  moments  of  freedom,  though  rare  and  quickly 
gone,  still  give  us  a  vague  anticipation  of  a  more  perfect  state,  where  Duty 
vanishes  in  Love.  ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Moral  Life  of  the  Early  Romans.     FRANK  GRANGER.    Int.  J.  E.,  VII, 
3,  pp.  281-301. 

As  compared  with  Greece,  Rome  has  contributed  to  the  content  of  our 
practical  life  rather  than  to  its  form,  as  systems  of  ethics  prove.  The 
Roman  spirit  still  lives  in  our  institutions  and  laws,  both  political  and 
ecclesiastical.  After  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Rome  was  compelled  to  draw 
on  the  rural  districts  for  wisdom,  patriotism,  frugality,  and  courage.  The 
primitive  life  of  the  Romans  was  discernible  in  the  reforms  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  Augustus,  but  could  scarcely  be  recognized  in  the  Stoicism  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  was  given  new  meaning  in  Christianity.  Every  act 
of  the  Roman  was  closely  connected  with  his  religion.  If  he  departed  from 
the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  in  whose  memory  he  lived,  his  action  was  dis- 
approved by  the  other  members  of  the  community.  Family  life  was  self- 
reverent  and  self-controlled,  but  the  husband  used  the  license  accorded  him 
by  all  slaveholding  nations.  Paternal  authority  and  the  even  tenor  of  civil 
life  braced  the  will,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  Rome  only  made  its  appearance 
at  a  late  date.  Frugality  was  pushed  to  avarice.  The  debtor  was  made  a 
slave,  and  at  the  caprice  of  his  master  crucified.  Assassination  was  recog- 
nized as  a  party  weapon.  Citizenship  was  guarded  against  extension,  and 
the  stranger  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  senate  was  the  bulwark  of  freedom, 
and  potent  in  bringing  the  whole  world  under  the  rule  of  Rome.  Scrupulous 
in  his  own  conduct,  the  Roman  was  exacting  in  regard  to  others.  Living 
by  rule,  he  did  not  apply  his  principles  to  new  spheres  of  conduct.  Only 
power  and  wealth  were  objects  of  his  respect.  He  lacked  ideals,  and  it  was 
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only  by  means  of  the  quickening  power  of  Greek  ideas  that  he  was  enabled 

to  adapt  himself  to  rule  the  world. 

MARY  G.  ALLEN. 


The  Conformity  to  Natural  Law  of  Social  Phenomena.    S.  N.  BALH  AKOF. 
Voprosy,  No.  35,  pp.  575-612. 

Economic  Materialism  and  the  Conformity  to  Natural  Law  of  Social 
Phenomena.     N.  J.  KAREJEF.     Voprosy,  No.  36,  pp.  107-120. 

Freedom  and  Historical  Necessity.     P.  B.  STRUVE.     Voprosy,  No.  36, 
pp.  120-139. 

All  of  these  papers  disuss  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  free 
human  will  and  the  necessary  laws  of  the  development  of  human  society. 
The  discussion  was  suggested  by  the  theory  of  R.  Stammler,  who  in  his 
paper  Wirtschaft  und  Recht  nach  der  materialistischen  Geschichtsauffas- 
sung  undertakes  to  change  the  evolutionary  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx  by 
introducing  the  notion  of  free  will  of  the  critical  philosophy.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  Stammler  we  think"  about  the  sensory  objects  of  our 
experience  according  to  the  laws  of  causality,  the  result  of  which  is  the  idea 
of  a  necessary  order  of  things.  But  since  we  are  able  to  think  not  only 
about  what  is,  but  also  about  what  should  be,  the  last  way  of  thinking  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  purpose  or  finality ;  and  this  leaves  the  field  free  to 
the  human  will,  which  forms  the  ideals  of  life  to  be  attained.  —  Balhakof 
adopts  the  materialistic  conception  of  historical  evolution  as  formulated  by 
Marx,  and  objects  to  the  gnoseological  dualism  of  the  practical  and  the 
theoretic  intellects  as  having  proved  unsatisfactory  even  to  Kant  himself, 
who  finally  gave  the  supremacy  to  the  practical  intellect.  For  the  writer 
everything  in  human  social  development  springs  from  the  material  conditions 
of  life.  Every  kind  of  phenomena  of  human  life,  as  well  in  the  past  as  in 
the  present,  has  to  be  considered  under  the  law  of  causality.  —  Karejef 
objects  to  Balhakof's  reduction  of  all  sociological  laws  to  the  laws  of 
economic  life.  Beside  the  latter,  there  exist  other  laws  of  a  sociological, 
biological,  and  psychological  nature,  which  explain  phenomena  that  cannot 
be  considered  as  depending  upon  the  economic  conditions  of  society.  For 
example,  the  laws  of  a  country  are  based,  not  upon  the  material  conditions 
of  life,  but  upon  the  ethics.  Teleology  cannot  possibly  be  excluded  from 
the  notion  of  social  life.  The  materialists  themselves  have  a  certain  social 
ideal.  —  Struve,  apparently  a  follower  of  the  Immanente  Philosophic,  will 
have  the  problem  considered  from  the  gnoseological  point  of  view.  The 
subjective  states  of  consciousness  are  for  him  different  from  the  objective 
states,  only  through  the  lesser  degree  of  reality  which  accompanies  them  : 
there  is  no  difference  in  their  nature.  The  feeling  of  freedom  and  of  obli- 
gation are  subjective  additions  to  our  content  of  knowledge.  While  from 
the  objective  point  of  view  we  consider  phenomena  as  governed  by  the  law 
of  causality,  the  subjective  feeling  of  obligation  serves  to  point  out  a  certain 
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place  to  some  of  our  representations.  The  contradiction  of  free  will  and 
necessity  is  of  a  purely  gnoseological  character,  and  never  can  be  reduced, 
as  was  proved  by  Kant.  Our  ideals  grow  out  from  reality,  but,  once  formed, 
they  become  one  of  the  forces  of  human  development.  The  question  as  to 
how  a  human  being  would  behave,  knowing  exactly  the  future,  is  a  psycho- 
logical one.  Psychology  is  also  the  field  where  gnoseological  contradictions 
may  be  considered  under  a  harmonious  light.  T 


METAPHYSICAL. 

Les  trois  dialectiques .     J.  J.  GOURD.     Rev.  de  M£t,  V.  i,  pp.  1-34  ; 
2,  pp.  129-161. 

Science,  morals,  and  religion,  i.e.,  the  theoretical,  practical,  and  religious 
dialectics,  are  matters  of  convenience.  The  theoretical  dialectic,  for  in- 
stance, is  simply  a  coordination,  which  plays  the  part  of  assistant  to  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding,  and  replaces  intension  by  extension. 
Unfortunately,  this  entails  an  increasing  separation  from  the  primitive  con- 
sciousness. Science,  the  truth  of  coordination,  gets  further  and  further  away 
from  the  truth  of  fact.  Again,  it  is  necessary  in  one  dialectic  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  others.  No  one  of  the  three  is  sufficient,  if  taken  alone. 
The  object  of  the  present  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  is  to 
justify  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  dialectics,  and  to  show  the  good 
and  bad  results  of  the  gradual  separation  from  the  primitive  consciousness. 
Since  the  religious  dialectic  has  been  most  neglected,  especial  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  that.  In  the  theoretical  dialectic  it  is  a  question  of  knowing,  not 
of  producing.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  grasp  reality  without  modifying  it, 
and  so,  in  a  sense,  producing  it.  Facts  are  distributed  into  groups,  and  so 
rendered  dependent  upon  one  another.  The  first  stage  of  the  dialectic  is 
the  empirical,  that  which  keeps  close  to  the  facts  of  the  primitive  conscious- 
ness. Before  distinguishing  the  different  elements  of  objects,  it  coordinates 
those  which  are  given,  confining  itself  strictly  to  the  plane  of  the  concrete. 
Upon  this  primary  arrangement  are  dependent  the  secondary  categories  of 
space,  time,  and  causality.  The  next  moment  in  the  theoretical  dialectic  is 
rationalism,  which  does  not  take  whatever  presents  itself,  but  distinguishes 
that  which  is  favorable  to  coordination.  It  even  converts  unfavorable 
elements  into  those  suitable  for  its  purpose.  At  first  rationalism  was  quali- 
tative, but  the  modern  world  has  left  this  position,  and  gone  on  to  that  of 
quantity.  Of  course  the  qualitative  cannot  be  omitted  altogether,  but  the 
abstraction  from  content  increases  the  ease  of  coordination.  Another  use- 
ful abstraction  is  the  elimination  of  the  psychical  element  from  the  physical. 
So  far  rationalism  can  go  ;  but  it  is  unable  to  complete  the  coordination. 
It  can  form  no  conception  of  an  infinite,  qualitative  unity,  which  embraces 
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the  finite.  One  must  turn  to  the  third  movement  of  the  theoretical  dialectic, 
i.e.,  phenomenalism.  There  is  still  present  a  dualism,  that  of  subject  and 
object.  This  distinction  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  coordination,  but  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  both  the  empirical  and  rational  spheres.  Yet  the 
conception  of  subject  and  object  brings  with  it  great  difficulties.  The  two 
are  related,  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  how.  The  only  possible  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  the  conversion  of  the  object  into  the  subject.  The  facts  of 
consciousness,  then,  become  the  whole  reality.  The  law  of  consciousness 
is  the  law  of  things.  The  great  advantage  of  phenomenalism  is  that  it 
makes  possible  complete  unification.  Yet  even  here  the  coordination  is  not 
perfect.  Whether  or  not  the  problems  raised  are  capable  of  solution,  the 
theoretical  dialectic  certainly  makes  a  great  advance  upon  the  primitive 
consciousness.  —  The  practical  dialectic,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
second  article,  is  concerned  with  the  world  of  volitions.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction with  the  preceding  results,  but  the  standpoint  has  been  changed. 
As  in  the  theoretical  dialectic,  the  whole  course  of  development  is  one  of 
coordination,  which  compensates  for  lack  of  intensity  by  increasing 
extension.  Strong  reactions  fail  us  ;  instead  we  are  offered  a  great  number 
of  reactions.  Here,  too,  the  dialectic  is  its  own  criterion.  Just  as  scientific 
truth  does  not  exist  before  the  theoretical  coordinations,  so  the  moral  order 
is  the  result  of  the  practical  coordinations.  The  practical  dialectic  displays 
three  stages  of  development,  the  morality  of  happiness,  the  morality  of  the 
good,  and  the  morality  of  obligation.  Even  at  the  end,  however,  there  still 
remains  an  uncoordinated  element,  which  is,  if  anything,  more  prominent 
than  in  the  theoretical  world.  The  final  solution  must  be  left  to  the 
religious  dialectic.  GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON> 

L'idealisme  scientifique.     PARODI.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  2,  pp.  144-159. 

This  article  is  a  statement  of  the  system  of  M.  Durand  de  Gros,  who 
attempts  to  reconcile  science  and  idealism  by  showing  that  science  rightly 
understood  is  idealistic.  Idealism  is  not  opposed  to  science  ;  it  is  simply  a 
free  and  philosophical  interpretation  of  facts  and  empirical  theories.  For 
Durand  science  and  philosophy  are  inseparable.  M.  Durand  was  a  student 
of  nearly  all  the  sciences,  especially  physiology  ;  and  in  all  his  researches 
his  aim  was  to  set  forth  in  the  union  of  science  and  metaphysic  the  uni- 
versal method  ;  to  establish  by  indisputable  facts  the  originality,  reality, 
and  causative  energy  of  psychic  force  or  mind  ;  and  to  discover  in  mind 
and  life  the  explanation  of  the  universe.  Positivism  is  illogical.  It  pre- 
tends to  start  from  mere  phenomena,  which  alone  are  real,  and  the  only 
objects  of  knowledge  ;  but  leaves  this  position,  and  finds  the  truth  of  these 
phenomena  in  a  law.  Knowledge  cannot  be  limited  to  mere  phenomena, 
and  it  is  arbitrary  and  illogical  for  positivism  to  pretend  that  it  can. 
Science  and  metaphysic  are  really  one,  and  both  by  the  same  instinct  have 
sought,  not  merely  to  describe,  but  to  explain  things.  There  is  no  true 
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scientific  knowledge  which  does  not  explain  a  fact  by  causes  and  principles  ; 
and  metaphysics,  or  the  final  explanation,  is  an  expression  of  the  same  scien- 
tific spirit,  and  proceeds  by  the  same  method.  Knowledge  is  an  organic 
system,  and  consists  of  a  double  rhythm  which  goes  from  facts  to  theory, 
from  problem  to  answer,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  in  order  to 
return  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  the  theory  to  the  new  facts 
which  it  suggests.  Knowing  is  a  living  process,  like  life  itself.  Knowledge 
cannot  be  explained  by  entities,  neither  can  life  be  understood  by  such  con- 
ceptions as  vitalism,  mechanical  action,  or  animism.  Life  consists  of  an 
ensemble  of  functions  executed  by  means  of  organs.  The  function  is  the 
unity  whose  two  terms  are  inner  and  outer,  organ  and  external  agent,  which 
are  in  interaction,  and  neither  is  merely  passive,  but  both  are  active  as 
well.  Every  function  is  the  exercise  of  mind  on  the  occasion  of  an  external 
stimulus  which  in  turn  is  determined  by  the  constitution  of  the  organ  and 
of  the  external  agent.  In  the  emotional  activities,  as  in  those  of  sense, 
every  function  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  physical  world  on  the 
nervous  system.  Every  function  is,  therefore,  in  its  real  nature  an  abso- 
lutely original  activity  of  the  mind,  which  requires  for  its  actualization  an 
external  stimulus  and  a  peripheral  organ.  This  is  not  a  mechanical 
account  of  man,  but  it  reduces  all  his  actions  to  a  primitive  mental  activity; 
and  therefore,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  brain  or  the  mind  is  in  continuous 
relation  with  all  the  vegetative  functions  of  the  body,  not  only  to  perceive 
the  stimuli  which  are  received,  but  also  to  react  on  those  stimuli.  Thought 
'is  bound  up  with  all  the  functions  of  organic  life.  —  In  order  to  explain  the 
apparent  difference  between  mental  action  and  the  normal  activities  of  vege- 
tative life,  the  author  accepts  the  theory  of  polyzoism  or  polypsychism,  a 
plurality  of  psychic  centres,  on  the  analogy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  just  as  the  brain  and  the  other  ganglionic  centres  are  physiologi- 
cally united,  so  the  different  psychic  centres  form  a  unity.  The  function  of 
-the  lower  and  higher  centres  is  always  the  same,  and  they  differ  only  in 
complexity  and  intensity.  In  support  of  this  he  mentions  hypnotism,  and 
concludes  that  facts  and  logic  alike  show  that  mind  and  body  form  one  ideal 

unity>  EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Lidee  &  opposition.     S.  TARDE.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,   i,  pp.   1-18  ;  2, 

pp.  160-175- 

The  doctrine  that  knowing  consists  in  perceiving  the  resemblances  and 
differences  between  things,  though  long  held,  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
third  relation  equally  fundamental.  This  is  the  relation  of  opposition. 
Aristotle  based  his  ethical  theory  on  this  category.  Virtue  is  the  habit  of 
choosing  the  mean  between  two  opposites  or  extremes.  In  natural  phe- 
nomena this  relation  appears  in  the  form  of  rhythm,  evolution  and  dissolution. 
It  is  probable  that  this  idea  came  into  consciousness  through  the  study  of 
history,  and  reflection  on  the  contests  which  men  had  to  undergo  in  the 
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struggle  for  existence.  An  abstract  logic  has  brought  much  confusion  into 
this  idea,  and  included  among  true  oppositions  many  false  ones.  This  arises 
out  of  artificial  contrasts,  often  based  on  division  by  dichotomy,  and  gives 
such  opposites  as  spirit  and  "  anti-spirit."  The  idea  of  opposition  is  not 
mutual  complement,  nor  reciprocal  limitation  :  it  is  neither  simple  agree- 
ment nor  simple  difference;  but  it  is  the  notion  of  neutralization,  or  reciprocal 
equilibrium.  Acid  and  base  are  opposite,  since  they  are  capable  of  neutral- 
izing each  other.  The  same  is  true  of  complementary  colors,  and  of  a  poison 
and  its  antidote.  This  ability  of  two  states  or  things  to  counterbalance  each 
other  constitutes  them  opposites,  and  at  the  same  time  implies  that  they 
have  a  common  measure,  and  so  far  are  similar.  It  also  implies  that  the 
two  states  are  both  equally  positive.  Two  terms  or  things  are  opposite 
when  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  one  of  them  can  become  the  other  only 
on  condition  that  it  passes  through  a  series  of  changes  till  it  reaches  a  state 
of  zero,  and  then  reascends  through  a  series  similar  to  that  which  it 
descended.  This  state  of  zero  is  important.  It  is  not  an  abstract  nothing, 
but  like  infinity,  it  has  a  relative  meaning.  It  is  equilibrium  and  stability. 
This  idea  of  opposition  is  no  logical  abstraction,  but  is  a  description  of  the 
world  of  time  and  space.  —  Oppositions  can  be  classified  in  various  ways, 
of  which  the  most  common  has  been  the  division  into  static  and  mechanical 
and  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  into  simultaneous  and  successive.  Successive 
oppositions  or  rhythms  have  been  treated  fully  by  Spencer  ;  and  simul- 
taneous oppositions  fall  into  two  classes,  radiation  and  polarity.  This  classi- 
fication is  formal,  and  the  author  gives  a  classification  which  is  based  on' 
the  matter  of  the  oppositions.  He  divides  oppositions  into  two  main  classes, 
qualitative,  or  serial,  and  quantitative.  The  latter  is  subdivided  into  three 
classes  (i)  the  opposition  of  more  and  less  of  the  same  quantity  or  degree, 
(2)  mechanical  oppositions,  (3)  logical  oppositions.  The  last  two  concern 
physical  and  psychological  forces  capable  of  neutralizing  each  other. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 


HISTORICAL. 

Hegel's  Treatment  of  the  Subjective  Notion.     J.  ELLIS  McTAGGART. 
Mind,  No.  22,  pp.  164-181. 

The  author  accepts  the  category  of  reciprocity,  and  on  it  bases  all  his 
arguments.  Reciprocity  means  that  all  things  are  interconnected  ;  and  the 
problem  of  the  subjective  notion  is  to  show  that  complete  determination  in 
general  is  determination  by  an  hierarchy  of  ultimate  general  laws,  which 
forms  a  series  that  embraces  the  whole  extent  of  reality.  The  subjective 
notion  is  not  merely  a  logic  of  "  the  workings  of  our  minds,"  not  the  inner 
as  opposed  to  the  outer.  "  It  means  rather  the  particular,  contingent,  and 
capricious,  as  opposed  to  the  universal,  necessary,  and  reasonable."  Its 
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categories  apply  to  all  reality.  The  terms  are  borrowed  from  formal  logic, 
because  the  categories  are  most  often  used  by  that  science.  Thought 
cannot  rest  at  the  point  of  view  of  formal  logic,  which  makes  all  universals 
of  equal  value,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  the  content  of  proposi- 
tions, and  never  asks  how  we  know.  The  solution  is  given  hi  the  syllogism 
of  necessity.  The  procedure  from  reciprocity  to  the  universal  notion  as 
such  is  by  means  of  the  category  of  similarity.  In  the  category  of  likeness 
it  is  shown  that  every  object  has  some  quality  in  common  with  every  other, 
and  in  reciprocity  that  all  objects  are  mutually  determined.  Thus  things 
are  "  doubly  connected  —  by  similarity  and  by  causation."  The  relation  of 
similarity  gives  the  subjective  notion,  the  relation  of  causality  the  objective 
notion,  and  their  union,  the  Idea.  In  the  subjective  notion  the  relation  of 
similarity  is  a  common  quality,  the  universal  notion  as  such.  —  If  all  things 
are  alike,  it  is  as  true  that  all  things  are  different.  The  qualities  which 
distinguish  things  which  are  united  in  a  .common  quality  are  particular 
notions  as  such.  Thus  the  classification  is  arbitrary.  The  universal  in  one 
classification  may  be  a  particular  in  another.  But  universal  and  particular 
have  a  meaning  only  as  united.  This  leads  to  judgment.  Judgment  makes 
explicit  how  the  particular  and  universal  are  connected.  It  begins  with 
the  thing  and  tries  to  adjust  a  universal  to  it.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
Inherence.  (The  union  of  the  thing  and  the  universal  is  the  Individual.) 
The  first  form  is,  I  is  U.  The  nature  of  the  individual  is  to  be  developed, 
and  the  whole  question  of  judgment  is  :  How  can  an  individual  be  quali- 
fied by  a  universal  ?  The  individual  must  be  merely  individual,  otherwise 
we  beg  the  whole  question  of  judgment.  This  positive  judgment  breaks 
down.  I  is  U,  is  false  ;  for  subject  and  predicate  are  not  identical,  and  the 
subject  has  always  more  than  one  quality.  Can  we  say  the  individual  has 
the  universal?  'Has'  could  be  used  in  essence,  but  the  category  of 
reciprocity  has  shown  the  unity  of  essence  and  appearance,  so  the  one 
cannot  be  independent  of  the  other.  But  could  not  the  individual  be  the 
'  meeting  point  of  an  indefinite  number  of  universals,'  and  in  that  way  have 
unity  enough  to  have  in  turn  the  various  universals  ?  This  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  for  it  does  not  show  how  the  individual  and  universal  come 
together.  Hence  a  universal  cannot  be  affirmed  of  an  individual  except  in 
the  judgment,  A  is  A.  Subject  and  predicate  do  not  coincide.  Thus  there 
is  a  refuge  in  the  negative  judgment.  But  the  negative  judgment  will  not 
work  without  the  positive,  and  thus  both  are  impossible.  We  must  advance 
beyond  the  judgment  of  Inherence.  The  predicate  must  always  be  uni- 
versal, but  the  subject  need  not  be  only  one  individual ;  it  may  be  several. 
The  predicate  thus  subsumes  the  individuals,  and  is  no  longer  an  abstract 
quality,  but  relates  the  subject  to  something  else.  Therefore  the  subject  is 
not  a  mere  individual,  but  a  universal,  and  can  be  identified  with  the  predi- 
cate. This  is  the  judgment  of  Subsumption.  £DWIN  p  RQBINS 


NOTICES    OF    NEW    BOOKS. 

A  Study  of  Kanfs  Psychology  with  Reference  to  the  Critical  Philosophy. 
By  EDWARD  FRANKLIN  BUCHNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Descriptive 
Psychology  in  New  York  University,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and  Phi- 
losophy in  Yale  University.  Issued  as  Monograph  Supplement  No.  4  to 
the  Psychological  Review,  January,  1897. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  the  examination  of  the  psychological  ele- 
ments in  the  Kantian  philosophy.  It  may  accordingly  be  welcomed  as  a 
contribution  to  the  investigation  of  the  historical  development  of  psychology. 
Dr.  Buchner's  study  attempts  the  instructive  task  of  outlining  Kant's  ideas 
on  psychological  questions,  tracing  their  influence  on  the  Critical  Philosophy, 
and  criticising  their  value  by  reference  to  modern  psychological  conceptions. 

The  introductory  chapter,  after  first  presenting  some  general  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  philosophy  and  its  problems,  proceeds  to  the  statement  "  that 
psychology  is  the  true  propaedeutic  to  philosophy,"  and  that  "  there  is  no 
philosophical  problem  that  does  not  take  its  rise  in  the  science  of  mind." 
"  The  Critical  Philosophy,"  we  are  told,  "  is  regarded  as  a  supreme  instance 
of  this  unique  protective  service  of  the  analysis  of  consciousness  for  that 
later  rational  synthesis  which  is  the  sole  and  distinctive  right  of  philosophy." 

Psychology,  in  Kant's  conception  of  wissenschaftlicke  Encyclopadie,  is 
the  subject  of  the  second  chapter.  The  true  characteristic  of  science, 
according  to  Kant,  is  not  systematic  connection  of  facts  but  apodictic  cer- 
tainty ;  this  being  so,  empirical  psychology  can  at  once  be  defined  as  non- 
scientific.  Metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetics  all  deal  essentially  with 
laws  and  operations  of  pure  reason,  with  a  priori  principles ;  empirical 
facts  regarding  the  life  of  the  soul  can  contribute  nothing  to  such  sciences, 
and  would  indeed  only  help  to  «  bury '  the  truth.  What  may  be  called  the 
positive  conception  of  psychology  is  reached  in  the  fourth  chapter,  where 
the  relations  of  anthropology,  empirical  psychology,  and  rational  psychology 
form  the  subject  of  consideration.  While  anthropology  deals  with  mankind 
and  with  practical  human  concerns,  empirical  psychology  seeks  to  observe 
and  analyze  the  phenomena  of  the  individual  soul.  Again,  while  empirical 
psychology  treats  of  the  soul  as  Erscheinung,  as  the  series  of  phenomena 
given  by  the  inner  sense,  rational  psychology  proposes  to  deal  with  the  soul 
as  an  object  of  pure  thought,  and  to  give  an  a  priori  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  chapter  Kant's  general  theory  of  faculties  is  out- 
lined and  brought  into  relation  to  the  divisions  of  the  Critical  Philosophy. 
It  is  contended  that  its  form  is  largely  determined  by  psychological  pre- 
suppositions which,  in  other  references,  are  so  emphatically  disclaimed  by 
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Kant.  In  Chapter  IV,  Dr.  Buchner  examines  the  psychological  conceptions 
involved  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  taking  up  in  succession  the  <  lower ' 
and  '  higher '  faculties,  and  discussing  the  adequacy  of  the  Kantian  analysis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  psychology.  In  the  closing  chapter  there 
is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  paralogisms  of  rational  psychology,  and 
finally,  among  other  questions,  the  inquiry  whether  the  Dialectic  has  shown 
the  impossibility  of  a  rational  psychology  is  considered.  The  answer  given 
is  that  Kant's  arguments  do  not  destroy  a  true  rational  psychology  or  meta- 
physic  of  the  soul  ;  when  once  erroneous  conceptions  regarding  the  ideality 
of  time  and  the  inner  sense  are  removed,  the  way  is  open  for  admitting  that 
we  do  have  a  knowledge  of  the  soul  in  immediate  self-consciousness  of  a 
real,  changing,  but  unified,  existence. 

The  main  line  of  criticism  which  is  followed,  is  that  Kant  was  too  much 
influenced  by  the  logic  which,  for  him,  was  propaedeutic  to  philosophy,  and 
that,  while  using  psychological  conceptions  in  his  philosophical  construction, 
he  does  not  sufficiently  take  account  of  this  fact,  and  is  led  by  this  neglect 
to  various  abstractions  and  unreal  divisions  which  a  more  open  adherence 
to  the  true  propaedeutic,  psychology,  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  The 
treatment  is  in  many  respects  forcible  and  suggestive,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  partial  and  one-sided.  An  attempt  is  made  throughout  to  present 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  Kant's  psychological  tenets,  without  bur- 
dening the  reader  too  much  with  the  varieties  and  perplexities  of  Kantian 
expression.  The  book  ought  to  prove  helpful  in  studying  Kant  both  as 
psychologist  and  as  philosopher. 

It  will  have  been  noted  from  the  foregoing  outline  that  only  one  Critique 
is  subjected  to  detailed  examination.  We  are  told  that  limitations  of  time  are 
responsible  for  this  curtailment,  for  the  omission  of  other  helpful  interpre- 
tations, and  for  the  non-elimination  of  various  discussions.  In  connection 
with  this  last  remark  the  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  the  method 
adopted  in  this  volume  of  carrying  on,  together  with  the  exposition,  a  criti- 
cism of  Kant's  ideas  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  psychology  is  a  reason- 
able one.  The  most  important  object  is  to  understand  Kant,  to  show  the 
connection  of  the  ideas  presented  in  more  or  less  fragmentary  form  through- 
out his  works,  and  to  see  what  factors  were  at  work  modifying  his  ideas  and 
giving  them  varying  directions.  The  value  of  the  study  would  have  been 
increased  if  there  had  been  more  exposition,  more  patient  analysis  of  Kant's 
"  benighted  expressions,"  and  less  controversy.  And  when  the  question 
is  raised  regarding  the  value  of  the  Kantian  psychology,  a  satisfactory 
answer  will  be  given,  not  so  much  by  a  series  of  detached  discussions 
scattered  through  the  exposition,  as  by  a  unified  consideration  of  Kant's 
attitude  towards  experience  and  his  fundamental  conceptions  of  psychical 
phenomena.  Dr.  Buchner,  it  seems,  fails  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the 
epistemological  character  of  Kant's  answer  to  the  question  :  What  is  the 
nature  of  knowledge  ?  This  leads  him  to  charge  Kant  with  overlooking  in 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  the  importance  of  such  factors  as  memory, 
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growth  in  experience,  and  the  affective  element  which  colors  knowledge. 
In  discussing  the  refutation  of  rational  psychology,  the  remark  is  made  that 
"  any  criticism  of  Kant's  refutation  can  have  its  validity  established  only  in 
some  theory  of  knowledge."  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  theory  of 
knowledge  is  presented  which  would  meet  the  Kantian  objection  that  the 
rational  psychology  which  is  vindicated  by  the  author  deals  with  the  self  as 
Erscheinung  systematized  by  categories  of  the  understanding.  Here, 
surely,  the  Hegelian  conception  of  knowledge  and  reality  would  have  been 
of  value  as  a  basis  of  criticism. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  cannot  be  commended.  Words  and 
expressions  are  used,  such  as  « pregnated,'  '  substratal,'  'chameleonized,' 
which,  if  allowable,  are  surely  unnecessary.  The  same  criticism  applies  to 
sentences  such  as  these :  "  Science  lurches  a  metaphysical  right .  .  .";  "The 
rigid  exclusion  of  all  unmathematical  formulae  is  a  petrified  pulse  throbbed 
by  the  elation  from  the  cosmological  triumphs  of  physics."  Misprints  are  by 
no  means  infrequent.  The  following  instance  of  a  German  quotation  is  not 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  :  "  For  « phenomena '  as  such, * bedarf  der  function- 
endes  Denkens  in  keiner  Weise.'  "  W  G  SMITH 

The  Power  of  Thought;  What  it  is  and  What  it  does.  By  JOHN 
DOUGLAS  STERRETT.  With  an  introduction  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  in  Princeton  University.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1896.  —  pp.  xiv,  320. 

We  have  here  a  work  that  bears  about  the  same  resemblance  to  an  ordi- 
nary treatise  on  psychology  as  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  does  to  an 
ordinary  history,  —  an  impressionist's  picture  of  the  human  soul  in  its 
characteristic  activity  of  thinking  and  willing.  It  is  a  book  of  a  single 
idea  :  Thought  is  Power.  By  virtue  of  man's  rational  acquisitions  and 
reflections,  and  by  virtue  of  nothing  else,  is  man  an  active,  free,  and  respon- 
sible being.  This  thesis  is  maintained,  not  by  a  progressive  argument  of 
successive  analyses  and  syntheses,  but  by  a  circle  of  bold  insights  flashed 
upon  their  single  centre  from  all  possible  directions.  In  short,  the  work 
in  outward  form  is  literary  rather  than  scientific.  It  is,  however,  the 
thoughtful  product  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  and  as  such  is  none  the  less 
valuable  to  the  scientific  psychologist  for  its  literary  form. 

The  frankly  dualistic  standpoint  of  the  book  is  explicitly  stated  in  the 
chapter  on  Mind  and  Brain.  "  Here  we  see  two  activities  in  severe  con- 
trast, one  of  mind  and  one  of  brain,  confronting  each  other,  and  interacting,, 
at  the  moment  of  contact.  ...  It  is  through  their  organic  union  that  mind 
enters  upon  its  appointed  mission  of  discovering  that  which  is  denied  to 
brain,  —  voluntary  impulsions,  rational  satisfactions,  and  the  joy  and 
triumph  of  free  determinations.  And  in  discovering  all  these,  it  is  dis- 
covering powers  consciously  its  own,  and  reaffirmed  in  their  continual 
employment." 
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The  chapter  on  Conceptive  Presentations  contains  the  more  general 
metaphysical  statements.  "  Being  what  it  is  through  the  thought  of  an 
omniscient  thinker,  our  finite  thought  can  remark  the  evidences  of  his  shap- 
ing intelligence  behind  and  beyond  the  phenomenal  manifestations.  .  .  . 
For  what  is  orderly  is  so  because  all  work  tells  some  tale  of  its  construc- 
tor to  any  mind  that  can  afford  to  frame  a  thought  or  devise  a  work  of 
its  own.  .  .  .  Mind  can  affirm  evidences  of  mind.  But  this  mind  must 
do  more  than  simply  observe  phenomena.  It  must  pass  beyond  the  phe- 
nomenal manifestations  of  truth,  if  it  would  be  a  constructive  power.  .  .  . 
Thought  is  not  a  mere  inclosed  subjectivity,  content  with  the  literary 
aspects  of  its  acquisitions,  but  a  self-conserving  energy,  discovering  infor- 
mations whose  salient  function  is  a  constructive  support  for  conduct."  In 
the  chapter  on  Moral  Conceptions  we  find  still  further  expressions  of  the 
same  central  theme  that  thought  is  power.  "  Man  is  free  by  right  of  infor- 
mations achieved  by  his  unique  intellectual  efforts.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
personal  responsibility  until  the  actor  has  consciously  informed  himself  of 
the  constraint,  or  urgency,  which  signalizes  the  authority  of  moral  convic- 
tions. .  .  .  Whence  this  obligation  in  morals  ;  on  what  does  it  found? 
Our  answer  is  that  man,  as  a  unit  of  power  over  conduct,  frames  a  judg- 
ment of  the  good  or  bad  qualities  in  his  acts,  and  conceives  or  affirms 
himself  to  be  personally  responsible  for  their  commission.  And  this 
power  to  evaluate  acts  as  good  or  bad,  places  him  in  a  rank  by  himself 
among  terrestrial  creatures.  ...  Man  has  committed  to  him  the  strictly 
human  charge  of  doing  right  or  wrong,  in  deference  to  a  conception  of  the 
steps  and  extent  of  the  obligation." 

The  most  important  application  which  our  author  makes  of  his  doctrine 
that  thought  is  power,  is  to  the  problem  of  human  freedom.  Several  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  different  phases  of  this  question.  What  seems  to  me 
the  one  really  significant  contribution  to  this  perennial  problem  is  the 
express  repudiation  of  will  as  a  self-acting  power,  and  the  attempt  to 
establish  freedom  on  the  immediate  efficiency  of  thought  itself.  In  elimi- 
nating will  as  a  faculty  and  identifying  volition  with  ideation,  the  work  is 
in  accord  with  the  most  recent  psychology.  "  The  act  of  thinking  is  the 
life  of  the  mind,  and  every  such  act  involves  the  unbroken  continuity  and 
identity  of  that  life  in  every  stage  of  conception  and  action.  .  .  .  Man's 
freedom  lies  in  the  sturdy  continuity  of  his  discursive  methods,  whereby 
thought,  at  each  instant,  renews  and  founds  on  the  competency  it  had 
reached  in  the  previous  indivisible  instant "  (p.  256).  "  It  does  not  con- 
sist in  any  efficiency  separate  from  that  of  thought.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  will,  viewed  as  an  independent,  self-acting,  free  cause.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  will  acting  upon  or  for  the  man,  or  upon  or  for  his 
reasons,  and  imparting  to  either  or  both  a  voluntary  efficiency  not  already 
theirs.  The  man  himself,  as  rational,  controls  himself  by  the  power  of  his 
reasons,  effectuating  choice  by  the  conscious  employment  of  the  power  of 
his  ideas  in  all  he  does"  (p.  281). 
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The  quotations  given  have  been  selected  as  representative  of  the  thought 
of  the  book.  They  do  not  adequately  represent  its  vigor  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  expression,  literary  flavor,  and  general  excellence  of  style.  We  can 
agree  most  heartily  with  the  high  praise  that  Professor  Baldwin  gives  the 
book  in  his  introduction,  but  we  must  demur  at  his  suggestion  that  it  will 
be  found  "  available  by  teachers  in  search  of  a  text-book  in  the  elements  of 
psychology."  A  critical  examination  of  the  work  in  the  light  of  technical 
psychology  might,  however,  afford  excellent  training  for  a  class  in  advanced 
psychology  already  well  grounded  in  the  elements. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 


The  Individual  and  the  State:  An  Essay  on  Justice.  By  THOMAS 
WARDLAW  TAYLOR,  JR.,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law  (Manitoba),  and  late 
Fellow  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University.  A  Thesis 
accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  Cornell  University  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1896.  — pp.  88. 

In  this  very  thoughtful  study  by  Dr.  Taylor,  we  find  first  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  rationalization  of  society  and  of  the  slow  process  by  which,  as  society 
developed,  the  individual  became  conscious  of  himself  as  a  separate  factor 
in  society,  and  of  his  own  development  as  an  end  to  be  striven  for.  This  is 
followed  by  a  critical  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  social  equality  and  of 
individual  liberty,  with  the  normal  antagonism  between  the  two.  This  dis- 
cussion in  turn  leads  up  to  the  consideration  of  the  ideal  of  Justice  as  viewed 
from  these  two  standpoints. 

The  present  is  not  an  age  in  which  either  of  the  two  standpoints  is  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  in  actual  life  neither  is  fully  attained  except  in  specula- 
tive theory.  Both  free  personality  and  the  limiting  power  of  the  state  are 
recognized,  —  one  as  the  moving  power  in  society,  tending  toward  change 
and  progress,  the  other  as  the  power  making  for  stability  and  permanence. 
"  The  State,  as  the  organ  of  conservation,  is  constantly  using  its  power  to 
repress  individuality,  but  it  cannot  do  so  completely,  for  personality  is  the 
source  of  all  its  activity,  and  the  most  tyrannical  government  must  at  least 
foster  the  individuality  of  its  instruments  of  oppression.  .  .  .  For  existing 
society,  Justice  can  consist  neither  in  the  triumph  of  the  individual,  nor  in 
the  attainment  of  a  complete  social  solidarity.  The  progress  of  humanity 
has  been  an  oscillation  between  these  two  extremes,  and  if  an  objective 
standard  of  justice  is  ever  to  be  obtained  it  must  be  by  determining  the 
middle  course  which  that  progress  is  pursuing." 

To  get  an  ideal  of  Justice  there  must  be  determined  the  ideal  end  of  the 
state.  This  cannot  be  either  the  end  which  the  state  actually  fulfils,  or 
the  end  which  it  consciously  places  before  itself  to-day,  but  must  be  the  end 
which  the  state  "ought  to  and  will  serve  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development."  Such  a  knowledge  is,  of  course,  metaphysical.  The  author 
in  the  concluding  words  of  the  book  sums  up  clearly  his  position  :  "  Until 
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a  social  metaphysic  has  been  constructed,  no  ideal  of  Justice  true  for  exist- 
ing conditions  can  be  obtained,  and  the  majority  of  men  will  continue  to 
oscillate  between  the  two  false  ideals  based  upon  the  impossibilities  of  per- 
fect individuality  or  of  complete  social  solidarity.  As  men  incline  to  the 
one  extreme  or  the  other,  they  will  hold  things  to  be  just  or  unjust,  accord- 
ing either  to  the  standard  of  Individualism,  « To  each  in  proportion  to  his 
deserts,'  or  the  formula  of  Socialism,  '  To  each  according  to  his  work  (or 
needs).'  As  such,  the  ideal  of  Justice  is  purely  subjective,  binding  only  upon 
the  individual  holding  it,  and  not  applicable  as  a  test  of  the  Tightness  or 
wrongness  of  any  existing  conditions.  Society  is  an  inexplicable  ultimate  from 
which  no  concept  of  Justice,  possessing  objective  validity,  can  be  deduced." 
Especially  to  be  commended  throughout  the  work  is  the  steady  purpose 
of  the  author  to  hold  firmly  to  the  actualities  of  society,  and  not  to  permit 
himself  to  construct  for  himself  a  society  about  which  he  reasons,  —  a  fault 
common  to  very  many  writers  on  social  questions,  especially  when  those 
questions  are  philosophical  in  nature.  The  work  is  far  above  the  average 
of  doctors'  theses  in  excellence,  and  Dr.  Taylor's  criticisms  of  the  theories 
of  several  late  writers,  especially  of  Herbert  Spencer,  are  very  acute  and 
thoughtful.  Though  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  English  seems  to  have 
been  well  studied,  the  foreign  literature,  especially  the  German,  appears  to 
be  entirely  neglected,  if  not  unknown.  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS. 

Die  Syllogistik  des  Aristoteles.  Von  DR.  HEINRICH  MAIER,  Privat- 
dozent  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  zu  Tubingen.  Erster  Teil  : 
Die  logische  Theorie  des  Urteils  bei  Aristoteles.  Tiibingen,  Verlag  der 
H.  Laupp'schen  Buchhandlung,  1896.  —  pp.  vii,  214. 

The  present  book  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  work  designed  to  treat  ex- 
haustively the  logic  of  Aristotle.  Two  more  volumes,  the  author  assures  us 
in  his  preface,  may  be  shortly  expected,  dealing  respectively  with  the  logical 
theory  of  the  (pure)  syllogism,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  apodeixis  and  the 
dialectical  syllogism.  The  first  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  comprises  the 
logical  theory  of  the  judgment.  The  subjects  to  which  the  sections  are 
devoted  will  sufficiently  declare  its  scope  :  the  concepts  of  truth  and  falsity  ; 
the  principle  of  contradiction  and  the  law  of  the  excluded  middle  ;  the 
nature  and  varieties  of  the  judgment. 

In  view  of  the  scant  attention  recently  paid  to  the  Aristotelian  logic,  so 
exhaustive  a  work  upon  this  subject  might  at  first  appear  to  be  ill-timed  or 
undesirable.  But  the  theme  is  certainly  worthy  of  detailed  treatment,  and 
all  who  have  busied  themselves  with  Aristotle  know  how  inadequate  or 
unsatisfactory,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  all  accessible  accounts  of  his 
logic.  Prantl  was  a  genius,  to  be  sure,  but  he  carried  into  his  discussion  of 
logical  questions  the  passion  of  an  advocate  and  the  pathos  of  a  rhetorician. 
The  excellent  works  of  Waitz  and  Bonitz  contain  many  errors.  Clearly 
there  was  a  call  for  a  man  who  could  combine  adequate  knowledge  of 
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modern  logical  problems  with  a  mastery  of  Aristotle's  scattered  and  partly 
incoherent  utterances.  Dr.  Maier  meets  these  essential  demands  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  and  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  from  this  work  so  ably  begun 
something  like  an  authoritative  statement  and  criticism  of  Aristotle's  logical 
theory. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible,  in  so  brief  a  notice,  to  single  out  particulars 
for  criticism.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a  general  objection 
which  may  help  to  characterize  the  author's  method.  Hitherto  the  prevail- 
ing error  in  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle's  logic  has  been  that  of  seeking 
to  deduce  the  logic  from  his  metaphysics.  The  utter  impossibility  of  doing 
so  without  a  flagrant  disregard  of  Aristotle's  own  statements  and  the  fair 
inferences  from  his  argumentation,  Dr.  Maier  has  abundantly  demonstrated. 
He  thus  sums  up  in  part  the  results  of  his  first  volume  :  "The  logical  types 
of  the  judgment  are  arrived  at  by  a  logical  empiricism  which  proceeded 
from  the  data  of  language  and  sought  to  discover  in  its  forms  their  logical 
content.  These  types  at  the  same  time  represent  real  relations  :  herein 
resides  their  truth  and  logical  validity.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  based 
upon  metaphysical  principles.  The  judgment  of  possibility  alone  is  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  metaphysical  potentiality  ;  but  even  this  connection  has 
no  ulterior  significance  for  logical  theory.  Consequently,  the  logico-onto- 
logical  differences  between  forms  of  the  judgment  do  not  coincide  with  meta- 
physical differences"  (pp.  212^).  We  thus  see  that  the  author  has  been 
chiefly  interested  in  defining  the  relations  between  the  logic  and  the  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle ;  the  relations  which  might  possibly  be  found  to  exist 
between  the  logic  and  his  psychology  receive  absolutely  no  attention.  And 
yet  all  would  admit,  I  fancy,  that  the  psychological  presuppositions  of  the 
philosopher,  which  are  largely  the  expression  of  his  historical  position, 
must  have  exercised  on  his  thought  a  more  potent  because  intangible  influ- 
ence than  any  formal  pronouncement  on  ultimate  reality.  Besides,  the  very 
point  Dr.  Maier  endeavors  to  establish  could  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
if  he  showed,  what  may  be  readily  done,  that  Aristotle's  views  on  logic  were 
fully  matured  before  he  arrived  at  the  most  distinctive  features  of  his  meta- 
physics. Dr.  Maier's  discussion  and  criticism  move  upon  a  purely  logical 
plane,  as  complacently  as  if  the  current  efforts  to  attain  a  psychological 
logic  were  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  author's 
clear  statement  and  unfailing  judgment  have  produced  a  work  deserving  of 
high  praise,  a  work  the  remaining  volumes  of  which  we  look  forward  to 
with  impatience.  \y.  A.  HEIDEL. 

The  Ethics  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Edited  with  Introductory  Essays  by 
CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1897.  —  pp.  cxxvi,  233. 
The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  thus  described  by  the  author,  whose  admir- 
able little  work,  John  Stuart  Mill:  A  Study  of  his  Philosophy,  was  noticed 
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in  this  REVIEW  (vol.  iv,  p.  572)  :  —  "This  edition  of  Mill's  chief  ethical 
writings  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  beginning  the  study 
of  moral  science,  and  has  been  prepared  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
better  introduction  to  this  subject  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Mill's 
ethical  theory.  ...  It  is  very  important  that  the  student  should  approach 
the  problems  of  moral  experience  in  a  treatment  of  them  which  main- 
tains the  human  interest  of  the  subject,  rather  than  in  purely  technical 
discussions,  in  which  this  interest  may  not  appear  to  those  who  have  not 
learned  their  importance  ;  and  Mill's  simplicity,  his  seriousness,  the  fervor 
of  his  appreciation  of  morality,  and  his  largeness  of  outlook,  help  to 
make  his  work  a  real  introduction  to  ethical  studies.  That  his  errors 
are  not  the  least  instructive  part  of  his  writings  is  one  of  the  many 
good  results  of  his  singular  and  unfailing  candor."  Thinking  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  student's  attention  should  be  limited  to  the  ethical  state- 
ment of  the  Utilitarianism,  "  divorced  from  the  conception  of  the  method 
of  ethical  science  by  which  Mill's  work  as  a  moralist  is  determined," 
Dr.  Douglas  has  "  prefaced  the  Utilitarianism  by  the  chapters  from  his 
System  of  Logic  in  which  that  conception  is  chiefly  set  forth.  It  has  also 
seemed  desirable  to  give  an  opportunity  of  supplementing  the  knowledge  of 
Mill's  ethics  which  is  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  these  chapters,  and  of 
Utilitarianism,  by  quoting,  as  footnotes  and  appendices,  passages  from  his 
other  writings,  which  corroborate,  supplement,  or  correct  the  statements 
of  the  text.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  a  reasonably  complete  account 
of  Mill's  ethical  theory  is  presented.  .  .  .  The  Introductory  Essays, 
on  Mill's  theory  of  method,  are  intended  to  guide  the  student  in  his  inter- 
pretation and  criticism  of  the  ethical  writings,  and  to  connect  these  writings 
with  Mill's  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  with  his  place  in  the  development  of 
speculation  "  (Preface).  The  Essays  are  entitled  "  Ethics  and  Induction," 
"  Ethics  and  Psychology,"  and  "  Ethics  and  Morality."  There  is  also  an 
"  Analysis,"  by  the  editor,  of  the  chapters  quoted  from  Mill.  (Review  will 
follow.) 

Die  entwicklungstheoretische  Idee  sodaler  Gerechtigkeit.  Eine  Kritik 
und  Erganzung  der  Socialtheorie  Herbert  Spencers.  Von  J.  M.  BOSCH. 
Zurich,  Verlag  von  E.  Speidel,  1896.  —  pp.  247. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Spencer's  attacks  on  the  great  *  political  fetish '  of 
our  age,  so-called  paternalistic  legislation,  have  probably  noticed  with  sur- 
prise the  assurance  with  which  he  affirms  that  the  conditions  required  for 
human  evolution  will  be  supplied  under  the  regime  of  laissez-faire.  It  is 
true  that  his  doctrine  of  individual  rights  is  put  forward  as  a  rigorous 
deduction  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  justice,  any  extended  inter- 
ference with  which,  we  are  informed,  will  inevitably  bring  the  evolutionary 
process  to  a  standstill.  Nevertheless  the  contrast  between  this  fine  theory 
and  the  facts  observable  in  those  societies  whose  members  are  most  '  free 
to  do  what  they  will,'  is  so  glaring  that  one  can  scarcely  understand  how  it 
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can  have  failed  to  drive  him  to  a  review  of  the  reasoning  by  which  his  con- 
clusions were  reached.  This  task  has  now  been  undertaken  for  him  by  one 
of  his  followers.  What  are  the  conditions,  asks  Herr  Bosch,  that  will 
rigorously  subject  each  individual  to  the  effects  of  its  own  nature  and  result- 
ing conduct  ?  The  "  Manchester  state  "  will  never  do  this  ;  it  allows  far 
too  much  room  for  monopoly  gains  and  the  play  of  chance.  All  such  dis- 
turbing factors  must  be  destroyed,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  land  must 
be  transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  state,  the  profit  of  capital  must  be 
eliminated  (possibly  by  some  form  of  cooperative  industry),  and  finally  the 
rate  of  interest  will  sink  —  as  it  promises  to  do  in  the  not  remote  future  — 
to  a  merely  nominal  figure.  These  conditions  realized,  our  author  believes 
that  supply  and  demand  will  bring  about,  on  the  average,  a  close  correspon- 
dence between  service  and  reward.  What  evolutional  sociology  demands, 
then,  is  not  administrative  nihilism,  but  such  an  amount  of  state  interfer- 
ence as  is  required  to  remove  all  that  interferes  with  the  workings  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Herr  Bosch  has  worked  out  his  thesis  with  a  good  deal  of  skill ;  and  his 
discussion  shows  a  knowledge  of  economics  and  an  eye  for  realities  that  we 
shall  look  for  in  vain  among  the  writings  of  his  master  on  the  same  subject. 
Our  principal  criticism  would  be  directed  against  the  conception  of  the  evolu- 
tional process  which  he  borrows  from  Mr.  Spencer.  There  is  good  ground 
for  asserting  that  the  law  of  correspondence  between  service  and  reward, 
important  as  it  is  in  many  of  its  bearings,  does  not  play  exactly  the  same 
part  in  human  progress  as  it  does  in  the  synthetic  philosophy.  For  this 
and  for  other  reasons,  many  of  the  readers  of  Herr  Bosch's  excellent  little 
work,  who  are  fond  of  Utopias,  will  doubtless  continue  their  allegiance  to 
the  variety  presented  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Fabian  Society. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 

Hobbes  Leben  und  Lehre.  Von  FERDINAND  TONNIES.  Fromann's 
Klassiker  der  Philosophic.  Stuttgart,  Friedrich  Fromann,  1896.  — pp. 
xiii,  232. 

The  first  half  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Hobbes  and  a  general  introduction  dealing  with  the  character  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  the  change  which  the  new  ideas  of  the  transition  period  brought 
about,  and  the  relation  between  Hobbes  and  Descartes.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  book  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  is  treated  under  the  following  heads  : 
Logic,  Fundamental  Concepts,  Mechanical  Principles,  Physics,  Anthro- 
pology, Theory  of  Natural  Right.  According  to  Herr  Tonnies,  Hobbes  is 
no  materialist ;  he  simply  denies  that  the  soul  is  an  independent  substance, 
and  is  thus  no  more  materialistic  in  his  views  than  the  majority  of  modern 
thinkers.  Tonnies  also  seems  to  assert  that  the  English  philosopher  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Spinozistic  conception  of  the  relation  between 
thought  and  extension.  In  general  he  is  apt  to  deal  with  Hobbes  very 
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leniently  and  to  exaggerate  his  importance.  He  not  only  emphasizes  the 
part  played  by  the  English  philosopher  in  the  development  of  ethical  and 
political  theory  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  also  credits  the 
latter  with  a  great  influence  on  the  thought  of  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
and  Berkeley.  As  already  stated,  he  finds  in  Hobbes  the  germs  of 
Spinoza's  Monism,  and  he  complains  that  the  debt  which  Leibnitz  owed 
to  the  English  Positivist  has  been  entirely  ignored.  "  Locke,"  he  adds, 
"  softened  and  rendered  more  palatable  "  the  psychology  and  epistemology 
of  his  predecessor  ;  while  Berkeley  drew  his  metaphysics  from  the  same 
source  and  reached  his  spiritualistic  point  of  view  by  "  a  slight  reconstruc- 
tion "  of  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes.  While  it  may  be  true,  as  Tonnies  asserts, 
that  Hobbes  has  not  received  from  his  countrymen  the  recognition  which  is 
his  due,  it  seems  probable  that  the  German  author  has  overstated  his  case. 
In  scope  and  aim  this  work  is  similar  to  the  compact  little  treatise  on 
Hobbes  which  we  owe  to  the  late  Professor  Croom  Robertson.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  written  by  one  whose  name  has  been 
long  associated  with  that  of  Hobbes,  and  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken.  When  we  compare  it  with  its  English  counterpart,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  contains  a  better  outline  of  Hobbes' 
system  as  a  whole,  and  presents  a  clearer  conception  of  its  unique  place 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  English  work,  moreover,  has  the  advan- 
tage in  precision  and  sobriety  of  statement.  DAVID  IRONS 

Summary  of  Recent  Ethical  Treatises.      By  R.  NAKASHIMA,  Ph.D. 
Tokyo,  F.  Tamiyama,  1896.  —  pp.  240. 

This  work  is  designed  to  aid  Japanese  students  beginning  the  study  of 
ethics  by  giving  them,  as  a  handbook,  an  analysis  of  the  most  important 
ethical  treatises  in  French,  German,  and  English.  Reissues,  as  well  as  new 
books,  are  included.  The  books  are  arranged  chronologically  from  Schur- 
man's  Kantian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics  of  Evolution,  issued  in  1881,  to 
Watson's  Hedonistic  Theories,  issued  in  1895.  Over  ninety  works  are 
analyzed,  thus  witnessing  both  to  the  active  interest  in  ethical  questions  in 
the  period  covered  and  to  the  wide  reading  of  the  author.  The  most  origi- 
nal part  of  the  book  is  contained  in  two  appendixes,  —  one  a  lecture  before 
the  Tokyo  Philosophical  Society  on  the  Order  of  Studies  in  Philosophy, 
and  the  second  a  more  extended  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  neo-Kantian 
movement  in  England.  As  the  author  is  an  authority  upon  Kant,  his  essay 
upon  this  subject  should  be  made  accessible  to  the  non-Japanese  students 
of  occidental  philosophy.  w  F  WiLLCOX. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Dynamic  Sociology.  By  LESTER  F.  WARD.  Second  Edition.  New 
York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  xl,  706,  690. 
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The  God-Idea  of  the  Ancients.  By  E.  B.  GAMBLE.  New  York  and 
London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897.  —  pp.  339. 

Hypnotism  and  its  Application  to  Practical  Medicine.  By  OTTO 
GEORG  WETTERSTRAND,  M.D.  Authorized  translation  from  the  German 
by  HENRIK  G.  PETERSEN,  M.D.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
^Sons,  1897.  —  pp.  vi,  1 66. 

The  Rational  Ideal  of  Morality.  By  P.  F.  FITZGERALD.  London, 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1897.  — pp.  xvi,  357. 

Experience.  By  Rev.  WILFRID  RICHMOND.  London,  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein &  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  iv,  64. 

The  Theory  of  Socialization.  By  FRANKLIN  HENRY  GIDDINGS.  New 
York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  xiv,  47. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology.  By  Professor  F.  MAX 
MULLER.  In  two  volumes.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897. 
—  pp.  xxvi,  864. 

Dante  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  F. 
OZANAM.  Translated  from  the  French  by  LUCIA  D.  PYCHOWSKA.  New 
York,  The  Cathedral  Library  Association,  1897.  —  pp.  xv,  506. 

System  der  Philosophie.  Von  WILHELM  WUNDT.  Zweite  umgear- 
beitete  Auflage.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1897.  — pp.  xviii,  689. 

Geschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  Psychologie.  Von  MAX  DESSOIR. 
Zweite,  vollig  umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Erster  Halbband.  Berlin,  Carl 
Duncker,  1897. — pp.  356. 

Der  Phddo  Platos  und  Mendelssohns.  Von  OTTO  BILTZ.  I.  D.  Ber- 
lin, Mayer  &  Miiller,  1897.  —  pp.  63. 

Saggi  di  Filosofia.  FRANCESCO  DE  SARLO.  Torino,  Carlo  Clausen, 
1897. —pp.  259. 

La  psychologic  dans  V opera  frangais.  Par  LIONEL  DAURIAC.  Paris, 
Felix  Alcan,  1897. — pp.  xxii,  164. 

La  cause  premiere  d^apres  les  donntes  experimental .  Par  EMILE 
FERRIERE.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  462. 

Je  pense,  done  je  suis.  Par  C.  PAUL  VIALLET.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 
1879-  — PP- 138- 

La  morale  de  Kant.  Par  ANDRE  CRESSON.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1897. 
—  pp.  viii,  204. 

V opposition  universelle.  Par  G.  TARDE.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1897.— 
pp.  viii,  451. 

La  modalit^  dejugement.  Par  L£ON  BRUNSCHVICG.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 
1897.  —  pp.  246. 

De  Verreur.  Par  VICTOR  BROCHARD.  Deuxieme  Edition.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  281. 


NOTES. 

SOCIAL  AND  ETHICAL  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Denmark  has  been  awarded 
in  philosophy  to  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Princeton.  His  memoir  was 
in  substance  the  work  on  "  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  of  Mental 
Development,"  announced  for  early  publication  by  The  Macmillan  Co. 
This  medal  has  some  historical  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
by  Maine  de  Biran  early  in  the  century,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  taken  by  Schopenhauer  who  competed  for  it  with  his  Grundlage  der 
Moral  in  1840.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Professor  Hoffding's 
Report  to  the  Danish  Academy.  1 

"At  the  meeting  of  Feb.  8,  1895,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Denmark  put 
in  competition  the  following  question  in  philosophy  (see  the  Comptes 
Rendues  de  rAcadtmie,  1895,  p.  22)  : 

" '  Is  it  possible  to  establish  for  the  individual  isolated  in  society  a  line 
of  conduct  drawn  entirely  from  his  personal  nature ;  and  if  such  rules  are 
possible,  what  is  their  relation  to  the  rules  which  would  be  reached  from 
the  consideration  of  society  as  a  whole  ? ' 

"  There  were  no  less  than  nine  memoirs  presented  for  the  prize,  —  four  in 
Danish,  two  in  German,  two  in  French,  and  one  in  English.  The  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  the  contestants,  taken  with  the  variety  of  nation- 
alities to  which  they  belong,  testifies  to  the  interest  which  is  felt  to-day  in 
moral  problems,  and  also,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  interest  which  this  par- 
ticular question  excited. 

"...  The  memoirs  seem  to  fall,  according  to  their  value,  into  three 
categories.  .  .  .  The  third  category  contains  a  single  memoir  which  is  free 
from  the  defects  which  diminish  the  value  of  the  others.  By  the  method 
which  it  employs,  it  throws  new  light  upon  the  solution  of  the  question  pro- 
posed and  thereby  advances  it  remarkably  toward  a  solution  ...  a  memoir 
written  in  English,  bearing  the  pseudonym  of  Socius.  This  extended  and 
profound  work  commences  with  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  individual  and  society.  Proceeding  by  observation  and  anal- 
ysis, the  author  studies  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  this  study  bears  at  once  upon  that  aspect  of  consciousness 
which  relates  to  purely  individual  existence  and  upon  that  which  relates  to 
the  society,  great  or  small,  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  Occasionally 

1  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  of  Denmark^  for  the 
year  1896  (published  May,  1897),  pp.  vii-xvii. 
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the  author  makes  contributions,  as  new  as  they  are  interesting,  to  the  psy- 
chology of  the  child,  and  proves  himself  the  same  skilful  observer  in  finding 
identical  or  analogous  movements  in  different  phases  of  conscious  life.  A 
fundamental  idea,  which  he  seeks  to  establish  by  the  aid  of  the  genetic 
method,  is  that  there  exists  a  correspondence  and  constant  relation  between  the 
purely  individual  part  of  the  consciousness  of  a  person  and  the  part  which 
develops  under  the  influence  of  society.  From  the  start,  the  conception 
which  the  individual  forms  of  his  ego  is  made  after  the  pattern  of  what  he 
learns  of  others,  or  what  he  adopts  from  others  by  imitation  ;  and  the  con- 
ceptions thus  formed  come  in  their  turn  to  determine  the  conceptions  which 
he  forms  of  others  and  the  expectation  which  he  entertains  of  them.  Or, 
to  employ  the  terminology  of  the  author,  there  exists  a  certain  reciprocity, 
or  constant  circulation,  setting  out  from  the  '  project '  (the  conception  sug- 
gested by  the  behavior  of  the  '  other ')  and  proceeding  to  the  '  subject '  (the 
conception  which  the  individual  has  of  himself),  and  from  that  in  turn  to 
the  « eject '  (the  new  thought  or  expectation  in  regard  to  the  '  other '),  and 
vice  versa.  It  is  by  this  process,  notably  through  the  influence  of  the 
1  project,'  that  what  the  author  calls  < social  heredity'  comes  into  operation. 
It  is  only  when  aided  and  corroborated  by  social  heredity,  that  the  tenden- 
cies of  physical  heredity  are  able  to  influence  in  an  important  way  the 
development  of  the  individual.  The  individual  is  a  product  of  society  rather 
than  a  social  unit.  Yet  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth,  as  the  writer  goes 
on  to  show.  For  the  individual  never  remains  passive  under  the  action  of 
the  suggestions  and  impulsions  of  the  social  environment.  It  is  not  that 
the  project  is  simply  converted  into  the  subject,  and  the  subject  into  the 
eject.  What  the  individual  adopts  he  makes  over  into  different  interpreta- 
tions and  combinations:  social  heredity  is  particularized.  Invention  ac- 
companies imitation  ;  sometimes  the  one  predominates,  sometimes  the 
other  ;  and  in  this  respect  there  are  great  differences  among  individuals. 
When  the  mind  passes  on  from  the  project  and  the  subject  to  the  eject,  it 
always  has  need  of  putting  to  proof  the  new  combinations  or  particulariza- 
tions  in  their  relation  to  actual  experience.  The  project  may  be  imposed 
as  ideal  upon  the  subject,  and  the  subject  in  its  turn,  with  its  private  partic- 
ularization,  as  ideal  upon  the  eject ;  and  it  is  through  this  relation  that 
moral  conflicts  are  rendered  possible. 

"  By  this  psychological  analysis  the  author  prepares  himself  to  treat  in 
detail  the  question  proposed.  In  the  examination  of  society,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  and  determining  its  relation  to  the  individual,  he  finds  that 
social  organizations  themselves  are  forms  and  accumulations  of  the  work  of 
individuals.  It  is  not  correct,  then,  from  the  outset,  to  make  a  fundamental 
opposition  between  the  individual  and  society.  We  have  to  distinguish,  he 
says,  two  sorts  of  social  forces  :  the  one  is  implicated  in  the  organization 
of  the  social  body  (the  laws,  customs,  manners,  and  institutions  of  society)  ; 
the  other  manifests  itself  in  the  particularizing  and  combining  activity  of 
the  individual — an  activity  which  exists  in  all  degrees  from  the  idiot  to  the 
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genius.  What  is  ordinarily  called  '  society '  is  the  generalizing  social  force  ; 
and  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  '  individual '  is  the  particularizing  social 
force.  Social  development  results  from  the  correspondence  and  agreement 
of  these  two  forces.  Individual  variations  and  particularizations  render 
possible  variations  in  the  social  organization,  if  society  is  able  to  generalize 
the  new  element  which  the  individual  variation  introduces.  But  the  indi- 
vidual variations  do  not  take  effect  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate  manner 
(this  the  author  seeks  to  demonstrate  by  a  special  psychological  and  bio- 
logical research)  ;  the  course  and  direction  of  variation  are  limited  by 
physical  and  social  heredity,  and  the  new  element,  which  is  produced  as  a 
variation,  must  itself  be  a  particularization  .of  earlier  generalizations.  In 
the  development  of  society  there  is  always  —  just  as  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  consciousness  —  a  continual  movement  between  two  poles. 

"  There  is  thus  established  an  harmonious  correspondence  and  agreement 
between  the  two  social  forces  which  are  ordinarily  held  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  —  the  individual  and  society.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  this 
agreement  is  not  always  realized.  Conflicts  in  practice  and  problems  insoluble 
in  theory  are  liable  to  arise  from  the  collision  of  the  two  social  forces.  For 
there  is  always  something  in  the  individual  which  cannot  be  generalized, 
and  something  in  society  which  cannot  be  particularized.  As  long  as  the 
normal  social  development  continues,  there  may  at  any  time  surge  up  tragic 
conflicts,  which  consist  in  moral  protests  against  the  social  order.  This 
condition  of  strain  between  the  two  social  forces  is  called  by  the  author 
*  the  ultimate  and  irreducible  antinomy  of  society.'  Between  this  antinomy 
and  reciprocal  action  in  harmony,  there  are  many  intermediate  forms. 

"  Certainly  the  question  proposed  might  be,  and  should  be,  examined 
from  more  points  of  view  than  the  author  has  done  by  his  large  use  of  the 
psychological  and  genetic  method.  But  by  the  original,  profound,  and 
penetrating  use  which  he  makes  of  this  method,  he  has  really  cleared  up 
the  notions  which  must  be  used  in  the  study  of  this  question,  and  thereby 
made  much  progress  toward  its  solution.  In  fact,  the  last  parts  of  the 
memoir,  in  which  application  is  made  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method, 
are  extremely  brief,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  comparison  with  the 
earlier  parts,  which  constitute  a  very  complete  psychological  essay.  Never- 
theless, the  author  indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  the  consequences  of 
his  researches  for  the  problem  proposed.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  develop  these  consequences  more  at  length,  however  interesting  it 
would  have  been  to  see  the  author's  talent  as  observer  and  as  analyst 
employed  in  more  extended  researches  in  ethics  and  social  science.  Tak- 
ing his  work  as  he  has  presented  it  to  us,  we  report  that,  in  view  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  is  worthy  to  receive  the 
prize  offered.  M  R  HoFFDING  (rapporteur^ 

"  Goos. 

"K.  KROMAN." 
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Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  will  deliver  the  next  series  of  Gifford 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  Edward  D.  Cope,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Cope  was  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  and  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  is  known  to  philosophical  students  from  his 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  evolution. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  in  Germany,  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg 
will  return  to  Harvard  University  in  the  autumn. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  has  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Ethel  Muir  (Ph.D.,  Cornell)  will  take  charge  of  the  work  in 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Instructor  in  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  has  been 
elected  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

A.  R.  Hill  (Ph.  D.,  Cornell)  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  E.  L.  Hinman  (Ph.  D.,  Cornell) 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Adjunct-Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
same  university. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTIONS   REGARDING  THE 
NATURE  OF    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

THE  request  of  the  editors  of  the  REVIEW  that  I  should 
give  a  short  account  of  my  fundamental  conceptions 
regarding  the  nature  of  consciousness,  affords  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  myself  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  who 
have  read  the  acute  criticisms  of  Dr.  Warner  Fite,1  and  of 
making  them  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  philosophi- 
cal basis  of  my  psychology.  Psychology,  as  the  fundamental 
'  science  of  mind,'  cannot,  any  more  than  the  science  of  the 
given  or  of  being  as  such,  avoid  the  question  regarding  the 
nature  of  consciousness;  and  on  this  account  it  is  more  closely 
related  than  the  natural  sciences  to  philosophy  as  the  universal 
science.  It  is  true  that  this  problem,  which  has  in  our  time 
become  more  and  more  the  centre  of  philosophical  interest,  is 
to  all  appearance  a  new  one  in  form  alone,  and  in  content  is 
identical  with  the  inquiry  into  '  mind,'  which  was  previously 
the  principal  philosophical  problem.  But  the  fact  that  old  prob- 
lems appear  in  new  guise,  in  every  case  signifies  more  than  a 
mere  change  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  invari- 
ably shows  in  addition  that  an  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  question,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  that 
the  problem  is  approached  in  a  better  way  and  treated  with  an 
increasing  prospect  of  success. 

1  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  July,  1896,  and  March,  1897. 
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Both  questions — What  is  mind?  and,  What  is  consciousness? 
•' —  spring  from  the  same  source.  It  is  the  same  datum  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the  terms  '  mind  '  and  '  conscious- 
ness.' But  it  is  no  accidental  circumstance  that  the  latter  word 
is,  relatively  speaking,  of  recent  origin,  and  has  not  been  in 
literary  use  more  than  two  hundred  years,  while  the  word  'mind' 
comes  down  from  the  earliest  times.  And,  moreover,  it  is  not 
by  chance  that  the  term  « consciousness  '  has  only  in  the  most 
recent  times  come  to  designate  an  individual,  and  not,  as  for- 
merly, a  characteristic  of  particular  individuals.  It  is  here  that 
the  necessary  advance  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge 
shows  itself. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  that 
datum  which  was  formerly  called  '  mind,' — and  is  now  more  fre- 
quently and,  as  it  is  thought,  more  aptly,  designated  by  the  term 
'  consciousness,' — it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  continually  the 
two  different  meanings  which  '  consciousness  '  now  has,  so  that 
when  the  word  is  used  we  may  be  certain  of  the  exact  meaning 
it  is  meant  to  convey  in  the  particular  case.  The  investigation 
of  this  datum  itself  will  then  yield  the  result  that  our  develop- 
ment, which  begins  with  the  use  of  '  consciousness  '  as  a  term 
indicative  of  a  determination  of  an  individual,  must  necessarily 
end  with  the  use  of  '  consciousness  '  as  a  term  referring  to 
a  special  kind  of  individual,  while  the  first  signification  does 
not  necessarily  fall  into  disuse.  Thus  one  says  at  first  merely, 
"An  individual  has  consciousness,"  but  afterwards  one  says  also, 
"  An  individual  is  consciousness." 

Before  we  enter  more  deeply  into  this  discussion  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reach  some  common  ground  or  starting-point  which 
is  generally  admitted,  for  without  this  an  understanding  in  this 
matter  can  scarcely  be  looked  for.  That  which  is  always  the 
given  for  us,  and  hence  is  capable  of  being  the  object  of  scientific 
investigation,  appears  either  as  individual  or  as  determination 
of  individuals  ;  in  other  words,  either  as  a  mere  '  this  '  (Einzel- 
nes)  or  as  universal.  Under  these  two  concepts  the  given  as 
such  can  without  question  be  completely  included.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  division  is  logical  and  not  real;  when  we  use  it  we 
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do  not  in  any  sense  divide  the  given  into  two  groups  which  can 
be  presented  in  isolation,  as  one  can  divide  a  flock  into  sheep 
and  goats.  For  what,  as  given,  is  determination  or  universal 
is  never  given  except  in  and  with  an  individual;  and  what,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  individual  or  particular  is  never  given  with- 
out the  universal  as  its  determination.  Thus  an  individual 
without  determination  or  universal  is  as  little  possible  or  con- 
ceivable as  a  universal  without  an  individual.  It  is  true  that 
one  can  view  the  universal  or  the  determination  of  the  individual 
under  a  special  aspect,  regard  it  'for  itself.'  One  thereby 
abstracts  from  everything  which  the  given  as  individual  offers 
in  addition,  and  on  this  account  is  justified  in  calling  the  de- 
termination '  abstract.'  But  the  individual  itself  cannot  be 
regarded  apart  from  its  determination,  for  it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  the  latter  that  it  is  given  as  this  individual  and  no  other. 

From  the  usage  of  language  there  arises  a  great  temptation 
to  speak  of  the  individual  as  '  particular,'  in  opposition  to  the 
determination  which  is  termed  '  universal.'  Thereby,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  logical  opposition  of  these  two  species  of  the 
given  is  not  clearly  brought  to  light;  nay,  it  can  even  in  this 
way  be  easily  obliterated.  'Particular'  (Besonderes)  means  that 
which  is  separated  from  everything  else  (Gesonderte).  The 
'particular'  is,  in  consequence,  not  merely  the  single  individual. 
Every  determination  is  also  particular  without  losing  its  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  '  universal.' l  Every  determination  is  in 
fact  '  particular '  not  only  in  opposition  to  everything  that  is 
individual,  but  also  in  opposition  to  every  other  determina- 
tion in  the  given  as  such.  And  if  one  could  interpret  '  partic- 
ular '  to  mean  that  which  can  be  given  for  itself  alone,  the 
individual  would  have  as  little  claim  to  this  title  as  the  deter- 
mination. For  it  is  only  to  outward  seeming  that  an  individual 
is  given  'for  itself  alone' ;  if  we  would  look  at  the  matter  in 
the  proper  light  we  should  find  that  no  individual  is  given 
without  something  else,  without  an  '  environment.'  However 
much  concentrated  attention  may  isolate  the  individual  from 
its  environment,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  particular  in  the  sense 

1  c/.  P.  453- 
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of  something  that  is  given '  for  itself  alone,'  the  individual  is 
nevertheless  present  along  with  its  environment,  consequently 
along  with  other  particulars,  i.e.,  with  other  things  separated 
off  from  it. 

If  one  chooses  a  term  for  the  individual  merely  to  express 
its  logical  opposition  to  its  determination  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
universal,  one  must  describe  the  individual  as  a  mere  'this* 
(Einzelnes).  For  to  call  the  individual  in  a  sense  the  unity  of 
several  determinations,  does  not  help  us  to  gain  a  clear  logical 
distinction  between  it  and  the  determination,  or  universal, 
since  most  determinations  themselves  appear  as  unities  of 
several  determinations.  Compare,  for  instance,  'this  rose- 
individual  '  with  '  rose,'  as  determination  of  this  individual. 

When  we  speak  of  the  individual  as  a  '  this,  and  the  deter- 
mination as  universal,  this  distinction  will  only  become  perfectly 
clear  and  certain  when  we  make  explicit  what  is  tacitly  pre- 
supposed, and  expressly  add  "  in  the  given."  If  this  addition 
be  not  made,  one  could  object  that  every  determination  is  also 
a  ' this '  as  much  as  every  individual.  We  must  recognize  the 
force  of  this  objection  if  it  is  advanced  under  the  implied 
qualification,  which  we  add,  "from  the  point  of  view  of  logic." 
Only  in  this  form  is  it  a  valid  objection,  and  the  difficulty  dis- 
appears when  we  expressly  say,  "  In  the  given  the  individual 
appears  merely  as  a 'this.'"  In  opposition  to  this  particular 
individual,  then,  we  call  the  determination  a  universal,  for, 
while  the  particular  individual  is  given  only  once  in  experience, 
i.e.,  as  a  mere  'this,'  the  determination  as  this  particular  deter- 
mination is,  or  at  all  events  can  be,  given  in  connection  with  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  individuals  at  the  same  time  or  in 
succession,  and  hence  is  common  to  all  these  individuals  (alien 
gemeiri). 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  given,  so  far  as  it  is  individ- 
ual, we  find  that  it  may  be  brought  under  two  separate  concepts, 
for  in  the  given  we  meet  the  individual  as  unchangeable  or  as 
changeable.  A  changeable  individual  is  a  thing,  e.g.,  'this 
rose/  'this  tree,'  'this  stone';  an  unchangeable  individual  is, 
for  instance,  a  separate  moment  of  'this  tree,'  etc.  The  investi- 
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gation  of  the  thing  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  unity  of 
unchangeable  individuals  which  follow  one  another  in  unbroken 
succession,  and  are  distinguished  from  one  another  solely  through 
the  particularity  (Besonderheif)  of  their  determination.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  universal  these  determinations  are  absolutely 
identical.  This  continuous  succession  of  individuals  in  them- 
selves unchangeable,  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  time- 
sections  of  the  changeable  individual,  only  through  a  subse- 
quent logical  examination  of  the  '  thing,'  which  was  already 
given  in  experience  as  a  changeable  individual.  Accordingly, 
each  one  of  these  unchangeable  individuals  is  first  formed  by 
abstraction,  and  we  can  therefore  call  these  unchangeable  in- 
dividuals of  the  thing  abstractions  and  momentary  unities  of 
the  individual  which  changes. 

If  we  again  examine  the  given  as  such,  we  may  say  that, 
logically  regarded,  it  falls  on  the  one  hand  into  the  abstract 
(i.e.,  the  universal  or  determination),  and  the  unchangeable  or 
momentary  individual ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  the  change- 
able individual,  which  we  also  call  concrete  for  the  purpose  of 
embodying  in  a  convenient  expression  the  opposition  to  all  that 
is  abstract.  The  momentary  parts  of  this  concrete  (which  form  a 
continuum  constitutive  of  an  unchangeable  individual)  differ 
from  one  another  only  in  the  particularity  (Besonder/teit)  of  their 
determinations.  Hence  its  change  consists  only  in  the  alter- 
nation of  different  modifications  (Besonderheiten)  of  the  deter- 
mination. The  thing  which  was  green  is  now  red ;  it  has  therefore 
altered  in  respect  to  its  color.  That  is,  the  particularity  of  its 
determination,  color,  is  different  from  the  former  one ;  is  red 
instead  of  green.  As  regards  the  universal  in  its  determination, 
however,  its  momentary  unities  are  identical,  for  in  all  moments 
of  its  being  the  thing  has  '  color.'  Since,  therefore,  we  can 
only  talk  of  a  change  in  the  given  when  there  is  an  alternation 
in  the  modifications  of  its  determination,  it  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  change,  either  of  the  determination  itself  or 
of  the  momentary  individual  ;  so  that  one  is  justified  in  declar- 
ing that  everything  that  is  abstract  is  unchangeable,  and  thus 
stands  over  against  the  concrete,  i.e.,  the  changeable  individual, 
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as  its  logical  opposite.  Of  course  we  retain  the  ordinary  forms 
of  speech  by  which  we  talk  of  the  color,  quantity,  motion, 
warmth,  etc.,  as  changing,  but  we  add  that  these  expressions 
are  only  abbreviated  forms  of  the  statement  that  'the  thing 
changes  in  color,  quantity,  motion,  and  warmth.' 

The  particular  datum  which  is  designated  by  the  term  'con- 
sciousness '  when,  for  instance,  we  say  that  '  man  has  conscious- 
ness/ has  evidently  the  character  of  a  determination,  and 
therefore  of  a  universal.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
phrase  'we  have  consciousness,'  for  it  is  evident  that  'con- 
sciousness '  here  means  something  that  is  common  to  us  all. 
But  'to  have  consciousness'  means  the  same  as  'to  be  conscious 
of  a  thing,  of  something.'  What  this  signifies  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  one  who  '  has  consciousness,'  and  such  a  being  will 
understand  what  is  meant  without  hesitation,  and  must  under- 
stand, for  there  is  no  other  concept  to  which  this  '  having 
consciousness '  (Bewusstseinhaben).  can  be  reduced,  and  all 
explanations  that  may  be  added  already  presuppose  that  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  understood.  We  'have  consciousness' 
when  we  sense  or  ideate.  Each  of  these  words  designates  a 
special  way  of  'having  consciousness/  and  the  particular  datum 
signified  by  the  one  differs  from  the  datum  indicated  by  the 
other  just  in  the  different  particularity  of  the  determination 
in  each  case. 

Further,  this  determination,  like  every  universal,  can  only  be 
given  in  an  individual.  But  before  we  come  to  an  understand- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  individual  which  has  consciousness  as 
its  determination,  we  must  examine  more  closely  the  two  examples 
already  cited  of  different  species  of  this  determination,  namely, 
sense  and  idea.  '  To  sense '  and  '  to  ideate '  mean  the  same  as 
*  to  have  sensations/  and  'to  have  ideas/  but  if  we  do  not  keep 
clearly  in  mind  this  identity  in  meaning,  the  belief  easily  creeps 
in  that  'to  have  sensations/  and  'to  have  ideas/  do  not  indicate 
particular  forms  of  '  having  consciousness.'  Consequently  the 
impression  arises  that  they  are  not  divisions  of  the  concept 
'  having  consciousness/  and  that  '  sensation  '  and  '  idea  '  do  not 
designate  particular  forms  of  the  universal  determination,  con- 
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sciousness ;  but  that  in  the  phrase  '  to  have  sensations  and 
ideas/  the  '  have  '  by  itself  means  already  as  much  as  '  to  have 
consciousness ' ;  and  *  sensation  '  and  '  idea  '  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  when  we  '  have  sensations  and  ideas,'  consciousness  has  at 
last  gained  a  new  particular  determination.  Hence  they  come 
to  be  regarded  as  accidental  determinations,  whose  presence  is 
not  essential.  The  last  opinion  is  met  with  in  those  psycholo- 
gists who  speak  of  *  conscious  '  and  '  unconscious  '  sensations 
and  ideas.  In  this  way,  however,  the  whole  conception  of  the 
determination,  consciousness,  is  distorted,  for  the  latter  is  made 
an  accidental  determination  of  sensations  and  ideas.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  regard  these  as  particular  determinations  of  the 
universal,  consciousness.  We  here  touch  upon  a  fundamental 
contradiction  in  the  psychology  of  to-day. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  or  not  the  datum  which 
we  call  sensation  and  idea  is  individual.  Take  for  example 
the  sensation  of  color,  bright-red.  Our  question  is :  Is  this 
sensation  concrete,  that  is,  is  it  a  changeable  individual  ? 
This  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  if  the  sensation 
dark-red,  for  instance,  appears  in  the  next  moment,  we  can- 
not with  scientific  exactitude  say  that  bright-red  has  changed 
into  dark-red.  On  the  contrary  we  must  rather  affirm  that 
dark-red  is  given  as  a  particular  sensation  in  place  of  bright- 
red.  It  is  true  that  both  are  sensations  of  color  and  thus 
identical  in  their  universal  determination,  color  ;  but  this 
identity,  even  under  the  added  supposition  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cession of  the  sensations,  does  not  justify  us  in  speaking  of  a 
change  of  bright-red  into  dark-red.  And  certainly  no  one  would 
use  this  expression  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense.  Nevertheless 
many  will  continue  to  insist  that  the  sensation  is  the  individual, 
though  an  unchangeable  individual.  In  our  opinion,  however, 
this  contention  can  be  easily  overthrown.  If  any  one  imagines 
that  the  sensation  bright-red  which  here  and  now  makes  its 
appearance,  is  yet  unquestionably  a  mere  '  this '  (Einzelnes) 
which  can  only  be  given  once,  he  tacitly  assumes  that  the 
'here'  and  the  'now"  are  determinations  which  belong  to 
bright-red  itself.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
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experience  and  cannot  be  maintained.  That  it  is  given  here 
and  now  in  no  wise  belongs  to  the  sensation  bright-red  as  such  ; 
hence  for  the  latter  and  its  particular  nature  time  and  space, 
though  always  present,  are  of  no  importance.  This  is  a  single 
but  most  effective  consideration,  which  unfortunately  is  left 
out  of  account  by  the  opposite  side.  If  it  is  given  due  weight, 
it  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  given  which  we 
call  '  sensation '  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  individual,  since  it 
can  be  given  at  the  same  time  in  different  places  and  in  one 
place  at  different  times,  and  is  thus  a  universal.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  '  this '  (Einzelnes),  i.e.,  as  some- 
thing which  can  only  be  given  once.  What  holds  for  sensation 
holds  for  ideation.  The  latter  also  is  not  an  individual,  either 
changeable  or  unchangeable ;  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  universal, 
i.e.,  a  determination  of  an  individual. 

There  is  a  prominent  school  of  psychological  thinkers  which 
is  guilty  of  overlooking  this  fundamental  principle,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  many  psychologists,  misled  doubtless  to  some 
extent  by  an  inaccurate  terminology,  regard  sensation  and  idea 
as  psychical  individuals,  and  employ  them  in  psychology  in  the 
same  manner  as  atoms  and  molecules  are  used  in  natural 
science.  The  reluctance  to  assume  a  '  soul '  as  a  particular  in- 
dividual, a  reluctance  for  which  David  Hume  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble, contributes  to  bring  about  the  result  that  sensation  and 
idea  are  treated  as  psychical  individuals,  even  by  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  willing  to  regard  them  as  particular  aspects 
of  a  more  general  determination.  But  however  much  we  may 
respect  Hume's  acute  investigations,  we  cannot  admit  that 
in  the  question  regarding  the  soul  he  has  given  the  right 
answer,  and  on  this  point  has  indicated  the  right  standpoint 
for  psychological  inquiry.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  deny  that 
the  psychologists  who  adopt  the  Humian  standpoint  and  treat 
sensation  and  idea  as  if  they  were  psychical  individuals,  can 
produce  valuable  scientific  results  in  matters  of  detail.  The 
facts  declare  strongly  and  unmistakably  that  they  can.  Psy- 
chological investigation  is  in  this  respect  on  the  same  footing 
as  physical  science,  which  has  worked  to  advantage  with 
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'  motion  '  as  if  it  were  a  concrete  individual  whose  changes 
had  to  be  determined.  And  yet  in  both  cases  that  which  has 
been  the  object  of  scientific  research  (sensation  in  the  one 
case,  motion  in  the  other)  is  not  in  truth  an  individual,  not 
even  an  abstract  unchangeable  individual,  but  in  all  cases 
solely  and  simply  a  universal,  i.e.,  a  determination  of  an  indi- 
vidual; and  the  so-called  changes  of  sensation  or  of  motion  are 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  series  of  various  successive  sensations  or 
motions  of  an  individual  that  changes. 

What  we  seek  to  establish,  therefore,  in  regard  to  sensation 
and  idea  is  not  opposed,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  the  scien- 
tific results  of  special  investigations  which  were  carried  on 
under  the  assumption  that  sensation  and  idea  were  individuals. 
We  can  and  do  admit  these  results  without  hesitation.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  the  point  of  view  here  put  for- 
ward with  regard  to  sensation  and  idea  in  general  can  be  united 
with  the  results  in  question,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  general 
psychological  position  in  place  of  the  one  inherited  from  Hume, 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  facts,  since  it  regards  as  an 
individual  that  which  really  is  a  determination  of  an  individual. 

If  sensation  and  idea  are  not  really  individuals,  they  must,  if 
they  are  given  at  all,  be  determinations  of  an  individual.  But 
there  still  remains  the  question  how  that  which  is  known  to 
us  as  the  determination,  'consciousness,'  is  logically  related  to 
these  determinations.  In  other  words,  is  consciousness  a  par- 
ticular aspect  (Besonderheif]  or  in  some  sense  a  determination 
(characteristic)  belonging  to  sensation  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  is 
sensation,  etc.,  a  special  determination,  a  particular  aspect  of 
consciousness.  If  consciousness  were  a  special  aspect  of  sensa- 
tion, besides  '  conscious '  sensation  there  would  also  be  given 
sensation  of  another  sort  which  would  not  have  the  determina- 
tion consciousness,  and  accordingly  ought  to  be  called  '  uncon- 
scious '  sensation.  Many  psychologists,  of  course,  will  adopt 
the  same  logical  standpoint  as  we  do,  and  emphatically  deny 
the  existence  of  unconscious  sensation  ;  from  the  others,  who 
cling  to  this  conception  of  the  unconscious,  we  must  demand 
that  unconscious  sensation  be  characterized  in  such  a  way  that 
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we  have  before  us,  in  that  peculiar  positive  particularity 
(Besonderheit}  which  alone  can  give  meaning  and  scientific 
justification  to  the  negative  title  'unconscious/  that  which  is 
not  itself  given.  They  cannot,  however,  meet  the  demand, 
for  one  cannot  imagine  what  sort  of  a  particular  character 
(Besonderheit)  the  sensation  which  is  not  conscious  should 
possess  in  opposition  to  the  sensation  characterized  by  the 
alleged  particular  character,  consciousness.  Without  this 
positive  particularity  the  <  unconscious  '  sensation  could  not 
exist  as  another  particular  sensation  alongside  of  the  sensation 
that  we  know  (i.e.,  the  conscious  sensation).  The  merely 
negative  term  '  unconscious/  apart  from  the  positive  back- 
ground, tells  us  absolutely  nothing.  To  maintain  that  the  par- 
ticular character  of  this  alleged  sensation  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  have  consciousness,  does  not  extricate  one  from  the 
difficulty,  but  makes  the  entanglement  worse.  For  now  the 
question  immediately  arises  :  What  is  a  sensation  from  which 
consciousness  is  lacking  ?  It  must  in  some  way  be  charac- 
terized for  us,  in  opposition  to  conscious  sensation,  through 
something  positive,  in  order  that  we  can  comprehend  it  as 
something  definite.  Those  who  introduce  the  word  '  uncon- 
scious' into  psychology  do  not  consider  this,  and  they  attach  the 
term  to  such  concepts  as  sensation  and  idea,  which  are  given  us 
immediately  only  in  consciousness.  They  are  not  aware  that 
they  merely  affix  an  empty  word  to  those  conceptions,  without 
thereby,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  separating  or  being  able  to  sepa- 
rate, even  for  their  own  comprehension,  the  concepts  sensation 
and  idea,  etc.,  from  the  concept  '  consciousness.' 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  those  philosophers  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  logic  and  fact  alike,  find  consciousness  only  a  par- 
ticular aspect  of  determinations,  must  cling  to  the  fiction  of 
unconscious  sensations  and  perceptions,  since  without  this 
contradictory  opposition  they  cannot  rationally  maintain  their 
view  of  consciousness.  The  fact  that  they  imagine  to  have 
gained  more  than  a  verbal  opposition  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'unconscious/  may  be  explained  to  a  large  extent  by  means  of 
the  custom  already  mentioned  of  regarding  sensations  and 
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ideas  as  individuals  and  treating  them  as  things.  For  it 
seems  very  natural  that  sensations  and  ideas  are  given  in  the 
same  way  as  things,  that  at  one  time  they  are  conscious  and 
at  another  time  unconscious.  The  tree  before  me  has  the 
determination  consciousness,  i.e.,  is  for  me  a  conscious  fact, 
when  it  is  present  to  me  in  sensation  or  idea  ;  and  again  does 
not  have  this  determination,  i.e.,  is  not  for  me  a  conscious 
fact,  when  it  is  not  so  present.  In  the  same  way,  these  psy- 
chologists imagine,  sensation,  etc.,  may  be  conscious  or  un- 
conscious. Hence  they  think  themselves  justified  in  talking 
of  '  conscious  '  and  '  unconscious '  sensation.  Whoever,  then, 
bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  given  sensation,  etc.,  is  not 
individual  but  universal,  and  yet  maintains  that  consciousness 
is  a  particular  aspect  of  sensation,  clings  nevertheless  to  the 
analogy  of  the  '  thing.'  He  reasons  as  follows  :  as  the  univer- 
sal of  a  thing,  e.g.,  weight,  color,  etc.,  can  be  both  '  conscious ' 
and  '  unconscious,'  so  can  these  two  attributes  be  ascribed  to 
sensation  as  possible  particular  aspects  of  it. 

To  dispel  the  illusion  in  which  many  psychologists  of  to-day 
rest,  it  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  press  the  question  what 
meaning  can  really  be  attached  to  an  unconscious  sensation, 
as  something  which  is  given  in  general  (als  Gegebenes  iiber- 
haupt}.  In  other  words,  we  must  ask  what  a  sensation  is, 
when  we  leave  out  of  account  the  fact  that  it  is  present  in 
my  consciousness  or  in  that  of  some  other  individual.  What 
is  left  of  the  sensation  '  red,'  for  example,  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  We  cannot  fall  back  on  the  assumed  analogy  with 
the  '  thing,'  for  at  this  stage  it  is  only  possible  and  permis- 
sible to  deal  with  that  which  is  itself  under  examination.  We 
must  say  therefore  that  nothing  is  left  when  consciousness  is 
taken  away  from  sensation.  But  "  Stop  ! "  we  hear  some  of 
our  opponents  exclaim,  who,  grasping  hopefully  at  the  straw 
which  still  remains,  declare  that  unconscious  sensation  and 
idea  are  physiological  states  of  the  brain.  But  this  explanation 
is  also  a  vain  labor  of  love,  for  a  (conscious)  sensation  *  red  '  is 
not  in  any  sense  itself  a  conscious  brain  state  ;  and  if  it  were, 
if  the  sensation  '  red '  and  a  conscious  brain  state  were  identi- 
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cal,  our  opponents  would  still  find  themselves  confronted  with 
a  dilemma.  For  either  one  and  the  same  datum  is,  as  con- 
scious, a  sensation  of  red,  as  unconscious,  a  brain  state,  —  in 
which  case  one  could  no  longer  talk  of  '  conscious '  and  « un- 
conscious '  sensations  of  red,  but  only,  and  that  pleonastically, 
of  '  conscious '  sensation,  —  or,  if  it  is  still  possible  to  speak  of 
4  conscious '  and  « unconscious '  sensation  of  red,  and  the  '  un- 
conscious '  means  a  brain  state,  it  must  be  assumed  that  this 
brain  state  can  possess  the  determination  consciousness  in  a 
twofold  manner,  can  as  conscious  be  present  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner, as  sensation  of  red  and  at  the  same  time  also  as  gray 
brain  matter  which  must  be  identical  with  the  sensation  itself. 
We  see  ourselves  here  involved  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  contra- 
diction and  confusion,  and  the  conviction  must  now  force  itself 
upon  us  that  it  is  contrary  to  facts  and  to  reason  alike,  to 
explain  consciousness  as  a  particular  aspect  of  sensation,  idea, 
etc.,  and  in  consequence  to  maintain  the  existence  of  '  uncon- 
scious '  sensation,  etc. 

Although  we  cannot,  without  falling  into  the  grossest  con- 
tradiction, regard  consciousness  as  a  particular  aspect  of  that 
universal  which  we  know  as  sensation,  idea,  etc.,  still  the  view  is 
not  at  the  same  time  excluded  that  it  is  itself  a  determination  or 
characteristic  of  sensation,  idea,  etc.,  and  that  in  consequence 
'  conscious  sensation '  is  in  every  respect  a  pleonastic  expression 
for  sensation  pure  and  simple.  Indeed  this  is  the  very  opinion 
which  those  would  maintain  who  cannot  regard  reason  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  psychical  unconscious ;  they  take  their  stand 
on  the  principle  that  whenever  sensation,  idea,  feeling,  etc.,  is 
present,  consciousness  is  there,  i.e.,  something  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  This  brings  us  back  to  our  previous  contention  that 
'  to  have  sensation '  is  not  the  same  as  '  to  have  consciousness 
of  sensation,'  if  this  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  *  having  con- 
sciousness' is  something  added  for  the  first  time  to  sensation 
as  a  new  determination;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  'having 
consciousness  of  being  operated  on.'  It  must  rather  be  takea 
to  imply  'having  a  particular  kind  of  consciousness.'  If,  there- 
fore, consciousness  is  once  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  universal 
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determination,  sensation  and  idea,  or  what  is  now  obviously  the 
same  thing,  '  to  sense '  and  <  to  ideate,'  cannot  be  otherwise 
regarded  than  as  a  particular  mode  of  this  universal  determina- 
tion, i.e.,  as  a  particular  form  of  consciousness. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  first  result  of  our  investigation,  that 
consciousness  in  the  sense  of  a  determination  cannot  be  a  par- 
ticular form  of  a  general  determination,  but  can  truly  be  only  a 
universal  determination  ;  consequently,  that  all  phenomena  or 
facts  of  consciousness  are  not  in  any  sense  consciousness  as  a 
particularity,  but  rather  are  themselves  the  particular  forms  of 
consciousness.  Consciousness  is  thus  the  general  concept, 
while  sensation,  idea,  feeling,  etc.,  are  its  subdivisions. 

Still  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  consciousness  is  not  there- 
by completely  solved.  Sensation,  idea,  etc.,  as  we  have  shown, 
cannot  be  other  than  determinations,  consequently  are  as  uni- 
versals  opposed  to  the  individual  or  the  <  this  '  (Einzelnes),  and 
consciousness,  whose  subdivisions  they  constitute,  must  likewise 
be  universal.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  for  us  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  individual  whose  determination  is  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore  to  seek  the  individual  which  has  that  con- 
scious something  which  we  know  as  sensation,  idea,  etc.,  or 
which,  to  put  it  briefly,  'has  consciousness.' 

At  the  outset  we  here  call  attention  once  more  to  our  general 
presupposition  that  the  given  which  we  investigate  is  a  world 
of  particular  concrete  existences.  Hence  that  which  after  our 
investigation  appears  in  this  world  of  ours  as  particular  (whether 
it  be  as  momentary  individual,  or  momentary  unity  of  con- 
crete things)  must  gain  this  character  for  us  through  our 
abstracting  thought,  and  therefore  can  be  rightly  termed 
'  abstract '  in  opposition  to  the  underlying  concrete.  Hence,  if 
we  are  to  understand  it  as  given,  we  must  recognize  what 
appears  in  this  world  as  abstract  in  its  relation  of  dependence 
on  a  concrete,  and  accordingly  seek  to  establish  it  as  a  deter- 
mination of  the  concrete  individual  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
is  the  case  also  with  consciousness  regarded  as  a  universal 
determination  whose  particulars  are  sensation,  idea,  feeling, 
If  we  could  not  find  an  individual  whose  determination 
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this  consciousness  is,  the  datum  which  we  would  express  by 
the  word  '  consciousness '  would  be,  in  its  character  as  a  given, 
wholly  incomprehensible.  Now  nothing  seems  easier  than  to 
find  such  an  individual.  Man  has  consciousness;  more  specifi- 
cally he  has  sensation,  idea,  feeling,  etc.  He  is  therefore  the 
individual  of  whom  we  are  in  search.  This  whole  question 
seems  thereby  settled,  for  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  consider 
what  other  kinds  of  individuals  there  may  be  who  also  possess 
this  determination. 

Taking  for  granted  then  that  consciousness  is  a  determina- 
tion of  man,  it  must  certainly  —  and  all  will  agree  on  this  point 
—  be  a  particular  determination  alongside  of  that  which  we 
express  by  the  word  '  body,'  or  by  the  phrase  '  corporeal  deter- 
mination/ The  materialistic  conception  as  such,  according 
to  which  consciousness  is  a  determination  of  the  individual's 
human  body,  may  be  regarded  as  untenable,  and  may  therefore 
be  left  out  of  account.  So  far  as  sensation,  idea,  etc.,  signify, 
for  the  individual  who  has  consciousness,  a  particular  form  of 
this  consciousness,  we  can,  as  we  have  shown,  call  this  conscious- 
ness the  universal  determination  of  individuals,  and  sensation 
and  idea  can  be  named  in  opposition  to  it  particular  determina- 
tions. But  then  we  must  demand  apparently  that  the  conscious 
individual  we  are  in  search  of,  if  it  does  not  at  all  times  mani- 
fest every  single  one  of  these  particular  determinations,  must 
still  in  every  moment  have  one  of  these,  since  consciousness  is 
its  universal  determination.  But,  supposing  that  man  is  the 
individual  in  question,  can  we  maintain  that  this  is  always  the 
case  with  him  ?  Does  man  always  have  consciousness  ?  Expe- 
rience and  the  record  of  experience  preserved  in  language  ren- 
der an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  impossible.  The 
phrases  '  he  lost  consciousness,'  '  he  was  without  consciousness,' 
'  he  regained  consciousness '  are  in  common  use  ;  and  appar- 
ently express  an  indubitable  fact.  We  say,  '  consciousness 
is  not  always  present,  it  disappears,  and  comes  back  again ' ; 
and  despite  this  the  individual,  whose  determination  has  just 
been  asserted  to  be  consciousness,  apparently  continues  to  exist. 
How  shall  we  extricate  ourselves  from  this  contradiction  ? 
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In  accordance  with  the  usage  of  language,  'man'  here  evi- 
dently signifies  a  separate  concrete  or  changeable  individual,  and 
it  is  implied  that  just  as  there  is  an  alternation  in  the  particular 
conscious  determinations,  so  there  is  an  alternation  in  the  par- 
ticular bodily  determinations.  But  at  every  moment  of  man's 
existence  body  as  determination  is  present.  If  the  temporal 
succession  of  bodily  determinations  did  not  form  a  continuous 
but  an  interrupted  sequence,  we  could  not  talk  of  one  individual 
as  the  possessor  of  these  determinations;  the  being  of  a  con- 
crete individual  possessing  corporeal  determination  must  in  this 
respect  form  a  continuum  of  particular  bodily  momentary  uni- 
ties, which  we  here  call  the  particular  momentary  individuals  of 
the  '  body.'  The  abstract  momentary  unities  of  the  changing 
individual  are  identical  in  the  universal  determination,  and 
differ  only  in  particular  forms  of  this  determination.  Every 
change  of  an  individual  in  the  given  as  such,  shows  this  identity 
and  this  difference  of  his  particular  abstract  momentary  unities. 
It  is  easy  at  this  point  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  identity  in 
the  universal  determination,  which  the  various  abstract  momen- 
tary unities  of  a  concrete  individual  exhibit,  is  an  important 
and  absolutely  indispensable  moment,  if  we  are  to  speak  with 
full  justification  of  a  concrete  individual.  If  this  identity  were 
absent  even  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  different  momentary  uni- 
ties, we  could  not,  despite  their  temporal  continuity,  group  the 
latter  together  and  regard  them  as  constituting  one  thing. 

We  leave  this  point  for  the  most  part  out  of  account  if  we 
attempt  to  understand  consciousness  as  a  determination  of 
'man,'  and  think  ourselves  able  despite  everything  to  hold 
fast  to  the  individual  '  man '  and  to  consciousness  as  one  of  his 
determinations,  even  when  the  individual  shows  momentary 
aspects  in  which  the  determination  'consciousness'  does  not 
appear.  We  imagine  thereby  a  concrete  <  man '  of  whom  a 
particular  change  consists  in  this,  that  the  determination 
.  consciousness  is  wanting  at  one  moment,  while  at  a  former 
time  in  his  existence  it  was  present.  Consciousness  would 
not  in  that  caSe  be  a  universal  determination  of  man,  and 
it  must  logically  be  regarded  as  a  particular  mode  of  some 
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universal  determination  of  man,  which  must  be  imagined  to 
alternate  with  another  particular  mode  of  the  universal  deter- 
mination if,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  '  man  is  without 
consciousness/  But  this  brings  back  the  difficulty  already 
mentioned  in  aggravated  form,  the  difficulty  of  pointing  out 
in  the  individual  the  universal  determination  of  which  con- 
sciousness is  a  particular  mode.  And  the  second  difficulty 
also  appears,  that  of  finding  out  the  other  mode  of  the  required 
universal  determination  which  alternates  with  the  alleged  par- 
ticular mode,  consciousness.  The  first  difficulty  must  speedily 
lead  to  the  admission  that  a  universal  determination  of  which 
consciousness  could  be  the  particular  mode  cannot  be  discovered. 
The  second  difficulty  some  believe  they  can  overcome  by  the 
assertion  that  what  takes  the  place  of  consciousness  is  simply 
unconsciousness,  i.e.,  the  lack,  the  absence,  the  not-being  of 
consciousness.  But,  unfortunately,  in  irreconcilable  opposition 
to  this  stands  the  fact  that  not-being  can  never  appear  in  place 
of  a  determination  of  the  individual.  This  is  an  axiomatic  fun- 
damental principle  with  which  all  thinking  and  knowledge  of 
the  concrete  given  stands  or  falls.  Hence  the  assertion  that 
in  the  human  individual  the  unconscious  (not-con sciousness) 
can  alternate  with  consciousness,  has  absolutely  no  meaning. 
It  is  a  mere  play  upon  words  which  may  perhaps  conceal  the 
difficulty  from  purblind  eyes,  but  in  fact  leaves  it  just  where  it 
was  before.  Since  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  discover  any- 
thing positive  which,  on  the  supposition  that  consciousness  is 
only  a  particular  aspect  of  an  unknown  determination  of  indi- 
viduals, could  be  imagined  to  exist  in  the  individual  as  the  other 
particular  mode  which  must  take  the  place  of  the  former  when 
it  is  absent,  the  second  difficulty  must  also  extort  the  frank 
admission  that,  since  the  absolutely  indispensable  particular 
mode  cannot  be  found,  consciousness  is  obviously  not  the  par- 
ticular aspect  of  some  universal  determination,  but  must  itself 
be  a  universal  determination.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
indubitable  result  of  the  inquiry  we  have  just  completed.  Since 
consciousness  as  determination  is  a  universal  determination  of 
the  individual,  we  can  understand  why  it  should  be  labor  lost  to 
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regard  it  as  a  particular  mode  of  a  universal  determination,  and 
to  place  another  mode  alongside  of  it  in  order  to  explain  the 
fact  that  'man  loses  consciousness.' 

If  now,  on  the  one  hand,  consciousness  as  determination  can 
be  only  a  universal  determination  of  an  individual,  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nevertheless  meaning  in  the  expressions, 
'man  has  a  body  and  has  consciousness,'  'man  loses  conscious- 
ness,' we  on  our  side,  in  order  to  uphold  both,  must  seek  another 
solution.  Since  the  '  man  '  who  loses  consciousness  does  not 
therefore  possess  this  as  his  universal  determination,  and  hence 
cannot  be  the  individual  which  the  universal  determination 
consciousness  necessarily  requires,  we  cannot  regard  the  given 
which  we  call  '  man  '  as  a  single  individual,  but  rather  as  a 
peculiar  conjunction  (Zusammen)  of  two  individuals,  as  a  con- 
junction of  two  concrete  individuals,  one  of  whom  possesses 
consciousness  as  its  universal  determination.  We  do  not  have 
far  to  seek  for  the  other  individual  which,  along  with  the  con- 
scious individual,  constitutes  the  given  we  call  '  man ' ;  it  is  the 
human  body.  That  conjunction  to  which  the  name  'man  '  is 
attached  is  not,  however,  an  indissoluble  one.  If  it  were,  con- 
sciousness could  without  any  difficulty  be  termed  the  universal 
determination  of  man.  But  in  that  case,  again;  we  could  not  use 
the  expression,  'man  loses  consciousness.'  If,  to  justify  this  ex- 
pression, we  regard  the  conjunction  of  corporeal  with  conscious 
individual  as  a  separable  one,  we  can  give  an  intelligible  mean- 
ing to  the  two  forms  of  speech,  '  man  has  body  and  has  con- 
sciousness,' 'man  loses  consciousness  and  regains  it.'  In  the 
one  case  '  man '  is  characterized  as  a  combination  of  two  entirely 
different  individuals;  in  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  what  we  say 
is  that  this  particular  combination  at  a  given  moment  no  longer 
exists,  and  then  again  exists.  It  is  true  that  in  the  statement, 
'man  loses  consciousness  and  regains  it,'  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  materialism  which  sees  in  body  the  true  being  of  man, 
and  hence  is  inclined  to  regard  man  himself  as  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  not  as  the  peculiar  conjunction  of  two  absolutely 
disparate  individuals.  This,  however,  can  only  commend  itself 
to  those  who  forget  the  axiomatic  truth  that,  if  the  individual 
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itself  is  to  continue  to  exist,  in  place  of  the  determination  of  an 
individual  the  absolute  non-being  of  this  determination  cannot 
be  substituted.  The  succeeding  determination  must  always  be 
one  which,  at  bottom  identical  with  the  former,  differs  from  it 
only  in  a  particular  aspect. 

If  this  truth  be  forgotten,  and  consciousness  be  regarded  in 
consequence  as  a  peculiar  determination  of  the  individual  *  man  ' 
(not  of  course  as  an  essential  and  permanent,  but  as  an  acci- 
dental determination,  i.e.,  one  that  now  exists  in  the  individual 
and  at  another  time  does  not),  then  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
human  body  will  be  taken  for  the  true  individual  which  the 
term  'man'  denotes,  and  consciousness  will  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  determination  of  the  individual  which  the  latter  at  one 
time  possesses  and  again  does  not.  To  fall  into  this  shame- 
faced materialism  is  inevitable  for  those  who  transgress  against 
the  principle  that  change  in  an  individual  is  always  merely  a 
change  in  the  particularity  of  his  universal  determination,  but 
never  an  alternation  of  being  and  non-being  of  a  determination. 
It  is  true  that  we  can,  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  experience, 
speak  of  the  alternation  of  being  and  non-being  in  the  individ- 
ual, but  we  can  never  use  this  language  in  reference  to  the 
alternations  of  a  determination.  In  the  latter  case  the  alterna- 
tion is  an  impossibility,  but  in  the  former  it  is  not  a  change  in 
the  individual,  but  rather  a  coming  into  existence  and  a  ceasing 
to  be  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

But  since  consciousness  as  determination  can  alone  be  the 
universal  determination  of  an  individual,  man,  who  'loses 
consciousness,'  as  we  popularly  express  it,  cannot  be  the 
individual  we  are  in  search  of  as  the  bearer  of  consciousness. 
We  must  therefore  seek  elsewhere  for  this  particular  individual 
whose  determination  consciousness  is.  But  since  man  'has 
consciousness,'  as  the  saying  goes,  and  since  the  human  body 
as  such  alone  corresponds  fully  to  the  conception  of  a  particu- 
lar individual,  we  can  harmonize  these  two  facts  only  by  regard- 
ing man  as  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  two  particular  individuals, 
namely  body  and  that  individual  which  has  consciousness  as 
its  universal  determination.  In  obedience  to  the  f>cU-  tber^ 
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fore,  we  interpret  the  statement  '  man  has  consciousness  '  to 
mean  that  to  man  belongs  a  body  and  also  another  particular 
individual  which  exhibits  consciousness  as  its  universal  deter- 
mination. But  this  expression,  rightly  understood,  can  only  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  particular  individual  which  belongs  to 
man  and  has  consciousness  as  its  universal  determination,  is 
not  present  at  the  moment  ;  whence  it  follows  that  at  this 
moment  man  also  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  only  the 
human  body.  We  say,  it  is  true,  that  '  the  man  lost  conscious- 
ness,' though  strictly  speaking  this  is  correct  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  individual  whose  universal  determination  is  con- 
sciousness. The  man  as  the  conjunction  of  that  individual 
and  the  permanent  body  is  obviously  no  longer  in  existence. 
If  one  nevertheless  still  uses  the  word  '  man '  in  this  expression, 
one  must  then  to  be  logical  mean  the  body,  and  hence  believe 
that  '  the  body  lost  consciousness.'  We  must  not,  therefore, 
interpret  this  expression  to  mean  that  the  body  itself  suffered 
alteration,  and  exchanged  a  mode  of  one  of  its  universal  deter- 
minations for  another  ;  but  rather  that  the  body  lost  that  indi- 
vidual which  constituted  'man  '  in  conjunction  with  itself,  and 
thereby  as  a  matter  of  course  was  no  longer  accompanied  by 
consciousness,  which  is  the  universal  determination  of  the  latter. 
This  individual  whose  universal  determination  must  be  con- 
sciousness, obviously  cannot  be  a  second  body,  or  any  other 
'thing,'  i.e.,  corporeal  individual.  We  cannot  conceive  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  given  without  that  which  is  its  universal  determi- 
nation, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  body  or  thing  as  such  is 
given  as  an  individual  without  the  determination  consciousness. 
Since  we  find  in  the  given  no  other  universal  determination 
than  corporeality  and  consciousness,  and  the  former  is  the 
one  universal  determination  of  the  thing,  the  latter  remains  as 
the  universal  determination  of  that  other  individual  belonging 
to  man  of  which  we  are  in  search.  This  we  can  call  the  'con- 
sciousness-individual,' for  consciousness  is  its  sole  universal 
determination.  The  objection  may  be  urged  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  an  individual  which  has  corporeality  as  its  universal 
determination,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  possesses  conscious- 
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ness  as  its  universal  determination.  But  even  if  an  individual 
could  be  proved  to  exist  which  exhibited  corporeality  and  con- 
sciousness as  its  two  universal  determinations,  this  would  not 
affect  the  necessary  assumption  of  a  pure  consciousness-indi- 
vidual in  man  alongside  of  the  bare  thing-individual.  This 
assumption  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  expressed  in  the 
statement,  *  the  man  lost  consciousness.'  We  should  then 
have  three  species  of  individuals  to  distinguish  :  consciousness- 
individual,  thing-individual,  and  that  which  is  at  the  same  time 
both  consciousness-  and  thing-individual.  We  hold,  it  is  true, 
that  this  third  kind  of  individual  is  inconceivable  and  self-con- 
tradictory, but  even  if  such  a  being  could  be  conceived,  it  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  man  is  an  individual  of  this  sort,  conceived 
after  the  Spinozistic  pattern.  This  view  is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  man  loses  consciousness,  while  his  corporeal  determination, 
i.e.,  his  body,  is  still  present.  For  a  more  detailed  treatment 
of  this  question  regarding  the  consciousness-individual,  Spinoz- 
ism,  and  parallelism,  I  must  refer  to  my  Lehrbuch  der  allge- 
meinen  Psychologies 

Man  is  unquestionably  not  one  individual  but  a  peculiar 
conjunction  of  two  individuals,  a  body  and  a  consciousness- 
individual.  The  latter,  whose  sole  determination  is  that  it  has 
consciousness,  can  therefore  itself  be  called  a  consciousness, 
if  we  give  the  word  '  consciousness  '  the  signification  which  it 
now  usually  possesses.  We  can  now  say  that  what  has  con- 
sciousness must  be  an  individual  and  indeed  a  consciousness  ; 
and,  conversely,  what  is  consciousness  must  have  a  universal 
determination,  and  this  is  consciousness. 

We  have  now  the  whole  development  of  the  word  'con- 
sciousness '  before  us,  and  we  see  that  in  the  end  '  conscious- 
ness '  necessarily  comes  to  signify  a  particular  individual  which 
is  sharply  distinguished  from  thing-individual,  and  is  usually 
called  '  immaterial '  in  order  to  bring  out  this  distinction. 
One  must  not,  however,  interpret  this  negative  designation  to 
imply  anything  more  than  a  bare  denial  that  consciousness  is 
a  thing-individual.  One  must  not  extract  from  it  the  notion 

1  §§  I*.   1 6,    17,  49. 
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of  indestructibility  on  the  ground  that,  since  the  material  indi- 
vidual has  come  to  be  known  as  perishable,  corporeality  and 
destructibility  form  an  intelligible  unity,  and  accordingly  that 
incorporeality  and  indestructibility  are  rationally  connected. 
Whether  the  individual  which  is  a  consciousness  is  perishable 
or  not,  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  the  indubitable  fact  of  immateriality. 

But  though  immateriality  does  in  no  sense  involve  indestruc- 
tibility as  its  consequence,  we  can  nevertheless  maintain  that 
if  the  particular  immaterial  consciousness-individual  is  absent 
for  a  time,  its  reappearance  in  conjunction  with  the  same  body 
is  possible,  and  under  certain  conditions  will  take  place.  Herein 
lies  the  difference  between  the  immaterial  consciousness,  as 
individual,  and  the  material  thing.  The  latter  requires  that  its 
particular  abstract  momentary  unities  form  an  i^nbroken  series, 
so  that  when  it  is  for  the  shortest  period  of  time  non-existent 
its  being  is  for  all  time  at  an  end.  A  consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  cease  to  exist  as  a  particular  individual,  and  yet 
later  be  in  existence  again  as  the  same  concrete  individual :  a 
man,  as  we  say,  *  loses  consciousness,'  and  'comes  to  conscious- 
ness again.' 

We  must  think  this  particular  individual  '  consciousness,'  if 
we  would  take  into  account  and  render  intelligible  the  incon- 
testable fact  that  consciousness  regarded  as  determination  may 
in  one  and  the  same  person  appear,  disappear,  and  later  re- 
appear. For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  shown  that  the  deter- 
mination consciousness  as  itself  given  is  only  possible  as  a 
universal  determination  of  an  individual  which  is  wholly  different 
from  a  material  thing,  and  accordingly  is  itself  called  a  con- 
sciousness ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  we  have  also  proved,  in 
every  case  a  universal  determination  can  only  cease  to  be  and 
later  come  into  existence  again,  if  the  individual  to  which  it  be- 
longs ceases  to  exist  and  again  comes  into  being.  The  indisput- 
able fact  above  referred  to,  therefore,  forces  us  to  the  conception 
of  a  particular  individual,  consciousness,  which  appears  and 
again  reappears  according  as  consciousness  is  present  or  absent. 
Accordingly  temporal  continuity,  in  its  particular  abstract 
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momentary  unities,  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  'thing,'  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  the  possibility  of  this  concrete  conscious- 
ness. The  continuity  based  on  memory  takes  the  place  of  this 
temporal  continuity.1 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  any  one  who  proceeds  from  the  fact  of 
consciousness  as  a  peculiar  determination  of  the  given  as  such 
necessarily  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  man,  who  '  has  con- 
sciousness/ as  the  saying  is,  is  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  thing 
and  consciousness-individual,  i.e.,  of  body  and  soul.  Whoever 
keeps  the  fact  of  consciousness  constantly  before  him  must 
reach  the  conception  of  an  individual,  consciousness,  which  is 
entirely  different  from  body,  the  thing-individual.  He  must 
come  to  recognize  that  the  individual  which  has  consciousness  is 
just  consciousness,  and  can  be  nothing  else;  so  that  man,  who  un- 
questionably has  a  body  along  with  consciousness,  cannot  himself 
be  the  consciousness-individual.  When  we  say  of  man  that  he 
has  consciousness,  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as 
we  understand  the  statement  that  he  has  a  body.  The  body 
is  a  particular  individual,  a  thing  which  is  a  member  of  the 
peculiar  conjunction  which  constitutes  man;  the  other  member 
is,  like  the  body,  a  particular  individual,  namely,  the  concrete 
consciousness  (soul),  and  it  belongs  to  man  as  his  body  does. 

Now  this  particular  individual,  consciousness,  defines  the 
subject-matter  of  psychology,  since  it  is  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  body  and  in  continual  interaction  with  it  as  the  human 
consciousness,  and  we  are  entitled  to  leave  the  animal  con- 
sciousness out  of  account.  This  subject-matter  is,  in  the  case 
of  every  man, — or  to  speak  more  correctly,  every  human  con- 
sciousness, — given  to  himself  directly  and  without  any  mediation. 
I  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  myself,  and  I  am  a  particu- 
lar consciousness  through  the  peculiar  determination  of  myself 
as  consciousness,  namely,  through  the  perceptions,  ideas,  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  wishes  and  volitions,  which  I,  this  determi- 
nate concrete  consciousness,  have  and  experience  in  manifold 
forms  and  combinations.  j  REHMKE 

GREIFSWALD. 

1  Cf.  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Psychologie,  §  17,  pp.  1 21  ff. ;  §§  45,  46. 
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THE  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical  examination 
of  current  theories  of  emotion.  After  discussing  the 
identification  of  emotion  with  pleasure-pain  and  with  conation, 
we  shall  take  up  the  James  theory  in  its  various  forms.  We 
shall  then  deal  with  the  view  that  excitement  is  emotion,  or,  at 
all  events,  an  essential  element  of  it ;  and  finally  consider  the 
theory  that  emotion  is  explicable  in  terms  of  pleasure-pain  and 
cognition.  It  is  not  possible  to  classify  the  various  theories  in 
a  perfectly  systematic  way,  but  under  the  heads  we  have  given 
the  views  of  the  different  writers  can  be  arranged  conveniently 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  exposition,  and  with  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy.  In  this  article,  as  in  the  previous  one,  the 
argument  would  be  clearer  if  the  term  '  emotion  '  were  less 
ambiguous.  Several  states  usually  classed  as  emotions,  surprise 
and  melancholy  for  instance,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  possess  the 
true  emotional  characteristic.  I  should  restrict  the  term  to 
such  phenomena  as  fear,  anger,  hate,  affection,  admiration,  and 
contempt,  which  are  distinctively  feelings-in-reference-to  some- 
thing. It  can  be  maintained,  I  think,  that  this  limitation  of 
meaning  is  in  principle  defensible.  There  are  certain  states 
which  every  one  would  call  emotions,  and  these  possess  a 
peculiar  character.  The  states  which  I  exclude  do  not  have 
this  character,  and  can  usually  be  explained  as  complexes  of  vari- 
ous elements.  Their  exclusion  can  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  word  <  emotion '  is  to  have  any  definite  meaning  it 
ought  to  be  applied  to  phenomena  that  have  a  common  attribute; 
and  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  selection  of  the  attribute, 
for  the  one  which  I  have  taken  as  the  connotation  of  the  word 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  all  those  states  to  which  the  term 
'  emotion  '  is  unhesitatingly  applied  by  every  psychologist. 

i.  Horwicz  has  worked  out  in  great  detail  the  theory  that 
emotion  is  pleasure-pain  as  such,  and  he  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  this  point  of  view.  According  to  this 
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writer,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense,  'moral'  feelings  (hate, 
love,  pride,  gratitude,  contempt,  etc.),  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and 
religious  feelings,  differ  from  one  another  only  in  degree  of 
complexity.  The  higher  feelings  develop  out  of  the  sense 
pleasures  and  pains,1  though  the  latter  are  themselves  not 
altogether  simple.2  The  primary  feelings  differ  qualitatively 
from  one  another.3  They  combine  to  form  new  feelings,  and 
each  complex  thus  formed  is  a  unity  which  possesses  a  char- 
acter peculiar  to  itself.4  The  lower  combinations  in  turn  enter 
as  constituents  into  higher  complexes,  and  the  latter  again  are 
synthetic  unities  with  specific  qualities  of  their  own. 

If  this  account  of  the  matter-  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  an  indefinite  number  of  possible  combinations. 
It  might,  however,  be  maintained  (i)  that  pleasure-pain  admits 
of  quantitative  distinctions  alone,  and  consequently  that  there 
is  no  multiplicity  of  qualitatively  different  elements  capable  of 
forming  a  large  number  of  new  combinations;  (2)  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  multiplicity  of  concrete  'feelings' 
as  our  author  postulates.  At  all  events,  if  the  different  emotions 
are  simply  combinations  of  various  feelings,  they  derive  their 
character  from  the  elements  combined,  and  Horwicz  must  prove 
that  the  constituents  are  in  each  case  approximately  the  same. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  admissions  which  he  is  forced 
to  make,  that  he  cannot  do  this.5  The  difficulty  becomes  all  the 
greater  when  we  remember  that  he  recognizes  that  each  emo- 
tion is  not  a  loose  conglomerate,  but  a  definite  unity  with  a 
special  quality  of  its  own.  A  more  serious  objection  is  brought 
to  light  in  the  author's  discussion  of  love.  He  describes  this 
state  as  a  highly  organized  complex,  which  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  all  the  feelings  excited  by  the  person  who  is 
the  object  of  the  emotion.6  Despite  the  qualitative  differences 
of  its  components,  this  complex  forms  a  unitary  feeling  with  a 
unique  character,  and  it  has  always  the  same  pleasure-pain 
coloring,  although  its  elements  may  vary  in  this  respect.  The 

1  Psychologische  Analysen^  ii,  2,  p.  4.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  368,  467. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  7,  467.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  366-7. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  4,  22.  •  Ibid.,  p.  459. 
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quality  of  the  constituents  makes  no  difference,  nor  their  char- 
acter as  pleasures  or  pains.1  Omitting  the  first  complication, 
let  us  direct  attention  to  the  second.  Horwicz  maintains  that 
so  long  as  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  object  of  the  emotion 
are  strong,  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  be  pleasures  or  pains. 
Strong  pains  as  well  as  strong  pleasures  lead  to  love;2  and  yet 
this  emotion  is  a  strong  pleasure.3  In  short,  love  is  a  strong 
pleasure,  and  it  may  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  pleasures 
and  pains,  or  may  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  a  synthesis  of  pains. 
Horwicz  says  emphatically  that  the  highest  pleasure  may  be  felt 
when  the  elements  entering  into  the  complex  consist  of  pain 
pure  and  simple.4  This  view  becomes  still  more  paradoxical 
when  we  learn  that,  though  the  strong  pleasure  which  constitu- 
tutes  love  may  arise  from  pure  pain,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
strong  pain  which  is  called  '  hate '  should  result  from  pure  pleas- 
ure.5 This  statement  shows  that  the  author  has  felt  the  need 
of  finding  some  distinction  between  love  and  hate  ;  but  even  if 
the  assertion  could  be  accepted,  it  would  in  certain  cases  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  say  why  the  resultant  should  be  love 
and  not  hate.  This  position,  however,  does  not  call  for  detailed 
criticism ;  it  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  pleasure-pain 
theory  of  emotion.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  gra- 
tuitous eccentricity  on  the  part  of  a  particular  writer,  for,  if 
emotion  be  taken  to  be  the  sum  of  the  pleasure-pain  elements 
which  are  present  at  the  moment,  this  is  the  view  which  must  be 
adopted,  since  the  elements  in  question  vary  in  hedonic  coloring 
with  circumstances.  Horwicz  has  demonstrated  that  emotion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  synthesis  of  this  sort  by  carrying  out 
the  theory,  in  one  instance,  to  its  logical  consequences.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  identify  emotion  with 
pleasure-pain  are  logically  bound  to  accept  the  paradoxical 
conclusion  which  Horwicz  has  reached,  whether  they  assert  or 
deny  that  pleasure-pain  contains  qualitative  distinctions. 
2.  Though  emotion  is  frequently  identified  more  or  less  closely 

1  Psychologische  Analysen,  ii,  2,  p.  460. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  448.  *  Ibid.,  p.  460. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  454-  *  Ibid.,  p.  448. 
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with  conation,1  this  is  usually  an  inconsistency  rather  than  an 
explicit  theory.  In  Godfernaux's  case,  however,  this  identifica- 
tion seems  to  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  author's  general 
position.  Emotion  is  regarded  by  this  writer  as  the  conscious 
accompaniment  of  those  definite  *  tendencies  '  which  are  grad- 
ually evolved  out  of  the  primary  undifferentiated  motor-con- 
tinuum ;  and  so  far  his  view  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Marshall.  He  goes  on  to  add,  however,  that  if  a  '  tendency ' 
satisfies  itself  immediately,  without  meeting  resistance  of  any 
kind,  the  whole  process  remains  unconscious.  Only  when  the 
*  tendency '  is  impeded  does  it  become  a  conscious  fact,  and  it 
then  appears  as  emotion.2  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  precisely 
under  these  circumstances  that  impulse  and  desire  arise,3  and  it 
can  be  shown,  I  think,  that  emotion  has  other  conditions.  Emo- 
tion may  be  present  when  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
action  ;  and  an  obstruction,  when  it  exists,  seems  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  emotion.  Hate  cannot 
be  said  to  appear  only  when  we  are  seized  with  a  malevolent 
impulse  which  cannot  be  realized  in  action.  It  seems  to  depend 
solely  on  the  fact  that  an  individual  is  cognized  as  a  hostile 
personality,  and  it  may  surely  arise  when  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  malevolent  action. 

Moreover,  when  emotion  is  present,  it  seems  to  be  the  condi- 
tion which  we  must  presuppose  in  order  to  explain  why  a  certain 
tendency  exists  at  that  time.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
certain  modes  of  conduct  appeal  to  us  with  peculiar  force,  in 
which,  accordingly,  certain  activities  or  tendencies  to  activity 
have  their  source.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  certain 
cases,  if  the  emotion  be  left  out  of  account,  the  behavior  of  the 
individual  is  totally  inexplicable.  If  the  emotion  of  pity  did  not 
intervene,  what  connection  could  there  be  between  the  percep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  others  suffer  and  the  impulsive  good-will 
which  frequently  follows  it  ?  This  perception  is  accompanied 

1  The  use  of  this  word,  of  course,  does  not  imply  any  theory  of  '  will.'     It  is 
necessary,  under  any  circumstances,  to  have  a  special  name  for  the  group  of 
phenomena  to  which  impulse,  desire,  etc.,  belong. 

2  Le  sentiment  et  la  pensee,  pp.  133-4. 

8  "  The  Nature  of  Emotion,"  PHIL.  REV.,  May,  1897,  p.  255. 
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by  pain,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  'natural  selection' 
or  '  the  experience  of  the  race '  could  explain  how  we  come  to 
have  a  tendency  to  do  good  to  those  who  pain  us.  We  do  not 
act  merely  to  relieve  our  own  pain,  and,  if  this  were  the  end  in 
view,  we  should  in  the  majority  of  cases  simply  turn  away,  and 
the  pity  '  instinct,'  even  in  its  outward  aspect  as  an  external 
action,  would  have  but  a  slight  chance  of  being  formed.  This 
raises  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  these  instinctive 
tendencies  which  Godfernaux  and  others  simply  assume  to  exist. 
We  cannot  enter  into  this  here,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the 
point  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purposes.  It  is  evident 
that  emotion  cannot  be  identified  with  conation  if  it  must  be 
presupposed  to  explain  the  appearance  of  certain  tendencies  at 
certain  times,  and  if,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  existence 
of  these  tendencies  cannot  be  accounted  for  unless  by  reference 
to  some  emotion. 

That  emotion  cannot  be  a  combination  of  pleasure-pain  and 
conation  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  all  that  has  been  said. 
Certain  phenomena  of  conation  imply  as  their  condition  a  con- 
scious fact  which  is  distinct  from  pleasure-pain  and  cognition; 
and  Horwicz's  results  prove  that  pleasure-pain  is  a  mere  concom- 
itant of  emotion.  It  may  be  well  to  bring  out  the  latter  point 
more  explicitly.  In  the  first  place,  the  hedonic  character  of  the 
total  state  may  vary,  while  the  emotion  remains  the  same.  Hate 
accompanied  by  pleasure  and  hate  accompanied  by  pain  are 
evidently  identical,  for  the  action  is  in  each  case  precisely  the 
same.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  any  pleasure-pain  at  all.  The  only  thing  that  is  indispensable 
is  that  the  situation  or  object  be  cognized  in  a  certain  way,1  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  an  emotion  becomes  an  instinctive 
response  to  presentation  it  may  appear  before  the  hedonic 
effect  has  time  to  make  itself  felt.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  in  certain  cases  the  pleasure-pain  received  does  affect  the 
direction  of  attention,  but  this  is  only  an  indirect  influence 
which  it  exerts.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  aspect  of  the 
situation  which  affects  us  most  strongly  in  the  way  of  pleasure- 

1  "  The  Nature  of  Emotion,"  PHIL.  REV.,  May,  1897,  p.  250. 
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pain  may  be  irrelevant  so  far  as  emotional  reaction  is  concerned. 
We  may  feel  defeat  most  keenly  and  yet  admire  the  opponent 
who  inflicted  it,  instead  of  having  ill-will  towards  him.  Hence, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  certain  actions  and  tendencies  imply 
the  existence  of  something  different  from  pleasure-pain  and 
cognition,  emotion  cannot  be  analyzed  into  conation  and 
pleasure-pain,  since  the  latter  can  be  proved  to  be  a  mere 
concomitant. 

3.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  general  standpoint  with 
which  the  names  of  James  and  Lange  are  so  intimately  associ- 
ated. Although  this  theory  has  already  been  discussed  at  great 
length,  it  has  affected  modern  psychology  so  deeply  that  it  can- 
not be  omitted  from  this  general  survey.  The  critics  of  this 
position  are  usually  so  much  impressed  by  it  that  they  lay  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  part  played  by  organic  sensations  in  giving 
character  to  the  emotional  '  complex,'  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lehmann,  they  make  even  greater  concessions.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  determine  the  exact  relation  between 
emotion  and  the  organic  disturbance,  and  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  James-Lange 
position.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  criticise  fully  the 
different  forms  which  the  theory  has  assumed  in  different  hands, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  precisely  where  the  various 
writers  stand.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  more 
or  less  general  discussion  of  the  following  contentions:  (i)  that 
emotion  is  organic  sensation; 1  (2)  that  it  is  caused  by  the  physi- 
cal disturbance;  (3)  that  it  is  composed  of  organic  sensation 
and  pleasure-pain.  The  original  theory  was  a  combination  of 
the  first  two  theses,  but,  as  the  latter  have  since  been  disso- 
ciated, there  is  no  impropriety  in  dealing  with  them  separately.2 

Our  first  task,  therefore,  is  to  determine  whether  emotion 
can  be  identified  with  organic  sensation.  No  one  cares  to  deny 

1  We  shall  use  this  phrase  in  place  of  the  ambiguous  expression,  '  feeling  of 
bodily  change.'  There  seems  little  doubt  that  some  writers,  at  least,  identify  emo- 
tion and  organic  sensation.  Lehmann,  Ribot,  Marty,  and  others  have  interpreted 
James  in  this  way,  and  Lange  uses  the  word  Wahrnehmung.  In  any  case,  it  is 
better  to  discuss  this  view  by  itself,  and  then  determine  whether  the  addition  of 
pleasure-pain  makes  any  difference.  3  <~r  Mind,  1895,  PP-  92~J93- 
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that,  when  a  strong  emotion  is  aroused,  the  sense  of  organic 
disturbance  is  usually  a  prominent  feature  of  the  total  conscious- 
ness of  the  moment.  The  only  question  can  be  whether  this 
by  itself  can  give  the  peculiar  emotional  tone  to  our  mental 
state.  Those  who  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  reduce 
emotion  to  a  form  of  cognition,  and  it  is  not  obvious  how  the 
organic  sensation  in  question  can  be  both  cognition  and  emotion 
at  the  same  time.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  cognition  as  such  should 
be  pale,  cold,  and  unemotional,  while  this  particular  form  of  it 
should  be  emotion.  It  is  true  that  the  sense  of  organic  dis- 
turbance usually  involves,  or  is  accompanied  by,  emotion,  but 
it  is  a  fact  of  the  same  order  as  the  sense  of  physical  existence, 
which  the  individual  always  possesses,  and  in  itself  is  not 
emotional.  The  statement  that  A  hates  B  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  assertion  that  A  is  aware  of  certain  changes  in  his  own 
body.  A's  cognition  of  his  own  physical  condition  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  feeling  towards  B  which  is  the  character- 
istic feature  of  his  consciousness  at  the  time,  nor  does  it  explain 
why  A  *  feels  as  if  he  could'  do  B  all  manner  of  harm.  Indeed, 
the  supporters  of  the  James'  theory  frequently  deny  that  there 
is  any  connection  between  emotion  and  action.  The  former, 
they  declare,  is  simply  the  reflex  in  consciousness  of  activities 
otherwise  originated,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  logical  statement 
of  their  position.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove,  however,  that 
emotion  has  no  influence  on  action,  and,  if  this  be  asserted,  some 
attempt  must  be  made  to  explain  the  origin  of  certain  actions 
and  tendencies.  This,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  no 
easy  task.  And,  even  if  the  active  tendencies  could  be  accounted 
for,  the  nature  of  emotional  impulses  would  still  present  a  seri- 
ous difficulty.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  being  without  hate, 
as  we  understand  it,  feel  impelled  to  injure  the  hated  individual, 
regardless  of  all  consequences  to  himself  ?  The  followers  of 
James  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  this  phenomenon  on  evolu- 
tionary principles  or  in  any  other  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  assert  that  they  can  legitimately  postulate  emotion  as  a 
factor  in  conduct,  they  must  show  some  connection  between 
certain  organic  sensations  and  certain  courses  of  action.  We 
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may  add  that  each  emotion  is  a  single  pulse  of  consciousness; 
it  is  a  reaction,  and  possesses  a  unitary  character  in  consequence. 
Hence  it  cannot  possibly  be  analyzed  into  a  multiplicity  of 
organic  sensations,  occupying  at  different  times  the  focus  of 
consciousness,  and  localized  at  different  parts  of  the  body. 

These  objections  follow,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  position 
adopted  in  the  previous  article  in  this  REVIEW,1  but  other  criti- 
cisms might  be  made  which  do  not  imply  any  special  theory. 
In  the  first  place,  emotion  may  arise  when  the  amount  of 
organic  sensation  is  so  small  that  it  approaches  the  vanishing 
point.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  person  may  be  almost 
entirely  anaesthetic  and  yet  manifest  the  usual  emotions.  Two 
cases  of  this  description  are  on  record:  one  cited  by  Professor 
James,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Worcester.2  When  anaesthesia  is 
accompanied  by  emotional  apathy,  it  is  evident  from  the  instances 
brought  forward  that  the  general  mental  condition  is  so  affected 
that  objects  are  either  not  perceived  at  all,  or,  if  perceived,  have 
no  significance.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
emotion  disappears,  for  in  a  similar  psychical  condition  this 
result  would  follow  even  in  an  individual  who  was  not  anaes- 
thetic.3 It  may  be  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  been 
anaesthetic  from  birth,  *  reproduced  organic  sensations  '  play  a 
part,  but  these  cannot  well  be  identified  with  the  vivid  living 
emotion.  Moreover,  in  normal  life  emotion  is  often  strong 
when  the  bodily  sensations  are  comparatively  weak  and  unim- 
portant. In  the  case  of  pride,  admiration,  and  contempt  the 
amount  of  physical  disturbance  is  no  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  emotion.  Many  emotions  which  move  us  most  profoundly 
are  accompanied  by  slight  organic  excitement.  It  will  be  found, 
I  believe,  that  in  many  instances  the  bodily  changes  vary  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  practical  demands  of  the  situation.  The 
organic  perturbation  tends  to  become  very  strong  when  imme- 
diate action  of  great  importance  to  the  individual  is  necessary; 
it  is  not  usually  so  prominent  when  prompt  action  is  not  vitally 

1  May,  1897,  pp.  242-256. 

2  Principles  of  Psychology,  ii,  pp.  455-6;  Monist,  1892-3,  pp.  293-4. 
8  Cf.  "The  Physical  Basis  of  Emotion,"  Mind,  1895,  PP-  9^-97- 
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essential.  The  difference  between  anger  and  hate  in  this  respect 
is  very  instructive.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  advocates  of 
the  view  we  are  discussing  lay  most  stress  on  emotions  arising 
under  circumstances  which  render  immediate  activity  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  organic  sensations  may 
be  present  without  affecting  the  emotional  tone  in  any  way. 
An  athlete  who  engages  in  a  contest  without  sufficient  prepara- 
tion is  usually  in  a  position  to  cognize  a  complicated  series  of 
physical  changes,  —  trembling,  respiratory  disturbances,  heart- 
throbbing,  and  visceral  changes  generally.  Yet  these  seem 
emotionally  non-significant,  for  they  remain  the  same  whether 
he  is  glad,  sad,  angry,  envious,  proud,  ashamed,  or  simply  too 
tired  to  care  for  anything.  In  such  cases,  we  are  told,  the 
emotional  diffusive  wave  is  not  complete;  that  is,  certain  organic 
sensations  are  still  lacking.  But  this  reply  only  touches  one 
part  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
emotional  wave  does  not  seem  very  diffused  in  the  case  of 
admiration,  contempt,  etc.  Further,  it  is  not  obvious  why  the 
awareness  of  so  much  organic  change  should  be  simply  organic 
sensation,  while  the  awareness  of  so  much  more  should  be 
emotion. 

Other  objections  come  to  light  when  we  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  bodily  changes  which  are  indiscriminately  massed 
together  under  the  ambiguous  and  misleading  phrase  *  emotional 
expression.'  These  changes  may  be  divided  into :  (i)  those  which 
originally  served  some  purpose  or  had  some  connection  with 
mental  conditions ; l  (2)  those  which  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
energy  has  been  aroused  and  must  find  an  outlet.  The  second 
class  comprises  all  those  phenomena  which  can  be  explained  by 
the  principle  which  Darwin  called  'the  direct  action  of  the 
nervous  system/  Darwin,  as  Ward  remarks,2  does  not  seem 
to  have  fully  appreciated  the  range  of  this  principle,  but  even 
in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  its  importance.  It  has  been  emphasized  by  Spencer, 

1  The  phenomena  which  are  explained  by  the  principle  of  '  analogous-feeling 
stimuli '  would  come  under  the  latter  head.   Though  they  never  served  any  purpose, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  a  reason  for  their  adoption. 

2  Ency.  Brit.t  xx,  p.  72,  Note. 
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James,  Wundt,  Kiilpe,  Sergi,  Mosso,  and  others,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  late  years  has  been  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  extending  the  scope  of  this 
principle  we  attain  a  truer  conception  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  '  emotional  expression  '  in  general.  It  seems  much  better, 
for  instance,  to  regard  the  respiratory  changes  in  anger  and 
fear  as  the  results  of  actually  present  stimuli,  than  to  accept 
Spencer's  view  that  they  are  organic  reminiscences  of  the 
pantings  of  a  man  in  combat  or  in  flight. 

The  principle  has  been  formulated  by  Darwin  as  follows: 
"When  the  sensorium  is  strongly  excited  nerve  force  is  gener- 
ated in  excess,  and  is  transmitted  in  certain  directions  depending 
on  the  connection  of  the  nerve  cells  and  partly  on  habit."1 
Whenever  emotion  is  accompanied  by  strong  bodily  agitation, 
therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  nerve  force  is  liberated  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  used  up  in  action.  The  excess  must  find 
an  outlet ;  hence  it  spreads  through  the  body,  causing  a  marked 
organic  disturbance.  In  this  way  we  can  account  for  trembling, 
laughing,  weeping,  and  other  glandular  changes,  respiratory 
changes,  alterations  in  the  heart-beat,  visceral  disturbances 
generally.  The  only  elements  in  '  emotional  expression/  in 
fact,  which  cannot  be  thus  explained  are  some  purposive  move- 
ments, and  a  few  others  which  have  for  various  reasons  become 
associated  with  particular  emotions.  These  are  all  habitual 
actions,  however,  and  add  but  little  to  the  sum  of  orgunic  sensa- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  physical  excitement 
which  is  mechanically  determined  is  the  all-important  factor  for 
those  who  maintain  that  emotion  is  organic  sensation.2  Indeed, 
it  is  practically  the  source  of  the  whole  mass  of  organic  sensa- 
tion into  which  emotion  is  analyzed;  and  this  has  important 
consequences,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 

In  the  first  place,  this  organic  perturbation  is  due  entirely  to 
the  accidental  circumstance  that  more  energy  has  been  liberated 
than  can  be  usefully  employed.  One  obvious  result  is  that,  if 
emotion  is  the  sense  of  this  disturbance,  it  is  a  purely  accidental 

1  Expression  of  the  Emotions,  pp.  29,  66. 

2  Cf.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ii,  p.  465. 
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and  unmeaning  phenomenon.  Professor  Dewey  is  aware  of  the 
danger  here,  and  refuses  to  admit,  with  James,1  that  a  large 
number  of  organic  changes  may  be  simply  "  mechanical  outpour- 
ings through  the  easiest  drainage  channels."  He  finds  it  "  more 
or  less  intolerable"  that  the  bodily  attitude  should  be  wholly 
accidental.  Our  emotions  are  "  too  relevant  and  important  in 
our  lives  to  be  in  the  main  the  '  feel '  of  bodily  attitudes  that 
have  themselves  no  meaning."2  He  accordingly  asserts  that  the 
'  easiest  path  '  is  determined  by  habits  which  upon  the  whole 
were  evolved  as  useful.  He  means  by  this,  apparently,  that 
*  emotional  expression  '  is  constituted  by  actions  which  were 
once  useful  and  by  discharges  which  are  "  disturbances,  defects, 
and  alienations  of  adjusted  movements."  3  The  greater  part  of 
the  bodily  changes  will  certainly  come  under  the  latter  head, 
and  emotion  can  scarcely  be  any  more  "relevant  or  important" 
if  it  is  mainly  the  '  feel '  of  organic  changes  which  represent 
disturbances,  defects, and  alienations  of  teleological  adjustments. 
Those  who  identify  emotion  with  organic  sensation,  therefore, 
must  regard  it  as  a  chance-determined  and  purposeless  ebulli- 
tion which  has  no  legitimate  place  in  our  psychical  nature. 
They  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  things  will  be  so 
arranged  that  no  more  nerve  force  is  liberated  than  is  necessary 
for  action.  In  that  happy  era  men  will  no  longer  love  their 
friends  or  hate  their  enemies,  and  will  attach  but  a  dim  his- 
torical significance  to  such  words  as  'fear,'  'admiration/  and 
'  contempt.'  Or,  at  all  events,  when  the  '  organic  thrill '  has 
disappeared  and  organic  sensation  is  meted  out  on  strictly  eco- 
nomic principles,  emotions  must  become  so  pale  and  cold  that 
they  scarcely  deserve  the  name. 

Another  result  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  physical  changes  that  accompany  emotion  are  caused  by 
the  spread  of  excess  energy  through  the  body.  Since  the 
process  is  under  mechanical  law,  a  given  amount  of  energy 
spreading  through  a  given  organism  will  produce  certain  effects, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  situation  which  is  instrumental 

1  Cf.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ii,  p.  482. 

2  Psych.  Rev.>  1894,  p.  563.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  561,  569. 
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« 

in  liberating  this  force.  There  is  simply  so  much  energy  which 
is  under  a  mechanical  necessity  to  find  an  outlet.  That  the 
special  nature  of  the  occasion  has  no  influence  in  determining 
the  actual  channels  of  discharge  becomes  still  more  obvious  when 
we  remember  that  the  whole  process  is  necessary  just  because 
there  is  an  excess  of  energy  over  and  above  what  is  required 
for  action  appropriate  to  the  special  circumstances.  The  bodily 
changes  depend  entirely  upon  the  constitution  of  the  particular 
organism  and  the  amount  of  stimulus.  As  the  organism  is 
never  in  the  same  condition,  and  as  the  situation  in  which  a 
particular  emotion  arises  does  not  always  possess  the  same 
stimulating  power,  we  find  that  the  same  emotion  may  have 
different  expressions  at  different  times,  and  different  emotions 
may  have  fundamentally  the  same  expression.  No  one  denies 
the  first  part  of  this  contention,1  and  the  second  can  be 
substantiated.  Trembling,  changes  in  the  blood  supply,  respi- 
ratory disturbances,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  glandular  affec- 
tions, are  characteristic  of  all  emotions  which  are  equally  violent.2 
A  few  habitual  actions  alone  are  peculiar  to  particular  emo- 
tions, and  these  would  form  but  a  slight  ground  of  distinction 
between  one  emotion  and  another.  We  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  emotion  cannot  be  the  sum  of  the  organic  sensations 
aroused  by  the  bodily  disturbance,  since  this  view  does  not  seem 
to  harmonize  with  introspective  results,  or  with  what  we  know 
about  emotion  and  the  origin  of  the  organic  excitement. 

In  discussing  the  first  contention  we  have  incidentally  criti- 
cised the  second  at  the  same  time.  While  the  general  physical 
condition  of  the  individual  undoubtedly  affects  his  emotional 
life,  the  physical  changes  accompanying  emotion  cannot  act 
as  causes,  since  they  may  be  practically  identical  in  the  case  of 
different  emotions  and  widely  different  in  different  instances 
of  the  same  emotion.  Even  if  they  remained  relatively  con- 
stant in  each  case,  a  further  objection  could  be  made.  Every- 
thing depends,  ultimately  at  least,  on  the  way  in  which  we  view 

1  Cf.  Lange,  Ueber  Gemilthsbewegungen,  pp.  74-75. 

2  Lange  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  '  expression ' 
of  anger  and  joy  (pp.  28  if.).    He  finally  asserts  a  distinction  which  Wundt  rightly 
maintains  does  not  always  exist  (Phil.  Stud.,  vi,  p.  351). 
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the  situation.1  If  this  be  true,  on  the  James  theory  we  must  say 
that  the  intellectual  condition  determines  the  bodily  changes, 
and  these  in  turn  cause  the  emotion.  But  this  seems  a  purely 
gratuitous  duplication  of  conditions.  The  perception  of  danger, 
for  instance,  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  being  afraid, 
and  it  appears  altogether  unnecessary  to  assume  the  second 
condition,  which  adds  nothing  and  does  not  make  the  origin  of 
the  emotion  any  more  intelligible.  The  organic  duplicate  does 
not  even  throw  any  light  on  the  question  of  the  physical  basis 
of  emotion.  It  is  itself  a  psychical  condition,  for,  unless  the 
theory  implies  that  the  sensation  of  physical  change  is  the  cause 
of  emotion,  the  phenomena  of  anaesthesia,  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid,  are  totally  irrelevant. 

Professor  Dewey  denies  that  the  intellectual  condition  plays 
any  part  at  all.  "  The  [physical]  reaction  is  not  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  apprehension  of  some  quality  in  the  object.  It  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  organized  habit."  2  We  instinctively 
run  away;  lungs,  heart,  vaso-motor  system,  etc.,  are  excited; 
and  we  have  the  idea  of  the  object  as  dangerous,  or  the  emotion 
of  fear.  "  The  mode  of  behavior  is  the  primary  thing,  and 
the  idea  and  the  emotional  excitation  are  constituted  at  one  and 
the  same  time."  3  But  Professor  Dewey  also  tells  us  that  emo- 
tion is  the  adjustment  or  tension  of  habit  and  ideal.4  "The 
emotional  stress  of  feeling  emerges  when  formed  habits  conflict 
with  the  line  of  action  demanded  by  a  changed  situation."6  On 
the  first  view,  emotion  is  constituted  by  instinctive  actions;  on 
the  second,  it  arises  only  when  instincts  do  not  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  when,  instead  of  action,  there  is  an  "  effort 
of  adjustment."  If  we  overlook  the  discrepancy  between  the 
two  positions,  and  examine  the  first,  certain  difficulties  suggest 
themselves.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  obvious  why 
the  sense  of  danger  should  arise  at  all,  or  in  what  sense  emo- 
tions can  be  "relevant  and  important  in  our  lives."  The 
modes  of  behavior  cannot  be  simply  assumed,  and  it  is  not 

1  Cf.  James,  Psych.  Rev.,  1894,  p.  518. 

2  Psych.  Rev.,  1895,  P-  2O- 

8  Ibid.,  p.  1 8.  *  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

6  PHIL.  REV.,  1896,  p.  298. 
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easy,  on  this  view,  to  explain  the  origin  of  some  of  them  —  the 
'instinctive  activity'  peculiar  to  pity,  for  instance.  Sometimes 
a  number  of  modes  of  behavior  are  possible  in  a  given  situa- 
tion, and,  since  intellect  counts  for  so  little,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  one  instinctive  tendency  is  evoked  and  not 
another.  Frequently  the  actions  connected  with  emotion  are 
not  instinctive  at  all,  and  sometimes  emotion  remains  when  all 
action,  instinctive  or  voluntary,  is  inhibited.  Until  these  diffi- 
culties are  overcome,  we  must  continue  to  believe  that  the 
intellectual  condition  which  we  have  postulated  is  the  real 
cause. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  bringing  our  results  together  we  can 
dismiss  the  third  contention  briefly.  Pleasure-pain  and  organic 
sensation  are  mere  concomitants  of  emotion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  their  presence  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  emotion,  and  their  variations  do  not  affect  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  latter.  Hence  we  cannot  assert  with  Baldwin,1  Ribot 2 
and  others  that  emotion  can  be  analyzed  into  these  two  elements. 
Kiilpe's  statement  of  this  theory,  however,  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. He  defines  emotion  as  "  a  fusion  of  feelings  and  organic 
sensations."  3  "  Fusion  occurs  when  the  connecting  qualities 
are  thrust  more  or  less  into  the  background  by  the  total  impres- 
sion which  results  from  the  connection."  4  This  implies  that 

*  fusion  '  must   not   be  taken  as  a  kind  of  chemical   process, 
and   Kiilpe   further  insists  that  it    must   always   be  possible, 
by   direct    or   indirect    means,    to   analyze   the    total   impres- 
sion  into  its  component  elements.5     There  is  undoubtedly  a 
process  of  the  kind  here  described,  but  emotion  cannot  be  a 

*  fusion '  of  the  elements    indicated.     It    evidently  cannot  be 
analyzed  into  pleasure-pain  and  organic  sensation,  for  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  mere  concomitants.    Indeed,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  account  for  emotion  as  a  fusion  or  blending  of  any 
elements  whatever.    We  cannot  directly  analyze  feeling-attitude 

1  Psych.  Rev.,  1894,  pp.  6ioff. 

2  Psychologic  des  sentiments,  pp.  12,  433. 

8  Psychologic,  pp.  331,  333;  Titchener's  Trans.,  pp.  320,  322. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  21-22  ;  Trans.,  p.  21.          6  Ibid.,  p.  285  ;  Trans.,  p.  277. 
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into  anything  else,  and  all  the  indirect  evidence  corroborates  the 
introspective  result.  Emotion  has  special  conditions  and  a 
special  effect  on  action;  it  is  a  reaction,  and  consequently  a 
unity.  Hence  it  cannot  be  a  blending  of  non-emotional 
elements;  it  is  not  only  unanalyzable,  but  also  irreducible. 

Mr.  Marshall's  theory  has  a  certain  affinity  with  the  general 
standpoint  of  James  and  Lange,  and  may,  for  convenience,  be 
treated  at  this  stage.  This  writer  holds  that  there  are  mental 
states  corresponding  to  every  instinctive  activity.1  These 
'  instinct  feelings,'  apparently,  are  independent  of  the  general 
organic  disturbance.  They  constitute  the  states  we  call  emo- 
tions when  they  are  the  correlates  of  immediate  instinctive 
activities  which  involve  a  definitely  fixed  and  invariable  series 
of  motor  elements.2  This  view  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether 
free  from  difficulties.  Mr.  Marshall  is  forced  to  maintain  that 
the  reactions  which  emotions  accompany  are  fixed  and  definite, 
for  on  any  other  supposition  the  fixity  and  definiteness  of  the 
particular  emotions  could  not  be  explained.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  reactions  with  which  emotions  are  ' correlated  '  are  not 
always  of  this  description.  'Hate,  for  instance,  may  be  corre- 
lated with  entirely  different  actions  at  different  times,  since 
one  scheme  of  vengeance  does  not  fit  all  cases.  It  would  thus 
be  impossible  to  point  out  any  fixed  reaction  which  this  feeling 
always  '  accompanies.'  This  implies  that  the  actions  need  not 
be  instinctive  at  all.  Sometimes  they  are,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  anger  and  fear;  but  in  many  other  emotions  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  things  that  instinctive  action  is  usually 
ruled  out.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  emotion  is,  at  all 
events,  invariably  the  correlate  of  a  general  instinct  —  revenge, 
for  example.  Such  an  <  instinct,'  manifesting  itself  in  diverse 
forms,  could  not  be  composed  of  the  fixed  elements  which  Mr. 
Marshall  finds  it  necessary  to  postulate.  A  general  instinct, 
moreover,  is  really  not  an  « instinct '  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  word.  It  is  really  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  certain  courses 
of  action  appeal  to  us  with  unusual  force,  and  is  thus  a  phenom- 
enon which  must  be  connected  with  emotion  itself.  This  leads 

1  Mind,  1895,  p.  180.  2  Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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up  to  the  fundamental  objection  that  emotion  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  conduct,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  concomitant 
of  instinctive  activity.  Many  of  the  '  instincts  '  which  Mr. 
Marshall  assumes  will  be  found  to  presuppose  the  influence  of 
emotion.  That  the  latter  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  mere  con- 
comitant of  action,  becomes  more  evident  when  we  observe  that 
even  when  the  appropriate  activity  is  inhibited  the  emotion  still 
remains.  Pity  and  hate,  for  instance,  are  frequently  present 
where  there  is  no  activity  with  which  they  could  be  'correlated.' 
This  is  intelligible  if  these  states  are  conditions  of  action,  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  if  they  are  the  mere  accom- 
paniments of  particular  activities.  We  may  note,  in  conclusion, 
the  objection  urged  by  Professor  Baldwin  that  on  this  theory 
vivid  consciousness  is  associated  with  habitual  actions.1  Mr. 
Marshall,  in  replying  to  this,  asserts  that  emotions  are  in  their 
very  nature  dependent  on  irregularity  of  recurrence  and  forci- 
bleness  of  reaction,  and  are  thus  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  habit  implies  diminution  of  consciousness.2  But  whether 
the  emotional  reaction  be  forcible  or  not,  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Dislike  and  anxiety  are  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  intense  activity,  and  in  the  case  of  an  inert  individual  a 
large  amount  of  pity  may  coexist  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
exertion.  In  regard  to  the  other  point,  we  may  say  that,  once 
the  cues  on  which  habit  depends  are  fixed,  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference  whether  the  activity  be  of  regular  or 
irregular  occurrence. 

4.  The  Herbartians  seem  to  identify  emotion  with  mere  disturb- 
ance and  excitement,3  and  writers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  tend 
to  adopt  the  same  position.  Thus  Professor  James  tells  us  that 
he  "  took  for  granted,  without  discussion,  that  the  word  « emo- 
tion' meant  the  rank  feeling  of  excitement,  and  that  the  special 
emotions  were  names  of  special  feelings  of  excitement,  and  not 
of  mild  feelings  that  might  remain  when  the  excitement  was 
removed."  4  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine  whether 

1  Psych.  Rev.,  1894,  p.  619.  2  Mind,  1895,  PP-  '84-5. 

3  Waitz,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic,  pp.  478-9  ;  Nahlowsky,  Das  Gefiihlsleben, 
pp.  244  ff.;  Volkmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic,  ii,  p.  389. 
*  Psych.  Rev.,  1894,  p.  525, 
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excitement  is  an  essential  attribute  of  emotion.  This  question 
is  not  a  mere  verbal  one,  for  it  does  not  concern  the  arbitrary 
imposition  of  a  name.  The  term  '  emotion  '  has  already  been 
applied  to  certain  mental  states,  and  it  is  a  question  of  fact  to 
determine  whether  these  consist  essentially  of  commotion  or 
excitement. 

Excitement  appears  whenever  the  mental  equipoise  is  seri- 
ously disturbed.  In  such  circumstances  voluntary  attention 
becomes  difficult  or  impossible,  the  ideational  train  is  affected, 
and  ill-directed  or  random  movements  take  the  place  of  coordi- 
nated activities.  The  ordered  whole  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
parts  assert  their  independence.  In  a  sense,  there  is  excite- 
ment when  the  stimulus  is  strong  enough  to  heighten  general 
activity  without  bringing  discoordination  in  its  train.  No  one, 
however,  would  identify  emotion  with  excitement  of  this  sort, 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  adopt  the  narrower  definition  of  the 
term.  Any  excessive  stimulus,  especially  if  sudden,  tends  to 
destroy  the  mental  equilibrium,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  reduce  the  psychical  system  to  its  component  parts.  Mental 
excitement  is  thus  conditioned  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
organic  perturbation  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  « emo- 
tional expression.1  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that,  although  the 
stimulating  power  of  the  situation  affects  mind  and  body  at  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  commotion  is  not  always  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  physical  disturbance  is  practically  uncon- 
trollable, while  the  psychical  excitement  can  to  a  certain  extent 
be  repressed,  and  at  times  may  be  totally  inhibited.  Hence 
the  former  may  be  strong  while  the  latter  is  weak. 

We  can  understand,  therefore,  why  excitement  should  accom- 
pany great  fear,  sudden  anger,  and  intense  joy.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  emotion  in 
general.  Fear  may  act  simply  as  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
normal  activities  which  the  circumstances  evoke.  Hate  may 
be  very  intense,  while  the  general  mental  condition  is  free  from 
excitement.  This  species  of  hate  may  be  the  most  deadly,  for 
the  absence  of  commotion  renders  possible  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  which  the  feeling  is  capable.  A  person  can  be 
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apparently  'cold-blooded,'  and  yet  have  the  strongest  emotions. 
Certain  emotions,  moreover,  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
habitually  dissociated  from  all  excitement.  Contempt,  for 
instance,  implies  that  a  certain  individual  may  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded ;  hence,  when  it  is  free  from  all  admixture  with  anger, 
it  may  be  strong  and  yet  coexist  with  absolute  mental  serenity. 
Further,  when  excitement  reaches  a  certain  pitch  it  tends  to 
weaken  the  emotion,  and  when  it  gets  beyond  all  bounds  emo- 
tion tends  to  disappear.  In  such  cases  there  is  much  commotion, 
but  little  or  no  emotion.  Rage  may  thus  pass  into  sheer  psy- 
chical turmoil,  and  in  extreme  terror  there  would  be  much 
more  real  fear  if  coherent  intellectual  activity  were  possible. 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  emotion  is  not  the  only  state 
which  is  accompanied  by  excitement.  Pure  pleasure-pain,  when 
excessive,  has  this  concomitant  also. 

Excitement  is  thus  a  merely  accidental  concomitant  of  the 
states  we  call  emotions.  It  depends  mainly  on  the  relation 
between  strength  of  stimulus  and  the  stimulus-capacity  of  the 
individual.  If  we  regard  it  as  an  essential  attribute,  and  use  it 
as  a  criterion,  we  must  make  the  most  arbitrary  distinctions. 
We  must  separate  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  forms  of  the 
same  emotion,  and  distinguish  between  strong  feelings  accom- 
panied by  commotion  and  the  same  feelings  equally  strong  but 
calm  and  concentrated.  We  must  assert  that  hate,  affection, 
and  admiration  are  only  occasionally  emotions,  though  they 
have  at  all  times  the  same  conditions  and  effects,  and  manifest 
the  same  character. 

The  belief  that  excitement  is  an  essential  element  in  emotion 
is  responsible  for  many  misconceptions  of  the  nature  of  this 
aspect  of  mind.  The  James-Lange  theory  loses  much  of  its 
plausibility  when  we  recognize  that  many  mild  feelings  have  the 
essential  attribute  of  emotion,  and  that  an  emotion  may  be 
strong  without  involving  violent  agitation.  The  prejudice  that 
all  emotions  are  strong  and  that  strength  and  violence  are  the 
same  thing,  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  function  of  emo- 
tion is  commonly  overlooked,  for  excitement  of  course  is  simply 
disturbance  of  coordinated  activity.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  it 
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is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  the  true  emotional  quale  when 
attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  states  of  excitement.  In 
these  states  emotion  is  hidden  by  the  crowd  of  concomitants, 
and,  in  any  case,  the  commotion  renders  introspection  almost 
impossible. 

5.  One  can  easily  understand  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion 
that  emotion  is  explicable  in  terms  of  pleasure-pain  and  cogni- 
tion. As  emotion  is  a  subjective  state,  it  is  naturally  confused 
with  pleasure-pain,  especially  when  the  ambiguous  term  'feel- 
ing' is  used;  and  when  it  is  observed  that  the  former  has  an 
objective  reference  which  the  latter  lacks,  the  cognitive  element 
is  added  to  account  for  this  fact.  The  objective  reference  is 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  presentative  factor.1  The  theory 
appears  with  many  variations,  but  we  shall  consider  it  mainly 
in  its  general  form. 

This  position  must  imply  either  that  the  mere  co-presence  of 
the  elements  is  all  that  is  necessary,  or  that  some  process 
of  blending  or  fusion  comes  into  play.  But  the  mere  coexist- 
ence of  pleasure-pain  and  cognition  is  not  emotion.  Pleasure- 
pain  has  no  outward  reference  at  all,  and  the  objective  reference 
of  cognition  is  different  from  that  of  emotion.  A  cognitive 
state  refers  beyond  itself  in  the  sense  that  it  reports  the  nature 
and  existence  of  something;  emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  outward  reference  which  is  characteristic  of  attention  and 
reaction  in  general.  In  emotion,  therefore,  there  is  something 
which  the  mere  co-presence  of  cognition  and  pleasure-pain  can- 
not explain.  And  if  some  process  of  blending  or  fusion  be 
invoked,  the  case  is  not  altered.  As  chemical  fusion  cannot  be 
implied,  it  must  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  constituents  in 
the  total  impression.  This  cannot  be  done,  and  all  that  we 
know  about  the  conditions  and  effects  of  the  alleged  result  goes 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  only  unanalyzable  but  also  irreducible. 
Emotion  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  elements  mentioned  any 
more  than  attention  can  be  analyzed  into  pleasure-pain  and 
the  object  attended  to.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
pleasure-pain  is  in  this  case  a  pure  concomitant,  and  cannot 

1  Sully,  Human  Mind,  i,  p.  65,  note. 
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therefore  be  a  constituent.  The  other  element  cannot  explain 
objective  reference  if  it  blends  with  anything  else  to  form  the 
emotion.  If  the  object  thus  disappears  in  the  total  impression, 
the  latter  cannot  be  a  feeling  towards  the  object.  Objective 
reference  is  essential,  and  for  that  reason  the  cognition  of  the 
object  must  not  blend.  Hence,  even  if  pleasure-pain  could 
act  as  a  constituent,  the  presentative  element,  so  far  as  it 
is  idea  or  perception  of  object,  could  not  be  the  other 
factor. 

On  this  theory  the  differences  between  the  various  emotions 
are  no  less  inexplicable  than  the  general  characteristic  of  emo- 
tion as  such.  Professor  Sully  maintains  that  "  each  of  the 
well-marked  species  of  emotion  has  its  characteristic  group  of 
[physical]  reactions.  .  .  .  Thus,  as  already  hinted,  fear  is  differ- 
entiated from  other  emotive  states  in  general,  as  well  as 
from  other  varieties  of  disagreeable  feeling,  by  its  peculiar 
organic  resonance,  including  such  familiar  effects  as  that 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  known  as  palpitation,  tremor 
of  muscles,  pallor,  certain  alterations  in  the  secretions."  1  This 
implies  that  emotions  derive  their  specific  character  from  the 
organic  sensations  which  accompany  them.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  bodily  changes  mentioned  by  Sully  are  not  peculiar 
to  fear,  and  that  no  emotion  is  accompanied  by  a  characteristic 
organic  resonance.  The  physical  changes  which  are  definitely 
associated  with  particular  emotions  are  habitual  actions  which 
give  rise  to  little  organic  sensation.  Moreover,  no  appreciable 
organic  perturbation  is  observable  in  the  case  of  the  weaker 
emotional  states.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  facts  cannot 
be  explained  in  this  way. 

Lehmann  seeks  another  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  asserts 
that  bodily  pain,  fear,  anger,  hate,  etc.,  are  all  painful  feelings, 
and  the  differences  between  them  arise  solely  from  the  fact 
that  the  pain  is  in  each  case  bound  up  with  different  ideas. 
Similarly,  the  distinctions  which  exist  between  the  pleasurable 
feelings  —  hope,  aesthetic  enjoyment,  joy,  love,  etc. — are  due 
to  the  differences  in  the  ideas  with  which  the  hedonic  effect  is 

1  Human  Mind,  ii,  p.  67. 
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connected.1  The  obvious  objection  here  is  that,  as  the  same 
emotion  may  arise  under  very  different  circumstances,  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  are  supposed  to  arouse  in  us  essentially  the  same 
feelings.  Lehmann  notices  this  difficulty,  but  bids  us  observe 
(i)  that  the  circumstances  always  have  an  essentially  similar 
character,  (2)  that  the  feeling  has  in  each  case  a  peculiar  stamp 
in  consequence  of  these  variations.2  The  second  remark  is 
not  true  if  it  is  applied  to  emotion  as  such  apart  from  its 
concomitants  in  the  concrete  state.  The  first  statement,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  undeniably  correct.  The  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  injured,  the  ideas  associatively  aroused,  etc.,  may 
affect  the  intensity  of  the  emotion,  but  not  its  specific  quality. 
The  fact  that  we  are  injured  is  the  essential  thing.  But  if  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  obviously  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  special  emo- 
tions gain  their  specific  character  from  the  ideas  with  which  they 
are  bound  up.  It  is  the  general  nature  of  the  situation  or 
object  which  is  effective,  not  the  ideas  in  their  particularity. 
More  accurately,  the  all-important  factor  is  the  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  the  situation  or  object,  for  unless  we  are  aware  of 
danger,  injury,  etc.,  the  corresponding  emotions  do  not  appear. 
The  mere  brute  presence  of  certain  facts  does  not  affect  the 
emotional  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  view  of  the  circum- 
stances is  equally  effective  whether  it  be  true  or  not.  Hence 
the  logical  conclusion  from  Lehmann's  statement  is  that  a  par- 
ticular emotion  arises  when  we  regard  the  situation  or  object  in 
a  certain  way.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  a  cognitive  element 
does  give  character  to  the  special  emotions;  but  it  is  evidently 
a  condition,  and  not  a  constituent.  When  we  perceive  danger, 

1  Die  Haupt.  des  Ge/.,  pp.  17-18.  This  implies  that  the  various  emotions  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  and  from  pleasure-pain  by  means  of  the  percepts 
and  ideas  with  which  they  are  connected.  But,  later  on,  the  author  tells  us  that 
not  only  are  organic  sensations  with  their  accompanying  feeling-tone  integral  parts 
of  emotion,  but  they  may  by  themselves  constitute  emotion  (Die  Haupt.  des  Ge/., 
p.  118).  It  may  be  urged  that  these  two  positions  are  not  really  inconsistent,  that 
the  author  is  dealing  with  the  feelings  (Gefiihle)  of  hate,  love,  etc.,  in  the  one 
instance,  and  with  the  corresponding  emotions  (AJfekte)  in  the  other.  This  distinc- 
tion can  only  mean  that  excitement  is  absent  in  the  one  case  and  present  in  the 
other,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  legitimate  to  use  excitement  as  a  basis  of 
distinction.  2  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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fear  arises ;  and  nothing  else  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  emotion.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  per- 
ception in  question  were  merely  one  element  of  fear  among 
others.  On  the  latter  supposition,  of  course,  fear  could  only  be 
present  when  the  other  constituent  or  constituents  were  in 
existence.  Hence  we  cannot  account  for  the  specific  nature  of 
the  particular  emotions  unless  we  assume  that  the  intellectual 
element  conditions  the  appearance  of  something  different  from 
pleasure-pain  and  from  any  combination  of  the  latter  with 
cognition.  Thus  the  result  of  the  whole  discussion  is  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  specific  qualities  of  the  different 
emotions  or  the  emotional  quale  as  such,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  emotion  is  not  a  combination  of  pleasure-pain 
and  cognition. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  criticism  it  seems  necessary  to 
discuss  in  some  detail  the  special  form  of  this  theory  which  is 
adopted  by  Professor  Sully  and  others.  Sully  defines  emotion 
as  "  a  mass  or  aggregate  of  sensuous  and  representative  mate- 
rial having  a  strongly  marked  and  predominant  concomitant  of 
feeling  or  affective  tone."  1  This  seems  to  be  in  the  main  the 
position  of  Professor  Bain  and  Mr.  Spencer,  and  probably  rep- 
resents a  common  opinion.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  conception  of  emotion  as  a  combina- 
tion of  pleasure-pain  and  cognition,  and  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves here  as  much  as  possible  to  a  criticism  of  the  contention 
that  emotion  is  a  «  mass.' 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  shown,  no  cognitive 
mass  is  necessary.  The  simple  conception  '  injury  '  is  all  that 
is  indispensable  for  the  appearance  of  anger,  and  the  other 
emotions  are  dependent  on  other  conceptions  equally  non- 
massive.  Moreover,  emotion  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
fixes  attention  on  one  object  and  on  one  class  of  motor  ideas. 
The  individual  who  is  thoroughly  afraid  can  think  only  of  the 
danger  and  the  means  of  escape,  and  in  intense  fear  the  idea  of 
the  fearful  object  may  dominate  consciousness  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  Hate  and  affection,  when  they  are  living 

1  Human  Mind,  ii,  p.  57. 
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realities  and  not  mere  potentialities,  contract  the  circle  of  con- 
sciousness in  a  similar  way.  When  we  are  brooding  over  an 
injury  our  minds  may  be  filled  with  a  multitude  of  ideas,  but 
in  these  circumstances  anger  is  weak  or  merely  potential,  and 
when  it  becomes  real  and  strong  the  crowd  of  ideas  is  summa- 
rily dispersed.  Emotion,  in  short,  is  not  in  its  origin  depend- 
ent on  a  mass  of  ideas  and  sensations,  and  while  it  exists  it  is 
hostile  to  this  mass  in  proportion  to  its  intensity. 

In  the  second  place,  no  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  is  neces- 
sary, since  the  intellectual  condition  is  alone  essential.  Some- 
times, as  a  matter  of  fact,  emotion  succeeds  cognition  before  the 
hedonic  element  can  make  itself  felt,  and  in  many  cases  the 
pleasure-pain  is  so  weak  that  its  presence  is  rather  inferred 
than  felt.  One  may  have  strong  contempt  for  a  worthless  per- 
son merely  because  he  is  worthless.  Probably  there  is  a  sort 
of  aesthetic  pain  in  these  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  a  conscious 
factor  of  any  importance  if  the  emotion  is  strong.  And  if  all 
the  pleasures  and  pains  which  might  possibly  be  aroused  did 
make  themselves  felt,  they  would  conflict,  and  thus  to  some 
extent  neutralize  one  another.  The  causes  of  hate  are  per  se 
painful,  but  the  sthenic  effect  and  the  thought  of  vengeance 
are  pleasurable.  Emotion  cannot  be  compared  in  this  respect 
with  those  states  in  which  everything  seems  gloomy  or  cheer- 
ful according  to  the  dominant  mood.  In  such  cases  only  ideas 
that  involve  a  particular  hedonic  character  tend  to  arise,  and 
sensations  and  perceptions  which  are  accompanied  by  the  oppo- 
site hedonic  effect  are  thrust  out  of  consciousness  by  force  of 
attention,  or  viewed  in  such  a  way  that  the  feeling-tone  is 
minimized  or  altered.  When  we  are  melancholy  our  minds  are 
filled  with  dismal  thoughts,  and  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the 
world  seem  <  hollow'  and  'unreal.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
joyous  mood  we  see  the  best  side  of  everything,  and  slur  over 
the  rest.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  happens  in  the  case  of 
emotion.  That  an  individual  is  smarting  under  a  series  of 
injuries  does  not  diminish  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  he 
experiences  in  planning  schemes  of  revenge,  or  render  him 
less  ready  to  entertain  such  thoughts.  And,  as  we  have 
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pointed  out,-  there  need  be  no  dominant  feeling  at  all.  The 
hedonic  elements  may  be  weak  and  comparatively  unimportant ; 
hence  a  mood  could  not  be  established,  since  its  first  condition 
is  lacking. 

Even  if  this  mass  of  hedonic  and  cognitive  material  did  in 
all  instances  exist,  difficulties  would  still  present  themselves. 
Each  emotion  has  a  definite  quality,  and  this  is  inexplicable  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  pleasures, 
pains,  ideas,  sensations,  percepts.  Moreover,  the  mass  is  not 
a  fixed  quantity  in  each  case.  The  ideas  and  perceptions  differ 
with  circumstances,  and  the  organic  sensations  and  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  are  equally  variable.  The  advocates  of  the 
'  mass  '  theory  ought  to  explain  how  it  comes  about  that  we 
apply  the  name  '  hate '  to  a  large  quantity  of  pain,  a  small 
amount  of  pleasure  and  one  set  of  ideas  and  sensations,  while 
we  also  use  the  term  to  designate  a  large  amount  of  pleasure, 
a  small  amount  of  pain,  and  another  set  of  ideas  and  sensations. 
If  they  assert  that  amid  the  diversity  there  is  unity,  they  are 
unquestionably  right ;  but  they  will  find  that  if  feeling-attitude 
be  left  out  the  unity  in  no  sense  forms  a  mass.  The  elements 
of  cognition  and  pleasure-pain  which  are  common  to  all  cases 
of  hate  are  very  few  indeed.  If  it  be  maintained  that  the  hate 
differs  with  the  diversity  of  the  alleged  constituents,  it  must 
be  urged  that  if  this  were  true  the  diversity  would  swamp  the 
unity,  and  there  would  be  very  little  justification  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  common  name  in  the  different  cases. 

The  view  under  discussion  derives  some  plausibility  from  the 
fact  that  emotions,  when  strong,  are  felt  to  possess  a  character- 
istic which  might  be  termed  '  massiveness.'  They  are  never 
local,  isolated,  or  partial  activities;  they  are  the  reactions  of  the 
individual  as  such,  ways  in  which  he  is  disposed  towards  some- 
thing. Hence,  when  they  are  prominent  in  consciousness,  they 
are  felt  as  diffused.  This  massiveness,  however,  is  not  the 
result  of  addition  ;  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  emotions  are 
'  total '  states,  reactions  of  the  individual  as  a  whole. 

Wundt's  theory  is  hard  to  classify,  but  it  may  for  convenience 
be  treated  here.  At  this  stage  it  can  be  briefly  discussed. 
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According  to  this  writer,  emotion  is  a  complex  state  consisting 
of  a  primary  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  causes  an  inhibi- 
tion or  stimulation  of  ideational  activity,  and  is  in  turn  modified 
by  the  feelings  thus  originated.  Emotion  is  thus  partly  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  primary  feeling  on  ideational  activity, 
and  partly  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  original  feeling.1 
It  is  not  merely  a  strong  pleasure  or  pain,  nor  a  feeling  or 
succession  of  feelings  caused  by  the  ideational  change  ;  it  is 
a  complex  state  composed  of  the  hedonic  and  ideational  ele- 
ments.2 Towards  the  close  of  his  exposition,  however,  Wundt 
makes  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  certain  impulses  are 
the  earliest  forms  of  emotion.3  This  is  rather  significant,  for 
if  his  original  description  were  correct,  there  would  be  little 
temptation  to  identify  emotion  with  impulse. 

The  first  set  of  statements  really  gives  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  occasionally  precede  the  appearance  of 
emotion.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sudden  shock  which  inhibits 
all  ideational  activity;  sometimes  anger,  hate,  etc.,  do  not  arise 
until  we  brood  over  the  event.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  emotion  is  always  ushered  in  by  a  shock.  The  latter 
is  in  any  case  altogether  irrelevant,  for  it  may  precede  any  emo- 
tion indifferently.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  no  crowd  of  ideas 
is  necessary.  These  alleged  constituents,  therefore,  are  not 
even  invariable  antecedents.  We  have  also  pointed  out  that  the 
primary  feeling  is  not  essential.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may 
be  so  weak  that  it  is  barely  perceptible,  and  in  such  cases  the 
intensity  of  the  emotion  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  pleasure-pain.  The  secondary  feelings  cannot  always  be 
relied  upon  to  strengthen  the  primary,  for  they  may  conflict 
with  it,  and  thus  neutralize  it.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  a  complex  of  elements  loosely 
conjoined  and  the  unitary  character  which  every  emotion,  as 
reaction,  possesses. 

In  reviewing  the  theories  we  have  been  criticising,  we  may 

1  Phil.  Stud.,  vi,  p.  360;   Grundziige  der  phys.  Psy.,  1887,  ii,  p.  405. 

2  Menschen-  und  Thierseele  (1892),  p.  405 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  372. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  421-2 ;  Eng.  Trans.,  pp.  386-7. 
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observe  that  emotion  is  not  usually  identified  with  pure  cogni- 
tion, pleasure-pain,  or  conation.  Most  psychologists  admit, 
tacitly  at  least,  that  it  differs  in  some  respect  from  the  other 
aspects  of  mind.  We  have  tried  to  prove  that  this  difference 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  union  of  non-emotional 
elements.  Pleasure-pain,  organic  sensations,  ideas,  and  per- 
cepts vary  without  affecting  the  essential  nature  of  the  emo- 
tion they  accompany.  A  cognitive  element  must  be  present  ; 
but,  as  it  is  the  only  indispensable  factor,  it  must  be  a  condi- 
tion, and  not  a  constituent.  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  '  emo- 
tion '  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  true  differentiating 
attribute  has  not  been  emphasized  and  employed  as  a  criterion. 
When  the  true  connotation  of  a  word  is  made  explicit,  the 
denotation  will  generally  take  care  of  itself. 

DAVID  IRONS. 


THE  PRESUPPOSITION   QUESTION   IN   HEGEL'S 

LOGIC. 

T)ERHAPS  the  objection  most  often  urged  against  Hegel's 
logic  is  that  it  is  not  true  to  its  claim  of  making  no 
presuppositions.  Almost  every  critic  of  the  logic  dwells  at 
great  length  upon  the  absurdity  of  such  a  claim  and  upon  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  making  it  good.  For  instance, 
Trendelenburg  says :  "  It  is  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
Hegelian  dialectic,  that  pure  thought,  out  of  its  own  imma- 
nent necessity,  without  presupposition,  begets  and  knows  the 
moments  of  Being."  Then  he  goes  on  to  ask:  "Is  there  such 
a  logical  beginning  without  presupposition,  a  beginning  in 
which  thought  has  nothing  but  itself,  and  scorns  all  imagery 
and  perception,  and  thus  deserves  the  name  of  pure  thought  ?  "  1 
His  answer  to  the  question  is,  "  No."  For  all  through  Hegel's 
dialectic  there  can  be  detected  the  presence  of  perception  and, 
in  particular,  of  spatial  motion,  as  presuppositions  of  the 
whole  logical  movement  and  as  its  motive  power.  It  is  need- 
less to  quote  from  the  other  critics.  Ab  uno  disce  omnes. 

An  unsuspicious  reader  of  the  above  extract  will  take  for 
granted  that  Hegel  really  claims  that  his  logic  is  without  any 
presupposition  ;  and  although  the  passage  admits  of  a  double 
interpretation,  still  the  whole  discussion  following  it  is  without 
any  meaning  unless  it  is  directed  against  the  alleged  preten- 
sion of  a  presuppositionless  logic.  But  a  careful  study  of 
Hegel's  logic  shows  that  no  such  pretension  is  made.  On 
the  contrary,  Hegel  expressly  states  that  his  logic  has  a  pre- 
supposition ;  and  he  states  it  so  explicitly  that  the  wonder  is 
that  so  many  critics  have  followed  Trendelenburg  and  ignored 
Hegel.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Greater  Logic,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, and  in  the  body  of  that  work,  in  which  he  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  question,  "  With  what  must  the  Science 
begin  ? "  Hegel  unambiguously  says  that  his  Logic  presup- 

1  Logische  Untersuchungen,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i,  pp.  36,  37. 
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poses  the  result  of  the  Phenomenology  of  the  Spirit.  In  order 
that  such  an  assertion  may  not  appear  unsupported,  I  will 
quote  some  of  the  passages  that  leave  the  matter  no  longer  in 
doubt.  The  passage  in  the  Introduction  runs  thus:  "  In  the 
Phenomenology  of  the  Spirit  I  have  exhibited  consciousness  in 
its  progress  from  the  first  immediate  opposition  of  itself  and 
its  object,  on  to  absolute  knowledge.  This  course  traverses 
all  the  forms  of  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  its  object,  and 
has  as  its  result  the  conception  of  our  science.  This  conception 
needs  no  justification  here,  — apart  from  the  fact  that  it  comes 
out  as  the  final  result  in  the  Logic  itself,  —  it  needs  no  justifi- 
cation here,  because  it  got  its  justification  there  "  (in  the  Phe- 
nomenology], "And  it  is  capable  of  no  other  justification  than 
just  this  production  of  it  by  consciousness,  all  whose  own 
peculiar  forms  are  resolved  into  this  conception  as  their  truth. 
.  .  .  This  conception  of  the  pure  science  and  the  deduction  of 
it  are  presupposed  in  this  present  treatise,  in  so  far  as  the  Phe- 
nomenology of  the  Spirit  is  nothing  else  but  such  a  deduction  of 
it."  *  Again,  in  his  discussion  of  the  question,  "  With  what 
must  the  Science  begin  ?  "  he  says:  "  The  beginning  is  logical, 
in  that  it  should  be  made  in  the  element  of  free,  independent 
thought,  in  pure  knowledge.  It  is  mediated  therefore  by  the 
fact  that  pure  knowledge  is  the  last  absolute  truth  of  conscious- 
ness. It  has  been  remarked  in  the  Introduction  that  the  Phe- 
nomenology of  the  Spirit  is  the  science  of  consciousness,  the 
exhibition  of  the  fact  that  consciousness  has  the  conception  of 
our  science,  that  is,  of  pure  knowledge,  as  its  result.  To  this 
extent,  then,  the  logic  has  the  science  of  the  Phenomenal 
Spirit  as  its  presupposition  ;  for  that  science  contains  and  dis- 
plays the  necessity,  and  hence  the  proof  of  the  truth,  of  the 
standpoint  of  pure  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which 
that  standpoint  is  reached."2  In  two  or  three  sentences  he 
characterizes  the  starting-point  and  the  movement  of  the 

1  I,  31,  32  (33-35).  I  use  the  1841  issue  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Greater 
Logic  ;  but  give  the  paging  of  the  issue  of  1833-4  in  parenthesis.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  was  carefully  revised  by 
its  author  just  before  his  death. 

8  I,  57  (61). 
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Phenomenology,  and  then  proceeds  :  "  In  that  treatise,  immedi- 
ate consciousness  is  also  the  first  and  immediate  fact  in  the 
science  ;  in  the  Logic,  however,  that  is  the  presupposition, 
which  had  proved  to  be  the  result  of  that  former  study,  viz., 
the  Idea  as  pure  knowledge."  1  Again  :  "  Here  Being  is  the 
initial  category  (das  Anfangende],  exhibited  as  arising  by 
mediation,  a  mediation  that  at  the  same  time  cancels  itself ; 
and  there  is  present  the  presupposition  of  pure  knowledge,  as 
the  result  of  finite  knowledge  or  consciousness."  2 

These  passages  could  not  be  clearer  or  more  decisive  as  to 
Hegel's  meaning.  The  presuppositiofi  of  the  Logic  is  the 
Phenomenology,  and  the  presupposition  of  the  Phenomenology 
is  immediate,  sensuous  consciousness.  Hegel's  thought,  then, 
is  this  :  If  sensuous  consciousness  is  an  unquestionable  point 
of  departure,  —  and  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is,  —  then  it  can 
be  shown  conclusively  that  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge is  attainable  from  this  starting-point.  And  if  this  point 
of  view  of  absolute  knowledge  is  a  legitimate  point  of  view, 
then  a  logic  such  as  he  proceeds  to  develop  is  a  legitimate 
science  ;  for  the  subject-matter  of  such  a  science  rises  objec- 
tively before  the  view  of  one  who  reaches  that  eminence. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  can  see  what 
reply  Hegel  would  make  to  the  charge  that  concrete  experi- 
ence furnishes  him  with  the  motive  power  for  his  logical 
machinery.  He  would  say  that  Absolute  Idealism,  and  logic 
as  a  science  in  the  system  of  Absolute  Idealism,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  teach  that  man  can  think  in  complete  and  utter  isola- 
tion from  sensuous  experience.  If  man  could  and  did  so 
think,  such  thought  would  not  be  the  pure  absolute  thought 
that  logic  demands;  but  it  would  be  a  falsely  infinite,  abstract 
thought,  which  could  not  be  absolute  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  has  beyond  it,  and  therefore  limiting  it,  an  experience  in 
which  sense  plays  a  part.  The  progress  in  the  Phenomenology 
from  sensuous  consciousness  to  absolute  knowledge  does  not 
consist  in  •«  shuffling  off  the  mortal  coil  "  of  sense,  but  in  mak- 
ing "the  mortal  put  on  immortality,"  — to  speak  plainly,  it  con- 
1 1,  57,  58  (62).  *  T>  58>  59  (63). 
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sists  in  showing  that  the  sense  element  in  consciousness  is  not 
an  independent  ingredient  that  may  as  well  stand  outside  of 
knowledge  as  within  it;  but  that  this  sense  element  is,  in  its 
very  nature,  a  moment  in  absolute  knowledge,  included  essen- 
tially in  absolute  knowledge  and  not  in  any  ultimate  opposition 
to  it. 

Many  passages  could  be  quoted  from  the  Logic  to  show  that 
the  thought  that  logic  deals  with  is  not  abstract  thought  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  '  abstract ' ;  it  is  not  an  element 
in  experience  merely  coordinate  with  sense,  and  furnishing  the 
form  to  experience  while  sense  furnishes  the  matter.  In  a 
passage  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  Hegel  discusses 
the  ordinary  view  taken  of  the  function  of  thought,  and  repu- 
diates it.  "  The  indispensable  basis,  the  Conception,  the  Uni- 
versal, which  is  thought  itself  in  so  far  as  we  can  abstract  only 
from  image-presentation  ( Vorstellung)  in  the  word  thought,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  only  an  indifferent  form,  which  rests  indif- 
ferently on  a  content.  But  these  thoughts  of  all  natural  and 
spiritual  things,  which  thoughts  are  themselves  the  substantial 
content,  are  such  a  content  as  contains  multiple  determina- 
tions, and  has  in  it  also  the  distinction  of  a  soul  and  a  body,  of 
conception  and  a  relative  reality.  The  deeper  basis  is  the 
true  Soul  (die  Seele  fur  sich\  the  pure  Conception,  which  is 
the  innermost  principle  of  all  objects,  their  simple  life-pulse, 
as  well  as  the  life-pulse  of  subjective  thought."  a  This  pas- 
sage is  so  very  important  in  helping  to  orient  one  in  Hegel's 
philosophy,  and  therefore  in  Hegel's  Logic,  that  it  will  per- 
haps be  permissible  to  dwell  upon  it  further.  And  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  understanding  of  it,  it  will  be  well  to  contrast  the 
view  expressed  in  it  with  the  view  of  thought  held  by  Lotze, 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  and  by  almost  every  one  else,  and  made 
the  basis  by  Mr.  McTaggart  2  for  an  attempted  justification  of 
Hegel.  This  ordinary  view  finds  expression  in  such  language 
as  this:  "Thought  is  everywhere  but  a  mediating  activity 
moving  hither  and  thither,  bringing  into  connection  the  origi- 
nal intuitions  of  external  and  internal  perception,  which  are 

1  I,  1 6,  17  (18).  2  Studies  in  the  Hegelian  Dialectic. 
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predetermined  by  fundamental  ideas  and  laws  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  shown;  it  develops  special  and  properly  logi- 
cal forms,  peculiar  to  itself,  only  in  the  effort  to  apply  the  idea 
of  truth  (which  it  finds  in  us)  to  the  scattered  multiplicity  of 
perceptions,  and  of  the  consequences  developed  from  them. 
Hence  nothing  seems  less  justifiable  than  the  assertion  that 
this  Thinking  is  identical  with  Being,  and  that  Being  can  be 
resolved  into  it  without  leaving  any  residuum ;  on  the  contrary, 
everywhere  in  the  flux  of  thought  there  remain  quite  insoluble 
those  individual  nuclei  which  represent  the  several  aspects  of 
that  important  content  which  we  designate  by  the  name  of 
Being."  1  This  view  finds  more  trenchant  expression  in  such 
sentences  as  these :  "  Thought,  in  its  actual  processes  and 
results,  cannot  transcend  the  dualism  of  the  *  that '  and  the 
'  what.' '  "  Truth  and  thought  are  not  the  thing  itself,  but  are 
of  it  and  about  it."  "  For  I  do  not  deny  that  reality  is  an 
object  of  thought;  I  deny  that  it  is  barely  and  merely  so.  If 
you  rest  here  on  a  distinction  between  thought  and  its  object, 
that  opens  a  further  question  to  which  I  shall  return.  But  if 
you  admit  that  in  asserting  reality  to  fall  within  thought,  you 
meant  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing  beyond  what  is  made 
thought's  object,  your  position  is  untenable."2  These  state- 
ments form  an  excellent  contrast  against  which  Hegel's  doc- 
trine can  be  easily  understood.  Thought  as  only  a  mediating 
activity,  thought  as  Delusive  of  thing,  these  two  complemen- 
tary conceptions  are  emphasized  by  the  logical  dualists  I  have 
just  quoted.  Thought  as  not  merely  a  mediating  activity, 
thought  as  delusive  of  thing,  are  the  conceptions  emphasized 

1  Lotze,  Microcosmos,  p.  354  of  the  second  volume  of  the  English  translation. 
I  have  quoted  the  passage  Mr.  McTaggart  quotes,  but  it  could  easily  be  paralleled 
by  numerous  passages  from  Lotze's  Logic. 

2  F.  H.  Bradley's  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  168,  169.     See  the  whole  chap- 
ter, where,  although  he  admits  that  this  dualism  is  not  absolute  and  must  be 
transcended,  he  maintains  that  such  transcendence  is   not  within  the  power  of 
thought.     The  last  sentence  quoted  above  is  ambiguous,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Bradley  makes  out  the  untenability  of  his  opponent's  position  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  ambiguity.     If  by  '  what  is  made  thought's  object '  is  meant 
what  in  time  has  already  been  so  made,  then  cadit  quaestio.     If  not,  the  untena- 
bility of  the  adversary's  position  is  not  so  easily  proved. 
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by  Hegel  as  requisite  to  the  intelligent  and  truly  profitable 
reading  of  his  Logic.  He  devotes  four  pages  of  his  Preface  to 
the  discussion  and  refutation  of  the  view  that  thought  and 
thing  stand  against  each  other  in  a  dualistic  relation  which 
thought  cannot  transcend.  Hegel's  view  of  thought  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  term,  so  often  misunderstood,  but  a  term 
that  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  rescue  from  such  a  fate. 
Hegel's  thought  is  begreifendes  Denken)-  We  English-speak- 
ing people,  in  borrowing  our  words  *  conceive,'  'concept,' 
*  conception,'  from  a  dead  language,  have  lost  the  striking 
imagery  that  could  have  been  called  up  in  a  Roman  mind  by 
these  words.  The  Germans  are  more  fortunate  in  having  a 
native  word,  which,  though  the  metaphor  in  it  has  faded,  still 
has  cognates  that  can  revive  the  metaphor.  Begreifendes 
Denken  is  grasping,  clutching  thought,  thought  that  grips  its 
object  as  its  own  inalienable  possession.  Perhaps  we  might 
translate  das  begreifende  Denken,  by  the  phrase  'object-appro- 
priating thought';  for  the  logical  relation  of  such  thought  to 
its  object  is  analogous  to  the  legal  relation  of  the  master  to  the 
slave ;  the  slave  had  no  independent  status  ;  he  stood  only 
in  his  master,  who  engulfed  him.  Hegel  also  calls  thought 
objectives  Denken,  inasmuch  as  it  transcends  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object.  "Pure  science,  accordingly,  pre- 
supposes emancipation  from  the  opposition  of  consciousness. 
It  contains  thought  in  so  far  as  it  is  just  as  much  the  object- 
matter  in  itself,  or  the  object-matter  in  itself  in  so  far  as  it  is 
just  as  much  pure  thought.  As  Science,  the  truth  is  the  pure 
self-developing  self-consciousness,  and  has  the  form  of  self,  in 
that  the  absolute  is  known  conception,  but  the  conception  as  such 
is  the  absolute.  This  objective  thought,  then,  is  the  content 
of  pure  Science."  2  Again,  in  another  place,  a  few  lines  lower, 
what  he  says  seems  to  have  Mr.  Bradley  prophetically  in  mind, 
for  there  we  read :  "  In  Logic  we  do  not  have  to  do  with 
thought  about  something  that  lies  independently  outside  of 
thought  and  is  the  basis  of  that  thought."3  Again,  compare 
with  the  passage  formerly  quoted  from  Lotze,  this  passage 
1  I,  25  (27).  2  I,  33  (35)-  8  I.  33  (36). 
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from  Hegel :  "  Logic  is  accordingly  determined  as  the  science 
of  pure  thought,  and  has  as  its  principle  pure  knowledge,  the 
unity  which  is  not  abstract  but  concrete  and  living,  because 
in  it  the  opposition  for  consciousness  of  a  subjectively  indepen- 
dent being  and  of  a  second  such  being,  an  object,  is  known  as 
transcended,  and  Being  of  itself  is  known  as  pure  Conception, 
and  pure  Conception  as  true  Being."  l  Once  more:  "  Logic  is 
the  pure  Science,  that  is,  pure  knowledge  in  the  whole  compass 
of  its  development.  This  idea  [of  pure  knowledge],  however, 
has  defined  itself  in  that  result  [i.e.,  of  the  Phenomenology} 
to  be  certainty  become  truth,  certainty  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  longer  stands  with  its  object  over  against  it;  it  has  taken  its 
object  into  itself,  knows  its  object  as  its  own  very  self.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  transcended  the  knowledge  of  itself  as 
of  something  that  stands  over  against  the  objective  and  is  its 
denial;  thought  has  rid  itself  of  this  subjectivity  and  is  a  unity 
with  its  riddance."  2 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary,  in  quoting  these  passages 
in  justification  of  my  interpretation  of  Hegel's  meaning,  to 
pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  were  it  not.  that  the  most  recent  critic 
and  defender  of  Hegel  gives  it  out  as  probably,  if  not  certainly, 
Hegel's  view,  that  the  '  datum '  as  he  calls  it,  is  not  identical 
with  thought. 

Having  thus  shown  what  Hegel's  attitude  was  towards  the 
relation  of  thought  to  its  objects,  objects  of  sensuous  experi- 
ence among  others,  I  can  now  return  to  the  charge  which  I 
began  to  discuss  above,3  the  charge  that  Hegel  surreptitiously 
makes  use  of  sensuous  experience  and  its  living,  moving 
reality,  in  order  to  get  life  and  movement  into  his  pure 
thought.  According  to  Hegel's  view,  such  a  charge  would  be 
preposterous  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  The  living, 
moving  reality  of  nature  has  no  independence;  it  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  thought.  It  is  only  in  thought 
that  nature  "lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being."  In  the 
Preface  to  the  first  edition,  Hegel  says:  "The  development  of 
all  natural  and  spiritual  life  rests  on  the  nature  of  the  pure 
1 1,  47  (50)-  2 1>  58  (62).  8  P.  499- 
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essences  alone,  that  constitute  the  content  of  Logic."  1  In 
another  place,  he  says  that  the  immanent  negativity  which  is 
the  principle  of  the  logical  movement  is  "  the  principle  of  all 
natural  and  spiritual  life."  2  The  question  with  Hegel,  as  with 
Kant,  is  not  whether  nature,  external  or  internal,  physical  or 
psychical,  is  one  vast  system  of  forces  and  of  life;  but  the 
question  is  whence  comes  that  life.  Does  it  belong  to  nature 
as  an  independent  kingdom,  or  is  the  kingdom  thought's  own  ? 
And  as  Kant  answered  this  question  by  recognizing  the  con- 
stitutional sovereignty  of  thought  in  the  world  of  sense,  by 
acknowledging  a  power  not  nature's  self,  that  works  in  nature's 
life,  so  Hegel  answered  the  same  question  by  recognizing  the 
same  sovereignty  and  the  same  power  —  but  with  a  differ- 
ence: the  sovereignty  is  absolute.  Trendelenburg,  Haym,  and 
Schmid  might  thus  have  spared  their  pains  in  showing  that 
Hegel  borrowed  from  experience  his  motive  power,  stole  from 
the  heaven  of  sensuous  perception  the  fire  to  make  the  earth 
of  his  logical  categories  warm  into  the  semblance  of  life.  It 
was  incumbent  upon  them  to  overthrow  the  Critical  Philosophy 
in  its  subordination  of  the  world  of  experience  to  logic, 
before  claiming  such  an  easy  victory  over  the  Absolute  Phi- 
losophy. For  the  very  elements,  which,  according  to  the 
above-named  critics,  Hegel  stole  from  experience  and  smug- 
gled into  thought,  had  already  been  shown  by  Kant  to  have 
been  lent  to  experience  by  thought. 

But  the  question  will  be  asked :  Is,  then,  Hegel's  logic 
after  all  not  a  science  of  abstract  thought  ?  Does  not  Hegel 
himself  define  logic  as  "  the  science  of  the  pure  idea  in  the 
abstract  element  of  thought "  ?  Two  answers  can  be  given 
to  these  questions,  varying  according  to  what  is  meant 
by  ' abstract'  and  by  'pure.'  If  by  ' abstract  thought'  and 
'  pure  thought '  is  meant  thought  thinking  away  with  nothing 
to  think,  somewhat  like  Browning's  "  roses  embowering  with 
naught  the/  embower,"  there  is  one  answer,  a  categorical 
"No."  But  if  by  abstraction  is  meant  abstraction  from  the 
abstraction  of  ordinary  consciousness  which  sets  sense  over 
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against  thought,  abstraction  from  sense  as  an  absolute  other  to 
thought,  then  there  is  another  answer:  "  Logic  is  abstract." 
And  if  by  'pure'  is  meant  refined  from  the  common-sense 
error  that  thought  must  mix  itself  with  an  external  matter 
before  it  can  do  execution  upon  it,  then  logical  thought  is 
pure.  In  saying  all  this  I  am  not  resorting  to  subtleties  of 
rhetoric  to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  exigencies  of  inevitable 
exegesis.  I  am  merely  reading  Hegel's  definition  of  logic  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  in  the  light  of  a  prolonged  explanation  of 
its  subject-matter  in  the  Greater  Logic  which  some,  who  glibly 
quote  the  Encyclopaedia,  have  not  done  him  the  honor  to  read 
and  study. 

If  the  reader  will  open  the  Greater  Logic  on  page  58  (62), 
he  will  find  these  words :  "  Pure  knowledge,  as  having  consoli- 
dated into  this  unity  [of  the  subjective  and  the  objective]  has 
sublated  all  reference  to  another  and  to  mediation;  it  is  the 
distinctionless."  This  is  the  way  in  which  logic  comes  by  its 
abstract  character;  it  is  not  by  refusing  to  transcend  the  dis- 
tinction between  thought  and  its  object  and  thus  maintaining 
itself  in  the  sphere  of  the  very  different  abstraction  of  finite 
consciousness;  but  it  is  by  transcending  that  distinction. 

But  along  with  this  transcending  of  the  distinction  that 
belongs  to  ordinary  consciousness,  there  comes  another  feature 
that  to  ordinary  consciousness  appears  as  an  abstraction, 
namely,  the  failure  to  notice  the  sensuous  nature  of  the  object, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  merely  sensuous.  Of  course,  in  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  an  object  is  merely  sensuous,  it  is  abstract;  so 
abstract  that  it  has  no  reality  at  all.  Red,  as  it  is  to  mere 
sense,  unrelated  by  thought  to  other  colors  or  to  any  other  sen- 
sation, is  something  that  only  the  fertile  imagination  of  such 
men  as  John  Stuart  Mill  can  conceive.  Red,  as  we  know  it, 
gets  its  distinctive  character  from  the  relations  in  which  it 
stands,  and  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  are  logical  rela- 
tions. This  is,  of  course,  the  same  old  story  that  Professor 
T.  H.  Green  told  so  often,  but  it  bears  repeating  "  because 
it  so  true,"  and  because  not  every  one  has  come  to  recognize 
its  truth.  Now  as  these  relations  are  logical,  logic  has  not 
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only  the  right,  but  also  the  duty,  to  consider  what  are  gener- 
ally called  sensuous  objects  and  all  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand;  only  it  must  not  consider  such  objects  as  merely  affec- 
tions of  sense,  unelaborated  by  thought.  Pure  thought,  as 
logic  deals  with  it,  is,  therefore,  thought  that  refuses  to  take 
into  account  the  abstractly  sensuous  nature  of  things ;  and,  if 
you  wish  it,  is  abstract  in  so  refusing  to  do.  But  such  an 
abstraction  from  an  abstraction  is  a  concrete  view  as  well  as 
an  abstraction,  just  as  a  negation  of  a  negation  is  an  affirma- 
tion as  well  as  a  negation. 

That  this,  again,  is  Hegel's  view  and  not  my  own  subjective 
interpretation,  will  appear  upon  reading  a  passage  in  that  much 
neglected  Introduction  to  the  Greater  Logic,  where  Hegel  has 
expressed  himself  so  clearly  that  I  must  be  permitted  to  quote 
the  passage  quite  at  large.  In  it  the  reader  will  notice  that 
Hegel,  while  recognizing  the  abstractness  of  logic  and  of 
logical  thought  from  one  point  of  view,  maintains  that  from  a 
higher  point  of  view  they  are  concrete.  "  Thus  whoever 
approaches  the  science  finds  in  logic,  at  first,  an  isolated  sys- 
tem of  abstractions,  which  is  restricted  to  itself  and  does  not 
reach  over  the  other  knowledges  and  sciences.  Rather,  con- 
trasted with  the  riches  of  the  presentative  consciousness  of  the 
world  (Weltvorstelltmg),  with  the  content  of  the  other  sciences, 
which  appears  so  real,  and  above  all,  with  the  promise  of  the 
absolute  science  to  unveil  the  essence  of  these  riches,  the  inner 
nature  of  spirit  and  of  the  world,  in  a  word,  to  unveil  the  truth, 
this  science,  in  its  abstract  form,  in  the  colorless,  cold  simplicity 
of  its  pure  categories,  has  the  appearance  of  doing  anything 
rather  than  of  keeping  its  promise,  and  of  standing  empty- 
handed  in  the  presence  of  these  riches.  The  first  acquaintance 
with  logic  restricts  its  significance  to  itself.  Its  content 
passes  only  for  an  isolated  occupation  with  the  categories, 
besides  which  the  other  scientific  occupations  have  an  impor- 
tant matter  and  content  of  their  own.  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  logic 
must  indeed  be  learned  as  something  that  one  does  well  enough 
to  understand  and  get  an  insight  into;  but  something  in  which 
compass,  depth,  and  further  significance  are  at  the  beginning 
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lacking.  It  is  only  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  other 
sciences,  that,  for  the  subjective  spirit,  the  logical  is  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  universal ;  not  a  universal  that  is  only  abstract,  but 
one  that  comprehends  within  itself  the  riches  of  the  particular. 
.  .  .  Now,  although  in  the  beginning  of  this  study,  the  logical 
is  not  present  to  the  spirit  in  this  conscious  power,  still  by  this 
study  the  spirit  receives  into  itself  the  power  that  leads  it  into 
all  truth.  The  system  of  logic  is  the  realm  of  shadows,  the 
world  of  simple  essences,  freed  from  all  sensuous  concreteness. 
The  study  of  this  science,  abode  and  work  in  this  realm  of 
shadows,  is  the  absolute  culture  and  discipline  of  conscious- 
ness. Therein  is  plied  an  occupation  remote  from  sensuous 
perceptions  and  aims,  from  feelings,  from  the  merely  make- 
believe  world  of  ordinary  consciousness.  Considered  on  its 
negative  side,  this  occupation  consists  in  keeping  aloof  from 
the  contingency  of  sophistic  thought  and  from  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  letting  this,  that,  or  the  other  reason  strike  and  pre- 
vail. By  such  study,  however,  thought  wins  self-reliance  and 
independence.  It  becomes  at  home  in  the  abstract  and  in 
procedure  by  conceptions  without  sensuous  substrata;  it  be- 
comes the  unconscious  power  of  taking  up  the  alien  manifold 
of  the  knowledges  and  sciences  into  the  form  of  reason,  of 
conceiving  and  keeping  them  in  their  essentiality,  of  stripping 
off  the  external,  and,  in  this  way,  of  extracting  from  them 
what  is  logical.  To  say  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  it 
becomes  the  power  of  filling  the  abstract  groundwork  of  the 
logical,  previously  acquired  by  the  study  of  logic,  with  the 
content  of  all  truth,  and  of  giving  it  the  value  of  a  universal 
which  no  longer  stands  as  a  particular  by  the  side  of  another 
particular,  but  reaches  over  this  other  particular  and  is  its 
essence,  the  absolutely  true."  * 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  reply  to  the 
other  criticism  of  Trendelenburg,  that  "  motion  is  without  more 
ado  presupposed  by  the  dialectic,  which  is  to  presuppose  noth- 
ing." What  moves,  of  course,  has  a  sensuous  aspect,  but  the 
efforts  of  modern  experimental  psychology  have  not  yet  suc- 
•  11,43-45(46-48). 
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ceeded  in  discovering  a  sense  of  motion  (pace  Professor  James), 
any  more  than  in  discovering  a  sense  of  time  or  of  space. 
And  one  might  very  well  risk  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  on 
the  prediction  that  such  a  discovery  will  never  be  made. 
Motion  involves  a  synthesis,  and  the  synthetic  as  synthetic 
can  never  be  apprehended  by  mere  sense.  Kant's  results  on 
this  point  are  likely  to  remain  unshaken,  and  are  available  for 
us  here,  even  though  Kant  himself  did  not  apply  them  to  the 
explanation  of  motion.  Motion  is  a  schematized  category; 
and  Kant  would  have  classed  it  as  such  if  only  he  had  taken  a 
wider  view  of  the  pure  categories  and  had  included  Becoming 
among  them.  But  the  motion  in  Hegel's  Logic,  which  has 
been  the  stone  of  stumbling  and  the  rock  of  offence  to  his 
critics,  is  a  category  not  even  schematized.  In  spite  of  Tren- 
delenburg's  failure  to  find  in  Hegel  any  intimation  that  motion 
in  logic  is  something  different  from  motion  in  external  nature, 
Hegel  expressly  repudiates  any  admixture  of  time  in  his  logi- 
cal Becoming,  which  he  calls  the  motion  of  Being  and  Naught 
into  each  other.  He  objects  to  the  popular  proverbs  that 
identify  Being  and  Naught,  on  the  ground  that  this  identifica- 
tion is  not  made  in  the  pure  element  of  thought,  but  has  its 
medium  in  time.1  In  this  case,  however,  a  word  to  the  wise 
was  not  sufficient;  and  Trendelenburg  and  many  after  him 
have  filled  up  their  pages  with  the  charge  that  in  motion  a 
false  brother  has  been  brought  in  unawares  to  spy  out  the 
liberty  that  the  categories  should  have  in  the  world  of  thought 
-  to  whom  the  critics  will  give  place,  no,  not  for  an  hour  ! 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  critics  themselves  who  have  brought 
in  physical  motion  through  their  failure  to  read  Hegel  carefully. 
He  states  that  he  prefers  the  word  '  becoming '  to  the  word 
'  transition  '  (Uebergeken),  because  in  the  latter  there  is  an  im- 
plication that  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad  qttem 
are  external  to  each  other,  and  the  movement  is  represented  as 
taking  place  between  these  fixed  points.2  If  this  fixity  and 
mutual  externality  of  points  between  which  motion  takes  place 

1  I,  75  (80),  "Seyn  und  Nichts  werden  in  der  Zeit  auseinander  gehalten." 
3  I,  87  (92,  93)- 
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is  not  the  characteristic  of  natural  motion,  it  would  be  hard  to 
characterize  it.  And  if  the  absence  of  this  characteristic  does 
not  plainly  indicate  a  motion  that  is  not  natural,  it  is  for  the 
critics  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of  natural  motion  that  is  not 
thought  of  as  characterized  by  just  this  trait. 

What  Hegel  means  by  <  motion  '  in  the  dialectic  is  the 
timeless  and  spaceless  synthesis  of  opposites  in  one  eternal 
thought,  in  which  they  keep  their  distinctness,  but  in  which 
such  a  logical  interplay  of  these  distinctions  prevails,  that  the 
very  essence  of  each  is  seen  to  consist  in  the  character  it  gets 
from  its  organic  relation  to  the  other.  Perhaps  an  illustra- 
tion will  help  us  to  understand  Hegel's  thought,  an  illustration 
taken  from  one  of  the  highest  instances,  in  the  world  of 
nature,  of  that  organic  unity  which,  he  says,1  should  character- 
ize the  system  of  categories.  The  human  hand,  considered  as 
a  thing  in  space,  has  only  a  latent  reference  to  all  other  things 
in  space ;  but  the  thought  of  a  human  hand,  as  a  hand,  is  really 
the  thought  of  the  whole  human  body,  in  which  the  hand  is 
only  an  element.  Think  the  hand  as  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  own 
peculiar  nature  and  conception,  and  you  find  that  that  very 
thought  of  the  hand,  which  tries  so  hard  to  be  peculiar,  has 
transcended  its  peculiarity  and  become  the  thought  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  thought  of  the  hand  is  only  a  moment  or 
constitutive  factor.  Now  distinguish  between  the  human  hand 
and  the  human  trunk  in  your  thought,  and  you  will  discover 
that  your  distinction  cannot  widen  into  an  absolute  separation, 
without  the  loss,  to  each  separate  element,  of  its  own  charac- 
ter. To  use  Hegel's  language,  "  in  their  distinction  they 
remain,  each  in  itself,  the  whole  concept." 2  Each  becomes 
the  other,  in  that  the  thought  of  each  is  seen  to  involve  the 
thought  of  the  other.  But  does  each  change  in  time  from 
what  it  was  in  itself  to  what  the  other  is  in  itself  ?  Assuredly 
not.  Time  does  not  come  into  consideration  here  at  all.  It 
is  not  that  you  first  think  the  hand  completely,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  think  the  trunk.  It  is  that  the  very  thought  of  the 
hand,  in  the  very  act  of  self-realization,  becomes  the  thought 
1 1,  3'  (33)-  2 I,  48  (51). 
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of  the  trunk  also  —  not  two  thoughts,  here  of  a  hand,  there  of 
a  trunk,  but  one  thought  of  a  hand-and-trunk,  which  is  neither 
hand  alone  nor  trunk  alone,  but  a  body  with  organic  distinc- 
tions in  it. 

Hegel's  contention,  then,  is  that  the  categories  of  thought 
are  so  inter-related  that  you  cannot  employ  one  of  them  with- 
out employing  in  that  very  act  its  antithesis.  The  employment 
of  the  antithesis  is  not  a  second  act;  but  the  first  act  proves,  on 
inspection,  not  to  be  the  employment  of  merely  one  category, 
nor  the  double  employment  of  two  categories,  but  the  single 
employment  of  an  organizing  category,  in  which  the  so-called 
first  and  second  categories  are  moments  or  distinctions.  Now 
this  turning  out  of  a  category  not  to  be  itself  alone,  but  rather 
itself  as  a  distinction  against  its  opposite  in  the  concrete  unity 
that  synthesizes  them,  —  this  turning  out,  I  say,  is  not  a  tem- 
poral process,  much  less  a  spatial  process,  but  is  an  eternal, 
unchanging  truth.  Movement  can  be  predicated  of  it  only  as  a 
"transferred  epithet."  It  is  the  student  who  moves  from  the 
psychic  state  in  which  he  is  not  consciously  aware  of  the 
synthetic  character  of  his  thought,  or  perhaps  it  is  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  in  which  he  has  not  paid  attention  to  the  neces- 
sary logical  environment  of  the  category  in  which  he  is 
especially  interested;  and  he  advances  to  the  psychic  state  in 
which  the  tout  ensemble  is  an  object  of  explicit  knowledge 
because  it  has  become  an  object  of  accurate  attention.  But 
this  psychic  time-movement  is  not  a  logical  time-movement  of 
the  category  itself.  We  must  learn  to  divest  words  of  their 
profane  time  and  space  associations  and  connotations,  if  we 
wish  to  take  them  with  us  into  the  holy  sanctuary  of  logic. 
And  Hegel  is  not  guilty  of  the  neglect  of  not  pointing  this 
out  from  time  to  time  in  the  body  of  his  Greater  Logic,  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  compound  words  in  which  the  prepositional 
or  adverbial  component  smacks  strongly  of  time  and  space 
suggestions,  as  in  the  case  of  Transition  a  ( Uebergeheri)  and  of 
Determinate  Being2  (Daseyn).  In  other  cases  he  takes  for 

1 1,  87  (92,  93). 
21,107(113). 
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granted  that  his  Preface  to  the  second  edition  has  been  read, 
and  the  contents  noted  and  remembered. 

What  has  been  said  so  far,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
Logic  presupposes  the  Phenomenology,  and  the  Phenomenology 
presupposes  ordinary  consciousness  with  its  sensuous  cogni- 
tion; and  thus  logic  indirectly  presupposes  sensuous  expe- 
riences. But  it  abstracts  from  the  sensuous  element  in 
experience,  because  it  has  transcended  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  sensuous  is  regarded  as  an  independent  element 
standing  over  against  thought.  In  logic  the  sensuous  is  con- 
sidered only  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  intellectualized. 

But  now  a  reader  of  the  Greater  Logic  will  undoubtedly  ask 
whether  Hegel  does  not  admit  of  beginning  upon  the  study  of 
logic  without  the  preliminary  discipline  of  the  science  of  the 
phenomenal  consciousness.  Does  he  not  give  the  option  to  the 
candidate  for  logical  study  either  of  orienting  himself  for  logic 
by  mastering  the  Phenomenology,  or  of  merely  making  the 
arbitrary  resolve  to  consider  thought  as  such,  and  then  of 
plunging  immediately  into  the  bacchic  whirl  of  the  categories  ? 
There  is  no  question  that  Hegel  proposes  such  an  alternative;1 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  in  what  condition  a  candi- 
date will  find  himself  if  he  chooses  the  latter  course.  He 
will  be  one  of  those  for  whom  logic  is  a  science  of  mere 
abstractions;  he  will  come  to  discover,  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  bacchic  dance  is  only  an  "  unearthly  ballet  of 
bloodless  categories."  He  will,  in  short,  take  the  attitude 
that  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  takes,2  until  he  receives  into  himself 
"the  power  that  leads  into  all  truth."  And  the  reason  for 
this  attitude  is  manifest.  Such  a  resolve  to  consider  thought 
as  such,  in  its  abstract  purity,  is,  as  Hegel  himself  says,  thor- 
oughly arbitrary  —  there  is  no  necessity  in  it,  considered  as  a 
merely  psychological  event.  It  is  only  a  fact  in  the  subjective 
history  of  the  man  who  makes  the  resolve;  and  when  in  time 
it  disappears,  as  all  timed  things  must  and  all  psychic  things 
quickly  do,  then  the  logic  that  is  built  upon  such  a  resolve 

1 I,  59  (63)- 

2  The  Principles  of  Logic,  p.  533. 
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goes  too.  It  will  be  as  powerless  to  resist  the  seductions  of 
"that  warm  and  breathing  beauty  of  flesh  which  our  hearts 
find  delightful,"  as  was  Hume's  scepticism  impotent  against 
some  "lively  impression  of  the, senses,  which  obliterate  all 
these  chimeras."  It  is  only  when  the  consideration  of  thought 
as  such  is  not  the  result  of  a  capricious  resolve,  but  is  seen  to 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  even  the  most  sensuous  con- 
sciousness, and  when  thought  has  taken  into  itself  "  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  "  instead  of  deal- 
ing with  them  as  enticements  from  without  —  it  is  only  then 
that  a  logic  that  deals  with  pure  thought  does  not  appear  a 
"spectral  woof  of  impalpable  abstractions,"  but  "leaves  the 
world  more  glorious." 

And,  besides,  such  a  contingent  resolve  is  itself  a  presuppo- 
sition, and  a  very  insecure  presupposition  upon  which  to  found 
an  absolute  science.  It  is  true  that,  having  such  a  presupposi- 
tion, we  can  and  must  proceed,  as  Hegel  shows,  without  any 
other;  and  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  find  that  we  must  start  with 
pure  Being.  But  to  proceed  without  any  further  presupposi- 
tion beyond  an  unnecessitated  resolve,  is  not  to  start  without 
any  presupposition.  And  this  leads  us  back  to  the  question 
whether  Hegel  anywhere  claims  that  his  Logic  is  without  pre- 
suppositions. After  a  careful  and  somewhat  extended  exami- 
nation of  Hegel's  own  statements  and  of  his  theory  of  logic, 
we  can  now  answer  that  question  as  we  answered  it  in  the 
beginning  of  this  enquiry.  Hegel  nowhere  makes  the  claim 
that  this  science  is  without  presupposition.  He  explicitly  says 
the  very  contrary. 

But  what  he  does  say,  and  what  has  been  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  into  that,  is  that  the  category  with  which 
the  logical  movement  begins  must  be,  at  least  apparently,  with- 
out presupposition.  The  distinction  and  world-wide  difference 
between  these  two  statements,  the  one  that  Hegel  makes,  and 
the  other  that  the  critics  say  he  makes,  is  so  important  to  the 
understanding  of  the  dialectic,  that  we  must  drive  home  the 
consciousness  of  it.  To  say  that  logic  has  no  presuppositions 
is  to  say  that  any  one,  no  matter  how  immature,  no  matter 
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how  "  drunk  in  sense,"  can,  just  as  he  is,  without  any  further 
growth,  without  any  change  of  heart,  begin  the  study  of  spec- 
ulative logic.  Hegel  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  make  any  such 
statement.  What  he  did  say  has  already  been  quoted  in  part, 
and  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  no  really  vital  study  of 
logic  can  begin  until  the  student  is  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  knowledge.  A  rather  formal, 
and  yet  by  no  means  idle,  study  of  logic,  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
paedeutic to  logic  as  a  vital  science,  can  be  begun  by  any  one 
who  makes  a  really  earnest  resolve  to  deal  with  abstract 
thought.  This  resolve  is  a  presupposition  of  the  formal  study; 
and  such  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  formal  study  as  will 
finally  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  absolute  knowledge,  is  a 
further  presupposition  of  the  study  of  the  living  logical 
universal. 

Having  seen  what  Hegel  did  not  say  was  without  presuppo- 
sition, let  us  now  go  on  to  see  what  he  really  did  say  was  with- 
out presupposition;  and  let  us  try  to  see  what  he  meant  by 
such  a  claim.  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences.  "  The  beginning 
must  be  an  absolute,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  abstract  be- 
ginning. It  must  presuppose  nothing,  must  be  mediated  by  noth- 
ing, and  must  have  no  ground."  1  "Neither  is  that  beginning 
something  arbitrary,  something  assumed  merely  for  the  nonce, 
nor  is  it  something  that  appears  as  a  capricious  phenomenon 
or  as  a  thing  presupposed  by  leave,  of  which,  however,  the 
sequel  shows  that  one  did  right  in  making  it  the  beginning."  2 
"  What  constitutes  the  beginning,  the  beginning  itself,  is  to 
be  taken,  therefore,  as  something  not  analyzable,  something  in 
its  simple,  empty  immediacy,  such  as  Being  or  the  absolutely 
void."  3 

This  last  sentence  makes  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the 
study  of  Hegel's  meaning.  The  presupposition  of  logic  is 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  absolute  knowledge,  knowledge  in 
which  the  elements  are  not  brought  together  by  an  external 
force  which  simply  brings  them  into  juxtaposition,  but  in 
which  every  element  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  its  relation 
1 1,  59  (63)-  2  I,  61,  62  (66).  *  I,  65,  66  (70). 
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to  the  others  in  the  unity  of  the  absolute  whole.  If  this 
view  of  the  concrete,  synthetic  unity  of  thought  is  true, 
then  it  must  be  possible  to  take  any  category  and  show 
that  it  involves  the  whole  system  of  categories;  just  as  it  was 
shown  above  that  the  conception  of  the  human  hand  involves 
the  conception  of  the  whole  human  body.  That  is,  there  must 
be  a  science  which  traces  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  implica- 
tions of  each  category  until  that  category  is  seen  only  as  a 
moment  in  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  Absolute  Idea.  The 
question  is :  Where  must  this  science  begin  ?  Evidently,  if  it 
is  to  do  its  work  thoroughly,  it  must  begin,  not  at  some  rather 
fully  developed  category,  but  at  the  lowest  category.  It  is 
a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity ;  and  the  necessity  is 
imposed  by  the  very  idea  of  the  science.  For  the  science  is 
to  be  the  exhibition  of  the  organic  unity  of  all  the  categories. 
Hence  all  the  categories  must  be  discussed  if  the  science  is  to 
be  complete;  and  as  it  is  the  science  that  exhibits  the  truth 
that  every  category  in  itself  involves  every  other  category,  the 
only  orderly  procedure  is  to  begin  with  that  category  which 
seems  farthest  removed  from  any  such  implication.  Now  the 
category  that  seems  least  to  involve  the  organic  unity  to  which 
it  belongs  must  be  the  one  that  bears  in  itself  the  least  trace 
of  being  organic  —  it  must  be  simple  and  unanalysable^  at  least 
in  appearance;  for  whatever  is  itself  a  unity  of  distinctions 
may  more  easily  be  a  distinction  within  a  higher  unity,  than 
what  seems  to  be  a  bare  blank  identity  without  distinctions. 
In  other  words  an  organism  has  this  peculiarity,  that  every 
member  in  it  is  an  organism  also,  and  what  is  not  itself 
organic  cannot  have  an  integral  place  within  a  higher  organic 
individual. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  science  that  undertakes  to  exhibit 
the  organic  nature  and  unity  of  the  system  of  categories  must 
show  the  organic  nature  of  each  single  category;  and  it  must 
begin,  in  order  to  be  systematic,  with  the  category  which  has 
the  least  trace  of  such  an  organic  nature.  And  as  the  organic 
nature  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  of  which  they  are  all  to  be  proved 
members,  is  a  unity  of  distinctions  into  which  it  may  be 
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analyzed,  then  the  category  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  abso- 
lutely simple  and  without  distinctions  must  be  the  category  to 
begin  with.  Is  there  such  a  category  ?  It  seems  that  we 
have  it  in  the  conception  of  pure  Being.  Starting,  then,  with 
this  category  of  seemingly  absolute  simplicity,  we  are  bound  to 
show  that  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  conception  of  the  organic  unity  of  all  the  categories. 
Thus,  we  see  that  the  very  nature  of  the  task  that  logic  sets 
before  itself  makes  it  necessary  that  it  should  begin  with  the 
conception  that  claims  to  be  unanalyzable,  to  be  simple,  to  have 
no  elements,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  no  presuppositions;  for 
the  presuppositions  of  a  category  in  the  dialectic  are  the  ele- 
ments or  moments  that  constitute  the  synthetic  unity  of  that 
category.  Now  of  all  the  categories  that  we  use,  there  are 
none  that  can  lay  such  plausible  claim  to  being  simple,  as  pure 
Being  and  pure  Naught.  The  choice  lies  between  the  two; 
and  dialectical  considerations,  that  is,  considerations  determined 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  process  that  constitutes  the  principle 
of  the  logical  science,  decide  the  issue  in  favor  of  pure  Being. 

This,  then,  is  the  proper  place  to  examine  the  criticism  that 
Naught,  and  not  Being,  should  be  the  starting-point  of  such  a 
dialectical  development.  This  criticism  was  made  in  Hegel's 
lifetime,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Greater  Logic  he 
notices  it.1  He  maintains  that  the  only  consideration  that  can 
determine  one  to  accept  Naught  as  the  emptiest  category  is 
one  of  merely  external  reflection,  "  an  external  play  of  abstrac- 
tion." In  other  words,  it  is  only  when  you  set  the  negative 
and  the  positive  side  by  side  in  an  external  way,  that  it  seems 
that  the  negative  is  more  empty  and  unanalyzable  than  the 
positive.  For  the  presentative  consciousness  (Vorstellung), 
the  negative  is  the  more  empty;  but  for  the  thinking  or  logi- 
cal consciousness,  the  negative  is  the  fuller.  For  when  you 
reflect  that  the  thought  of  the  negative  has  as  an  element  in 
it  the  thought  of  that  which  it  negates,  you  see  that  the  nega- 
tive, when  thoiight,  must  presuppose  the  positive;  but  it  is  not 
so  easily  seen  that  the  positive  presupposes  the  negative.  To 
1  If  95>  96  (100-102). 
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say  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  if  the  positive  presupposes 
the  negative,  the  presupposition  is  implicit  and  latent ',  and 
difficult  to  bring  before  the  attention.  But  the  negative  pre- 
supposes the  positive  explicitly,  and  has  no  semblance  of  a 
meaning  except  as  containing  the  positive  as  a  moment  within 
it.  Hence  Being,  the  positive,  appears  to  be  more  simple  and 
unanalyzable  than  Naught,  the  negative. 

I  have  thus  shown  what  Hegel  means  by  saying  the  begin- 
ning for  logic  or  within  logic  must  be  without  presupposi- 
tion. Explicit  statements  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  my 
explanation  is  not  forced,  but  is  merely  an  amplification  of 
what  Hegel  himself  says.  But  if  the  reader  is  still  not  satis- 
fied, I  ask  him  to  examine  the  reasons  Hegel  gives  for  not 
accepting  some  of  the  other  initial  categories  proposed.  He 
passes  in  review  the  suggestions  that  the  first  category  should 
be  Beginning,  Subject-matter,  I.  His  objection  in  every  case 
is  either  that  the  proposed  substitute  is  nothing  but  another 
name  for  pure  Being,  or  that  it  is  evidently  a  unity  of  distinc- 
tions and  consequently  analyzable.  It  may  be  well  to  quote 
what  he  says  with  regard  to  beginning  with  the  category  of 
Beginning.  "  It  is  still  Naught,  and  is  to  be  something.  The 
Beginning  is  not  pure  Naught,  but  a  Naught  out  of  which 
something  is  to  proceed.  Being  is  thus  already  contained  in 
Beginning.  Beginning  contains  both  Being  and  Naught  —  or 
it  is  Non-being  that  is  at  the  same  time  Being,  and  Being  that 
is  at  the  same  time  Non-being." *  He  carries  this  train  of 
reflection  on  through  four  paragraphs,  the  gist  of  all  which  is 
that  Beginning,  as  admitting  of  analysis,  must  be  rejected  as 
not  the  initial  category.  Again,  what  he  says  against  /  (ego) 
as  an  applicant  for  the  first  position  is  equally  significant :  "  / 
in  general,  however,  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  concrete  cate- 
gory, or,  rather,  it  is  the  most  concrete  of  all  —  the  conscious- 
ness of  self  as  of  an  infinitely  manifold  world.  For  making  / 
the  beginning  and  the  ground  of  philosophy,  it  is  imperative 
to  eliminate  this  concrete  content."  2 

1 1,  63,  64  (68). 
2 1,  66  (71). 
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Thus,  whether  we  look  at  what  Hegel  says  positively  as  to 
the  presuppositionlessness  of  the  initial  category  he  has  chosen, 
or  at  what  he  says  negatively,  as  against  categories  that  apply 
for  the  first  place  in  the  dialectic,  we  see  clearly  that  by  the 
demand  that  the  beginning  of  logic  should  have  no  presupposi- 
tion, is  meant  that  the  initial  category  should  be  the  most  simple, 
unanalysable  conception,  containing  within  it  no  explicit  refer- 
ence to  any  other  category.  All  considerations,  thus  far, 
therefore,  indicate  pure  Being  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
dialectical  development. 

But  I  have  not  yet  given  the  subtlest  argument  that  Hegel 
advances  in  support  of  his  procedure  in  beginning  with  this 
category.  What  has  been  given  is  to  some  extent  not  an 
exhibition  of  the  unconditioned  necessity  of  starting  at  this 
point.  For  it  was  only  after  a  search  that  we  discovered  pure 
Being  to  be  the  most  available  applicant. 

It  is  at  this  point  again,  as  at  so  many  others,  that  the  con- 
ception of  pure  knowledge,  pure  thought,  comes  to  the  logi- 
cian's aid.  The  presupposition  of  the  Logic  can  be  made  to 
discover,  without  contingency  or  failure,  the  presuppositionless 
category.  I  have  already  quoted  at  length  the  passage  in  the 
enquiry,  "  With  what  must  the  Science  begin  ?  "  in  which 
Hegel  shows  that  it  must  begin  with  the  results  reached  by 
the  Phenomenology.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  passage,1 
read  it  over  again,  and  then  read  what  is  now  to  be  quoted,  — 
a  continuation  of  that  passage,  —  he  will  see  the  train  of 
thought  and  the  meaning  of  Hegel. 

"  Now  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  conception  of  pure 
knowledge,  the  beginning  remains  immanent,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  consider  that  pure  knowledge,  or,  rather,  setting  aside 
all  reflections,  all  opinions  that  we  may  otherwise  have,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  only  take  what  is  before  us. 

"  Pure  knowledge,  as  having  consolidated  into  this  unity,  has 
sublated  all  reference  to  an  other  and  to  mediation;  it  is  the 
distinctionless;  this  distinctionless  thing  ceases  therewith  to 
be  even  knowledge;  there  is  only  simple  immediacy  present. 

1  See  above,  p.  503. 
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Simple  immediacy  is  itself  an  expression  of  a  category  of  reflec- 
tion, and  implies  a  distinction  from  what  is  mediated.  Hence, 
in  its  true  expression,  this  simple  immediacy  is  pure  Being'1 1 

Perhaps  a  little  comment  on  this  passage  may  help  to  clear 
away  all  obscurity.  Logic,  as  a  fruitful  science,  begins  at  the 
t  point  in  our  philosophical  career  where  we  have  come  to  see 
that  knowledge  and  its  object  are  not  opposed,  but  are  one 
with  each  other.  Knowledge  is  the  all,  which  includes  its 
object,  and  is  not  mediated  by  it,  as  if  it  were  something  really 
other  than  it.  In  such  logic,  therefore,  we  cannot  begin  with 
an  object  as  distinct  from  knowledge,  but  must  begin  with 
knowledge  knowing  itself.  The  beginning  must  be  immanent 
within  thought,  and  we  must  take  merely  what  we  find  in  that 
conception  of  pure  knowledge  or  pure  thought,  as  our  begin- 
ning. We  thus  find  that  we  must  begin  with  the  conception 
of  simple  immediacy;  for  if  there  is  no  reference  to  an  other 
in  the  thought  that  we  are  dealing  with,  there  is  only  imme- 
diacy and  simplicity  present.  But  the  term  'simple  immediacy' 
is  not  a  very  happy  term  to  use  here,  because  it  is  not  the 
expression  of  what  we  wish  to  express.  'Immediacy'  is  a  nega- 
tive term,  and,  like  all  negative  terms,  gets  all  its  import  from 
its  contrast  with  mediation.  We  wish  to  express  a  thought 
that  does  not  get  its  import  from  something  else;  that  is,  we 
want  some  word  to  express  the  category  that  is  really  presup- 
positionless.  '  Pure1  Being  '  is  the  term  we  want.  Now,  of 
course,  the  verbal  symbol  is  contingent.  Because  we  are  not 
Germans,  we  do  not  call  it  das  reine  Seyn,  as  Hegel  did.  But 
the  category  of  the  presuppositionless  is  forced  on  us  as  the 
initial  category  of  our  logic,  by  virtue  of  the  presupposition 
with  which  we  came  to  the  subject. 

We  must  remember,  therefore,  that  when  Hegel  uses  the 
term  'pure  Being,'  he  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  the  category  of 
thought-thinking-self,  without  even  distinguishing  any  moments 
within  itself;  for  it  is  just  beginning  to  think  itself,  without 
yet  seeing  of  what  further  nature  the  self  that  it  thinks  is.  It 
has  a  further  nature,  as  will  presently  appear;  but  at  the  begin- 

1 1, 58  (62). 
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ning  of  this  thought,  the  only  trait  that  appears  is  this  empty 
thinking,  which  is  well  expressed  by  'pure  Being.' 

These,  then,  are  the  two  considerations  that  led  Hegel  to 
begin  his  dialectical  movement  with  pure  Being;  or,  as  he 
would  have  preferred  to  say,  these  are  the  facts  in  the  subject- 
matter  with  which  Logic  deals,  that  make  it  necessary  that 
the  science  should  begin  with  this  category.  The  one  fact  is 
that,  as  the  science  is  to  show  the  organic  relation  in  which 
every  category  stands  to  all-inclusive  thought,  this  exhibition 
must  begin  with  that  category  which  seems  to  stand  infinitely 
removed  from  such  an  organic  unity;  and  in  its  progress  it 
must  sweep  the  road  it  traverses,  along  with  it,  into  the  goal 
it  reaches.  The  other  fact  is  that  in  this  science  thought 
begins  to  think  thought,  and  must  therefore  begin  with  the 
category  which  is  proper  to  this  commencement  of  pure  self- 
realization,  namely,  the  category  of  pure  Being. 

This  method  of  Hegel's  for  justifying  his  beginning  —  how 
unlike  it  is  to  the  methods  attributed  to  him  by  his  critics! 
Some  think  that  they  see  mere  arbitrariness  in  his  choice  of 
point  of  departure.  He  is  made  to  say:  "Let  Being  be  the 
starting-place,"  and  it  is  the  starting-place.  But  this  is  almost 
as  good  as  the  way  in  which  Mr.  McTaggart,  again  working 
from  the  Encyclopaedia  and  apparently  ignoring  the  Greater 
Logic,  tries  to  justify  the  ways  of  Hegel  to  men.  "  Now  the 
idea  from  which  the  dialectic  sets  out,  and  in  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  show  that  all  the  other  categories  are  involved,  is  the 
idea  of  Being.  Are  we  justified  in  assuming  the  validity  of 
this  idea  ?  The  ground  on  which  we  can  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative  is  that  the  rejection  of  the  idea  as  invalid 
would  be  self-contradictory,  as  was  pointed  out  above.  For  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  denial  that  anything  whatever 
existed.  And  in  that  case  the  denial  itself  could  not  exist, 
and  the  validity  of  the  idea  of  Being  has  not  been  denied."  1 
"  This  is,  of  course,  the  Cartesian  argument,  which  is  never 
stated  by  Hegel  precisely  in  this  form,  but  on  which  the  justi- 
fication of  his  use  of  the  category  of  Being,  as  valid  of  reality, 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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appears  to  depend."  l  This  would  be  well  enough  if  Hegel 
began  his  Logic  with  the  category  of  Actual  Existence  ( Wirk- 
lichkeif)  —  but  perhaps  I  should  not  concede  even  so  much. 
It  would  be  well  enough  as  a  justification  for  a  phenomena  logi- 
cal and  not  a  logical  development  from  that  point.  And, 
besides,  Mr.  McTaggart  would  find  it  hard  to  convince  a 
sceptic  by  any  Cartesian  process  that  the  existence  of  his 
denial  proved  the  existence  of  pure  Being;  and  Descartes 
would  have  made  a  worse  case  of  it  than  he  did,  if  he  had 
taken  as  his  argument,  Cogito,  ergo  ens  purum  et  abstractum 
sum.  Hegel  found  that  it  took  some  five  hundred  pages  of 
the  Phenomenology  to  raise  an  empirical  sceptic  to  the  point 
where  he  could  see  that  the  existence  of  anything  involved 
pure  Being,  and  he  found  that  he  could  do  it  only  by  making 
thought  so  ungrateful  as  to  swallow  up  the  '  datum  '  from 
which  it  set  out.  In  other  words,  Hegel  saw  clearly  that  it 
was  only  upon  the  presupposition  of  an  absolute  thought,  of 
which  his  commentator  denies  the  possibility,  that  pure  Being 
could  be  shown  to  be  involved  in  the  existence  of  any  psychic 
fact,  and  so  in  a  denial  of  pure  Being.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
Mr.  McTaggart,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Encyclopaedia, 
could  suppose  that  he  is  justifying  the  category  of  pure  Being 
by  pointing  to  an  object  (the  psychic  state  of  denial)  which  is 
thought  under  the  category  of  Actuality.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  first  category  in  Being  to  an  advanced  one  in  Essence. 
Hegel's  justification  of  his  use  of  the  category  of  Being  as 
valid  of  reality  could  not  very  well  rest  upon  a  confusion  of 
pure  Being  with  actual  concrete  existence.  It  could  rest  only 
on  the  insight  that  in  the  last  analysis  what  appears  to  have  an 
existence  independent  of  thought  is  really  not  independent  of 
thought,  but  is  of  the  very  constitution  of  thought;  that  thought 
thus  has  no  counterpart  to  itself,  but  exhausts  the  whole  of 
reality — in  a  word  that  thought  is  pure  and  absolute.  The  cate- 
gory under  which  we  think  this  unconditionality  of  thought  is 
the  category  of  pure  Being.  R  B  McGiLVARY. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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DISCUSSION. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    'THE   GRAMMAR   OF    SCIENCE.' 

SOME  five  years  ago  Professor  Karl  Pearson  published  a  work  en- 
titled The  Grammar  of  Science,  intended,  so  he  tells  us,  "  as  a  criticism 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  modern  science."  He  believed  that 
science,  and  especially  physics,  suffered  seriously  from  the  incorrect 
statement  of  these  'fundamental  concepts.'  Science,  he  says,  has 
not  yet  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  shadow  of  metaphysics  and 
superstition.  It  is  his  aim  and  desire,  therefore,  so  to  set  forth  in 
The  Grammar  the  ground  principles  of  science  that  its  method  and 
scope  may  be  determined  on  an  independent  basis.  His  plan  is  to 
give  a  critique  of  scientific  method. 

When  The  Grammar  of  Science  first  appeared  it  was  criticised  from 
various  points  of  view.  Its  restatement  in  unique  form  of  the  time- 
honored  conceptions  and  postulates  of  science  caught  the  attention 
of  the  physicist  and  the  biologist;  while  its  assertion  that  science 
furnishes  the  only  valid  method  and  sphere  for  knowledge,  attracted 
at  least  the  notice  of  many  who  incline  to  the  belief  that  modesty  in 
pretension  is  a  virtue  even  in  so  powerful  a  claimant  as  science. 
The  criticism  was  also  made  (as,  for  example,  by  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan  *)  that  in  The  Grammar  the  objective  standpoint  was  un- 
wisely forsaken  for  a  subjective ;  that  science,  instead  of  assuming 
the  position  of  Naive  Realism,  was  here  asked  to  consider  external 
phenomena  as  mental  states,  beyond  which  knowledge  cannot  go. 
For  the  *  facts '  of  science,  the  author  maintains,  are  not  given  in 
the  external  world,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  the  human  mind. 
Science,  he  is  persuaded,  must  limit  its  data  to  *  sense-impressions.' 2 
It  must  study  mental  contents  alone,  if  it  would  escape  the  futility 
of  things-in-themselves  and  the  mysticism  of  supersensuous  seem- 
ings.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  *  facts '  of  science  obviously 
resolves  all  science  into  psychology.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the 
author  gives  as  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  science  an  outline  of  psy- 
chology. We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  ask  (i)  whether  Professor 
Pearson  assigns  to  psychology  its  proper  place  among  the  sciences, 

1  Natural  Science,  June,  1892. 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  29,  135,  330,  395,  442. 
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and  (2)  whether  psychology,  as  interpreted  by  him,  is  competent  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  structure  of  knowledge  which  he  would  rest 
upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  the  true 
relation  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  to  psychology  and  the  other 
sciences.  A  theory  of  knowledge  takes  account  of  all  the  factors 
implied  in  knowledge,  —  both  the  'objective  '  and  the  'subjective,'  — 
and  tries  to  state  how  we  know,  as  well  as  to  define  the  limits  of  our 
possible  knowledge.  What  are  called  the  'natural'  sciences  and 
psychology  are  both  partial  abstractions,  though  both  deal  with 
reality.  The  former  abstract  from  that  which  belongs  to  conscious- 
ness as  consciousness,  and  seek  to  arrange  and  unify  things  and 
processes  of  the  '  external '  world.  To  this  end  various  principles  of 
explanation  are  postulated.  Psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  abstracts 
from  the  meaning  which  mental  states  have  for  the  natural  sciences ; 
treats  them  as  mental  processes ;  determines  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  certain  bodily  states;  and  investigates  the  laws  govern- 
ing their  appearance  in  consciousness.1  Thus,  while  psychology  and 
the  other  sciences  deal  with  the  same  experience,  each  has  its  own 
point  of  view  and  works  by  its  own  definite  method  towards  its  own 
end. 

It  is  the  disregard,  I  take  it,  of  this  distinction  within  the  sciences 
which  leads  to  the  evident  confusion  in  the  work  before  us.  If  one 
sets  out  to  write  a  theory  of  knowledge  (and  Professor  Pearson's 
task  resolves  itself  into  that),  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  known  as 
known,  as  well  as  the  knower;  not  the  knower  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
known.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  the  field  of  knowledge 
never  takes  us  beyond  the  central  nerve  terminals,  that  "  the  mind  is 
absolutely  confined  within  its  nerve  exchange ;  beyond  the  walls  of 
sense-impression  it  can  logically  infer  nothing,"  2  we  feel  obliged  to 
exclaim: 

"  Weh,  Weh,  du  hast  sie  zerstort,  die  schone  Welt  !  " 

The  author's  position  is  made  more  explicit  by  his  comparison  of 
the  brain  to  a  central  telephone  station.3  The  mind  is  '  seated '  at 
the  terminal  ends  of  the  nerve  connections.  Sensations  come  from 
the  great  unknown  and  unknowable.  The  '  mind  '  makes  the  proper 

1  Even  in  the  border-land  of  psychophysics  it  is  the  mental  that  is  investi- 
gated, reference  to  the  '  external '  world  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  cata- 
loguing the  conditions  under  which  psychoses  occur,  and  also  for  finding 
convenient  means  to  register  in  physical  terms  the  various  characteristics  of 
mental  states.  2  Op.  cit.,  p.  130.  8  Op.  cit.,  pp.  53  ff. 
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connections  between  sensations,  past  and  present,  by  *  shunting ' 
its  wires  (brain  tracts).  This  shunting  is  known  to  the  subject  as 
consciousness.  If  reaction  to  a  stimulus  occurs  forthwith,  there  is 
no  consciousness.  The  '  exertion  '  of  connecting  '  sense-impressions  ' 
with  *  stored  impresses '  is  what  yields  thought.1  But  the  tele- 
phone figure  involves  serious  difficulties.  First,  it  makes  the  mind 
something  apart  from  its  concrete  states.  (To  this  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion later  to  refer.)  Secondly,  it  gives  a  '  seat  to  the  soul '  in  space. 
It  is  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  space  is  inhabited  by  unknow- 
able Dinge~an-sich  that  are  always  sending  in  messages  (sensations), 
which  can  never  be  traced  back  to  their  authors.  Later,  space  is 
seen  to  be  phenomenal.  That  is  to  say,  the  mind  is  first  in  space, 
and  then  space  in  it ! 

It  will  not  be  difficult  now  to  understand  the  author's  definition  of 
an  *  external  object.'  "  An  external  object/'  he  says,  "  is  in  general 
a  construct ;  that  is,  a  combination  of  immediate  with  past  or 
stored  sense-impressions.  The  reality  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the 
possibility  of  its  occurring  as  a  group  of  immediate  sense-impres- 
sions." 2  Here  we  see  the  overstatement  of  an  important,  if  self- 
evident,  truth ;  namely,  the  dependence  of  the  world  of  phenomena 
as  we  know  it  upon  the  perceiving  mind.  This,  however,  is  a  partial 
truth  if  we  neglect  to  add  that  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  something; 
that  it  is  knowledge  of  an  external,  ordered  world  of  objects  as  real 
as  the  percipient  subject.  In  short,  that  the  real  is  given  to  the 
mind,  and  not  alone  by  the  mind.3  With  this  criticism  upon  the 
general  standpoint  of  the  book,  I  pass  to  an  examination  of 
the  author's  'mind,'  which  is  to  furnish  the  data  and  the  method  for 
science. 

Even  a  casual  survey  of  the  chapter  on  "  The  Facts  of  Science  " 
reveals  the  writer's  philosophical  lineage.  His  psychology  is  the 
psychology  of  the  English  School  of  Experience.  The  mind  is  a 
collection  of  atomic  units  held  together  by  the  cohesion  known  as 
4  association.'  It  is  the  psychology  brought  down  from  Hume  and 
modified  by  Mill,  Spencer,  and  others.  The  parallelism  between 

1  This  is  essentially  Spencer's  view  of  consciousness  as  mental  states  built  up 
by  joining  '  vivid  '  and  '  faint '  feelings.     Cf.  Prin.  of  Psy.,  vol.  i,  pp.  181,  182. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

3  Since  the  above  was  written  an  article  has  appeared  in  Mind  (April,  1897),  "  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Notion  of  Externality,"  which  discusses  from  an  epistemologi- 
cal  point  of  view  the  inadequacy  of  Professor  Pearson's  use  of  perception  as  a 
mere  succession  of  mental  states  whose  flow  is  a  subjective  routine  from  which 
experience  is  derived. 
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Hume  and  the  author  of  Tne  Grammar  may  be  shown  briefly  in 
outline.  The  materials  of  consciousness,  says  Hume,  are  impres- 
sions (which  include  sensations,  passions,  and  emotions)  and  ideas. 
All  impressions  are  finally  derived  from  sensations.  Sensation  is 
the  underived  element.  It  "  arises  in  the  soul  originally  from  un- 
known causes."  Passions  and  emotions  are  derived  from  it  by 
'reflection.'  Ideas  are  faint  copies  of  impressions.  Whatever  is 
found  in  the  mind  is  derivable  from  impressions  and  ideas,  and 
these,  finally,  from  sensation.1  The  author  of  The  Grammar  simi- 
larly starts  his  mind  with  *  perceptions '  and  '  reflections.'  The 
contents  of  perception  are  immediate  and  stored  sense-impressions. 
The  last-named  are  Hume's  '  ideas.'  Everything  which  is  neither 
sense-impression  nor  a  group  of  impressions  is  *  metaphysical,' 
and  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  unreal.2  By  reflection  the  mind 
reaches  conceptions.  This  activity  furnishes  the  laws  of  science. 
Reflection  involves  association.  "  The  work  of  science  viewed 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,"  we  read,  "is  thus  essen- 
tially that  of  association,  and  from  the  physical  standpoint  the 
development  of  the  various  excitatory  connections  between  the  sev- 
eral portions  of  the  cortex  or  the  centres  of  brain  activity.  We  have 
immediate  sense-impressions;  these  are  in  part  retained  as  stored 
sense-impresses,  and  are  capable  of  being  revived  by  kindred  imme- 
diate sense-impressions.  From  the  stored  sense-impresses  we  form, 
by  association,  conceptions  which  may  or  may  not  be  real  limits  to 
perceptual  processes.  These  conceptions  are  in  the  latter  case  only 
ideal  symbols,  conceptual  shorthand,  by  aid  of  which  we  index  or 
classify  immediate  sense-impressions,  stored  impresses,  or  other 
concepts  themselves.  This  is  the  process  of  scientific  thought  which 
probably  has  for  its  physical  aspect  the  development  or  establish- 
ment of  what  the  physiologist  would  term  *  commissural '  links 
between  the  physical  centres  of  thought." 3  "  Science  deals  with 
the  mental,  the  '  inside '  world,  and  the  aim  of  its  processes  of  clas- 
sification and  inference  is  precisely  that  of  instinctive  or  mechanical 
association,  etc."  4 

Plainly,  the  great  fallacy  of  the  kind  of  associational  psychology 
for  which  The  Grammar  stands,  is  its  refusal  to  treat  consciousness 
as  a  process.  In  the  '  process '  view  there  are  no  stable,  unchang- 

1  Cf.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  bk.  i,  pt.  i,  §§  I,  2. 

a  Cf.  Hume's  query:  "  Is  the  idea  of  substance  derived  from  the  impression* 
of  sensation  or  reflexion?  "     Op.  cit.  (Selby-Bigge  ed.),  p.  15. 
3  Op.  cit.,  pp.  441-2.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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ing  *  things  '  which,  as  ideas,  image  external  objects.  The  conscious 
*  stream '  is  in  constant  flux,  in  a  continual  state  of  becoming. 
Beyond  or  behind  the  operations  themselves  the  *  process-psy- 
chology '  assumes  no  mysterious  entity  to  which  these  refer.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  sensations  and  their  copies  are  treated  as  self-contained 
wholes  there  must  be  something  posited  to  hold  them  together.  As 
we  saw  under  the  telephone  figure,  the  mind,  the  conscious  Ego,1  con- 
nects sense  impressions,  past  and  present.  It  follows  that  the  mind 
is  something  outside  the  mental  states  themselves.  The  union  of 
isolated  parts,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  is  effected  by  the  subtle 
power  of  '  association.' 

This  principle  of  association,  with  which  Hume2  dealt  vaguely 
and  unclearly,  has  been  variously  conceived  by  subsequent  English 
writers.  Hume  is  not  sure  whether  the  relating  of  impressions  is 
due  to  attributes  of  the  impressions  themselves  or  to  some  other 
force  acting  upon  them.  He  speaks  of  association  as  a  *  gentle 
force'  of  the  mind.3  Huxley  criticises  this  view  and  demands  a 
tertium  quid  as  mediator  between  sensations,  an  ultimate  element  of 
mind  which  he  calls  '  an  impression  of  relation.' 4  In  inserting 
relation  as  the  nervus  of  association  Huxley  follows  Spencer,  who 
lays  a  further  burden  on  the  association  concept  by  making  it  cover 
a  process  of  assimilation  of  every  *  feeling '  (sensation)  and  emotion 
with  all  previous  ones  alike  in  kind.  That  is,  he  equates  the  '  local 
mark '  of  a  sensation,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  knownness  attaching 
to  a  perception,  with  a  process  of  association.  The  content  usually 
given  to  the  term  '  association  '  is  reserved  by  Spencer  for  connections 
between  'relations.'  Wherever  unlike  contents  are  joined,  the  bond 
is  between  '  feelings  of  relation  '  which  accompany  the  feelings  of 
contents.  The  former  being  connected,  the  contents  of  the  adjoined 
terms  are  connected.5  The  association  doctrine  as  formulated  by 
Hartley  and  Jas.  Mill  further  extends  the  principle  to  all  mental 
processes,  cognitive,  affective,  and  volitional.  While  Professor 
Pearson's  theory  of  association  is  not  elaborated,  it  is  essentially  the 
same  in  outline  as  Spencer's.  The  main  point  to  be  emphasized  is 
that  thinking  consists  in  associating  '  impressions,'  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  that  this  is  represented  on  the  physical  side  by  the  excita- 

1  "  Very  much  in  the  position  of  such  a  telephonic  clerk  is  the  conscious  Ego  of 
each  one  of  us  seated  at  the  brain  terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves."    Op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

2  Op.  ctt.,  bk.  i,  pt.  i,  passim. 

8  Loc.  cit.,  §  4.  4  Hume,  p.  66. 

6  Prin.  of  Psychology,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  chs.  vii,  viii. 
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tion  of  nerve  cells  and  fibres  corresponding  respectively  to  sensations 
and  relations  between  sensations.1 

The  ground  of  the  fallacy  which  we  have  found  in  the  theory  of 
association  just  sketched  may,  I  think,  be  shown  in  a  few  words. 
It  is  due  to  a  confusion  between  psychology  and  logic.  Sensational 
atomism  has  been  propped  up  by  the  addition  of  logical  abstractions 
which  have  passed  for  real  psychological  elements.  Pure  atomism 
could  give  no  account  of  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and  called  to  its 
aid  *  sensations  of  relation '  to  give  continuity  and  coherence  to 
mental  phenomena.  These  '  sensations  of  relation '  have  been  got 
by  analysis  of  the  significance,  the  meaning,  the  logical  relations  of 
thought,  instead  of  by  analysis  of  consciousness  as  a  procession  of 
changing  states.  *  Idea  '  and  *  perception  '  have  been  used  ambigu- 
ously as  logical  and  as  psychological  concepts.  When  perceptions 
and  their  *  relations '  are  divided  by  hard  and  fast  lines  and  their 
connections  represented,  not  only  schematically,  but  actually,  by 
brain  vesicles  (which  correspond  to  the  simple  sensations)  and 
brain  fibres  (whose  excitation  gives  the  '  feeling  '  of  relation  between 
sensations),  the  absurdity  of  setting  up  logical  abstractions  to  repre- 
sent mental  processes  becomes  baldly  apparent.  Here,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  position  like  Professor  Pearson's  is  open  to  severe  criticism. 
The  old  fallacy  appears  in  all  its  viciousness  when  the  whole  fabric 
of  scientific  knowledge  is  made  to  rest  upon  it. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  psychology  rejects  the  Humian  view  of 
mind  as  something  which  fuses  and  orders  the  uncohesive  elements 
of  consciousness,  it  is  obliged  to  introduce  a  no  less  objectionable 
factor,  as,  for  example,  a  transcendental  Ego,  to  effect  a  unity  of 
experience.  This,  it  will  be  urged,  does  not  escape  the  stigma  of  a 
'  substantial  soul '  by  its  more  indefinite  and  high-sounding  title.  In 
answer,  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  psychology  to  find 
a  metaphysical  entity  which  shall  explain  experience.  It  must  not 
seek  a  '  thing  '  among  mental  states  to  account  for  the  connection  of 

1  The  author  says  (pp.  62,  63):  "  The  contents  of  the  mind  at  any  instant  are 
very  far  from  being  identical  with  the  range  of  actual  or  possible  sense-impres- 
sions at  that  instant.  We  are  perpetually  drawing  inferences  as  to  things  which 
lie  beyond  immediate  verification  by  sense.  .  .  .  Science  is  largely  based  upon 
inferences  of  this  kind  .  .  .  and  the  scientific  method  consists  in  drawing  just 
comparisons  and  inferences  from  stored  sense-impresses  and  the  conceptions 
based  upon  them."  This  passage  may  seem  to  invalidate  what  we  have  said 
concerning  the  author's  conception  of  the  thought  process.  His  own  statement, 
however,  quoted  above  (pp.  8,  9),  confirms  our  assertion  that  for  him  thought  is 
adequately  explained  in  terms  of  the  old  formula  of  association. 
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the  latter.  As  Kant  pointed  out,  psychology  deals  with  the  empiri- 
cal self,  "  the  succession  of  mental  states,  —  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  actions,  —  upon  which  a  man  may  look  back  as  constituting  the 
record  of  his  experience.  The  empirical  self  is  thus  an  object 
among  objects;  it  is  part  of  the  process  of  experience."  l  Psychology 
recognizes  that  the  whole  of  the  process  —  from  which  it  abstracts  a 
part — is  experience.  "  The  ultimate  fact  of  knowledge  is  neither  pure 
subject  nor  pure  object,  —  neither  a  mere  sensation  nor  a  mere  Ego, 
but  an  Ego  or  subject  conscious  of  sensations.  It  is  not  a  mere  unity, 
but  a  unity  in  duality."  2  Mind,  for  psychology,  is  a  "  substance  in 
which  qualities  inhere,"  in  quite  the  same  way  that  the  physical 
sciences  conceive  substance.  It  is  not  something  different  and 
apart  from  mental  states,  but  it  is  these  as  presented  continuously 
to  the  individual ;  the  presentation  of  the  "identical  self,"  —  "the 
permanent  which  suffers  change."  Psychology  speaks  with  as  good 
right  of  mind  as  physics  does  of  matter.  Neither  has  a  right  to  ham 
per  its  procedure  by  rejecting  working  conceptions,  because  these 
cannot  be  ultimately  hypostatized  by  a  consistent  ontological  system. 
Apropos  of  Professor  Pearson's  insistence  on  his  associational 
formula  as  an  irresistible  alchemic  reagent  for  transforming  '  sense- 
impression  '  into  knowledge,  we  may  observe  that  he  calls  the 
mind  a  "great  sorting  machine,"3  into  which  inchoate  and  amor- 
phous sensations  are  tumbled  pellmell,  and  from  which  they  emerge 
as  ordered  science.  While  thus  admitting,  in  words,  a  subjective, 
combining  element  in  experience,  he  misses  the  true  significance  of 
such  an  element  by  substituting  for  a  creating,  synthetic  power  of 
the  mind  a  mere  function  of  arranging  and  relating  the  bare  prod- 
ucts of  the  senses.  By  thus  trying  to  bestride  the  chasm  between 
Idealism  and  Realism,  he  falls  into  the  cleft  between  them,  and  nar- 
rows his  mental  horizon  to  a  mere  strip,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call 
'  science.'  4 

1  Andrew  Seth,  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  14. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  13.  8  Op.  cit.,  p.  128. 

4  The  author's  claim  that  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  is  the  one  prime  requi- 
site for  the  '  ideal  citizen  '  (see  his  Introduction)  suggests  the  inadequacy  of 
treating  mind  as  a  colorless  series  of  cognitions.  The  mere  knower  is  as  much  a 
fiction  in  science  as  elsewhere,  and,  if  actualized,  would  be  worthless,  even  in 
classifying  'facts.'  As  Professor  James  says  in  The  Will  to  Believe,  "If  you 
want  an  absolute  duffer  in  an  investigation  you  must,  after  all,  take  the  man  who 
has  no  interest  whatever  in  his  results."  A  division  of  consciousness  into  water- 
tight compartments  of  <  knowing,'  '  feeling,'  and  « willing '  is  certain  to  produce 
mental  monstrosities. 
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My  criticism  of  The  Grammar  of  Science,  therefore,  is  (i)  that  it 
confuses  epistemology  with  psychology,  and  (2)  that  the  psychology 
it  adopts  is  a  superannuated  system,  wholly  incapable  of  supporting 
the  burden  that  science,  according  to  Professor  Pearson's  interpre- 
tation, imposes  upon  it.  L  M  BENTLEY> 


REVIEWS    OF   BOOKS. 

Man  s  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  and  Other  Essays.  By  ANDREW 
SETH,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  and  London,  William  Black- 
wood  &  Sons,  1897.  —  pp.  viii,  308. 

The  reader  who  wishes  intelligently  to  appreciate  this  interesting 
and  instructive  book  must  never  lose  out  of  sight  its  avowed  char- 
acter and  intent.  It  is  a  collection  of  polemical  essays  on  several 
different  subjects,  which  have  previously  been  published  in  Reviews, 
and  which  are  here  collected  and  "  republished  without  substantial 
alteration."  They  have  been  subjected,  however,  to  a  certain  amount 
of  revision  and  to  the  insertion  of  a  "few  passages  which  had 
been  omitted  "  in  their  previous  publication.  These  facts,  of  course, 
influence  the  style  of  treatment  given  to  the  different  topics,  both  as 
respects  method  and  as  respects  language;  and  they  also  forbid  the 
unity  and  positiveness  in  declaration  of  the  author's  views  which  are 
required  of  the  more  constructive  treatises  on  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy. The  book  is  not,  indeed,  lacking  in  a  certain  kind  of  unity. 
For,  as  the  author  explains  in  the  preface,  these  essays  "  are  all,  at 
bottom,  treatments  of  the  same  theme  ";  and  what  this  theme  is,  the 
title  of  the  book  is  chosen  to  indicate,  —  namely,  '  man's  place  in 
the  cosmos.'  Expressed  more  in  detail,  Professor  Seth  here  subjects 
to  critical  examination  from  his  own  philosophical  standpoint  the 
views  of  several  writers  whose  work  was  at  the  time  matter  of  deep 
and  widespread  interest,  respecting  the  relations  of  humanity  —  the 
individual  and  the  race  — •-  to  the  forces  of  so-called  Nature,  and  to 
the  Absolute  Ground  of  things,  or  to  God.  Nor  does  his  polemical 
handling  of  others  prevent  him  from  expressing  his  own  views,  — 
partly  in  the  way  of  sympathy  with  what  he  considers  true,  and 
oftener  in  the  correction  of  what  seems  to  him  defective  or  untrue. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  are  the  following:  "  Man's 
Place  in  the  Cosmos,"  which  takes  for  its  theme  Professor  Huxley's 
Romanes  Lecture  on  "Evolution  and  Ethics";  "The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  the  Philosophical  Sciences," — the  author's  Inaugural  Lecture 
on  assuming  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Oct.  26,  1891;  "The  New  Psychology 
and  Automatism;"  which  is  an  address  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
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cal  Society,  and  4s  chiefly  directed  against  Professor  Miinsterberg's 
theory  of  the  will;  "  A  New  Theory  of  the  Absolute,"  in  which  Mr. 
Bradley's  Appearance  and  Reality  is  subjected  to  a  thorough 
criticism ;  and  "  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Critics."  These  different  essays 
necessarily  vary  considerably  in  interest  and  in  permanent  value. 
Among  them  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Bradley  is  much  the  most  fruitful 
for  the  serious  student  of  philosophy;  while  the  essay  on  Mr.  Balfour 
is  perhaps  most  entertaining  for  the  more  general  reader.  In  truth, 
the  three  essays  preceding  these  two  deal  with  views  which  were 
particularly  in  the  flux  at  the  time  when  the  essays  were  written;  and 
although  we  cannot  assume  to  answer  for  any  of  the  psychologists 
whom  Professor  Seth  takes  in  hand,  we  are  of  the  impression  that 
the  present  opinions  of  some  of  them  are  turning  more  in  the 
direction  of  his  own. 

We  particularly  commend,  as  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  imita- 
tion, the  author's  way  in  polemics.  One  might  justly  call  himself 
favored  to  have  a  critic  of  such  attainments  and  temper.  Professor 
Seth  indulges  in  no  misrepresentation  or  travesty  of  the  views  of 
those  whom  he  opposes ;  neither  does  he  expose  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  bitterness  or  of  willingness  to  make  capital  for  himself, 
whether  for  superior  insight  or  for  orthodoxy  of  opinion.  The  positions 
which  are  criticised  are  fairly  and  sympathetically  stated,  and  with 
sufficient  fulness  to  guard  against  their  being  misunderstood.  The 
controversy  is  courteous  and  knightly,  —  a  fine  example  of  how  this 
sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  done.  Yet  there  is  keenness  to  the  edge  of 
the  critic's  sword;  and  passages  at  arms  where  there  are  brilliant 
flashes  of  wit  and  sarcasm  are  not  wanting.  The  absence  of  that 
most  irritating  of  all  critical  faults  —  flippancy  —  is  noteworthy. 
Altogether  this  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  specimens 
of  polemical  essay-writing  which  have  appeared  of  late. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  Professor  Seth  to  conceal,  or  even  to  keep 
in  the  shadow,  his  own  philosophical  standpoints;  although  the  nature 
of  the  book  would  make  the  detailed  exposition  and  defence  of  these 
standpoints  out  of  place.  His  epistemological  views  are  critical  and 
negative  of  the  agnosticism,  as  to  the  truth  of  ethics  and  religion,  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  the  views  of  the  writers  with  whom  he  deals.  And 
the  amount  of  assent  and  of  dissent  which  he  accords  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
positions  indicates  that,  while  he  sympathizes  with  the  latter  in  his 
defence  of  the  ethico-religious  realm  against  the  attacks  of  physical 
science,  he  does  not  approve  of  the  apparent  schism  between  feeling 
and  ratiocination,  or  between  faith  and  reason,  which  the  latter  delights 
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to  emphasize,  or  even  to  create.  So  acute  is  this  sympathy  that  Pro- 
fessor Seth  is  led  to  bring  out  clearly  what  the  other  critics  of  Mr. 
Balfour  had  too  much  overlooked,  namely,  that  "  the  appeal  of  the 
volume  (Foundations  of  Belief}  is  not  from  truth  to  authority,  but  from 
a  partial  to  a  fuller  truth,  from  man  conceived  as  mere  abstract  intel- 
lect to  human  nature  as  a  whole."  In  this  summary  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
position,  more  than  justice  may  have  been  done  to  him  ;  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  so.  But  his  gracious  treatment  of  the 
author  he  is  criticising  enables  us  to  see  clearly  what  the  critic's  own 
epistemological  standpoint  is. 

We  cannot  quite  agree  to  Professor  Seth's  comparison  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  method  and  conclusions  with  the  method  and  results  of 
Kant,  or  with  his  interpretation  of  the  intent  and  outcome  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  But  to  emphasize  any  such  failure  to  agree 
would  call  attention  away  from  the  author's  main  intent  and  its 
remarkably  successful  accomplishment. 

In  the  essay  on  "  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  Critics,"  as  well  as  in  the 
essay  entitled  "  A  New  Theory  of  the  Absolute,"  Professor  Seth  shows 
that  his  own  way  of  looking  at  the  world  of  things  and  of  souls 
regards  it  as  ethical  and  spiritual  to  the  core.  Those  views  which 
regard  the  Cosmos  (how  great  the  misnomer !)  as  either  a  closed 
system  of  mechanical  forces,  blind  and  unmeaning  from  the  point  of 
view  of  teleology,  or  as  abstract  and  well-nigh  contentless  Identity 
of  subject  and  object,  of  the  One  and  All,  are  alike  unsatisfactory  to 
him.  The  three  relatively  short  essays,  in  which  he  criticises  certain 
answers  to  subordinate  problems  given  by  the  advocates  of  the 
former  of  these  opposed  views,  have  more  of  local  coloring,  so  to 
speak.  They  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  academic  teacher  taking 
a  position,  at  once  conservative  and  genial,  towards  rather  foreign 
opinions  on  matters  of  quasi-practical  as  well  as  scientific  interest, 
which  appear  on  their  way  to  invade  the  university  circle.  In  them 
we  see  the  somewhat  crude  and  initial  claims  of  the  'new  psychology,' 
and  of  the  'naturalistic  ethics'  held  up  before  the  intelligent  public, 
and  required  to  give  some  further  and  more  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves.  The  value  of  the  essays,  like  whatever  merit  of  attract- 
ing any  attention  which  these  claims  themselves  have,  is,  therefore, 
the  more  local  and  temporary.  But  in  the  long  essay  on  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's  book  (Appearance  and  Reality),  Professor  Seth  offers  to  his 
readers  discourse  of  a  kind  to  help  in  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
eternal  and  unchanging  in  human  cognition  and  human  opinion.  The 
form  of  saying  the  thing,  the  character  of  illustrating  and  enforcing 
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it,  varies  from  age  to  age;  the  truth,  the  thing  itself,  is  the  summing 
up  of  the  results  of  all  our  insights  and  of  all  our  reflective  thinking. 
In  this  essay,  then,  we  think  that  the  author  has  done  not  only  a  fine 
piece  of  critical  work,  but  has  made  a  positive  contribution  to  philo- 
sophical literature. 

A  mere  review  of  the  criticism  which  the  author  makes  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  speculative  method  and  conclusions  cannot  properly  take 
up,  for  criticism  in  detail,  his  disclosure  of  his  own  positive  tenets  in 
metaphysical  philosophy.  What  Professor  Seth  has  to  say  about  his 
own  agnosticism  touching  "the  Absolute,  as  such,'?  seems  to  us 
not  quite  clear  (p.  215).  We  are  fortunately  forbidden,  however, 
to  understand  this  agnosticism  as  jeopardizing  the  foundations  of 
cognition  in  matters  of  ethics  and  religion,  and  thus  throwing  us 
back  either  upon  faith  and  feeling,  after  the  Neo- Kantian  fashion,  or 
upon  the  vain  attempt  to  construct  a  speculative  theory  of  Reality, 
which  shall  stand  the  assaults  of  criticism,  out  of  materials  already 
rejected,  as  unworthy  to  serve  for  foundation  stones  of  the  structure 
of  truth,  by  our  own  critical  processes.  Evidently  Professor  Seth 
holds  views  regarding  the  nature  of  Reality,  as  well  as  regarding  the 
validity  of  cognition,  which  are  intended  to  harmonize  the  whole  of 
human  experience,  —  scientific  as  well  as  ethico-religious,  ratiocinative 
as  well  as  emotional  and  practical.  We  shall  await,  with  interest  and 
well-founded  expectations,  the  further  development  and  exposition  of 
these  views.  Meantime,  both  the  special  student  of  philosophy  and 
the  intelligent  general  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  current  philo- 
sophical discussions  as  bearing  upon  matters  of  ethics  and  religion, 
will  find  Professor  Seth's  book  a  delightful  and  improving  companion. 

GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD. 


Analytic  Psychology.  By  G.  F.  STOUT.  In  two  volumes. 
London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  xv,  289,  314. 

In  giving  us  the  substantial  and  valuable  contribution  to  psycho- 
logical literature  which  these  volumes  contain,  Mr.  Stout  has  achieved 
a  result  which  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  and  more  worthy  of 
praise.  Even  those  who  most  distrust  the  method  he  employs  will 
readily  admit  the  vigor  and  skill  with  which  his  task  has  in  the  main 
been  carried  out.  Entertaining  the  work  can  scarcely  be  called  —  at 
least,  in  the  more  frivolous  sense  of  the  word.  In  sober  and  strenu- 
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ous  mood  has  it  been  conceived,  and,  virtue  or  vice  as  it  may  be, 
there  is  from  cover  to  cover  no  wayward  adjective,  no  indecorous 
simile,  to  jar  upon  the  sedate  atmosphere  of  philosophic  dignity.  But 
instructive  it  surely  is,  and  written  in  a  fine  solid  style,  whose  only 
fault  is  a  tendency  to  become  monotonous  and  somewhat  vague. 
One  needs  an  occasional  beacon  sentence  standing  out  from  the 
dead  level  of  excellence  to  warn  him  whither  he  goes. 

The  *  new  psychologist '  will  shudder  to  learn  that  Mr.  Stout, 
although  according  generous  appreciation  to  the  merit  and  justifica- 
tion of  other  methods  and  points  of  view,  nevertheless  braves  oblivion 
and  allies  himself  frankly  with  the  procedure  of  such  men  as  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Herbart,  and  their  more  recent  disciples.  Our  author  had 
intended,  he  tells  us,  to  write  his  book  from  the  genetic  standpoint, 
but  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  hopeless  confusion,  to  pre- 
cede such  an  undertaking  with  an  analytic  investigation  of  the  fully 
developed  mind.  The  present  work  constitutes  this  preliminary 
analysis,  which  will  be  followed  later  by  its  genetic  sequel.  We  can- 
not fairly  prejudge  the  success  of  the  whole  by  this  earlier  portion, 
but  Mr.  Stout's  plan  seems  to  rest  upon  a  conception  of  the  relation 
of  the  analytic  and  genetic  methods  in  psychology,  which,  if  not  actu- 
ally erroneous,  appears  to  the  reviewer  at  least  unfortunate  and  likely 
to  prove  misleading. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  such  a  severance  of  these  forms  of 
investigation  as  Mr.  Stout  proposes  may  be  defensible ;  but  the  two 
are  in  no  sense  antithetic,  nor  yet  merely  supplementary  to  one 
another.  At  bottom  they  are  really  one  and  the  same,  for  the  genetic 
procedure  is  simply  the  more  adequate  and  truthful'  type  of  analysis. 
It  is  the  only  type  of  analysis  which  can  hope  to  reveal  in  its  genuine 
living  reality  the  facts  of  a  vital  growing  mind.  This  is  not  to 
obliterate  all  distinction  between  the  methods.  It  is  simply  to  insist 
that,  so  far  as  your  analytic  treatment  is  valid  and  accurate,  it  differs 
from  the  expressly  genetic  investigation  chiefly  in  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  a  definite  reference  to  the  course  of  development  —  a  reference 
of  confessedly  less  significance  for  some  psychological  processes 
than  for  others.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  almost  all  our  author's 
analyses  are  of  the  vital  dynamic  type,  which  manifests  most  unmis- 
takably its  kinship  with  the  avowedly  genetic  descriptions. 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Stout 
defines  psychology  as  "  the  positive  science  of  mental  process,"  and 
proceeds  at  once  to  an  extended  discussion  of  the  various  means  of 
obtaining  psychological  data  and  the  validity  of  the  several  hypothe- 
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ses  available  for  its  interpretation.1  The  doctrine  of  psychical  dis- 
positions is  adopted  as  affording  the  best  explanation  for  the  persist- 
ence of  the  effects  of  past  experience.  Physiological  hypotheses 
come  in  for  a  searching  and  rather  depreciatory  criticism,  which 
leaves  one  ill  prepared  for  the  constant  reference  to  them  in  which 
Mr.  Stout  afterward  indulges. 

Following  the  lead  of  Brentano,  our  author  abandons  the  tripartite 
classification  of  mental  functions  as  being  founded  on  merely  nega- 
tive considerations,  and  takes  as  his  principle  of  division  the  mode 
in  which  consciousness  refers  to  its  object.  But,  whereas  Brentano 
designates  presentation,  judgment,  desire,  and  aversion  as  the  fun- 
damental forms,  Mr.  Stout  regards  volition,  grief,  enjoyment,  etc.,  as 
equally  basal  and  elementary.  Chapter  II,  on  the  Analyst  of  Pres- 
entations, contains  a  careful  examination  of  the  condition  and  limits 
under  which  such  analysis  actually  proceeds.  The  positive  outcome 
of  the  discussion  leaves  us  with  the  conclusion  that  what  we  obtain 
by  our  analysis  cannot  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  presenta- 
tion analyzed,  but  simply  as  an  adequate  symbol  of  this.  "  Each  ana- 
lytic distinction  should  correspond  to  an  undistinguished  difference 
in  the  original  experience." 

In  the  next  two  chapters,  on  the  Apprehension  of  Form  and 
Implicit  Apprehension,  we  meet  the  first  practical  application  of  this 
conception  of  analysis,  and  the  result  is  not  wholly  reassuring.  The 
justification  for  beginning  here,  rather  than  elsewhere,  appears  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  apprehension  of  form  is  a  matter  of  vital 
significance  for  the  processes  of  association  and  apperception,  which 
are  to  be  examined  later  on  ;  but  the  first  of  the  chapters,  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  its  subject-matter,  impre>  ^s  one  as  gen- 
erally vague,  save  where  it  deals  with  obvious  commonplace.  Our 
recognition  of  the  meaning  of  words  forms  the  text  for  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  implicit  apprehension  of  a  whole,  whose  com- 
plexity of  structure  we  fail  to  notice.  A  number  of  reasons  are 
cited  in  this  connection  to  prove  that  imagery  does  not  necessarily 
accompany  the  understanding  of  words.  There  is  doubtless  a 
restricted  sense  in  which  this  contention  can  be  successfully  main- 
tained, but  what  Mr.  Stout  may  have  in  mind  when  he  goes  on  to 
defend  his  doctrine  of ."  imageless  thought  "  passes  comprehension. 
Mr.  Stout  owes  it  to  the  psychological  public  to  give  a  fuller  descrip- 

1  Throughout  the  following  brief  synopsis,  I  have  attempted  to  employ  Mr. 
Stout's  own  words  as  far  as  possible,  even  where  my  transpositions  render  it 
impossible  to  use  quotation  marks. 
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tion  of  his  imageless  thought.  Obviously,  it  is  not  a  wholly  tractable 
possession,  for  he  gets  into  trouble  with  it  in  his  chapter  on  Apper- 
ception, where,  despite  his  contention  that  apperception  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  thought,  he  says  that  an  apperceptive  process  always 
has  the  point  of  contact  between  what  is  apperceived  and  the  apper- 
ceiving  system  in  mental  or  perceptual  imagery. 

The  distinction  of  judging  or  believing  from  simple  apprehension 
is  next  discussed,  judging  being  considered  after  Bosanquet's  manner 
as  "  yes-no  consciousness."  After  a  critical  survey  of  the  various 
doctrines  bearing  on  this  problem,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
distinction  is  only  relative  and  not  absolute,  for  there  is  no  thought 
without  some  kind  and  degree  of  judgment.  Sentience,  simple 
apprehension,  and  belief,  are  the  three  fundamental  forms  of  cognitive 
process,  and  all  are  present  as  integral  factors  in  every  complete  cog- 
nitive act.  The  last  chapter  in  this  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
feeling  and  conation.  Every  mental  attitude  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  volition  is  asserted  to  possess  two  fundamentally  distinct  modes 
of  reference  to  an  object :  first,  pleasure  or  its  contrary,  and,  second, 
desire  or  aversion.  Conation  and  feeling  are  thus  essentially  distinct. 
This  last  sentence,  in  connection  with  the  previous  analysis  of  cogni- 
tive activities,  suggests  the  query  whether,  after  all,  Mr.  Stout  has 
practically  gained  much  upon  the  advocates  of  the  tripartite  classifi- 
cation of  conscious  processes.  Voluntary  action  is  described  as  the 
mental  state  which  emerges  when  a  process  of  conflict  ceases  because 
it  has  worked  itself  out  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  is  entitled  Mental  Processes,  and  the 
first  three  chapters  constitute  beyond  all  question  the  most  striking 
and  notable  portion  of  the  'whole  work.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  rest  of  the  book  is  but  a  systematic  development  and 
application  of  the  principle  here  advocated.  Opinion  will  vary,  as  it 
always  does,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Stout  has  made  out  his  case,  but  his 
defence  of  the  concept  of  mental  activity  and  his  exposition  of  the 
process  of  attention,  will  take  rank  at  once  with  the  best  and  most 
valuable  of  contemporary  writing.  He  has  seen  the  emptiness  of 
the  concept  of  absolute  passivity  and  its  utter  inapplicability  to  psy- 
chological processes.  The  total  psychosis  can  never  be  a  state  of 
complete  inaction.  To  be  mentally  active  is  to  be  mentally  alive,  to 
be  awake.  The  facile  action  of  reverie1  is  not  inaction,  and  between 
the  most  intense  activity  and  the  most  obvious  apparent  passivity,  as 
in  recovery  from  fainting,  there  is  no  abrupt  break.  The  very  fact 
that  an  experience  enters  my  consciousness  shows  that  I  am  in  some 
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degree  active.  Such,  put  very  briefly  and  inadequately,  are  the  con- 
clusions which  he  draws  from  his  keen  and  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  concept  of  activity. 

Attention  and  inattention  are  synonymous  with  noetic  and  anoetic 
experience,  —  expressions  which  he  attempts  to  rejuvenate  by  con- 
stant use.  We  attend  so  far  as  our  psychical  activity  directly  pro- 
duces, maintains,  or  develops  such  contents  as  have  any  objective 
reference.  The  essential  nature  of  attention  consists  in  a  definite 
attitude  toward  objects.  Every  process  of  attention  tends  to  bring 
about  its  own  cessation,  and  corresponds  in  large  measure  to  the 
actions  by  which  disturbed  equilibrium  is  restored.  Muscular  adjust- 
ments and  vaso-motor  changes  are  not  determinants  of  attention,  but 
simply  tools  with  which  attention  works.  The  relation  of  pleasure- 
pain  experiences  to  attention  is  not  one  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
coincidence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  interest  is  but  attention  itself  in 
its  hedonic  aspect.  Pleasure-pain  conditions  determine  movement 
merely  in  such  measure  as  they  control  attention,  and  for  this  they 
have  significance  only  as  one  among  other  factors.  With  the  greater 
portion  of  this  doctrine  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented  strikes  me  as  admirable  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
surmise  exactly  what  Mr.  Stout  means  when  he  asserts  further  that  a 
content,  once  it  is  in  consciousness,  can  in  no  defensible  sense  be 
said  to  be  acted  on  by  attention,  whereas  before  it  gets  into  con- 
sciousness it  does  not  exist.  On  this  basis,  attention  seems  dedi- 
cated to  the  enjoyment  of  an  eternity  of  elegant  leisure.  It  cannot 
exercise  itself  upon  nothing,  and  all  else  is  forbidden. 

The  chapter  on  Retentiveness,  Habit,  etc.,  contains  relatively  little 
of  moment,  save  for  the  careful  criticism  of  Bain's  doctrines  of  asso- 
ciation, a  polemic  conceived  in  a  mood  essentially  identical  with 
Bradley's  attack  on  the  same  stronghold. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  on  Noetic  Synthesis,  by 
which  is  meant  such  a  combination  of  presentational  elements  as  is 
involved  in  their  reference  to  a  single  object.  This  is  the  source 
from  which  arise  the  psychic  units  we  call  percepts,  ideas,  concepts, 
etc.  Noetic  synthesis  furnishes  the  systematic  unity  of  the  human 
mind  which  association  fails  to  account  for.  In  so  far  as  each  step 
in  a  train  of  thought  is  determined  by  the  last  idea  which  has 
occurred,  so  far  association  rules.  When,  however,  the  emergence 
of  any  idea  depends,  not  on  the  last  idea,  but  on  the  central  topic  of 
thought,  then  noetic  synthesis  controls.  Needless  to  say,  the  position 
occupied  is  that  of  Apperception  as  against  Association ;  but  it  differs 
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from  Wundt's  doctrine  in  having  assignable  terms  between  which  it 
takes  place  and  in  possessing  a  definite  physiological  counterpart. 
This  latter  is  furnished  by  the  conception  of  higher  and  lower  centres. 
On  the  whole,  this  chapter  is  exceedingly  able  and  luminous,  although 
it  contains  one  doctrine,  which  will  at  least  require  fuller  explication 
before  it  can  pass  muster,  />.,  that  revived  impressions  are  them- 
selves impressions  and  not  ideas,  while  ideas  are  not  faint  revivals 
of  impressions. 

The  following  chapter  on  Relative  Suggestion  continues  the 
assault  on  the  associationists.  Relative  suggestion  proves  to  be 
only  another  name  for  constructive  reproduction  of  the  teleological 
type,  and  by  its  aid  are  explained,  among  other  things,  all  the  finer 
perceptual  adjustments.  Despite  its  truthfulness  and  accuracy,  in 
view  of  what  has  already  been  discussed,  the  considerations  here 
advanced  are  needlessly  prolix. 

All  the  preceding  description  of  cognitive  conditions  requires  to 
be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  conation,  and  a 
chapter  is  accordingly  devoted  to  this  topic.  All  mental  process  is 
as  such  conation,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  conation  tends  to 
differentiate  itself  into  theoretical  and  practical  channels.  "Cog- 
nitive synthesis  is  merely  the  way  in  which  active  tendencies  define 
and  differentiate  themselves."  Conation  has  its  physiological  cor- 
relate, as  was  noticed  in  connection  with  attention,  in  a  tendency 
toward  the  recovery  of  relative  stability  in  the  neural  system. 

The  process  of  apperception,  which  is  next  considered  in  detail,  is, 
we  are  told,  substantially  coincident  with  attention.  "  A  presentation 
acquires  a  certain  significance  for  thought  by  connecting  itself  with 
some  mental  preformation,  as  this  has  been  organized  in  the  course 
of  previous  experience,"  and  the  process  here  involved  is  appercep- 
tion. Apperception  applies  especially  to  the  relation  of  the  new  to 
the  old,  so  far  as  the  old  is  thereby  modified.  The  larger  part  of 
the  chapter,  which  constitutes  the  most  masterly  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  English,  is  given  over  to  a  minute  examination  of  the  conditions 
determining  the  growth  of  apperceptive  systems.  Competition  and 
conflict  appear  to  be  the  most  significant  factors,  and  the  dominant 
system  becomes  so  merely  by  virtue  of  its  better  and  more  complete 
organization. 

The  best  point  in  the  chapter  on  Comparison  and  Conception  is 
the  emphasis  on  the  distinction  between  the  generic  image  and  the 
rudimentary  concept.  Though  the  generic  image  is  not  the  original 
of  the  concept,  it  is  none  the  less,  when  once  the  conceptual  attitude 
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is  developed,  a  very  convenient  representative.  The  transition  from 
the  percept  to  the  concept  is  not  a  passage  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal.  In  perception  the  two  are  indistinguishably  blended;  the 
universal  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  particular  is  recognized.  In 
conception  the  universal  is  thought  of  as  such.  Implicit  in  the  one 
case,  it  is  explicit  in  the  other.  These  considerations  are  closely 
allied  with  those  of  the  following  chapter  on  Thought  and  Language. 
Language  is  regarded  as  a  movement  of  fixation  akin  to  muscular 
adjustments.  Words  detain  or  fix  the  cumulative  effects  of  experi- 
ence, and  thus  give  us  the  two  main  functions  of  language,  i.e.,  as  a 
medium  of  communication  and  an  instrument  of  thought.  Thus,  in 
learning  to  understand  others,  the  child  learns  to  understand  himself. 
Passing  on  to  the  more  distinctly  logical  and  grammatical  aspects  of 
language,  Mr.  Stout  asserts  that  the  subject-predicate  relation  is 
purely  psychological,  having  primarily  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  relation  of  agent  to  action.  The  predicate  is  the  whole  discourse 
through  which  the  subject  gains  definition.  These  and  other  similar 
doctrines,  however  true  they  may  be,  are  laid  down  with  a  degree  of 
dogmatism  not  wholly  warranted  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  their 
support.  Gesture  language,  as  well  as  spoken  language,  is  conceptual, 
because  it  fixates  mental  systems.  In  this  point  he  takes  open  issue 
with  Romanes. 

The  early  portions  of  the  chapter  on  Belief  and  Imagination  are 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  Bain's  view,  with  the  conclusion  that, 
while  Bain's  account  is  correct  as  applying  to  analysis  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  belief  arises,  still  belief  is  not  a  mode  of  conation, 
but  a  unique  form  in  which  consciousness  refers  to  an  object.  Desire 
plays  an  important  part  in  belief,  both  negatively  and  positively.  To 
imagine  is  to  think  of  an  object  without  believing,  disbelieving,  or 
doubting  its  existence,  —  an  undertaking  before  which  the  plain  man 
may  well  pause.  The  concluding  portions  of  the  chapter  treat 
imagination  as  play  and  its  significance  for  conduct.  One  misses 
from  the  book  a  systematic  investigation  of  imagery  as  such,  and  the 
present  chapter  does  nothing  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  Pleasure  and  Pain  gives  us  something 
very  like  Herbartianism.  Put  in  a  word,  the  doctrine  appears  to  be 
this  :  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  correlatives  of  free  and  impeded 
activity.  Progress  towards  attainment  is  pleasure.  When  the  end 
is  reached  the  tendency  toward  it  ceases,  and  with  it  the  pleasure. 
Disturbance  of  equilibrium  as  such  is  not  painful,  —  otherwise  all  con- 
sciousness would  be  pain;  nor  is  mere  equilibrium  pleasure,  —  other- 
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wise  the  only  pleasure  would  be  found  in  unconsciousness.  Purely 
neutral  states  do  not  exist,  and  Mr.  Stout  frankly  admits  that  for  the 
pain  of  toothache  he  must  introduce  a  physiological  explanation. 
Like  every  other  theory  as  yet  advanced,  he  cannot  afford  an  equally 
telling  account  for  the  distinctly  intellectual  affective  experiences  and 
those  of  a  more  immediately  sensory  character.  This  he  freely 
concedes,  and  takes  refuge  in  such  consolation  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  reflection  that  all  theories  suffer  from  this  complaint,  aside  from 
which  his  own  procedure  seems  to  him  to  produce  most  harmony 
among  the  facts. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  I  regard  Mr.  Stout's  work  as 
of  quite  unequal  merit  in  its  handling  of  the  various  problems  with 
which  it  deals.  Apart  from  the  brilliant  treatment  of  mental  activity, 
the  strongest  point  of  the  book  lies  in  its  substantial  thoroughness 
and  maturity  of  treatment,  and  just  here  occurs  also  its  most  flagrant 
shortcoming,  for  there  is  unquestionably  a  tendency  to  lapse  now 
and  again  into  an  over-refinement  of  analysis,  verging  perilously 
upon  the  '  elaboration  of  the  obvious.'  Space  permitting,  I  should 
be  glad  to  examine  the  interesting  and  consistent  attempt  which  is 
made  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  definite  terminology.  All 
things  considered,  Mr.  Stout  may  rest  assured  that  his  volumes  will 
find  appreciative  readers  and  will  live.  An  index  adds  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  book,  which  is  excellently  printed  and  wretchedly 

bound  JAMES  R.  ANGELL. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Das  Bewusstsein  der  Transcendenz  oder  der  Wirklichkeit :  ein 
psychologischer  Versuch.  Von  DR.  EMIL  KOCH.  Halle,  Max 
Niemeyer,  1895.  —  pp.  vii,  127. 

This  essay  seeks  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  consciousness 
of  reality  exists  as  a  distinct  mode  of  consciousness  alongside  of 
perception,  representation,  etc.,  especially  as  against  the  Uphues- 
Twardowski  doctrine,  which,  distinguishing  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness from  the  object,  makes  our  cognition  of  the  reality  consist  in 
a  reference  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  conceives  that  as,  prob- 
lematically, independent  of  consciousness  altogether.  It  is  also 
directed  against  all  theories  (projection-theory,  objectivation-theory, 
etc.)  which  start  with  the  assumption  that  what  is  actually  experi- 
enced is  something  immanent.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
argument. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  conscious  processes:  (i)  processes  in 
which  there  is  consciousness  of  the  immanence  of  what  we  are  con- 
scious of;  (2)  processes  in  which  there  is  consciousness  of  its  tran- 
scendence; and  (3)  processes  in  which  there  is  no  consciousness 
either  of  immanence  or  of  transcendence.  The  consciousness  of 
immanence  is  not  original;  immanence  is  a  predicate  of  reflection 
affixed  to  something  we  are  conscious  of,  not  a  distinct  mode  of 
consciousness.  There  is  no  '  inner '  as  opposed  to  '  outer '  per- 
ception, no  psychological  problem  of  immanence  as  distinguished 
from  the  problem  of  reflection.  Quite  otherwise  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  transcendence.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  special 
mode  of  consciousness  as  original  experience.  This  must  be  shown. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  identical  with  perceiving  and  representing 
(Vorstellen).  It  is  distinct  from  perceiving.  The  simple  fact  of 
perception  is  the  consciousness  of  something  present  to  the  senses. 
The  consciousness  of  transcendence  may  accompany  the  experienced 
datum,  but  the  latter  is  not  affected  by  it.  The  postulate  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  transcendence  in  perception  is  metaphysical.  Nor  is 
it  identical  with,  or  contained  in,  the  representation-consciousness, 
which  is  distinguished  psychologically  from  the  perceptive-conscious- 
ness simply  by  the  fact  that  what  we  represent  is  not  present  to  the 
senses.  The  argument  used  above  applies,  therefore,  here  also. 
Neither  memory  nor  the  thought  of  others'  consciousness  nor  the 
idea  of  the  external  world  contains,  as  such,  the  consciousness  of 
transcendence,  though  the  latter  may  accompany  the  idea.  How, 
then,  can  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  perception  and  idea  be  deter- 
mined as  transcendent?  Uphues  says  that  in  perception  and  idea 
( Vorstellung)  we  transcend  consciousness,  and  take  cognizance  of 
existence  "  wie  es  unvorgestellter  Weise  ist."  Consciousness  is  here 
conceived  as  a  process  in  which  what  we  are  conscious  of  is  con- 
tained, and  on  which  it  depends.  This  conception  is  metaphysical. 
The  psychological  conception  of  consciousness  simply  denotes  the 
fact  that  '  something '  is  experienced  of  which  we  are  conscious. 
Consciousness,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  is  known  only  in  reflection  ; 
in  the  psychological  sense,  it  neither  requires  nor  allows  of  another 
consciousness  for  its  consciousness.  The  psychological  conscious- 
ness of  transcendence,  as  direct  experience,  must  accordingly  not  be 
identified  with  the  consciousness  *  transcendent '  of  reflection.  The 
view  that  perception  and  idea  represent  the  transcendent  wie  es 
unvorgestellter  Weise  ist  is  metaphysics.  So,  too,  is  the  view  that 
perception  and  idea  contain  a  *  reference '  to  the  transcendent. 
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Similarly  with  regard  to  the  distinction  between  *  content '  and 
*  object '  of  consciousness.  Twardowski's  arguments,  — e.g.,  that  the 
content  exists  though  the  object  is  non-existent,  that  the  object  pos- 
sesses attributes  not  assignable  to  the  content,  that  different  ideas 
may  refer  to  the  same  object,  etc., —  imply  the  metaphysical  view  of 
consciousness  as  conscious  process,  —  the  view  of  reflection,  —  with 
more  or  less  confusion  of  this  with  the  psychological  view  of  con- 
sciousness as  denned  by  what  we  actually  experience.  Psychology 
has  merely  to  describe  the  '  something '  (Etwas)  we  are  conscious  of, 
and  the  way  we  are  conscious  of  it.  The  above  distinction  under- 
lies Uphues'  *  image  '-  or  '  expression  '-  theory  of  cognition.  In 
point  of  fact,  reality  is,  in  certain  cases,  a  direct  psychological  datum 
-  no  '  content '  or  «  object '  or  '  representation  '  of  an  object.  "  Sie 
ist  wie  sie  sich  darbietet,  sie  bietet  sich  dar  wie  sie  ist  "  (p.  61). 
Moreover,  as  this  consciousness  of  reality  never  occurs  without  the 
consciousness  of  transcendence,  it  is  clear  that  *  reality,'  or  '  the 
transcendent,'  is  not  here  a  predicate  of  reflection.  Nothing  of  this 
is  present  in  simple  perception  or  representation  —  a  proof  that  we 
have  here  a  new  kind  of  consciousness.  We  have  it,  for  example, 
when  we  compare  a  pictured  scene  with  the  thought-of  scene  itself. 
Here  we  are  conscious  of  the  thought-of  scene  as  the  reality,  in 
contrast  to  the  picture,  which  is  only  its  image  or  representation. 
The  consciousness  of  transcendence  is  here  direct  psychological 
experience;  we  have  direct  consciousness  of  the  one  'something'  as 
image,  of  the  other  as  its  corresponding  reality.  The  '  object '- 
theory  is  based  on  the  distinction  between  *  something  '  and  the  act 
or  process  of  consciousness  which  sustains  it;  real  presentation 
( Vergegenwartigung)  is  based  on  the  distinction  between  two  con- 
trasted conscious  *  somethings.'  "  Whether  one  of  them  or  both  are 
distinct  from  the  act  or  conscious  process  concerned  —  this  meta- 
physical question  .  .  .  does  not  affect  the  real  presentation  as  con- 
sciousness in  the  psychological  sense  "  (p.  77).  Another  illustration 
is  found  in  comparing  words  with  what  they  stand  for;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  picture  and  the  pictured  scene,  so  here  the  word  is  appre- 
hended as  image  and  what  it  stands  for  as  reality.  Other  illustra- 
tions are  the  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  another's  consciousness 
which  arises  when  I  fail  to  catch  his  meaning;  the  consciousness  of 
my  own  past  as  distinguished  from  the  representation  of  something 
now  present  as  sustained  by  a  past  process  or  act ;  and  the  curious 
consciousness  of  '  nothing,'  which  would  be  the  consciousness  of 
nothing,  but  persists  in  being  the  consciousness  of  an  actual  nothing, 
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/>.,  of  something.  The  consciousness  of  reality  rests  throughout  on 
contrast,  not,  however,  on  the  contrast  of  *  transcendent '  to  '  imma- 
nent,' but  of  the  transcendent  or  thing  itself  to  what  is  not  it  but 
something  else.  *  Immanent '  and  *  transcendent '  are  metaphysical 
antitheses.  The  psychological  character  of  the  consciousness  here 
described  lies  in  real  presentation  (Vergtgenwartigung).  As  percep- 
tion is  cognition  of  the  perceived  something  and  representation  of 
the  represented  something,  so  '  die  Vergegenwartigung'  is  cognition 
of  the  real  something  (p.  101).  Reality  is  a  fact  of  experience.  It 
is  completely  experienced;  nothing  lies  in  it  concealed.  Whether 
the  truly  real  may  not  lie  concealed  behind  it,  is  not  for  psychology 
to  decide. 

The  closing  section  of  the  book  contains,  along  with  a  general 
criticism  of  opposing  theories,  a  negative  but  sympathetic  criticism 
of  the  *  substitution  '-theory  of  Professor  Dickinson  S.  Miller.  (Cf. 
this  REVIEW,  vol.  iii,  pp.  408  ff.) 

The  author,  we  think,  has  brought  to  light  a  very  important  fact 
of  psychological  experience  in  the  consciousness  of  something  as 
the  reality,  in  contrast  to  something  else  apprehended  as  merely 
symbol  or  representation  of  the  reality,  and  his  insistence  that  these 
contrasted  somethings  are  both  psychological  experience  seems  sound 
in  principle.  He  is  right,  also,  in  distinguishing  between  this  direct 
consciousness  and  the  reflective  consciousness  which  merely  exter- 
nally affixes  the  predicate  '  transcendent '  to  this  or  that.  The  latter 
is  certainly  no  such  experience  of  something  as  real  as  is  the  former. 
It  would  have  been  still  better,  we  think,  if  he  had  not  designated 
the  consciousness  of  the  real  something  as  a  consciousness  of  tran- 
scendence at  all ;  for,  on  his  own  showing,  '  transcendent '  and 
'  immanent '  are  metaphysical  categories  —  the  contrast  *  real '  and 
'  other  than  real  '  is  different.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author's 
radical  position  as  to  the  nature  and  standpoint  of  psychology  —  the 
position  from  which  the  whole  of  his  certainly  very  acute  criticism 
is  directed  against  opposing  theories  —  does  not  wholly  commend 
itself.  We  are  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  those  'some- 
things '  of  which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious  —  from  one  point  of 
view  they  might  be  identified  with  the  contents  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  psychological  description  be  merged  in  the  general  description  of 
everything  —  and  we  are  uncertain  as  to  how,  more  precisely,  we  are 
conscious  of  them.  To  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  direct 
experience  of  conscious  process,  that  the  stream  of  consciousness 
feels  its  own  movement,  the  exclusion  from  psychology  of  all  refer- 
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ence  to  the  process  of  consciousness  will,  of  course,  seem  absurd. 
It  is  well  to  have  got  rid  in  psychology  of  the  bugaboo  of  a  tran- 
scendent object  as  an  object  of  consciousness  beyond  consciousness; 
but,  unless  we  are  to  renounce  psychological  analysis  altogether,  are 
we  not  bound  to  admit  an  element  of  truth  in  the  'object '-theory? 
We  surely  have  occasion  enough  to  distinguish  between  what  we 
mean,  —  the  object  referred  to,  —  and  the  change  in  the  flow  of 
present  experience  on  the  basis  of  which  we  make  the  reference. 
The  '  object '  may  of  course  turn  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  merely  a 
certain  regularity  in  the  order  of  possible  experience  —  it  need  not 
be  metempirical.  H  N  GARDINER. 

Essai  critique  sur    Festhetique  de  Kant.     Par  VICTOR  BASCH. 
Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1896.  —  pp.  xiv,  623. 

Ever  since  the  beginning^  of  the  Kantian  renaissance  the  philo- 
sophical world  has  been  deluged  with  expositions,  elaborations,  and 
criticisms  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  Essays,  treatises,  pamphlets, 
reviews — to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  more  pretentious 
works  —  have  sprung  up  in  wonderful  profusion.  During  this  time 
Kant's  philosophy  of  the  beautiful,  wherein  alone,  according  to 
Hegel,  the  Kantian  philosophy  rises  to  speculative  heights,  has  been 
in  a  measure  overlooked.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the 
fact  is  that  comparatively  few  professional  philosophers  have  seri- 
ously concerned  themselves  with  Kant's  philosophy  of  the  beautiful. 
M.  Basch's  announcement,  therefore,  that  he  intends  to  devote 
three  or,  perhaps,  four  volumes  to  the  exposition  and  criticism  of 
Kant's  theory  of  aesthetics  will  attract  considerable  attention,  and 
the  work,  when  completed,  will  occupy  a  rather  unique  place  among 
the  contributions  to  Kantian  literature.  The  volume  before  us  is 
to  occupy  the  third  place  in  the  series.  One  of  the  unpublished 
volumes  of  the  series  will  be  historical.  It  will  trace  the  origin  of 
Kant's  aesthetics,  and  will  show  how  feeling,  after  having  been  re- 
duced by  the  disciples  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  to  a  confused, 
lower  form  of  cognition,  has  become,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
writers  upon  aesthetics,  to  be  recognized  as  a  specific  mental  fact, 
irreducible  to  either  cognition  or  desire.  Another  volume  is  to  furnish 
an  exposition  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  aesthetics.  The  nature  of  the 
contents  of.  this  part  is  sufficiently  well  indicated  by  the  proposed 
title,  Exposition  de  resthetique  de  Kant. 

The  author  states  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  be  "  to  submit 
to  a  vigorous  and  minute  criticism  Kant's  aesthetics,  and  to  substi- 
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tute  for  those  theories  which  seem  erroneous  some  solutions  less 
imperfect  and  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  modern  psychology." 
The  Essaiis  divided  into  seven  chapters,  dealing  with  (i)  the  method 
of  Kant  (pp.  1-28),  (2)  Kant's  theories  of  feeling  (pp.  29-107),  (3) 
the  theoretical  reflective  judgment  (pp.  108-150),  (4)  the  aesthetical 
reflective  judgment  (pp.  151-224),  (5)  the  aesthetic  feeling  (pp.  225- 
400),  (6)  genius  and  the  beautiful  arts  (pp.  401-496),  (7)  the  beauti- 
ful and  its  modifications  (pp.  497-601).  In  discussing  the  'method  ' 
employed  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  the  author  points  out,  first,  that 
Kant  was  not  concerned  to  search  for  a  new  method  of  investigating 
the  newly  discovered  realm  of  feeling.  He  was  content  to  apply  not 
only  the  general  a  priori  method,  but  also  the  particular  processes  of 
the  former  Critiques.  Instead  of  first  showing  that  there  are  in  the 
domain  of  feeling  certain  centres  which  are  free  from  contingency 
and  arbitrariness,  Kant  proceeds  to  search  for  the  a  priori  element 
in  the  feeling  experience.  He  never  doubted  the  existence  of  this, 
and  did  not  see  the  need  of  demonstrating  its  existence.  The  point 
of  departure  here,  as  in  the  former  Critiques,  is  dogmatic,  and  not 
critical.  Now,  by  what  authority,  asks  M.  Basch,  does  Kant  apply 
his  peculiar  method  to  the  problem  of  beauty  ?  Kant  himself  con- 
fessed that  a  science  of  beauty  is  impossible,  that  in  matters  of 
taste  all  rules  are  ineffectual,  and  that  the  Critique  of  Taste  must 
remain  only  a  .critique.  But  he  proceeds  to  affirm  that  there  are 
a  priori  principles  of  feeling  analogous  to  those  of  cognition  and 
desire,  and  asks  how  these  principles  are  possible.  Herein  consists 
the  chief  defect  of  his  method,  viz.,  the  assumption  of  principles 
whose  existence  he  has  not  proved.  This  defect  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  The  Critique  of  Taste,  therefore, 
is  neither  complete  nor  impartial.  If  we  agree  with  Kant  in  making 
beauty  exist  in  a  particular  state  of  the  spectator,  i.e.,  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  cognitive  faculties,  the  only  method  which  it  is  legitimate 
to  employ  is  the  psychological.  If  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  to  be 
understood,  we  must  submit  it  to  the  same  analysis  that  is  made  of 
any  other  complex  psychical  phenomenon.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
trace  the  origin  of  this  feeling  from  its  earliest  manifestations  to  its 
latest,  if  we  would  adequately  comprehend  its  nature.  The  psycho- 
logical and  the  historical  are  the  proper  methods  of  approaching  the 
problem  of  beauty. 

The  first  part  of  Chapter  II  is  occupied  with  a  consideration  of 
the  relation  of  feeling  to  intellect  and  will.  The  author  agrees  with 
Kant  in  marking  off  feeling  as  an  original  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
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but  points  out  that  Kant  was  not  able  to  free  himself  from  the  intel- 
lectualism  that  characterized  all  his  writings.  For  no  sooner  had 
feeling  been  recognized  by  him  as  an  independent  faculty,  than  it 
was  subordinated  to  Judgment,  an  intellectual  faculty.  The  latter 
part  of  this  chapter  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  recent  psychological 
theories  of  feeling,  and  to  a  statement  of  the  view  maintained  by 
the  author.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
character  of  the  Reflective  Judgment  in  general  and  to  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  Kantian  system.  It  is  shown  how  Kant,  in  describ- 
ing the  character  of  this  faculty,  has  enabled  us  to  get  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Ding-an-sich.  "  The  ground  of  both  the 
material  world  and  the  spiritual  world,  the  real  thing-in-itself,  is  Will 
or  Freedom.  This  free  will  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  phe- 
nomena reveals  itself  in  organic  nature  and  the  beautiful."  The 
principal  criticism  which  M.  Basch  directs  against  Kant's  conception 
and  treatment  of  the  Reflective  Judgment  is  that  Kant  did  not  give 
the  idea  of  purposiveness  which  the  Reflective  Judgment  employs, 
general  extension  so  as  to  make  it  universally  applicable,  and  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  general  theory  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  development.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  to 
exhibit  the  nature  and  origin  of  '  the  main  defect  of  the  Kantian 
aesthetic,'  viz.,  the  conception  of  an  aesthetic  judgment.  A  judgment 
in  which  feeling,  instead  of  preceding  the  act  of  judging,  follows  it 
(otherwise  it  would  be  considered  a  logical  judgment),  a  judgment 
which  must  be  at  the  same  time  both  a  feeling  and  a  rule  of  the 
superior  cognitive  faculties,  is  a  contradiction  and  cannot  exist.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  effort  to  ascribe  necessity  and  universality 
to  judgments  of  taste,  are  enumerated  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter. 

Chapter  V  is  taken  up  with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  following 
questions  :  (i)  What  is  the  aesthetic  feeling,  and  in  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  (2)  In  what  does  this  feeling  differ  from  the  feelings  with 
which  we  have  long  confused  it,  notably,  the  feelings  of  the  agree- 
able, of  the  useful,  perfect,  and  good  ?  (3)  Can  aesthetic  feelings  be 
universally  valid?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  important 
enough  to  be  given  in  detail.  First,  there  are  seven  kinds  of  feeling 
which  may  claim  to  be  the  aesthetic  feeling  par  excellence:  the  feel- 
ing of  the  agreeable,  the  formal  objective  feeling,  the  feeling  of  the 
harmony  of  the  imagination  and  understanding,  the  feeling  of  pur- 
posiveness, the  feeling  of  universality,  the  aesthetic  moral  feeling, 
the  metaphysical  aesthetic  feeling.  It  is  open  to  question  whether 
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Kant  is  justified  in  recognizing  the  feeling  of  the  harmony  of  the 
cognitive  faculties  as  the  only  real  aesthetic  feeling,  and  whether  all 
the  others  can  be  reduced  to  that  one.  M.  Basch  shows,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  second  question,  that  Kant  based  the  distinction  of  aes- 
thetic judgments  from  all  others  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed 
disinterestedness  as  regards  the  existence  of  the  object  judged  beauti- 
ful. But  the  ground  is  insufficient.  The  doctrine  of  disinterested- 
ness resembles  the  categorical  imperative.  They  are  both  creations 
or  ideals  of  the  human  reason,  and  never  exist  in  perfect  purity. 
They  are  mere  postulates,  and  not  psychological  facts.  The  author 
answers  the  third  question  in  the  negative,  and  adds  that  a  univer- 
sally valid  canon  of  beauty  is  undesirable.  The  establishment  of  a 
universally  valid  ideal,  he  maintains,  would  destroy  all  originality,  all 
spirit  of  initiation.  We  claim  for  the  human  spirit  the  right  to  err  ; 
we  claim  for  it  the  liberty  of  aesthetic  error,  just  as  we  claim  the  right 
of  moral  and  intellectual  error.  There  is  not,  happily  for  all  those  who 
love  art,  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  its  incarnations  a  beauty  unique 
and  universal.  There  is  not  a  unique  taste,  canonical,  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  transmit  like  mathematical 
truth.  We  cannot  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  universally  valid 
canon  of  beauty. 

Chapter  VI  contains  a  discussion  of  Kant's  theory  of  art  in  the 
light  of  modern  art  theory.  Chapter  VII  deals  with  the  beautiful 
and  its  modifications, — the  sublime,  the  ugly,  the  comic,  and  the 
humorous. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  wide  range  of  subjects  treated  by  our 
author  that  he  possesses  a  remarkably  extensive  knowledge  of  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  art.  Another  prominent  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  impatience  displayed  with  all  efforts,  except  the 
psychological,  to  explain  the  aesthetic  experience.  Although  not 
over  friendly  to  Kant's  philosophy,  his  interpretation  of  it  is  usually 
correct,  and  his  criticisms,  in  the  main,  are  sound.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  inaccuracies  to  which  attention  may  be  called.  In  dis- 
cussing Kant's  refutation  of  the  Wolffian  theory  that '  beauty  consists 
in  objective  internal  purposiveness,  or  perfection,'  M.  Basch's  lan- 
guage (pp.  1 86  if.)  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Kant  maintains 
that  the  object  judged  '  beautiful '  is  entirely  different  from  the  object 
judged  '  perfect.'  This  interpretation  of  Kant  makes  an  addition  to 
the  theory  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  language  of  the  Critique  of 
Judgment.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  Kant's  great  and  constant 
purpose  to  remove  every  possibility  of  confounding  judgments  of 
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taste  with  judgments  of  the  perfect.  One  might  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  Critique  of  the  Aesthetical  Judgment  was  planned 
and  executed  with  a  view  to  enforcing  that  distinction ;  that  every 
argument  was  framed  with  the  clear  purpose  of  driving  home  the 
doctrine  that  the  two  classes  of  judgment  are  radically  different.  But 
that  is  quite  different  from  the  assertion  that  Kant  denied  that  a 
beautiful  object  can  also  be  a  perfect  object.  Kant  was  discussing 
the  two  classes  of  judgment  and  their  differences,  and  did  not  say 
anything  respecting  the  character  of  the  object.  He  maintains  that 
the  judgment  of  taste,  qua  judgment  of  taste,  says  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  nature  of  the  object,  except  that  it  is  adapted  to  excite  a 
harmonious  play  of  understanding  and  imagination.  In  order  to 
judge  an  object  perfect,  one  must  approach  it  with  an  ideal  standard 
to  which  it  must  conform.  Here,  it  is  clear,  we  have  a  logical  judg- 
ment according  to  concepts.  But  in  an  aesthetic  judgment  no  concept 
is  required;  judgments  of  this  kind  are  limited  to  the  mere  assertion 
of  a  contemplative  delight  which  a  given  object  produces.  Whether 
or  not  a  beautiful  object  must  also  be  a  perfect  object  is  left  for 
philosophers  of  the  beautiful  to  determine.  Kant  did  not  discuss 
the  question ;  the  single  point  upon  which  he  insists  is  that  at  the 
time  beauty  is  experienced  there  is  no  concept  or  purpose  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  judging. 

A  question  of  historical  interest  is  raised  by  a  statement  regarding 
the  ground  of  Kant's  adoption  of  the  threefold  nature  of  mind. 
After  referring  to  the  activity  in  aesthetics  which  brought  to  the  fore- 
ground the  feeling  experience,  the  author  states  (p.  30)  that  Kant 
adopted  the  view  of  Tetens  and  Mendelssohn,  and  substituted  for 
the  bipartite  division  of  the  mental  faculties  the  tripartite,  and  was 
thus  led  to  plan  a  critique  of  feeling  analogous  to  the  former  critiques 
of  intellect  and  will.  From  this  statement  one  might  infer  that  Kant 
had  not  given  the  question  of  the  proper  division  of  the  mind's 
powers  any  attention,  and  adopted  the  division  suggested  by  Tetens 
and  Mendelssohn  because  it  seemed,  after  examination,  to  be  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  real  nature  of  the  mind.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  early  as  1763,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Unter- 
suchung  iiber  die  Deutlichkeit  der  Grundsatze  der  naturlichen  Theo logic 
und  Moral,  Kant  saw  the  need  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  mind's 
functions.  In  this  work  he  points  out  that  satisfactory  explanations 
of  the  feelings  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  disgust,  etc.,  have  never 
been  furnished,  because  adequate  analyses  of  the  mental  faculties 
have  never  been  made.  It  is  evident  from  this  and  similar  expres- 
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slons  that  the  problem  of  the  true  division  of  the  faculties  was 
clearly  before  Kant  at  that  early  date.  An  attempt  to  trace  the  steps 
and  influences  by  which  he  came  to  adopt  the  threefold  division  of 
mind  would  take  account  first  of  the  influence  of  Baumgarten  and 
Meier,  who  were  his  guides  in  the  field  of  aesthetics.  The  teachings 
of  such  zealous  students  of  aesthetics  as  these  men  were,  would 
naturally  lead  to  an  increased  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  feeling 
life  and  to  a  recognition  of  feeling  as  a  fundamental  activity  of  the 
mind.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  Kant  knew  Sulzer's  treatise, 
of  1771,  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  Wolfnan  division  of  mind  into 
Intellect  and  Will  implied  an  undue  disregard  of  the  sensations  of 
the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  and  that  the  faculty  of  being  affected 
in  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  manner  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
faculty  of  ideas.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing,  however,  that 
Kant  could  have  received  more  than  an  impetus  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Sulzer.  Historians  agree  in  saying  that 
the  most  direct  and  marked  influence  upon  Kant's  reflection  respect- 
ing the  true  division  of  the  mind's  powers  came  from  Tetens  and 
Mendelssohn.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  determine 
exactly  how  much  Kant  owes  to  Tetens  and  Mendelssohn,  or  to  any 
other  investigators,  and  how  much  is  due  to  his  own  independent 
reflection.  The  proposed  innovation  in  the  division  of  the  funda- 
mental powers  of  mind  was  only  one  of  the  many  psychological 
novelties  with  which  the  air  was  charged.  And  Kant,  like  every 
great  scientific  worker,  was  responsive  to  the  influences  of  his  time, 
and  in  turn  influenced  the  world  of  thought  and  action  about  him. 

Another  question  of  historical  interest  is  suggested  by  the  author's 
statement  (Introduction,  p.  iv)  that  "the  Critique  of  Judgment  was 
composed  to  fill  certain  lacunae  which  Kant  had  found  in  his  former 
researches,  to  throw  a  bridge  —  to  use  one  of  Kant's  favorite  expres- 
sions—  between  the  realm  of  freedom  and  the  realm  of  nature." 
The  question  raised  by  this  statement  is :  Did  Kant  deliberately 
set  about  the  task  of  writing  the  third  critique  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  Critiques  of  Pure  and  Practical  reason  ?  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  reviewer  that  this  was  not  a  part  of  his  original  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  completion  of  the  Critique 
of  Taste,  and  probably  after  it  had  been  united  with  the  Critique  of 
Teleology  under  the  title  Critique  of  Judgment,  that  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  principle  illustrated  in  the  last  critique  would  mediate 
the  results  of  the  first  two.  The  chief  purpose  Kant  had  in  mind 
when  he  designed  the  third  critique  was  to  discover  a  priori  princi- 
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pies  for  the  faculty  of  feeling,  as  had  been  done  already  for  intellect 
and  will.  After  feeling  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  indepen- 
dent mental  faculty,  Kant  proposed  to  discover  the  a  priori  grounds 
of  its  activity.  Incidentally,  he  intended  to  mediate  the  results  of 
the  earlier  critiques  in  a  manner  that  may  be  designated  as  external 
or  formal.  Thus,  in  the  preface,  the  object  of  the  work  is  said  to  be 
"  to  determine  whether  judgment,  which  in  the  order  of  our  cognitive 
faculties  forms  a  mediating  link  between  understanding  and  reason, 
has  also  a  priori  principles  for  itself,  and  whether  they  give  a  rule 
a  priori  to  the  feeling  as  the  '  mediating  link'  between  the  cognitive 
faculty  and  the  faculty  of  desire,  just  as  understanding  prescribes  laws 
a  priori  to  the  first  and  reason  to  the  second."  That  is,  the  first  two 
critiques  had  established  a  priori  principles  for  intellect  and  will,  and 
the  idea  of  completeness  demanded  that  a  similar  work  be  performed 
for  feeling,  which,  in  Kant's  table,  stands  between  intellect  and  will. 
It  is  at  once  apparent  that  "  mediation  "  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going is  merely  external  or  formal,  and  does  not  in  any  way  imply  a 
real,  or  inner,  mediation  of  the  opposing  doctrines  of  the  Critiques  of 
Pure  and  Practical  reason.  Another  argument,  negative  in  charac- 
ter, that  may  be  advanced  to  show  that  Kant  did  not,  in  the  first 
place,  design  the  third  critique  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the 
other  two  is  derived  from  a  letter  written  to  Reinhold  a  little  more 
than  two  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  In 
this  letter  Kant  speaks  of  the  three  parts  of  philosophy,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  independent  principles;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  medi- 
ating function  which  he  attributed  to  the  work  at  a  later  date.  If 
Kant  designed  the  Critique  of  Taste  to  represent  a  method  of  uniting 
the  different  parts  of  his  philosophy  into  a  real  system,  or  if  any 
such  purpose  had  occurred  to  him  at  the  time  he  wrote  to  Reinhold 
respecting  the  forthcoming  work,  why  did  he  not  refer  to  the  fact  ? 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  would  fail  to  mention  so  important  a 
function  if  it  had  then  occurred  to  him.  Still  another  thing  that 
seems  inexplicable  on  the  theory  that  the  Critique  of  Judgment  was 
written  to  mediate  the  opposing  results  of  the  earlier  works,  is  the 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  discussion  of  the  aesthetical  and  teleological 
judgments  is  there  any  mention  of  the  mediation.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble that  Kant  should  have  planned  a  work  to  unite  the  opposing 
parts  of  his  system,  and  still  make  no  reference  to  his  purpose  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  One  naturally  would  expect  to  find  an 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  principle  illustrated  is  to  be 
applied.  The  more  probable  theory  is  that  it  was  after  Kant  decided 
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to  unite  the  Critiques  of  Aesthetical  and  Teleological  judgment  under 
the  same  title,  because  both  centre  about  the  notion  of  purposive- 
ness,  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  third  critique  would  harmonize 
the  results  of  the  earlier  critiques. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Essai  possibly  would  disclose  other  minor 
inaccuracies  similar  to  those  already  referred  to.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  character  of  the  discussion  is  so  admirable  that  students  of 
the  theory  of  beauty  and  those  desiring  an  evaluation  of  Kant's 
contribution  to  aesthetics,  will  await  with  interest  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  series.  D  R  MAJQR 
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Die  Krisis  in  der  Psychologic.     R.  WILLY.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,  2,  pp. 

227-249. 

In  this  second  article  of  the  series  the  author  discusses  some  features  of 
Rehmke's  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Psychologic.  The  chief  points  of 
attack  are  Rehmke's  explanation  of  change  and  his  attempt  to  make  the 
soul  individual,  but  not  a  thing.  Rehmke  tries  to  explain  change  in  things 
by  his  concept  of  Augenblickseinheiten,  which  are  themselves  unchange- 
able. This  reduces  the  individual  to  the  purely  conceptual  relation  of 
genus  and  species,  and  takes  us  out  of  the  realm  of  experience  into  that  of 
speculation.  It  is  no  easier  to  explain  change  in  the  soul,  for  the  subjective 
element  whereby  the  Seelen-Konkretes  is  distinguished  from  the  Dingeinheit 
is  itself  unchangeable,  but  is  supposed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  produce 
change.  Rehmke  seeks  to  establish  the  individuality  of  the  soul,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  the  error  of  making  the  soul  a  thing.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Dingeinheit  and  the  Seelen-Konkretes  seems  to  be  that 
the  subjective  element  is  present  in  the  latter  and  not  in  the  former.  But 
the  individual  consciousness  is  individual,  as  distinguished  from  the  univer- 
sal consciousness,  only  by  being  in  time  and  space.  Hence  the  Seelen- 
Konkretes  is  only  another  form  of  the  Seelen-Ding  which  Rehmke  has 
tried  to  avoid.  —  After  discussing  these  two  main  points,  the  author  offers 
objections  to  Rehmke's  theories  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  of  will 
and  of  space,  and  to  his  position  with  regard  to  psycho-physical  parallelism. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  all  the  criticisms  are  made  is  that  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  spiritualistic  tendencies  of  psychology.  ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 

Le  sommeil  et  la  cerebration  inconsciente  durant  le  sommeil.     L.  DUGAS. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  4,  pp.  410-421. 

Sleep  and  waking  are  not  distinct  groups  of  psychic  processes.  The  two 
conditions  are  contiguous  in  time,  and  one  is  often  taken  by  the  subject  for 
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the  other.  They  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible  that  they  are  sometimes 
simultaneous.  Thus  a  mother  in  the  deepest  sleep  may  be  awake  to  every 
sound  from  her  infant.  The  truest  sleep  is  unconscious,  but  the  difference 
between  waking  and  dreaming  or  conscious  sleep  is  simply  that  between 
active  and  passive  attention.  The  dream  is  the  automatic  functioning  of 
the  mind.  The  activities  of  the  higher  cerebral  centres  and  the  higher  intel- 
lectual operations  are  impaired  or  suspended.  The  dreamer  apprehends  his 
mental  states,  but  as  a  rule  cannot  control  or  compare  them,  cannot  judge  or 
reason.  The  dream  is  psychic  anarchy,  affective  and  intellectual.  Absurdity 
is  not,  however,  its  distinctive  characteristic,  for  any  mental  operation  which 
has  become  habitual  may  be  continued  mechanically  during  sleep.  This 
fact  partially  explains  the  extraordinary  stories  of  mental  tasks  performed  in 
sleep.  As  to  reports  of  lessons  learned  in  sleep,  .we  should  notice  that  the 
moment  when  one  falls  asleep  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  an  act  of  memoriz- 
ing on  account  of  the  absence  of  distractions  from  without,  and  that  the 
moment  when  one  wakes  with  recuperated  brain  is  equally  favorable  to  the 
recall  of  the  memories  so  formed.  If,  however,  an  invention  is  always  pro- 
duced par  Vheureux  instinct  d^une  ttte  bien  faite,  it  is  comprehensible 
that  sleep,  which  suspends  reflection  and  restores  to  the  mind  its  native  or 
acquired  spontaneity,  should  precipitate  discoveries  of  profound  thinkers. 

ELEANOR  A.  M.  GAMBLE. 

Sur    les  transformations   de  nos  images  mentales.      JEAN  PHILIPPE. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  5,  pp.  481-493. 

The  writer  presents  the  results  of  some  observations  and  experiments  on 
the  transformations  which  certain  mental  images,  commonly  considered 
exact  and  permanent  memories,  undergo  without  our  knowledge.  His 
method  was  suggested  by  M.  Flournoy  of  Geneva.  The  experiment,  in  its 
most  important  features,  is  as  follows.  The  subject,  with  closed  eyes, 
handles  a  small  object,  familiar,  or  at  least  not  unknown  to  him,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  a  visual  image  of  it.  This  image  he  is  made  to  draw  im- 
mediately, and  at  successive  intervals  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and 
then  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  months  or  more.  Each  time  he  supposes 
that  the  demand  will  never  be  repeated.  A  comparison  of  the  series  of 
images  obtained  from  each  subject  shows  that  the  transformations  suffered 
by  such  images  are  of  at  least  three  types,  (i)  The  image  may  disappear, 
either  by  elimination  or  by  confusion  of  its  details,  so  utterly  that  the  sub- 
ject is  not  able  to  indicate  it  even  verbally.  This  obliteration  is  likely  to 
occur  when  the  image  is  vague  from  the  first.  (2)  By  the  substitution  of 
other  details  for  those  of  its  original  form,  the  image  may  alter  its  form 
entirely,  or  (3)  may  conform  more  and  more  to  the  general  type  of  the 
group  to  which  it  belongs.  This  third  sort  of  transformation  is  the  most 
common  in  adults,  for  in  all  normal  mental  life,  by  a  constant  application  of 
the  law  of  economy,  useless  details  disappear  to  make  room  for  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  whole.  ELEANOR  A.  M.  GAMBLE. 
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The  Psychology  of  Human  Progress.    HELEN  BOSANQUET.     Int.  J.  E., 
VII,  3,  pp.  265-281. 

This  article  is  an  application  of  a  few  psychological  conceptions  to  certain 
problems  in  sociology.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  lack  of  progressive 
wants  in  some  men  is  explained  psychologically  as  a  lack  of  disturbance  of 
the  mental  equilibrium.  The  remedy  is  found  in  compelling  both  children 
and  grown  persons  to  struggle  mentally  in  solving  their  own  life  problems. 
When  means  to  ends  are  discovered,  mental  stability  is  renewed.  The  law 
is  that  the  more  mental  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  the  more  exposed  it  is  to 
fresh  disturbances.  Hence  every  new  interest  multiplies  interests,  and  the 
danger  of  becoming  automatic  at  a  low  stage  of  development  is  diminished. 
Mr.  Stout's  theory  of  noetic  synthesis  when  applied  to  sociology  means  (i) 
that  the  new  cannot  be  assimilated  unless  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
it ;  (2)  that  society  is  held  together  by  the  presence,  in  its  individuals,  of 
similar  affections,  tendencies  to  gregariousness,  and  reasoning  powers  ;  (3) 
that  the  higher  the  stage  of  development,  the  more  definitely  organized  is 
the  reasoning  process  of  the  individual  minds  and  the  society  constructed 
by  those  minds.  The  individual  is  governed  in  his  reasoning  by  the  idea  of 
the  whole  matter  under  consideration  rather  than  by  the  special  idea  last 
emerging.  Children  and  the  poor  should  be  taught  to  find  means  to  ends. 
The  incentive  to  action  should  be  neither  fear  of  punishment  nor  hope  of 
reward  apart  from  the  consequences  of  the  action  itself.  It  should  be 
interest  in  definite  ends  and  the  means  leading  to  ends  as  organic  parts  of 
life.  MARY  G.  ALLEN. 

Einige  Experiments   uber    Gesichtsbilder  im    Traum.      J.  M.  VOLD. 

Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XIII,  I,  2,  pp.  66-74. 

A  small  object  was  fixated  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  subject  immedi- 
ately before  sleeping  at  night.  The  following  morning  the  dream  of  the 
night  was  recorded.  Some  300  experiments  were  made  upon  people  of 
various  ages  and  occupations.  It  was  found  that  the  color,  form,  and  size 
of  the  object  often  appeared,  in  the  dream.  Sometimes  a  complementary 
color  appeared.  The  qualities  of  the  object  appeared  in  new  combinations, 
and  often  elements  from  previous  experiences  were  intermingled.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  visual  apparatus  reproduces  just  before  awakening 
the  conditions  of  the  previous  evening.  The  fact  that  elements  from  daily 
experience  and  from  the  special  presentation  of  the  evening  unite  in  various 
new  syntheses,  he  explains  by  independent  functioning  of  the  various  brain 
cells  involved  in  perception.  1.  M.  BENTLEY. 

Die  psychologischen  Grundlagen  der  Beziehungen  zwischen  Sprechen  und 
Denken.     BENNO  ERDMANN.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  III.  2,  pp.  149-173. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  two  articles  summarized  in  a  previous  number 

of  the  REVIEW  (VI,  3).     The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  speech  is 
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that  in  which  one  comes  to  understand  written  language.  According  to 
prevailing  methods,  reading  and  writing  are  taught  together  ;  but  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  reading  first.  In  the  understanding  of  written 
language,  three  processes  are  united  :  (i)  cognition  of  the  visual  forms,  (2) 
understanding  of  their  sound  values,  (3)  understanding  of  the  meaning. 
The  cognition  of  visual  forms  is  considered  first.  We  assume,  for  con- 
venience, that  the  child  begins  with  the  study  of  the  separate  letters.  He 
soon  learns  to  recognize  each  as  a  visual  whole.  It  is  also,  ordinarily,  a 
simultaneous  whole  for  him,  i.e.,  its  essential  parts  are  recognized  without 
eye-movement.  This  recognition,  however,  does  not  depend  wholly  on  the 
given  visual  stimulus,  but  may  be  partly  due  to  previous  stimuli.  Those 
components  of  the  new  stimulus  which  are  like  (gleichartig)  elements  of  an 
earlier  stimulus  produced  by  the  same  letter  tend  to  call  up  these  residual 
elements.  The  result  is  an  apperceptive,  as  distinguished  from  an  associ- 
ative, fusion.  This  apperceptive  fusion  is  of  great  service  in  helping  the 
child  to  recognize  the  different  letters  readily.  After  the  letters  have 
become  familiar,  the  child  soon  begins  to  recognize  words  as  wholes.  Apper- 
ceptive visual  supplementing  is  of  assistance  here.  Often,  without  eye- 
movement,  only  a  part  of  the  word  can  be  clearly  seen,  and  yet  this  part 
is  sufficient  for  recognition.  It  cannot  be  proved  directly  that  such  supple- 
menting takes  place,  but  the  results  of  psychological  experiment  make  it 
practically  certain.  The  amount  of  attention  which  children  have  to  give 
to  the  letters  and  words  explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  fact  that  they  so  often 
read  without  really  grasping  the  meaning.  When  the  characters  and  words 
have  become  more  familiar,  the  attention  paid  to  them  and  to  the  acoustic 
images  of  the  sounds  represented  by  them  becomes  less,  as  the  attention 
given  to  the  thought  becomes  greater.  The  strength  of  the  visual  memory 
is  an  important  factor  in  reading.  The  rest  of  the  article  is  occupied  with 
an  account  of  an  interesting  case  of  verbal-visual  memory. 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 

Was  khrt  der  III.  Internationale  Psychologen-Kongress  in  Munchen  ? 
R.  WILLY.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,  i,  pp.  97-106. 

This  article  is  a  protest  against  certain  features  of  the  recent  Psychologi- 
cal Congress.  The  two  main  criticisms  are  (i)  that  '  psychology  '  was  made 
to  include  many  other  branches  of  science  ;  and  (2)  that  the  influence  of  a 
spiritualistic  philosophy  was  evident  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  speakers. 
In  this  connection,  Stumpf's  Opening  Address  and  Lipps'  Concept  of 
the  Unconscious  in  Psychology  are  severely  criticised. 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 

Lapsicologia  dei  sentimenti.  G.  VILLA.   R.I.  d.  Fil.,  XI,  2,  pp.  253-295. 

This  article  is  a  discussion  of  recent  publications  on  the  feelings,  and 
especially  of  Ribot's  work  La  psychologie  des  sentiments.  The  writer 
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divides  theories  in  regard  to  the  feelings  into  intellectualism  and  volitional- 
ism.  The  intellectualist  school  in  Germany  is  represented  by  the  Herbar- 
tians,  who  derive  feelings  from  the  harmony  and  contrasts  of  representations. 
In  contradiction  to  this  is  the  view  of  Schopenhauer  and  his  followers,  which 
regards  the  inner  complex  of  impulses,  desires,  and  feelings  that  constitutes  the 
will  to  be  the  sole  moving  force,  the  intellect  as  such  being  passive.  Ribot, 
however,  divides  the  prevailing  theories  into  the  intellectualist — according 
to  which  the  affective  states  are  secondary  or  derived  qualities  or  modes  of 
cognition  —  and  the  physiological,  which  correlates  all  affective  states  with 
biological  conditions,  and  regards  them  as  the  direct  expression  of  the 
vegetative  life  ;  and  himself  adopts  the  latter.  This  division,  however, 
does  not  take  account  of  the  modified  form  of  volitionalism  upheld  by 
Wundt,  Paulsen,  Hoffding,  and  other  writers.  Ribot  tends  to  treat  feelings 
as  having  no  importance  except  as  signs  of  the  state  of  the  organism,  failing 
to  recognize  that  the  ultimate  object  of  psychological  investigation  must  be 
a  psychological  fact.  The  theory  of  the  emotions  held  by  James,  Lange,  and 
in  substance  by  Ribot,  is  criticised  as  leading  to  the  conclusion  pointed  out 
by  Wundt  of  excluding  from  the  feelings  those  unaccompanied  by  physical 
expression.  According  to  Ribot,  feeling  is  not  merely  separable  from,  but 
even  in  opposition  to  cognition,  so  that  the  intellectual  life  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  feeling.  But  the  existence  and  strength  of  the  intel- 
lectual feelings  disprove  this;  all  great  men  of  science  are  witnesses  to  the 
force  of  the  emotions  excited  by  intellectual  work,  and  civilization  and 
progress  have  not  weakened  but  rather  elevated  and  enriched  the  emotional 

life<  E.  RITCHIE. 

The  Religious  Instinct.    HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL.    Mind,  No.  21, 
pp.  40-58  ;  No.  22,  pp.  182-203. 

With  the  growth  in  complexity  of  life  in  communities,  there  are  many 
forces  at  work  leading  to  a  repression  of  racial  influences,  and  to  an  emphasis 
of  individual  variant  ones  ;  bringing  about,  on  the  whole,  an  emphasis  of 
reason  and  a  subordination  of  instinct ;  and  leading  thus  to  a  subversion 
of  the  order  of  instinct  efficiency  which  has  become  established  in  us. 
But  the  development  of  the  higher  life  is,  on  the  whole,  determined  by  a 
process  the  exact  reverse  of  the  above.  Hence  the  perfection  of  racial  life 
would  seem  to  demand  the  evolution  in  the  race  of  a  governing  instinct, 
which  would  be  regulative  of  reason  in  its  relation  to  instinct,  which  would 
tend  to  suppress  the  variant  principle,  and  to  emphasize  the  force  of  instinc- 
tive appeal.  Such  a  function  is  performed  by  the  religious  instinct.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  our  religious  activities  are  the  expression  of  an 
instinct.  Common  sense  answers  this  affirmatively.  Psychologically,  in- 
stinctive actions  (as  was  shown  in  the  first  article  of  this  series)  are  deter- 
mined by  their  organization,  and  especially  by  some  biological  end  which 
this  organization  subserves.  The  proof  of  the  first  point,  viz.,  that  the 
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actions  expressive  of  religious  feeling  are  organic  in  their  nature,  will  be 
treated  more  fully  in  the  next  article  of  the  series.  The  biological  end 
subserved  by  religious  activities  has  already  been  suggested.  In  favor  of 
the  instinctive  nature  of  religious  expression  is  the  fact  of  its  universality 
in  man  in  one  degree  or  another.  Again,  if  this  governing  instinct  exists 
at  all,  we  should  expect  just  what  we  find,  viz.,  that  religious  expression, 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  limited  to  man,  and  furthermore,  that  its  highest 
developments  appear  in  those  races  in  which  social  consolidation  is  most 
advanced.  Also,  like  the  expression  of  all  true  instincts,  it  seems  often  to 
be  spontaneously  developed.  Finally,  its  universal  presence  and  persist- 
ence shows  that  it  has  fulfilled  some  function  of  value  in  the  development 
of  the  race. — This  hypothesis  must  be  judged  by  a  study  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  varied  expressions  of  religious  feeling.  These  special 
activities,  which  fall  into  a  few  groups,  serve  to  emphasize  the  order  of 
impulse  efficiency,  to  which  reference  was  made.  Later  formed  instincts 
would  not  present  themselves  to  consciousness  with  as  much  force  as  the 
impulses  of  individualistic  significance  and  those  relating  to  reproduction. 
The  primitive  man,  in  whom  social  instincts  are  beginning  to  develop,  will 
with  difficulty  recognize  as  definite  and  distinct  the  impulses  they  determine  ; 
and  these  would  first  claim  attention,  if  they  happened  to  appear  in  the 
form  of  hallucinations.  In  general,  the  conditions  which  induce  hallucina- 
tory states  are  the  very  ones  which  would  restrain  individualistic  reaction, 
and  allow  the  less  forceful  but  broader  impulses  to  assert  themselves.  In 
hallucination  there  is  a  concentration  of  thought  upon  states  of  purely  sub- 
jective origin.  Where  the  processes  are  not  carried  to  extremes,  similar 
mental  states  will  prevail,  which  would  be  closely  related  to  the  more  start- 
ling experience.  Hence  we  speak  of  our  consciousness  of  the  pressure  of 
our  impulses  as  though  voices  spoke  within  us.  Now  the  various  groups  of 
religious  expression  suppress  individualistic  reaction,  and  lead  us  to  listen 
for  "  the  guiding  voices."  To  hold  that  religious  habits  are  forced  upon 
the  race  altogether  by  tradition  and  custom  cannot  account  for  their  persis- 
tence in  wide  groups  of  men,  especially  when  there  is  found  a  common 
source  of  the  most  varied  types,  and  a  common  trend  to  one  special  bio- 
logical benefit.  —  In  studying  the  habits  of  seclusion,  fasting,  self-torture, 
and  mysterious  ceremonies,  the  theory  is  advanced  that  they  originated 
and  have  persisted  because  of  the  impressive  hallucinations  which  they 
frequently  occasion.  Such  habits  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  individual  advantage.  In  cases  where  men,  removed  by  seclusion  from 
normal  environment,  receive  inspirations;  or  where,  by  fasting,  their  vitality 
is  reduced  sufficiently  to  overcome  any  natural  demand  for  spontaneous 
activities;  or  where,  by  torture,  deeper-lying  instincts  are  aroused;  or  where, 
by  ceremonies,  habits  of  listening  and  restraint  are  fostered,  individual- 
istic instincts  are  suppressed,  and  racial  inspirations  arise.  The  habit  of 
prayer  cannot  be  explained  on  the  same  theory.  The  accompanying  atti- 
tudes indicate  that  it  arose  in  connection  with  efforts  to  obtain  mercy  from 
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human  conquerors;  and  on  account  of  fear  of  higher  beings  it  was  used 
in  addressing  them.  But  even  if  it  thus  originated,  it  could  not  have 
persisted  on  the  ground  of  individual  advantage.  There  is  a  racial 
benefit  gained  by  the  implied  restraint  and  listening  for  command,  in  that 
the  mental  attitude  involved  is  the  very  one  that  would  tend  to  subordinate 
the  individual  variant  to  the  racial  tendencies.  In  the  same  way,  mutatis 
mutandis,  are  to  be  explained  sacrificial  customs  and  such  self-sacrifice  as 
celibacy.  Making  pilgrimages,  praying  in  companionship  with  fellow-men, 
and  all  worshipping  in  common,  strengthen  the  social  bonds.  —  In  an  earlier 
article,  it  was  seen  that  the  latest  elaboration  of  the  tendency  to  elemental 
variance  is  reason,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  in  individualistic  suppression, 
in  the  cry  for  aid  and  guidance,  we  gain  that  complex  psychic  state  called 
'  faith.'  Hence  the  main  function  of  religious  expression  lies  in  the  subor- 
dination of  reason  to  faith,  although  this  does  not  preclude  other  possible 
functions  of  value.  In  terms  more  strictly  ethical,  this  conclusion  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated  :  the  religious  instinct  leads  us  in  accordance  with  the 
best  that  is  in  us  to  act  impulsively,  without  waiting  for  the  slow  processes 
of  argument  and  conviction.  It  does  not  perfect  our  moral  code,  but  serves 
to  give  us  an  instinctive  tendency  toward  the  highest,  as  our  moral  life 

unfolds'  ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 


METAPHYSICAL  AND  EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Les  trois  dialectiques :   III,  La  dialectique  religieuse.     J.  J.  GOURD. 
Rev.  de  Me't,  V,  3,  pp.  285-319. 

I.  The  Religious  Object.  The  religious  dialectic  has  an  object,  but  not 
a  domain,  of  its  own.  If  one  assign  the  world  which  is  '  given  '  to  theoreti- 
cal dialectic,  and  the  world  which  « gives '  to  practical  dialectic,  nothing 
remains  over  to  dispose  of.  If,  then,  a  third  dialectic  is  to  be  formed,  it 
must  be  by  appropriating  elements  abandoned  by  its  predecessors  in  their 
own  respective  domains.  It  can  have  no  object  but  the  '  incoordinated  '  or 
the  *  Absolute.'  Again,  the  « incoordinated  '  and  the  « Absolute  '  answer 
equally  well  to  designate  that  which  religion  has  actually  offered  as  its  most 
characteristic  conception.  If  one  can  doubt  of  the  existence  outside  of  that 
which  cannot  be  coordinated,  one  cannot  doubt  its  existence  within.  On 
the  practical  as  well  as  on  the  theoretical  side,  the  enemy  remains  in  posi- 
tion. Dialectic  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  exclude  it  definitively. 
—  II.  The  Immanent  God.  Here,  particularly,  we  must  avoid  confusing 
the  natural  with  the  historical  order.  According  to  the  natural  order,  one 
may  say  that  dialectic  begins  with  a  sort  of  concrete  phase.  But  soon  the 
Absolute  asserts  itself.  As  'given  '  it  stands  in  contrast  with  scientific  laws; 
as  «  giving  '  it  stands  in  contrast  with  moral  laws.  We  think  the  Absolute 
in  proportion  as  it  acts  in  us,  but  also  it  acts  in  us  in  proportion  as  we  think 
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it.  This  '  incoordinated,'  which  dialectic  meets  with  under  such  diverse 
circumstances,  is  in  a  sense  the  substance  of  God.  When  dialectic  has 
raised  itself  above  evil  and  error,  and  attained  power,  it  is  God  himself. 
And  because  this  God  dwells  in  the  world,  we  may  call  him  the  immanent 
God.  —  III.  The  Transcendent  God.  But  the  immanent  God  is  not 
enough.  The  doctrine  of  mere  immanence  is  also  that  of  polytheism.  How 
shall  we  attain  the  conception  of  complete  unity  ?  In  similar  circumstances 
science  has  had  recourse  to  abstraction.  That  seems  calculated  to  help  us 
here.  Nothing  is  to  prevent  one  from  abstracting  the  general  unity  of  the 
Absolute,  from  forming  its  idea.  Now  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  in  this 
sense,  is  not  a  pseudo-idea.  It  is  neither  contradictory  nor  incomprehen- 
sible. But  this  general  unity  is  not  what  we  have  need  of  here.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  less  easy  to  obtain  the  unity  which  results  from  the  elimination 
of  that  which  may  be  coordinated.  To  think  always  of  God  is  to  be  a  mys- 
tic. One  may  even  say  that  the  mystic  alone  is  able  to  believe  in  the  tran- 
scendent God.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  our  transcendent 
God  does  not  resemble  the  God  of  Deism  any  more  than  our  immanent 
God  resembles  the  God  of  Pantheism.  Our  transcendent  God  has  signifi- 
cance only  from  the  strictly  religious  point  of  view.  —  IV.  The  Personal 
God.  The  transcendent  God,  in  turn,  should  give  place  to  the  personal 
God.  Two  principal  considerations  require  this:  (i)  the  need  of  deter- 
mining further  the  unity  of  the  Absolute,  and  (2)  what  is  more  important, 
the  need  which  the  religious  dialectic  has  of  correcting  itself.  We 
require  a  symbolism  which  shall  represent  the  highest  concentration  of  the 
Absolute  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  attain.  This  will  become  the  God 
in  whom  we  really  believe  and  whom  we  really  love.  In  this  sense  the  old 
theology  has  been  able  to  say  with  justice  that  Christ  is  a  divine  person. 
We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  characteristic  essential  to  personality.  The 
rest  follows  easily.  Thus  we  should  be  justified  in  attributing  to  God  a  kind 
of  memory.  These  determinations  suffice.  In  short,  religion  will  be  found 
to  synthesize  all  that  dialectic  had  separated.  £  ^ 

L'Idealisme  scientifique.     PARODI.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  3,  pp.  280-295. 

This  paper  is  the  continuation  of  a  former  article  (Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  2, 
pp.  144-159).  The  author  proceeds  with  his  statement  of  the  philosophy 
of  M.  Durand  de  Gros.  The  first  article  gave  his  theory  of  life,  but  here 
his  theory  of  being  is  set  forth.  From  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system 
and  an  analysis  of  life  and  consciousness,  M.  Durand  concluded  that  mind 
and  body  are  a  unity,  and  that  the  mind  is  an  active,  creative  power,  the 
source  of  all  functions  and  acts,  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  organs, 
carries  out  all  the  purposes  of  thought,  all  the  instincts  of  life,  and  all  bodily 
movements.  Every  mind  is  a  microcosm,  and  contains  in  germ  all  psychic 
functions  and  activities.  But  the  special  adjustments  that  are  developed 
and  give  particularity,  depend  on  particular  conditions.  Growth  and  devel- 
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opment  are  adaptation  to  the  environment.  This  does  not  mean  that  life 
and  energy  come  from  without.  The  individual  contains  in  itself  its  own 
actuality,  its  own  future,  its  own  end  ;  the  environment  helps  it  to  realize 
itself.  It  creates  no  faculty,  no  activity;  it  simply  elicits  them.  The  organ- 
ism and  its  external  world  are  in  interaction,  and  mutually  produce  each 
other.  This  avoids  dualism,  a  theory  which  maintains  two  distinct  sub- 
stances which  do  not  react  on  each  other.  It  answers  materialism,  for  all 
our  notions  of  matter  are  products  of  mind,  and  to  subordinate  spirit  to 
matter  is  to  make  the  mind  a  reflection  of  its  own  shadow.  Matter  as  ex- 
tended is  not  opposed  to  spirit;  it  is  a  conception  that  can  be  analyzed  into 
centres  of  force  (atoms  or  monads)  which  are  not  extended.  Thus  psycho- 
logical analysis  agrees  with  physical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  the  whole 
universe  is  resolved  into  units,  monads,  dynamic  centres,  or  psychic  centres. 
These  units  are  not  absolute  and  independent,  but  they  are  organic  to  the 
universe,  and  the  best  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  human 
mind.  The  mind  is  a  unity,  and  it  includes  in  its  unity  different  activities, 
various  centres,  and  diverse  thoughts;  but  not  in  the  form  of  extension, 
discrete  multiplicity,  juxtaposition,  and  succession,  in  which  they  appear  to 
the  senses.  To  understand  this  organic  unity  of  units  is  to  comprehend  the 
universe.  "In  the  principle  of  life,  in  simple  being,  in  the  mind,  this  rb  6v, 
this  rb  2v,  this  rb  0eioi>  of  Greek  metaphysics,  that  is,  in  being  properly  so 
called,  we  find  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things,  the  alpha  and  the 
omega,  the  supreme  reason,  and  final  explanation  of  things."  This  scientific 
idealism,  logically  carried  out,  reaches  not  only  beyond  the  sense  point  of 
view,  but  it  goes  almost  as  far  as  Hegel's  logical  idealism,  which  fixes  upon 
thought  as  the  true  unity,  when  it  asserts  that  the  individual  minds  have 
their  existence  and  unity  in  one  reality  and  one  Being,  the  absolute  Unity. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Das  Ding-an-sich  als  Noumenon.     M.  J.  MONRAD.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph., 
Ill,  2,  pp.  129-149. 

The  Ding-an-sich  has  too  easily  been  dismissed  from  consideration  as  a 
caput  mortuum.  It  is  not  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  author's  task  in  this  paper 
is  to  discover  its  meaning.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  Kant's  philosophy  which 
takes  a  middle  ground  between  dogmatism  and  scepticism.  An  analysis  of 
knowledge  showed  Kant  the  dual  nature  of  thought  —  the  phenomenon  and 
the  subjective  faculty  behind  the  phenomenon.  In  his  system  the  duality 
became  a  dualism,  since  he  made  the  conditions  of  knowledge  transcendent, 
behind  and  beyond  the  phenomenal  world.  Kant  is  right  when  he  says  there 
is  something  more  than  phenomena  —  his  refutation  of  scepticism.  There  is 
something  that  appears:  the  reality,  the  Ding-an-sich.  Noumenon  and  phe- 
nomenon imply  each  other.  Now  what  is  the  noumenon,  or  Ding-an-sich  f 
This  is  answered  by  an  analysis  of  thought.  There  are  two  kinds  of  think- 
ing :  presentative  and  rational  thought.  Presentative  thinking  is  merely 
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particular  and  subjective,  and  the  perceiving  subject  is  dependent  on  indi- 
vidual and  momentary  conditions.  The  Vorstellung  may  or  may  not  cor- 
respond to  anything  objective.  But  thought  as  such  is  universally  valid  and 
objective;  it  is  free,  and  rises  above  all  particulars.  It  is  Reason.  To 
really  think  is  to  think  the  true  and  real.  False  thinking  is  incomplete 
thinking.  Error  lies  in  the  Vorstellung  of  thought,  not  in  thought  itself. 
But  behind  every  Vorstellung  there  is  reality,  so  in  every  error  there  is  always 
some  truth.  To  know  an  object  is  to  think  it,  to  go  beyond  the  phenomenon 
to  the  thing  in  itself.  True  thought  is  rational  thought,  and  its  object,  the 
Ding-an-sich)  must  necessarily  be  thought  as  rational.  But  what  do  reason 
and  rational  thought  really  mean  ?  Thought  does  not  consist  of  separate, 
isolated  conceptions  dependent  on  contingent  circumstances;  it  is  a  system 
of  conceptions  organically  linked  together  into  a  complete  unity.  The  true 
object  corresponds  to  the  true  thought,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  dead  result, 
but  a  living  self-creating  thought,  an  ideal  system  of  living  thoughts,  a  w>0s. 
In  a  word,  the  real  thing  in  itself,  as  noumenon,  is  the  true  (subjective  and 
objective)  thinking  reason,  which  is  not  behind,  but  in  the  phenomena,  their 
inmost  substance  and  soul,  the  Idea.  Thus  it  is  the  nature  of  thought  to 
appear,  but  as  appearance  the  thought  is  incomplete  and  externally  related 
finite.  In  the  Vorstellung  everything  is  relative  and  conditioned  by  some 
other  thing;  as  it  appears  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  Idea  (the  neglect 
of  this  non-identity  is  the  source  of  error).  An  object  in  imperfect  relations 
is  finite;  in  complete  relations,  infinite.  The  complete  Idea  is  thought  think- 
ing itself,  self-consciousness,  personality.  In  this  conception,  thought  think- 
ing (conditioning)  itself,  consists  the  freedom  of  man.  This  is  the  logical 
result  of  Kant's  inquiry.  Causality,  as  Kant  puts  it,  binds  the  manifold  of 
phenomena  together,  but  never  completely.  There  is  a  loose  end  —  the 
infinite  regress.  Causality,  therefore,  presupposes  a  causa  sui.  But  this  is 
not  a  first  cause  which  occurred  once  and  no  longer  exists,  for  the  series 
would  be  now  incomplete.  This  causa  sui  is  present  in  every  link,  and 
outer  necessity  and  inner  freedom  are  but  aspects  of  the  same  reality. 
Causality  rests  on  interaction,  and  interaction  implies  self-determination. 
But  only  in  the  self-consciousness  of  man  is  self-determination  or  freedom 
truly  realized.  EDWIN  p  RQBINS 

Le  hasard.     JULES  MALDIDIER.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  6,  pp.  561-598. 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  chance  is  ordinarily  considered  at  once  one 
of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which 
philosophy  has  to  deal.  Important  it  certainly  is,  but  its  difficulty  has 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  This  general  impression  of  its  difficulty 
may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  it  puzzled  Aristotle. 
Since  the  work  of  Cournot,  the  problem  has  entirely  lost  this  aureole  of 
mystery.  Before,  chance  was  '  something  irrational,'  or  even  « something 
divine.'  Cournot  broke  the  charm  and  brought  the  matter  down  to  earth. 
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But  if  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  work  has  been  done,  we  need  not  sup- 
pose that  it  has  all  been  done.  Hence  the  present  contribution.  — After 
considerable  discussion,  Maldidier  defines  chance  as  "  an  interference,  some- 
times singular,  ordinarily  unpredictable  by  reason  of  the  complexity  of  its 
factors  or  of  the  too  great  number  and  variability  of  the  disturbing  influences 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  in  all  cases  unintentional  and  relatively  contin- 
gent, although  necessary  in  itself  at  the  given  moment  and  under  the  given 
circumstances,  between  two  or  several  causal  series  reciprocally  and  rela- 
tively independent." —  He  reaches  the  following  conclusions  :  (i)  The  sci- 
entific idea  of  chance,  less  comprehensive  than  the  vulgar  notion  in  this, 
that  it  excludes  the  latter's  anthropomorphic  and  subjective  element,  pos- 
sesses an  infinitely  superior  extension.  (2)  This  idea,  in  part  and  only  in 
part  negative,  corresponds  in  all  its  elements  to  an  objective  reality.  Other- 
wise stated,  chance  exists  in  itself,  not  surely  by  virtue  of  being  a  cause, 
nor  even,  properly  speaking,  by  virtue  of  being  an  effect,  but  rather  by  vir- 
tue of  the  objective  and  accessory  character  of  certain  effects.  (3)  If  one 
consider  the  totality  of  events,  and  not  merely  the  facts  that  are  of  human 
interest,  scientifically  or  practically,  fortuity  is  the  almost  universal  rule,  the 
normal,  or  that  which  we  call  so,  the  very  great  exception.  (4)  But  chance 
admits  of  an  infinity  of  degrees,  and  if  the  higher  degrees,  called  pure 
chances,  ordinarily  evade  scientific  prediction  and  its  consequences,  the 
lower  degrees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily  enough  treated.  (5)  There  is, 
moreover,  perfect  continuity  between  the  accidental  and  the  normal,  as  well 
as  between  the  accidental  and  the  intentional.  Hence  a  primary  difficulty 
in  discriminating  them.  (6)  A  second  difficulty  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  elements  constitutive  of  the  accidental  are  absolute  or  suscepti- 
ble of  rigorous  determination.  (7)  The  determination  of  chance,  logically 
practicable,  at  all  events,  provided  that  one  will  content  oneself  with  a  more 
or  less  high  degree  of  probability,  reduces  itself  more  and  more  nearly  to 
the  statement,  exact  or  not,  clear  or  not,  of  a  numerical  relation  between 
different  possibilities.  -^  ^ 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Notion  of  Externality.     HOWARD  V.  KNOX. 
Mind,  No.  22,  pp.  204-227. 

Scientific  idealism  of  the  type  of  which  Professor  Karl  Pearson  is  a  represen- 
tative does  nothing,  so  the  author  thinks,  in  the  way  of  upholding  the  cause 
of  science  as  against  that  of  constructive  metaphysics.  Science  is  the 
explanation  of  physical  events  which  run  their  course  independently  of  con- 
sciousness, and  is  not  a  mere  description  of  the  routine  of  our  perceptions. 
Absence  of  routine  is  characteristic  of  our  perceptions  and  of  mental  phe- 
nomena as  a  whole,  and  in  consequence  the  succession  of  conscious  states 
must  not  be  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  series  of  physical  sequences  of 
which  consciousness  makes  us  aware.  The  recognition  of  an  intelligible 
order  in  nature  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  percepts  answer  to  an 
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order  of  events  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  consciousness.  Nor  does  this 
notion  of  externality  to  which  we  are  committed  mean  merely  *  external  to 
my  consciousness ' ;  for  the  order  of  physical  events  per  se  does  not  enter 
into  the  content  of  '  other  consciousness  '  that  we  can  know.  The  '  physi- 
cal world  '  and  the  '  external  world '  are  therefore  interchangeable  expres- 
sions. But  if  physical  events  must  be  thought  of  as  external  bodies  and 
things,  whose  interactions  and  changes  constitute  physical  events,  must 
likewise  be  thought  of  as  external.  Theories  ('Apologetic  Idealism'  in  the 
author's  terminology)  which  substitute  'mental  conditions,'  or  'potential 
subjective  existence,'  for  the  idea  of  unperceived  existence  either  implicitly 
adopt  the  latter  idea  or  reduce  themselves  to  the  assertion  that  mental  states 
are  the  exclusively  determining  factors  of  perception.  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  mechanism  of  perception,  psycho-physics  is  committed  to  the  notion 
of  externality. — The  metaphysical  conclusion  reached  by  the  article  is  this: 
"  The  question  whether  the  external  world  exists,  if  intended  as  an  inquiry 
into  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  is  meaningless,  simply  because  any 
question  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  universe  can  only  be  answered 

alone  the  lines  of  the  notion  of  externality." 

7  CARL  V.  TOWER. 


NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

Immanuel  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason :  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Centenary  of  its  First  Publication.  Translated  into  English  by  F.  MAX 
MULLER.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  1896.  —  pp.  xxvi,  808. 

It  must  be  a  very  material  satisfaction,  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
student  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  to  know  that  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
translation  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  again  in  print.  By  last  year 
the  inconvenience  of  obtaining  second-hand  copies  of  the  two  volumes, 
edition  of  1881,  had  become  so  considerable  as  to  rule  it  out  as  a  text-book, 
except  for  small  (advanced)  classes.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  this  disagree- 
able experience  has  shown  us,  and  that  is  that  Professor  Miiller's  translation 
of  the  first  Critique  has  become  practically  indispensable  for  class-room 
purposes,  no  matter  how  faithful  teacher  and  student  may  be  in  following 
the  original  text.  A  translation  of  some  sort  is  necessary  if  the  class  is  to 
get  over  the  whole,  or  any  considerable  part,  of  the  Critique  in  a  single 
term  or  semester  (as  is  often  very  desirable) ;  and  that  Professor  Miiller's 
translation  is  the  best  we  have,  goes  almost  without  saying.  The  very  few 
who  still  maintain  the  superiority  of  Meiklejohn's  version  can  hardly  escape 
the  charge  of  eccentricity.  It  is  true  that  Professor  Miiller  occasionally 
makes  Kant  clear  in  the  translation  when  he  is  undoubtedly  obscure  in  the 
text  —  indeed,  he  himself,  in  his  introduction,  confesses  to  something  of 
the  kind  —  but  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  such  passages  seriously 
misleading. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  edition  of  this  translation  of  the 
Critique  appeared  in  1881,  "in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  its 
first  publication,"  and  also  that  it  was  a  particularly  good  example  of 
book-making.  For  both  reasons  it  is  likely  to  be  prized  more  than  the  first 
edition  of  such  a  book  would  ordinarily  be.  In  this  original  edition,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  of  the  contents  was  somewhat  peculiar.  The  first 
volume  contained  (i)  Professor  Miiller's  interesting  introduction  [pp.  Ixii]; 
(2)  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  Modern  Philosophy  to  the  time  of 
Kant,  by  Professor  Ludwig  Noire*  [pp.  1-359];  (3)  a  translation  of  the 
principal  variations  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  from  the  text  of 
the  first  edition  [pp.  363-511].  The  second  and  larger  volume  contained 
a  complete  translation  of  the  text  of  the  first  edition  (1781)  with  references 
to  the  variations  in  the  second  edition  (1787)  as  given  in  the  first  volume. 
Now,  this  arrangement,  while  not  seriously  objectionable  for  literary  pur- 
poses, caused  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  when  the  book  was  used  as  a 
text-book.  One  felt  that  the  variations  should,  by  all  means,  have  been 
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included  in  the  volume  containing  the  translation.  While  occupying  only 
148  pages  of  the  first  volume,  these  variations  are,  of  course,  in  some  cases 
of  very  great  importance;  so  that  the  two  large  volumes  had  to  be  carried 
to  and  from  the  lecture  room,  while  one  slightly  larger  volume  would  have 
contained  all  that  was  really  needed. 

The  present  edition  (1896)  is  in  one  large  volume  instead  of  two.  On 
the  «  copyright '  page,  it  is  said  to  be  "  reprinted  with  alterations."  These 
alterations,  however,  do  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  translation,  which,  so  far 
as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  compare  the  two,  is  an  accurate  reprint  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  translation.  In  fact,  the  faithfulness  of  the  reprint  in 
one  respect  is  rather  amusing.  Turn,  e.g.,  to  page  719  (of  this  edition)  and 
you  find  the  heading  "  Supplement  V  [see  vol.  ii,  p.  7]."  The  "  vol.  ii," 
of  course,  is  vol.  ii  of  the  other  edition,  and,  as  the  paging  in  this  volume 
and  that  of  the  second  volume  of  the  1881  edition  by  no  means  exactly 
correspond,  the  reference  is  incorrect.  Here  it  happens  to  be  only  one 
page  out  of  the  way;  but  if  one  turn,  e.g.,  to  Supplement  XXVI,  the  refer- 
ence is  to  "  vol.  ii,  p.  293."  In  this  case  the  reference  should  be  to  p.  274 
(of  the  present  edition).  Thus,  while  the  references  from  the  translation  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  to  the  variations  in  second  edition,  which 
are  always  designated  by  Roman  numerals  (e.g.,  "  Supplement  V "  and 
"  Supplement  XXVI  "),  are  correct,  the  references  from  the  variations 
(printed  here  as  an  appendix)  to  the  page  of  the  translation  to  which  they 
belong  are  uniformly  incorrect,  and  sometimes  very  far  out  of  the  way 
indeed. 

The  "  alterations"  in  the  present  edition  of  the  translation,  then,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  in  the  way  of  omission.  Not  only  is  Professor  Noire's 
long  historical  introduction  sacrificed,  but  also  the  introduction  to  the 
translation  by  Professor  Miiller  himself.  The  former — be  it  said  in  brutal 
honesty — we  relinquish  without  a  pang;  but  it  really  seems  a  pity  not  to 
include  at  least  some  part  of  Professor  Miiller's  introduction,  which  has  a 
decided  autobiographical  as  well  as  general  literary  interest.  As  it  stands, 
the  book  has  neither  preface  nor  introduction  of  any  kind,  which  gives  it  a 
somewhat  decapitated  appearance. 

But  these  omissions,  even  if  carried  to  excess,  have  made  it  possible  to 
print  the  translation  and  appendix  (containing  variations)  in  abundantly 
large  type.  For  this  the  reader  has  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  In  fact, 
the  printed  page  is  just  what  it  should  be,  so  far  as  size  of  type,  leading, 
etc.,  are  concerned.  One  must  add,  however,  that  the  paper  on  which  the 
book  is  printed  has  a  glazed  surface,  which  is  seriously  objectionable.  If, 
in  the  next  edition,  which  must  be  called  for  before  long,  the  book  is 
printed  on  paper  worthy  of  the  plates,  and  an  introduction  is  supplied, 
showing  the  relation  of  this  to  previous  translations,  in  the  conventional  way, 
it  will  need  but  the  correction  of  errors  like  those  above  noted  to  make  this 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  students'  edition  of  this,  the  best  English  translation 
of  Kant's  greatest  work.  E.  A. 
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Contributions  to  the  Analysis  of  the  Sensations.  By  Dr.  ERNST  MACH. 
Translated  by  C.  M.  WILLIAMS.  Chicago,  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1897.  —  pp.  ix,  208. 

This  translation  of  Mach's  well-known  work  contains  several  new  foot- 
notes and  two  appendices  :  one  an  article  on  "  Facts  and  Mental  Symbols," 
reprinted  from  the  The  Monist  for  January,  1892;  the  other  a  description 
of  some  new  acoustic  apparatus.  As  its  translator  says,  the  matter  in  the 
book  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  its  size.  The  problems  which  it  dis- 
cusses comprise  some  of  the  most  important  points  at  issue  in  modern 
psychology,  and  an  adequate  criticism  of  its  theories  would  involve  writing 
a  psychological  treatise. 

Professor  Mach's  position  is  an  interesting  one.  He  is  a  man  of  science 
who  has  recognized  the  fact  that  states  of  consciousness  are  the  only  im- 
mediate objects  of  knowledge.  From  this  standpoint  he  opposes  alike  the 
"  monstrous  idea  "  that  atoms  can  explain  psychical  processes,  and  the 
popular  *  monism '  which  regards  mind  and  matter  as  opposite  phases  of 
reality.  For  him  the  world  of  external  nature  is  a  world  of  sensations. 
The  atoms  of  the  physicist  are  simply  convenient  mental  symbols.  By 
way  of  compensation  for  this  degree  of  philosophic  enlightenment,  Pro- 
fessor Mach  takes  a  purely  atomistic  view  of  mind;  the  so-called  '  ego '  is  no 
real  unity,  but  a  mere  bundle  of  sensations.  Space  and  time  are  sensations 
like  the  rest.  If  two  figures  which  are  differently  colored  are  yet  recog- 
nized as  similar  in  form,  this  is  because  they  are  sensation  complexes  con- 
taining like  elements,  t.e.t  like  space  sensations.  And  these  space  sensa- 
tions are  sensations  of  innervation;  that  is,  there  is  a  direct  consciousness 
of  the  amount  of  energy  put  forth  in  eye  and  other  movements.  Various 
phenomena  tending  to  prove  the  existence  of  innervation  sensations  are 
discussed,  but  all  of  them  would  seem  to  be  equally  explicable  on  the  theory 
now  held  by  Wundt  that  the  so-called  innervation  sensations  are  simply 
memory-images  of  movement  sensations  formerly  peripherally  excited. 
Professor  Mach  also  believes  in  the  existence  of  specific  time  sensations; 
for  example,  we  distinguish  the  third  bell-stroke  in  a  series  from  the  second 
because  it  is  accompanied  by  a  different  time  sensation.  These  time 
sensations  are  conditioned,  he  suggests,  by  progressive  fatigue  of  the 
attention. 

In  addition  to  the  chapters  discussing  these  subjects,  the  author  takes  up 
the  consideration  of  sensations  of  tone.  His  theory  of  the  physiology  of 
tone  supposes  that  but  two  "specific  energies,"  combined  in  varying  pro- 
portions, correspond  to  the  various  audible  tone-qualities.  In  order  to 
explain  why  two  tones  when  sounded  together  remain  distinct,  instead  of 
fusing  to  a  tone  of  intermediate  pitch,  we  may  assume  a  third  energy, 
"  similar  to  the  sensation  of  innervation,"  which  serves  as  it  were  to  localize 
the  tones.  The  discussion  of  consonance  is  too  complicated  to  be  briefly 
stated. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  one  which,  by  reason  both  of  its 
author's  reputation  and  its  own  originality  and  suggestiveness,  well  deserved 
translation.  But  its  conciseness  and  disconnectedness  make  it  rather  diffi- 
cult reading.  One  often  gets  the  impression  of  a  series  of  notes  made  for 
the  writer's  own  use,  rather  than  of  an  exposition  intended  for  the  public. 

MARGARET  WASHBURN. 

Fear.  By  ANGELO  Mosso.  Translated  from  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
Italian  by  E.  LOUGH  and  F.  KIESOW.  London  and  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  1896.  —  pp.  278. 

Students  of  psychology  in  America  and  England  are  much  indebted  to 
the  translators  of  Professor  Mosso's  well-known  monograph.  The  trans- 
lation before  us  is  a  very  readable  version  of  an  eminently  readable  book. 
As  Mosso's  work  is  now  for  the  first  time  accessible  to  English  readers, 
some  general  remarks  on  its  character  and  standpoint  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  author  evidently  intended  to  address  himself,  not  merely  to  psycholo- 
gists, but  also  to  "  those  unaccustomed  to  scientific  work,"  and  he  certainly 
has  succeeded  in  stating  his  results  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner. 
The  work  is  much  wider  in  scope  than  its  title  would  indicate  ;  it  really 
contains,  implicitly  at  least,  a  theory  of  « emotional  expression '  in  general. 
It  brings  out  very  clearly  the  direction  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  this  field  since  Darwin's  Expression  of  the  Emotions  was  written.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  principle  which  Darwin  called 
"  The  Direct  Action  of  the  Nervous  System,"  and  to  allow  the  other  prin- 
ciples to  fall  into  the  background.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  Mosso  in 
his  Introduction.  "  Darwin  attributed,  I  think,  too  much  importance  to 
the  will  considered  as  the  cause  of  expression.  We  younger  physiologists 
are  more  mechanical;  we  examine  the  organism  more  minutely;  and  it  is  in 
the  structure  of  the  organs  that  we  seek  the  reasons  of  their  functions  " 
(p.  10).  The  difference  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  instance 
which  Mosso  himself  cites,  namely,  the  explanation  of  blushing.  In  ac- 
counting for  this  fact  Darwin  maintained  that,  whenever  we  know  or 
imagine  that  others  are  depreciating  us,  our  attention  is  strongly  directed 
to  ourselves,  and  particularly  to  that  part  of  our  body  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  most  sensitive,  namely,  the  face.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
facial  nerves  are  affected,  and,  through  them,  the  facial  capillaries.  Mosso, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that  "  emotion  occasions  greater  energy  in  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  brain;  there  is  a  modification  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  cells,  the  nervous  force  is  more  rapidly  consumed,  and  therefore  the 
expansion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  head  and  brain  tend,  by  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  blood,  to  preserve  the  activity  of  the  nerve  centres"  (p.  18). 
The  principle  is  simply  that  "  for  the  maintenance  of  life  it  is  necessary 
that  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  should  take  place  in  all  those  organs  in 
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which  a  disturbance  occurs."  Blushing  is  thus  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  the  reddening  of  the  hands  under  compression.  The  process  is 
physically  conditioned  throughout. 

In  regard  to  '  emotional  expression  '  in  general,  Mosso  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing principle:  "  Our  nervous  system  is  so  constituted  that  during  violent 
emotion  its  activity  discharges  itself  in  all  directions"  (p.  164).  One  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  quantity,  not  quality,  of  stimulus  is  the  important 
thing;  that  is,  given  the  same  amount  of  stimulus,  the  expression  will  be  the 
same  in  any  given  organism,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  stimulating  situa- 
tion may  be.  Another  result  is  that  the  phenomena  of  expression  are 
largely  accidental,  and  arise  for  the  most  part  simply  because  nerve  force 
once  liberated  must  expend  itself  in  some  direction.  Both  these  results 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  recent  controversy  with  regard  to  emotion. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Dante  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  FRED- 
ERIC OZANAM.  Translated  from  the  French  by  LUCIA  D.  PYCHOWSKA. 
Published  for  the  Cathedral  Library  Reading  Circle.  New  York,  The 
Cathedral  Library  Association,  1897.  —  pp.  xv,  506. 

Among  the  many  books  bearing  on  the  study  of  philosophy  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  sixty  years,  Frederic  Ozanam's  Dante  and  Catho- 
lic Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  is  certainly  one  which  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Divina  Commedia  will  have  occasion  to  hail  with  thanks.  It 
places  him  at  once  where  he  ought  to  stand  to  get  a  proper  view  of  the 
masterpiece  and  estimate  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  wealth  of  commen- 
taries that  will  open  his  eyes  to  the  true  greatness  of  the  work.  These,  as 
experience  has  shown,  will  but  too  often  prove  a  hindrance,  —  embarras  de 
richesses.  All  great  works,  from  the  very  fulness  of  their  life,  gather  about 
them  an  undergrowth  of  that  sort,  which  the  true  disciple  will  know  how  to 
use  or  throw  aside  according  to  his  needs. 

No  other  writer,  perhaps,  was  better  qualified  by  temperament  and  schol- 
arship to  prepare  the  way  for  Dante  study  than  Ozanam.  His  love  for  the 
Florentine  exile  was  genuine.  He  was  brought  under  his  spell  when  quite 
young,  on  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  Standing  before  Raphael's  "  Disputa,"  he 
asked  himself  what  sort  of  a  man  it  was  whom  the  painter  of  painters  had 
thought  fit  to  place  alongside  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  he  devoted 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  that  study.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  for  life 
to  a  chair  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  about  the  years  1847  and  1850  he  made 
the  Divine  Comedy  the  subject  of  his  lectures.  The  readers  of  Dante  and 
Catholic  Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  cannot  but  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  author's  professorial  career.  The  subject-matter  unrolls  with 
that  certainty  of  design  and  surety  of  method  that  distinguishes  all  scientific 
minds  in  the  development  of  their  theme. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  at  once  the 
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whole  plan  of  the  poem  and  its  raison  d'etre,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
causes  underlying  the  historical  and  literary  events  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  thus  explain  the  sources  from  which  the  poet  drew  his 
first  nourishment.  The  work  begins  with  the  tradition  of  letters  in  Italy  to 
the  Latin  decadence;  it  traces  with  sympathetic  and  characteristic  logic  the 
whole  of  the  poet's  life  and  sufferings.  The  story  of  this  austere  life,  all 
intelligence  and  feeling,  no  one  could  have  written  with  such  robust  appre- 
ciation but  a  kindred  spirit.  The  interest  never  flags.  Among  the  more 
engrossing  chapters  maybe  pointed  out,  hi  Part  II,  Chapter  II,  "Evil," 
Chapter  III,  "Evil  and  Good  in  Conjunction  and  in  Conflict,"  Chapter  IV, 
"  Good  "  ;  in  Part  III,  Chapter  V,  "  The  Orthodoxy  of  Dante  "  ;  in  Part 
IV,  Chapter  II,  "Beatrice,  Influence  of  Women  in  Christian  Society"  ;  in 
the  documentary  section,  Chapter  IV,  "  Man,"  Chapter  V,  "  Society,  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Law."  Last  but  not  least  of  the  merits  of  this  work  is  the 
diction,  clear,  concise,  chaste,  free  alike  from  flowery  ostentation  and  foggy 
ambiguity.  The  Church  of  France  has  always  had  an  eye  on  the  rhetoric 
of  its  nurslings;  they  are  taken  through  the  Humanities,  and  if  they  do  not 
always  come  out  wholly  sound  in  point  of  logic,  they  do,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  point  of  good  grammar  and  composition. 

In  regard  to  the  translation  of  this  good  piece  of  work,  we  can  only  call 
it  admirable,  both  in  respect  to  fidelity  to  the  text  and  excellence  of 
expression.  The  original  has  lost  nothing  by  its  transference  into  another 
language.  C.  R.  CORSON. 

Le  rtalisme  metaphysique.     Par  &MILE  THOUVAREZ.     Bibliotheque  de 
philosophic  contemporaine.     Paris,  Alcan,  1894.  —  pp.  282. 

Metaphysical  Realism  is  identified  by  the  author  of  this  work  with  meta- 
physical Rationalism.  His  aim  is  to  show,  as  over  against  Scepticism, 
Positivism,  and  Criticism,  "the  absolute  preponderance  of  reason  over  every 
other  element  in  the  world;  that  reason  is  ...  the  absolute  principle  which, 
independently  existing,  gives  to  spirits  and  things  their  manner  of  being 
and  their  being"  (p.  10).  Arranging  the  rational  factors  of  experience  in 
a  synthetic  order,  he  contends  that  each  lower  principle  presupposes  and 
finds  its  complement  in  the  higher,  and  that  the  latter  determines  more  pro- 
foundly the  nature  of  the  reality  implied  in  the  lower.  Thus  he  discusses, 
with  special  reference  to  Scepticism,  the  principles  of  abstract  thought  — 
identity  and  sufficient  reason,  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  inference;  with  special  reference  to  Positivism,  the  forms 
of  sensibility — number,  space,  time,  and  quantity;  with  special  reference  to 
Criticism,  the  categories  of  the  understanding  —  substance,  cause,  end, 
duty,  and  the  principles  of  aesthetic  judgment;  finally,  the  existence  and 
idea  of  God  as  the  highest  category  in  the  system  of  Realism.  The  '  dog- 
matic '  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  "  belief  in  the  unity  of  all  [rational] 
principles,  in  the  harmony  of  world  and  spirit,  in  the  regularity  and  con- 
stancy of  all  rational  laws,  in  their  existence  in  God,  their  guarantee  and 
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governor  "  (p.  276).  The  peculiarity  of  the  author's  standpoint  is  that  he 
makes  the  choice  between  this  doctrine  and  the  competing  hypotheses  rest 
ultimately  on  a  judgment  of  worth.  "  Aesthetics  is  the  final  criterion  of 
things  "  (p.  65).  "  All  philosophies  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence, 
and  it  is  natural  and  rational  to  think  that  the  most  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous, the  one  most  intrinsically  perfect,  should  triumph  "  (p.  9).  Faith 
marks  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  reason.  "  Reason  cannot  tran- 
scend faith,  because  it  presupposes  at  the  start  certain  undemonstrated  prin- 
ciples "  (p.  56).  And  "  when  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  rational 
development,  and  all  human  certainty  falters  or  disappears,  it  is  by  an  act 
of  belief  that  we  are  able  to  essay  the  final  synthesis  which  connects  the 
real  with  the  ideal "  (p.  65).  We  believe  in  the  reality  of  God  because  we 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  ideas  of  which  God  is  the  necessary  postulate. 
But  the  conception  of  God  is  a  paradox.  "  The  problem  is  to  define  a  God 
which  one  could  not  blaspheme,  even  at  the  death-bed  of  one's  relatives, 
carried  off  by  a  brutal  fatality;  and  all  analogies  of  reason  are  here  insuf- 
ficient and  impotent;  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  between  despair  and 
faith  "  (p.  264).  The  faith  of  the  author  seems  to  be  that  it  is  always  best 
to  believe  the  best.  The  book  contains  much  that  is  suggestive.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  sincere  attempt  to  rehabilitate  dogmatic  metaphysics  by 
employing  the  method  of  Hegel  to  correct  Kant,  and  the  spirit  of  Kant's 
moral  faith  to  qualify  the  dogmatism  of  metaphysics,  jj  ^  GARDINER 

Karl  Ernst  von  Baer  und  seine  Weltanschauung.  Von  DR.  REMIGIUS 
STOLZLE,  Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  Wiirzburg.  Re- 
gensburg,  Nationale  Verlagsanstalt,  1897. — pp.  xi,  687. 

Karl  Ernst  von  Baer  (1792-1876),  eminent  for  his  contributions  to  natu- 
ral science,  geography,  anthropology,  and  ethnography,  was  also  interested  in 
philosophical,  and  particularly  in  metaphysical,  questions.  The  author  of 
the  present  work  has  sketched  a  complete  outline  of  Baer's  philosophy  from 
the  materials  contained  in  his  numerous  works  (over  260  in  number),  his 
correspondence,  and  the  manuscripts  communicated  by  his  grandson,  Herr 
von  Lingen,  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  book  falls  into  five  parts.  The  first 
division  deals  with  the  sources  of  Baer's  philosophy,  his  relation  to  philos- 
ophy, and  his  epistemology.  The  second  gives  his  philosophy  of  nature, 
under  the  following  heads:  (i)  explanation  of  nature  or  purpose  in  nature, 
(2)  aphorisms  dealing  with  the  cosmological  problem,  (3)  the  origin  and 
development  of  life  and  species,  (4)  the  principle  of  life  and  the  forms 
of  organization,  (5)  Baer's  relation  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  (6)  his 
opposition  to  Darwin,  (7)  the  soul  of  animals,  (8)  the  place  of  man  in 
nature,  (9)  the  soul  of  man,  its  existence,  nature,  origin,  and  future,  (10)  the 
origin  of  man,  (n)  unity  of  mankind,  (12)  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
The  third  part  contains  Baer's  philosophy  of  religion.  The  chapter  on  the 
Being  and  Concept  of  God,  distinguishes  three  stages  in  his  conception  of 
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God:  (i)  theism  with  tendency  to  pantheism,  (2)  wavering  between  pan- 
theism, agnosticism,  and  theism,  (3)  return  to  theism.  The  chapter  on 
Faith  and  Knowledge  gives  an  account  of  Baer's  attempt  to  get  clear 
upon  this  question,  and  states  his  position  in  regard  to  miracles,  revelation, 
Christianity,  Protestantism,  and  Catholicism.  The  fourth  part  is  devoted 
to  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  shows  how  Baer  regarded  Man  and 
Nature  as  factors  in  history,  the  individual  as  such  being  of  little  account. 
It  also  contains  an  account  of  his  conception  of  the  end  to  which  the 
historical  development  moves  and  the  laws  which  govern  this  process  of 
evolution.  The  fifth  part  presents  his  ethical,  pedagogical,  and  political 
views.  Extracts  from  Baer's  correspondence  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
book.  Students  of  philosophy,  theology,  science,  history,  pedagogy,  and 
politics  can  all  receive  suggestions  from  the  works  of  this  great  scientist. 

AUTHOR. 

Guesses  at' the  Riddle  of  Existence -,  and  Other  Essays  on  Kindred  Sub- 
jects. By  GOLWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1897.— pp.  viii,  244. 

Of  these  five  essays,  three  are  of  especially  philosophical  interest,  —  the 
first,  which  gives  title  to  the  volume,  and  discusses  the  views  of  the  late 
Professor  Drummond  in  his  Ascent  of  Man,  of  Mr.  Kidd  in  his  Social 
Evolution,  and  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  Foundations  of  Belief;  the  third, 
"  Is  there  Another  Life  ? "  and  the  fifth,  "  Morality  and  Theism." 
"  Nothing  is  attempted  here,"  says  the  author  in  his  Preface,  "  beyond  the 
presentation  of  a  plain  case  for  a  practical  purpose  to  the  ordinary  reader." 
Yet  the  philosopher  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  plain,  serious,  and 
candid  statement  of  the  final  conclusions  of  a  brilliant  mind,  reflecting  upon 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  as  to  the  ultimate  questions  of  the  universe. 
The  characteristic  spirit  of  the  whole  is  that  of  a  modest  and  moderate 
agnosticism.  "  The  spirit  in  which  these  pages  are  penned  is  not  that  of 
agnosticism,  if  agnosticism  imports  despair  of  spiritual  truth,  but  that  of 
free  and  hopeful  inquiry,  the  way  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  clear  by  remov- 
ing the  wreck  of  that  upon  which  we  can  found  our  faith  no  more.  To 
resign  untenable  arguments  for  a  belief  is  not  to  resign  the  belief,  while  a 
belief  bound  up  with  untenable  arguments  will  share  their  fate."  (Preface). 
And  though  the  negative  criticism  generally  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, there  is  always,  before  the  end,  a  suggestion  of  some  positive  grounds 
for  belief.  If  the  essays  are  the  expression  of  agnosticism,  the  agnos- 
ticism is  as  little  dogmatic  as  the  belief  which,  in  the  author's  mind,  is  its 
legitimate  complement.  "  That  we  are  made  and  intended  to  pursue  knowl- 
edge is  as  certain  as  that  we  are  made  and  intended  to  strive  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  estate,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  far  or  to  what  revelations  the 
pursuit  may  lead  us.  If  Revelation  is  lost,  Manifestation  remains,  and  great 
manifestations  appear  to  be  opening  on  our  view.  Agnosticism  is  right,  if  it 
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is  a  counsel  of  honesty,  but  ought  not  to  be  heard  if  it  is  a  counsel  of  despair  " 
(pp.  44,  45  ;  cf.  p.  232).  One  or  two  main  positions,  taken  repeatedly  in 
the  different  essays,  may  be  noted.  Pleasure  and  happiness  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished :  "  Pleasure  may  be  enjoyed  for  the  moment  without  any  thought 
of  the  future.  .  .  .  But  happiness  appears  to  be  hardly  possible  without  a 
sense  of  security,  much  less  with  annihilation  always  in  sight "  (p.  20,  cf.  p. 
131).  Again  the  author  finds  "  a  glimpse  of  possible  reconciliation  between 
evolution  and  our  moral  instincts  "  in  the  reflection  that  "  upward  struggle 
towards  perfection,  rather  than  perfection  created  by  fiat,"  may  be  the  law 
of  the  universe  (p.  21,  cf.  pp.  129,  130,  225).  Take  finally  this  fine 
characterization  of  man's  superiority  to  other  animals :  "  He  alone  pursues 
moral  good  ;  he  alone  is  religious  ;  he  alone  is  speculative,  looking  before 
and  after;  he  alone  feels  the  influence  of  beauty,  and  expresses  his  sense  of 
it  in  poetry  and  art ;  what  is  lust  in  brutes  in  him  alone  is  love  ;  he  alone 
thinks  or  dreams  that  there  is  in  him  anything  that  ought  not  to  die" 
(p.  ioi;cf.  pp.  232,  233).  j  s 

Habit  and  Instinct.    By  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN.    London  and  New  York, 
Edward  Arnold,  1896.  —  pp.  351. 

This  volume  gives  permanent  form  to  the  material  contained  in  the 
author's  lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  during  the  winter  of 
1895-6.  The  work  treats  of  two  closely  related  problems.  The  first  nine 
chapters  attempt  to  assign  to  habit  and  instinct  their  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  activities,  and  incidentally  to  indicate  their  relation  to  feeling 
and  sensation.  The  last  six  chapters,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics.  Chapters  II  to  V 
are  occupied  with  observations  on  young  birds  and  mammals,  and  furnish 
the  data  for  the  constructive  work.  The  chapters  that  follow  discuss  the 
relation  of  consciousness  to  instinct  and  habit,  imitation,  and  the  relation  of 
instinct  to  emotion.  The  author's  thesis  is,  in  outline,  that  the  individual 
organism  has  at  birth  numerous  dispositions  and  tendencies  by  virtue  of 
which  it  responds  to  different  stimuli  or  sets  of  stimuli  with  definite  reac- 
tions. These  reactions,  though  the  result  of  unconscious  (/.*.,  organic) 
conditions,  become  conscious  indirectly  through  the  special  senses,  and 
directly  by  what  Professor  Morgan  very  happily  calls  the  « back  stroke  '  of 
sensations  that  arise  from  the  movements  themselves. 

Consciousness  selects  and  repeats  those  movements  that  are  helpful  or 
give  rise  to  pleasure.  The  repetition  aids  in  rendering  the  reactions  stable 
or  automatic,  and  so  develops  habit.  Imitation  supplements  instinct  by  per- 
mitting actions  which  have  developed  in  one  individual  to  be  transferred 
to  another,  there  to  be  chosen  and  repeated  by  consciousness  just  as  if  they 
were  part  of  the  original  endowment.  Impulse  is  just  the  'backstroke* 
from  these  spontaneous  movements,  and  emotion  consists  of  a  group  of 
sensations  that  arises  from  movements  of  the  viscera. 
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The  instincts  of  mating,  nest-building,  and  migration  in  birds  furnish  the 
chief  data  for  the  solution  of  the  second  problem,  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characteristics,  though  the  progress  of  humanity  and  heredity  in  man  also 
furnish  their  quota  of  evidence.  The  conclusions  are  formulated  in  the 
following  statement  :  "  Though  there  may  be  no  direct  transmission  of 
acquired  characters,  yet  acquired  modifications  of  structure  may  permit 
congenital  variations  of  a  similar  kind,  other  variations  being  suppressed  by 
natural  selection."  This  purports  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  two 
schools,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  a  complete  surrender  to  Weismannism. 
For  how  acquired  modifications  of  structure  are  to  permit  congenital  varia- 
tions of  a  similar  kind  in  the  offspring,  unless  they  are  themselves  directly 
transmitted,  is  not  at  all  clear  in  itself,  nor  is  it  made  so  in  the  chapters 
which  this  statement  summarizes. 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  valuable  rather  for  its  wealth  of  accumulated 
material  than  as  a  contribution  to  current  theory.  The  form  of  presentation 
still  shows  traces  of  the  diffuseness  considered  essential  to  the  popular 
lecture  ;  but  what  is  lost  in  conciseness  is  gained  in  clearness  of  expression 
and  in  interest.  w  fi  PlLLSBURY. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received: 

History  of  Intellectual  Development.  By  J.  B.  CROZIER.  Vol.  I. 
London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  xv,  538. 

A  Bibliography  of  Philosophy.  By  W.  S.  SONNENSCHEIN.  London, 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1897. 

Geschichte  des  Idealismus.  Von  OTTO  WILLMANN.  Dritter  Band: 
Der  Idealismus  der  Neuzeit.  Braunschweig,  Friedrich  Vieweg  und  Sohn, 
1897. —  pp.  vi,  961. 

La  sociologie.  Par  AUGUSTS  COMTE,  Re'sume'  par  EMILE  RIGOLAGE. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  xv,  472. 

Les  origines  du  socialisme  d'ttat.     Par  C.  ANDLER.     Paris,  Alcan,  1 897. 

-pp.495- 

L^avenir  de  la  race  blanche.  Par  J.  Novicow.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897. — 
pp.  183. 

Les  criminels.  Par  ENRICO  FERRI.  Traduit  de  1'italien  par  E. 
LAURANT.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  viii,  180. 

Psycho-physiologie  du  gtnie  et  du  talent.  Par  MAX  NORDAU.  Tra- 
duit de  1'allemand  par  AUGUSTE  DIETRICH.  Paris,  Alcan,  1 897.  —  pp. 
169. 

Pricis  de  logique  tvolutionniste.  Par  PAUL  REGNAUD.  Paris,  Alcan, 
1897.  —  pp.  iv,  215. 

La  religion  de  la  science  et  de  V esprit  pur.  Par  J.  STRADA.  Tome 
premier.  Paris,  Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  xvi,  405. 


NOTES. 

A  Reply  to  a  Criticism. 

To  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  : 

There  are  some  errors  in  Professor  Thilly's  review,  in  the  May  number 
of  this  journal,  of  my  Schopenhauer's  System  in  its  Philosophical  Signifi- 
cance, which  create  false  impressions  regarding  its  contents  and  regarding 
Schopenhauer.  "  What,"  says  Professor  Thilly  (p.  307),  "  can  it  mean  to 
say,  as  Professor  Caldwell  says,  that « the  intellect,  in  making  man  conscious 
of  an  ideal  world,  becomes  an  active  thing  '  ?  "  The  quotation  from  my 
book  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  The  original  is:  "  If,  however,  we  take 
a  broad  grasp  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  art  and  religion,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  how  the  intellect,  in  making  man  conscious  of  an  ideal  world, 
becomes  an  active  thing  in  his  life,  and  no  longer  a  merely  passive  thing." 
The  italics  are  not  in  the  original,  but  I  employ  them  here  to  show  how  Pro- 
fessor Thilly's  partial  citation  clause  is  conditioned  in  the  original  sentence. 
In  what  logicians  call  a  conditional  sentence,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
antecedent  as  well  as  the  consequent.  Professor  Thilly's  « that '  instead  of 
my  '  how  '  makes  me  guilty  of  a  piece  of  dogmatism,  and  his  mutilation  of 
my  sentence  makes  me  guilty  of  a  most  irritatingly  bad  collocation  of  words. 
I  speak  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  may  apprehend  a  certain  truth, 
and  he  speaks  of  the  said  truth  as  if  it  were  an  isolated  piece  of  assertion 
of  my  own.  The  words,  as  he  quotes  them,  do  not  get  their  proper  strength, 
because  the  three  preceding  sentences  of  the  paragraph  have  been  talking 
about  a  contradiction  that  Schopenhauer  seems  to  find  in  the  human  intel- 
lect. He  sometimes  makes  the  intellect  passive  (to  this  view  I  devote  three 
chapters  elsewhere  in  the  book),  and  sometimes  (as  the  tool  of  the  will) 
active.  And  in  the  sentence  from  which  Professor  Thilly  quotes  I  am  trying 
to  suggest  how  we  may  see  the  latter  view  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  citation 
in  the  review  presupposes,  however,  not  merely  the  rest  of  the  sentence  and 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph  (the  following  sentence  partly  illustrates),  but  the 
three  chapters  in  question  and  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  —  one  illustration 
of  the  impossibility  of  separating,  as  Professor  Thilly  does,  clauses  and 
sentences  and  paragraphs  from  their  context  and  setting.  One  of  my  main 
efforts  is  to  try  to  show  how  Schopenhauer's  own  principles  compel  us  to 
take  an  active  instead  of  a  merely  passive  view  of  the  intellect.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  shoot  pieces  of  dogmatism  out  of  a  pistol,  without  giving  the 
reader  fair  warning. 

Professor  Thilly  also  asks  his  readers  what  it  "  can  mean  to  say,  as  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell  does,  that  our  artistic  and  religious  and  social  consciousness, 
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so  far  from  merely  furnishing  us  with  unattainable  ideals  (Ideas),  may  all 
become  dynamic  elements  in  our  lives."  No  journal  can  allow  such  inac- 
curacy of  representation  to  pass  unchallenged.  First,  the  original  and 
unmutilated  sentence  occurs  on  page  479,  and  not  page  497.  Secondly,  it  con- 
tains a  plural  and  not  a  singular  subject,  so  that  the  '  all'  and  the  plural 
are  justified.  And  the  word  *  Ideas '  in  a  bracket  is  explained  in  my  pref- 
ace. As  a  shortened  form  for « Platonic  Ideas,'  any  reader  of  Schopenhauer 
or  of  my  book  would  be  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  "  Our  artistic  and  our 
religious  and  our  social  consciousness,  so  far  from  merely  furnishing  us  with 
unattainable  ideals  (Ideas),  may  all  become  dynamic  elements  in  our  lives, 
forces  that  idealize  and  elevate  our  lives,"  —  so  reads  the  original.  Even 
the  words  in  the  sentence  that  follows  the  quoted  words,  throw  some  small 
light  upon  them.  As  to  the  possible  meaning  of  the  sentence  —  well  !  there 
are  two  chapters  in  the  book  on  art,  one  on  ethics  (in  which  Schopenhauer's 
social  philosophy  also  is  discussed),  and  one  on  religion.  An  utterance  in 
my  second  last  chapter,  as  the  preface  declares,  presupposes  an  intimacy 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  with  earlier  portions  of  the  book.  The  point  of 
the  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Schopenhauer's  views  on  art 
and  ethics  and  religion  are  all  "  too  transcendental."  I  try  to  show  how, 
according  to  his  main  principles  (not  my  "  system  "),  art  and  religion  and 
ethical  conduct  may  become  real  levers,  as  it  were,  to  raise  humanity  to 
successively  rising  planes  of  life. 

There  is  an  even  more  serious  error  on  page  303  of  the  May  number,  in  the 
important  paragraph  describing  my  account  of  Schopenhauer's  attitude  to 
idealism  and  realism.  Professor  Thilly's  first  quotation  represents  the 
matter  of  about  half  of  my  sentence  and  the  thought  of  less  than  a  third 
or  fourth  or  tenth.  "  First  he  [Professor  Caldwell]  tells  us  that  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy  is  undoubtedly  realistic  and  dynamic,  and  at  least  half 
materialistic."  This  is  not  true.  The  first  thing  that  I  tell  the  reader,  in 
this  very  paragraph  and  in  this  very  chapter,  is  that  Schopenhauer  is  an 
idealist.  My  preceding  sentence  is:  "  It  is  at  once  strange  and  true  and 
natural 'that  Schopenhauer  begins  in  philosophy  with  idealism  as  a  starting- 
point."  (The  word  *  idealism'  is  italicized  in  the  book;  the  other  words  I 
italicize  here  for  emphasis.)  The  whole  paragraph  is  conceived,  and,  I 
think,  expressed,  in  the  most  guarded  manner  possible,  and  the  whole  chap- 
ter is  concerned  to  show  how  strange  it  is  that  Schopenhauer  could  profess 
to  be  both  an  idealist  and  a  realist.  And  there  Js  not  a  suggestion  of  this 
in  the  review  !  The  very  title  of  my  chapter,  "  Schopenhauer  and  Ideal- 
ism," suggests  the  fact  that  there  is  an  element  of  '  externality '  and  loose- 
ness in  Schopenhauer's  relations  to  idealism.  If  Professor  Thilly  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  summary  of  Chapter  II  in  the  index 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  it  would  have  been  apparent  that  I  find 
three  kinds  or  forms  of  idealism  rather  hopelessly  and  inextricably  woven 
into  the  texture  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  The  fact  that  they  are  so 
interwoven  gives  his  philosophy  the  character  of  '  illusionism  '  (a  thing  I 
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do  make  much  of,  as  Professor  Thilly  rightly  says);  this  'illusionism'  is  the 
theoretical  reason  of  what  is  ordinarily  and  cheaply  called  his  « pessimism.' 
I  take  considerable  pains  to  show  that  he  is  an  inconsistent  idealist  and  an 
inconsistent  realist.  Professor  Thilly  finds  my  discussion  "vacillating."  It 
has  some  of  the  vacillation  that  Schopenhauer  himself  has  —  I  do  not  dare 
to  say  all.  The*  man  who  is  to  present  or  represent  Schopenhauer  must 
not  be  afraid  of  glaring  contrasts.  Any  philosophy  of  ideal-realism  or  real- 
idealism  like  Schopenhauer's  must  have  the  same  capacity  of  'transfiguring' 
itself  that  reality  has,  according  to  both  philosophy  and  poetry.  "  It  seems, 
then,"  says  Professor  Thilly,  "  that  Schopenhauer  is  not  an  arch-illusionist, 
after  all  !  "  Just  so  !  This  is  exactly  what  I  try  to  show.  Professor  Thilly, 
however,  penned  this  sentence  as  a  final  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  my 
discussion  of  Schopenhauer's  idealism.  Schopenhauer,  in  spite  of  his 
illusionism,  has  a  very  serious  and  a  very  real  hold  upon  life  and  upon 
reality. 

Professor  Thilly  devotes  nearly  three  of  his  six  pages  to  a  discussion  of 
my  "  own  philosophy,"  of  my  "  system."  The  words  that  I  use  in  my  pref- 
ace, and  that  he  does  me  the  compliment  of  quoting,  about  "  craving  indul- 
gence "  for  "  perhaps  identifying  my  exposition  or  criticism  or  philosophy  " 
with  Schopenhauer's  name  or  principles,  do  not  mean,  as  they  certainly  do 
not  say,  that  I  am  "  posing  "  as  an  "  independent  thinker  who  is  desirous  of 
building  a  new  system  on  Schopenhauerian  foundations."  I  do  not  desire 
that  anything  I  allege  as  part  of  Schopenhauer's  significance  should  mean- 
time be  read  or  presented  by  itself.  And  I  practically  say  so  in  my  preface. 
So  it  matters  very  little  what  Professor  Thilly  finds  "  my  philosophy  "  to  be. 
He  does  call  it  "  naive  and  dogmatic,"  and  a  combination  of  contradictory 
things,  like  Spiritualism  and  Voluntarism  and  Materialism  and  Parallelism. 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  will  presented  in  the  kind  of  way  Professor 
Thilly  would  have  me  present  it  (first  to  expound  the  master's  doctrines, 
and  then  to  state  what  is  valuable  in  them,  and  then  to  develop  my  own 
views)  would  seem  to  me  to  be  "  naive  "  and  "  dogmatic."  The  doctrine 
of  unconscious  will  is  so  notoriously  one-sided  that  it  takes  but  small  skill 
to  overturn  it  altogether.  Then  it  would  be,  at  this  time  of  day,  somewhat 
platitudinous  to  treat  Schopenhauer  as  Professor  Thilly  indicates,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  not  a  little  presumptuous  —  for  philosophy  has  not  yet  learned 
Schopenhauer  deeply  enough  to  proceed  to  constructive  work  independent 
of  his  teaching.  As  to  this  point,  I  agree  with  Professor  Deussen  of  Kiel, 
Mainlander,  Gizycki,  and  others.  Every  history  of  philosophy  we  possess, 
and  scores  of  books  and  essays  in  different  languages,  set  forth  the  positive 
and  the  negative  elements  in  Schopenhauer's  teaching. 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy  itself  "  combines  "  to  some  extent  « Spiritual- 
ism '  and  '  Materialism  '  and  '  Voluntarism '  and  '  Parallelism.' 

Lastly,  as  to  the  logical  connection  of  my  chapters,  they  all  reflect 
Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  will,  —  a  thing  that  unifies  his  teaching,  and 
unifies,  too,  what  I  say  upon  it.  The  errors  I  have  indicated  in  Professor 
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Thilly's  review  would  of  themselves  prevent,  I  fear,  readers  of  this  journal 
from  seeing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  logical  connection  in  my  book. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY.  W*  CALDWELL- 

J.  A.  Stewart,  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  university  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Wallace.  Professor  Stewart  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  he  also  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  the  author  of  Notes  on  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics  of  Aristotle. 

A  laboratory  for  Experimental  Psychology  will  be  opened  in  University 
College,  London,  in  October.  The  committee  has  secured  a  considerable 
part  of  the  apparatus  collected  by  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Frei- 
burg. Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  movement  are  Mr.  F. 
Galton,  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson. 

A  lectureship  in  Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Studies  of  Cambridge  University. 

Dr.  S.  F.  McLennan,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  at  Oberlin. 

C.  W.  Hodge,  of  Princeton  University,  has  been  elected  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Philosophy  in  Lafayette  College. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Seashore,  of  Yale,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Alex.  Meiklejohn  (Ph.D.,  Cornell)  has  been  appointed  Instructor  of 
Philosophy  in  Brown  University. 

P.  G.  Knowlton  (Ph.D.,  Leipzig)  will  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Philos- 
ophy at  Fargo  College,  N.  Dakota. 

In  the  University  of  California,  E.  B.  McGilvary  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge  ;  G. 
M.  Stratton  (Ph.D.,  Leipzig)  has  been  elected  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  C.  M.  Bake- 
well  (Ph.D.,  Harvard)  has  been  appointed  Instructor  of  Philosophy. 

The  editors  of  the  REVIEW  beg  to  announce  that  after  the  close  of  the 
current  year  this  magazine  will  be  published  by  the'Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 
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CAN    EPISTEMOLOGY   BE    BASED    ON    MENTAL 

STATES  ? 

Along-suffering  public  is  not  unjustly  shy  of  polemics 
upon  the  theory  of  knowledge.  If  the  age  of  Kant 
had  become  weary  of  "  dogmatism,  which  teaches  us  nothing, 
and  scepticism,  which  does  not  even  promise  us  anything," 
our  own  time  has  reason,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  be  wary  of 
criticism  which  does  not  always  seem  to  settle  anything. 

On  the  practical  side  there  is  no  difficulty.  Modern  'science 
has  found  a  method  which  works.  Abandoning  the  search  for 
forms  and  essences,  separating  and  abstracting  precisely  those 
aspects  of  experience  with  which  it  wishes  to  deal,  natural  sci- 
ence has  analyzed  these  and  resolved  them  in  terms  of  its  chosen 
unit.  The  social  sciences,  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  clear- 
ness, are  abstracting  their  aspects  of  experience,  and  seeking 
the  unit  in  terms  of  which  they  may  formulate  their  analyses. 
But  the  theory  of  knowledge  still  suffers  from  failure  to  recog- 
nize just  what  aspect  of  experience  it  is  to  study,  what  the  terms 
are  in  which  it  would  state  its  problem,  and  what  the  end  is 
which  human  knowledge  must  set  before  itself  as  its  goal.  Two 
hundred  years  of  epistemology  x  find  the  doctors  still  at  issue 
as  to  its  first  principles,  and  employing  methods  and  concep- 

1  Professor  Ladd  speaks  of  his  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  a§  a  '  pioneer  work,' 
but  it  would  be  as  true  to  say  that  since  Locke  nearly  all  English  writing  on  theo- 
retical philosophy  has  dealt  with  the  theory  of  knowledge,  and  this  is  conspicuously 
true  of  work  since  T.  H.  Green's  Introduction  to  Hume. 
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tions  which  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  make  doubtful  or 
impossible  the  very  existence  of  knowledge  itself. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  lack  of  clearness  could  be  cited 
than  the  comparatively  recent  discussion  in  the  pages  of  this 
REVIEW  and  of  Mind  over  the  problem  of  epistemology.  The 
protagonist  in  the  discussion,  as  was  evident  from  his  explana- 
tions and  replies,  was  actuated  by  essentially  the  same  episte- 
mological  motive  as  the  other  participants,  namely,  to  show  the 
fallacies  of  subjective  idealism  and  agnosticism.  He  took  as 
his  data,  however,  the  subjective  '  ideas  '  or  '  states  of  con- 
sciousness '  of  the  individual  with  which  Locke  attempted  to 
start  ;  asserted  that  the  reality  to  be  known  was  '  existentially 
outside  of  consciousness '  ;  stated  that  the  problem  is  how  to 
bridge  this  epistemological  '  chasm  '  ;  and  found  the  root  of  sub- 
jective idealism  to  be  the  failure  to  recognize  a  « trans-subjective 
reference  '  on  the  part  of  the  mental  states  to  a  reality  outside 
of  them.  It  was,  then,  comparatively  easy  for  one  critic  to  find 
that  the  problem,  when  thus  stated,  made  knowledge  impos- 
sible, and  agnosticism  unavoidable  ;  while  another  critic  found 
in  the  implicit  contradictions  of  the  problem  an  evidence  that 
there  is  no  such  science  as  epistemology. 

As  further  illustration,  so  keen  a  writer  as  the  author  of 
Appearance  and  Reality,  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  chapter 
on  "  Things-in-Themselves,"  maintains  that  "  our  experience 
where  relational  is  not  true."  He  seems  to  imply  by  oft- 
repeated  emphasis  that  because  the  « what '  of  knowledge  and 
the  « that '  of  reality  are  not  to  be  identified,  we  are  thereby 
deprived  of  something  which  we  want,  and  that  this  deprivation 
is  not  merely  quantitative,  but  qualitative,  so  that  knowledge 
is  not  merely  limited  in  range,  but  so  '  infected  '  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  thought  and  not  being  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ward, 
the  author  seems  to  be  "  hounding  it  on  to  a  happy  suicide  by 
taunting  it  with  being  false  thought  so  long  as  it  remains 
thought  at  all." 

If  agnosticism  can  be  detected  as  implicit  in  the  conceptions 
of  its  most  strenuous  critics,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  non- 
professional  mind  should  be  subject  to  some  misgivings  as  to 
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the  possibility  of  any  certainty  in  knowledge,  or  even  of  any 
foundations  of  belief.  I  think  that  the  general  attitude  of  our  age 
toward  its  doctors  of  philosophy  and  religion  is  well  expressed 
in  the  question  of  an  intelligent  woman,  who  knew  neither 
Comte  nor  Spencer,  had  perhaps  never  heard  in  set  terms  of 
the  '  relativity  of  knowledge,'  and  yet  felt  the  temper  of  our 
literature  and  life:  "You  talk  about  'truth,'  and  'good,'  and 
right,'  but  how  do  you  know  anything  about  them  ?  How  can 
you  be  sure  that  it  is  n't  all  just  our  point  of  view  ?  How  do 
you  know  that  the  reality  may  not  be  entirely  different?"  The 
central  problem  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  could  scarcely  be 
more  sharply  formulated,  and  the  presuppositions  with  which 
the  problem  has  usually  been  approached  by  the  philosopher, 
and  is  still  approached  by  the  common  mind,  could  scarcely  be 
more  clearly  expressed.  These  presuppositions  are  those  under- 
lying a  theory  which  takes  ideas  or  mental  states  as  its  starting- 
point,  and  really  involves  a  '  copy '  theory  of  knowledge. 

A  'copy'  theory  proceeds  as  follows.  It  is  assumed  that  there 
is  one  thing  called  'reality  '  and  another  thing  called  'thought,' 
and  that  in  knowledge  the  second  thing  tries  to  do  something 
to  the  first  thing.  Just  what  this  something  is  maybe  variously 
conceived.  The  mind  not  'debauched  by  metaphysics'  considers 
that  thought  is  to  '  copy  '  or  '  be  like'  reality.  A  true  idea  is 
one  that  resembles  its  object.  The  metaphysician  may  state 
in  more  attenuated  language  that  thought  is  to  '  represent '  or 
'  stand  for  '  or  '  refer  to  '  reality.  He  may  resent  the  charge 
that  he  is  to  be  classed  with  those  who  nai'vely  use  the  first  set 
of  expressions,  and  may  even  assert  that  his  language  implies 
that  thought  does  not  copy  ;  but  the  fundamental  attitude  is 
really  the  same.  Reality  is  '  there ' ;  the  table,  one  portion  of 
reality,  is  '  outside  my  consciousness.'  We  want  to  know 
reality  as  it  '  is,'  not  as  it  appears.  In  every  case,  reality 
is  more  or  less  consciously  assumed  to  be  external.  This 
assumption  carries  with  it  as  necessary  consequences  the 
following  positions :  — 

First,  if  reality  is  external,  then  our  criterion  of  truth  must 
be  external  also.  For,  if  it  be  the  business  of  thought  to  copy 
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or  represent  reality,  the  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  copy  must 
be  found  in  some  imagined  comparison  of  the  copy  with  the 
original,  of  the  *  idea '  with  the  reality,  and  thought  itself  can 
never  make  this  comparison,  can  never  get  'outside'  conscious- 
ness to  see  whether  its  representation  is  adequate,  or  whether 
the  reality  to  which  it  '  refers  '  is  really  out '  there.'  Secondly, 
an  external  criterion  of  this  sort  makes  the  very  conception  of 
truth  and  knowledge  a  contradiction  in  terms,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  can  ever  know  that  his  copy  is  like,  his  idea  true, 
his  signs  adequate  representations.  In  the  language  of  the 
question  cited  above,  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  "know  that 
the  reality  is  not  entirely  different,"  if  by ''  reality  'we  mean 
something  '  outside  consciousness/  or  outside  experience.  Nor 
will  it  help  us  to  set  up  the  criterion  of  logical  consistency,  for 
if  our  reality  is  external  to  the  '  state  '  which  knows  it,  no  con- 
sistency within  that  state  will  afford  any  guarantee  for  the 
reality  without.  We  may  '  reckon  with  signs,'  but  we  have 
no  external  check  upon  our  conclusion.  Thirdly,  the  copy- 
theory  has  often,  though  not  .always,  implied  that  the  more 
passive  the  mind  is  in  the  reception  of  this  copy,  the  better  the 
copy.  Just  as  realism  in  art  has  often  insisted  that  the  artist 
must  copy  nature  without  intruding  any  of  his  own  interpreta- 
tion or  point  of  view,  so  this  theory  of  knowledge,  which  might 
fittingly  be  called  *  realism/  maintains  that  if  the  mind  adds 
anything  to  its  photograph,  anything  '  general '  or  '  relational/ 
it  is  spoiling  the  work  and  infecting  the  result  with  '  univer- 
sality/ or  *  relativity/  or  subjectivity,  in  some  form.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  any  view  of  knowledge  which  employs  all  or  any 
of  the  foregoing  presuppositions  as  its  data,  should  find  its  logical 
outcome  in  agnosticism,  however  strenuously  its  upholders  may 
protest  against  any  such  intention,  or  deny  any  such  doctrine. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  recapitulate  in  detail 
the  history  of  this  'way  of  ideas '  or  copy-theory.  Plato's  con- 
ception of  reality  as  constituting  a  world  by  itself  which  the  soul 
had  seen  in  a  previous  state  of  existence,  Democritus'  theory 
of  the  eidola,  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  the  knowing  subject 
takes  the  'form'  of  the  object  though  not  its  matter,  —  all 
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these  blended  in  mediaeval  psychology,1  and  gave  the  concept 
of  'species'  and  its  modern  counterpart  'idea,'  which  soon 
assumed  a  foremost  place,  and  as  'idea'  (or  in  slightly  different 
guise  as  '  mental  state  ')  has  not  yet  ceased  to  vex  psychology 
and  epistemology.  Modern  writers  who  begin  with  the  '  exist- 
ence' of  ideas  or  'mental  states,'  and  attempt  to  argue  to  some 
other  trans-subjective  or  extra-mental  reality,  are  really  strug- 
gling with  their  problem  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  Descartes 
when  he  argues  that  the  cause  of  an  idea  must  have  as  much 
formal  reality  as  the  idea  has  'objective'  or  representative 
reality.  Their  task  is  beset  by  the  same  difficulties  which  Kant 
experienced,  who  worked  out  '  refutation  of  idealism  '  after 
refutation  to  the  number  of  six,  and  even  then  was  not  clear  as 
to  what  sort  of  'things'  he  had  really  proved  to  exist,  and  as  to 
'  where  '  the  Ding  ausser  mir  really  was. 

The  problem  as  commonly  stated  is,  in  fact,  very  similar  to 
the  puzzle  which  for  a  time  every  psychologist  felt  bound 
to  solve,  namely,  the  puzzle  of  erect  vision  in  spite  of  the 
inverted  image  upon  the  retina.  Assuming  the  reality  of  this 
image  we  have  a  question  admirably  adapted  to  exercise  the 
ingenuity.  But  the  problem  ceased  to  be  so  baffling  when  at 
last  it  was  remembered  that  there  is  no  image  on  the  retina  — 
except  for  the  physicist  or  physiologist.  The  psychologist,  in 
his  problem  of  vision,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  '  fiction ' 
which  the  other  sciences  find  a  convenient  construct.  The 
'  idea,'  or  '  state  of  consciousness,'  is  for  the  epistemologist 
precisely  what  the  retinal  image  is  for  the  psychologist,  —  a 
fiction  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  To  assume  its  reality 
is  '  realism '  in  the  scholastic  sense. 

It  may  help  to  make  clear  the  ambiguity  involved,  if  we  ask 
what  is  meant  by  the  subject,  or  the  individual,  or  the  self,  out- 
side of  which  the  reality  is  supposed  to  '  exist  '  or  '  stretch 
away.'  It  must  be  (a)  the  self  of  common  life,  or  (b)  the  self 
of  the  psychologist,  or  (c)  the  mere  '  subject '  of  all  cognitive 
states,  or  (d]  the  self  or  individual  of  metaphysics. 

1  H.  Schwarz,  in  Die  Umwdlzung  der  IVahrnehmnngshyfothesen^  gives  an 
instructive  account  of  this. 
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As  to  (a),  it  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  something  outside 
this  self,  because  this  self  is  itself  an  object  in  space  and  time. 
It  includes  my  interests  and  purposes,  but  it  includes  also  my 
body  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  upper  part  of  my  head.  Common 
life,  including  courts  of  law  and  most  of  the  sciences,  deals  with 
this  objective  self,  and  here  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  table  is 
outside  of  me,  because  <  me '  has  certain  spatial  limits. 

This  objective  character  of  the  self  of  common  life  is  simply 
repeated  in  other  terms  in  (b),  the  self  of  the  psychologist.  For, 
though  we  frequently  speak  of  this  self  as  subjective,  it  is 
really  a  bodily  self,  and  so  just  as  objective  as  the  body,  — or 
just  as  subjective,  according  to  our  standpoint.  In  any  case 
they  stand  or  fall  together.  The  psychologist's  self  is,  as 
James  points  out,  largely  made  up  of  certain  bodily  'feels,'  and 
is  probably  never  detached  from  certain  cerebral  sensations. 
This  self  or  subject  is  just  as  frankly  outward  as  anything 
else.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  'feels'  or  sensations  are  still 
surely  '  feels  '  and  not  things,  and  therefore  are  subjective,  the 
reply  is  they  are  just  as  much  feeling  as  the  other  '  things/  - 
tables  and  chairs,  —  and  not  a  whit  more.  The  table  for  the 
empirical  psychologist  is  just  as  'subjective'  as  the  self,  and 
this  was  the  exact  point  of  view  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  It  was 
easy  for  them  to  show  that  things  are  subjective  just  because 
their  subject  was  not  a  subject  at  all,  but  a  certain  group  of 
their  sensations  or,  as  Hume  said,  "  some  particular  perception 
of  heat  or  cold,  pain  or  pleasure."  The  criticism  usually  passed 
on  these  authors  that  they  ignore  the  trans-subjective  reference 
of  ideas,  or  the  extra-mental  reality,  seems  to  me  to  miss  the 
point  absolutely.  The  essence  of  their  position  is  that  their 
subject  is  never  anything  but  an  object,  and  from  the  psycholo- 
gist's standpoint  which  they  assume,  all  objects,  whether  of  the 
more  intimate  sort  called  '  self,'  or  of  the  less  intimate  sort  called 
<  things,'  are  alike  external  to  each  other,  and  alike  <  internal  and 
perishing  existences.'  In  brief,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to 
talk  about  things  or  reality  being  extra-mental,  or  trans-subjec- 
tive, or  outside  of  consciousness  in  this  sense,  because  both 
terms  are  here  on  the  same  level,  both  are  objective,  the  con- 
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sciousness  just  as  truly  as  the  things,  —  perfectly  consistent, 
but  hardly  worth  while  except  for  the  empirical  psychologist 
analyzing  these  objects,  or  the  man  of  practical  life  relating 
them. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  (c),  the  self  as  logical  subject,  the  self 
with  which  it  would  seem  that  the  theory  of  knowledge  might 
properly  have  to  do.  Here,  it  may  be  said,  we  get  that  sepa- 
ration between  subject  and  object  which  constitutes  the  epis- 
temological  chasm,  for  here  of  course  subject  is  just  not-object, 
and  object  is  what  is  set  over  against  subject.  Here,  then,  it 
would  seem,  lies  the  epistemologist's  problem  and  opportunity, 
but  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  intelligible  meaning  in 
talking  about  a  trans-subjective  reality  in  this  sphere.  For 
what  are  subject  and  object  in  this  sphere  ?  Object  is  simply 
the  counterpart  of  subject,  and  subject  the  correlate  of  object. 
More  precisely,  if  we  start  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding sphere,  objects  are  feelings  categorized,  constituted  as 
things  or  events,  including  myself  as  one  of  them;  the  subject 
is  the  '  I '  which  is  always  identical  just  because  it  is  the  cor- 
relate of  a  unified  world  of  objects.  To  start,  and  more  prop- 
erly, from  the  other  end,  object  and  subject  are  for  the  theory 
of  knowledge  simply  the  abstractions  of  the  whole  of  conscious 
experience.  They  are  poles  within  consciousness,  and  the 
object,  reality  and  all,  is  just  as  much  within  as  the  subject. 
To  ask  for  a  reality  which  shall  be  outside  consciousness  or 
extra-mental  in  this  sense,  is  to  ask  for  a  something  outside  of 
knowledge,  a  thing-in-itself  in  the  sense  of  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  because  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  seems  to  be  the  place  to  consider  the  judgment  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  off  thought  from  reality  in  its  very  form. 
But  surely  it  is  not  a  reality  outside  consciousness  which  is 
indicated.  When  I  say  "This  is  a  table,"  the  'this'  is  just 
as  much  in  consciousness  as  the  <  table.'  What  I  have  before 
me  is  a  certain  content  which  I  proceed  to  define  by  my  analy- 
sis and  judgment.  But,  it  is  objected,  even  Kant  recognized 
that  the  judgment  had  an  objective  reference.  True,  but 
objective  in  what  sense?  "A  judgment  is  nothing  but  the 
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mode  of  bringing  given  cognitions  into  the  objective  unity  of 
apperception."  The  reference  is  to  something  objective  in  the 
sense  of  universal,  as  opposed  to  subjective  in  the  sense  of 
peculiar  to  individual  imagination  or  memory.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  whole  sphere  of  reality  as  contrasted  with  a  portion  of 
that  sphere,  not  to  reality  as  opposed  to  thought.  Least  of  all 
is  it  to  reality  outside  of  consciousness  or  outside  the  self. 
For  the  self,  merely  as  correlate  of  the  object,  is  as  universal 
as  the  object,  and  is  nothing  individual  at  all.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  a  logical  abstraction. 

There  remains  the  self  of  metaphysics,  the  individual.  Is 
this  the  self  that  is  referred  to  in  the  phrases  'trans-subjective,' 
'outside  of  consciousness,'  and  'extra-mental'  ?  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  complete  consistency  on  this  point.  Professor 
Seth *  speaks  of  '  states  of  the  individual,'  and  says  :  "  The  indi- 
vidual stands  related  to  his  own  experience."  From  this  we 
might  suppose  that  he  did  not  mean  to  identify  the  individual 
with  his  '  states  '  or  his  experience.  But  he  goes  on  to  explain : 
"  He  is  that  experience  or  process:  these  states  are  his  exist- 
ence." Is  it  possible  that  a  critic  of  idealism  can  mean  to 
identify  the  real  individual  with  a  series  of  states  ?  Could 
Hume  ask  anything  more?  In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  'he' 
which  is  the  subject  in  the  sentence,  we  see  at  once  that  it 
must  mean  the  object  studied  by  the  empirical  psychologist  ; 
and  to  identify  this  abstract  and  mythical  '  he '  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  goal  of  metaphysics  is  the  height  of  confusion. 
The  abstractness  of  such  a  statement  is  clearly  suggested  in 
the  immediately  following  illustration  where  the  individual,  or 
these  particular  states  of  which  he  consists,  is  compared  to  a 
focus  in  which  the  universe  burns.  Professor  Seth  adds: 
"  This  is  our  one  point  of  contact  with  reality,  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  we  exist  and  know  at  all  just  because  reality  lives 
in  us  in  this  series  of  experiences,  focusses  itself  in  the  con- 
tinuously moving-point  of  life  which  constitutes  our  self-exist- 
ence." Now  here  we  have  two  or  three  possible  views  of  the 
self.  It  is  a  focus,  a  moving-point.  But  what  is  a  focus  ?  It 

1  Mind,  N.S.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  17  ff. 
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is  merely  a  point  in  which  certain  rays  converge.  In  itself  it 
is  absolutely  a  construct  of  the  mathematical  physicist,  and  has 
just  as  much  *  existential  '  or  *  ontological '  reality  as  any  other 
mathematical  point,  i.e.,  none  at  all.  To  speak,  then,  of  the 
universe  of  light  or  reality  of  any  kind  as  existentially  outside 
this  point  would  be  like  saying  that  they  are  existentially  out- 
side of  any  other  abstraction.  If,  however,  by  the  'focus'  is 
meant,  not  the  point  considered  abstractly,  but  the  reality  or 
universe  as  burning  in  this  point,  then  I  submit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  this  reality  is  a  particular  individ- 
ual, '  ontologically  distinct '  from  the  universe  which  burns  or 
the  reality  which  is  known.  Metaphysically,  then,  unless  we 
are  to  hold  to  an  absolute  particularism  which  would  make  any 
knowledge  not  merely  mysterious  but  unthinkable,  and  solip- 
sism the  only  position,  we  cannot  speak  of  reality  as  extra- 
mental  or  outside  consciousness. 

My  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  proper  sense  in  which  we 
can  speak  of  reality  as  extra-mental  or  trans-subjective  or  out- 
side consciousness.  To  say  that  a  table  is  outside  of  an  idea 
or  mental  state  is  to  mingle  common  sense  with  a  psycholo- 
gist's abstraction;  the  common  man  means  at  least  the  intel- 
ligible statement  that  the  table  is  outside  his  head,  or  such 
part  of  it  as  he  conceives  his  mind  to  occupy.  The  epistemolo- 
gist  who  uses  the  expressions  cited,  is  really  adopting  psychologi- 
cal abstractions  as  metaphysical  reality,  and  reenforcing  his 
confusion  by  the  purely  abstract  distinction  between  subject 
and  object, — a  distinction  which  is  in  no  wise  the  same  as 
that  between  self  and  not-self  in  psychology,  common  life,  or 
metaphysics. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  urged,  any  one  in  his  senses  must 
admit  that  'all  knowledge  takes  place  in  individuals,'  that  the 
individual  is  a  particular  process  of  events,  a  series  of  states. 
This  may  well  seem  '  so  obvious  '  that  one  may  '  hardly  know 
how  to  argue  it.'  "  Subjectivism  and  relativism  would  not  be 
so  persistently  put  forward  and  so  widely  accepted  if  they  did 
not  embody  some  aspect  of  the  facts."  What  is  to  be  said, 
then,  in  view  of  these  patent  facts  ?  Simply  that  they  are 
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facts  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the  atoms  and  molecules 
of  the  physicist  are  'facts,'  that  the  image  on  the  retina  is  a 
'fact.'  They  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  constructions 
of  the  psychologist,  useful  for  his  purpose  perhaps,  but  no 
more  to  be  taken  as  real  than  the  hypothetical  and  abstract 
units  of  any  other  abstract  science.  The  fact  that  subjectivism 
and  relativism  have  been  so  persistently  put  forward  and  so 
widely  accepted,  is  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  a  guarantee 
of  the  reality  of  these  '  mental  states  '  or  '  ideas/  as  the  preva- 
lence of  materialism  is  a  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  atoms. 
The  two  theories  rest  upon  the  same  fallacy,  the  acceptance, 
without  criticism,  of  the  abstractions  of  a  special  science-as  the 
'  facts  '  of  metaphysics.  When  Tyndall  stated  that  "  the  pas- 
sage from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts 
of  consciousness  is  unthinkable,"  it  was  soon  pointed  out  that 
this  was  due  to  the  abstract  terms  in  which  the  problem  was 
stated.  The  passage  from  the  mental  states  of  a  particular 
individual  to  the  knowledge  of  reality  is  just  as  unthinkable,  and 
for  the  same  reason ;  we  are  attempting  to  reconcile  implicitly 
contradictory  conceptions.  The  way  out  of  our  difficulty  is 
not  by  injecting  a  trans-subjective  reference  into  our  hypotheti- 
cal abstractions  called  'states  of  consciousness,'  but  by  criticis- 
ing the  abstractness  of  the  conceptions  employed.  The  problem 
of  the  theory  of  knowledge  will  then  lie,  not  in  bridging  a  self- 
created  chasm,  but  in  criticising  the  categories  which  give  rise 
to  the  confusion. 

The  psychological  root  of  the  confusion,  so  far  as  it  is  based 
on  the  dualism  which  is  characteristic  of  knowledge  as  distinct 
from  mere  feeling,  seems  to  lie  in  the  facts  so  well  stated  by 
Mr.  Stout: 

"  The  object  as  we  mean  or  intend  it  cannot  be  a  modification  of 
our  own  consciousness  at  the  time  we  mean  or  intend  it.  In  the 
process  by  which  we  take  cognizance  of  an  object,  two  constituents 
are  distinguishable  :  (i)  a  thought  reference  to  something  which,  as 
the  thinker  means  or  intends  it,  is  not  a  present  modification  of  his 
individual  consciousness.  It  is  better  to  say  that  it  [the  object  as 
contrasted  with  a  presentation]  is  presented  to  consciousness  than 
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that  it  is  presented  in  consciousness.  In  the  perception  of  a  tree  the 
reference  to  an  object  is  circumscribed  and  directed  by  a  plexus  of 
visual  and  other  presentations.  The  object  thought  of  is  thereby 
made  determinate.  It  is  a  material  thing,  not  a  mental  occurrence ; 
a  tree,  and  not  a  stone."  l 

The  object  is  determined  to  be  « a  material  thing,  not  a  mental 
event/  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  determined  to 
be  'a  tree,  not  a  stone,'  viz.,  *  by  a  plexus  of  visual  and  other 
presentations.'  A  mental  event  is  just  as  much  objective  as  a 
tree.  The  thought  reference  is  not  from  a  mental  state  to  a 
reality  which  is  not  a  mental  state.  It  is  to  a  content  qualified 
or  categorized  as  object.  "  It  may  be  said  that  the  object 
must  always  exist  as  such;  but  the  existence  of  the  object  as 
such  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  existence %of  the  thought  of  it."  2 
The  difficulty  of  the  subjective  idealist,  and  just  as  truly  of 
the  epistemologist  who  attempts  to  start  from  the  former's  prem- 
ises, seems  to  arise  from  identifying  the  '  object '  here  referred 
to  with  reality,  and  the  present  modification  of  consciousness  as 
such  with  the  subject. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  what  should  be  substituted  for  this 
view  of  thought  which  regards  it  as*  referring  to  an  external 
reality,  and  I  must  beg  permission  to  refer  again  to  Kant,  for 
in  Kant  we  have  both  the  copy-theory  and  its  antithesis. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  usually  recognized  that  the  '  thing- 
in-itself  '  without  which  we  cannot  enter  into  the  Kantian  sys- 
tem is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  with  which  we  cannot 
remain  in  it.  The  things-in-themselves  with  which  we  enter 
the  system  are  a  synonym  for  reality,  are  conceived  in  a  posi- 
tive sense,  and  when  thus  used  in  the  plural  seem  without 
much  doubt  to  have  been  conceived  as  Leibnitzian  monads.3 
This  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  *  realism  '  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary realist.  The  thing-in-itself  which  finds  no  place  in  the  sys- 
tem is  the  wholly  negative  Unding,  to  which  every  attribute  is 

1  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  pp.  45  ff.     I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Dewey  for 
calling  my  attention  to  the  passage. 

2  Stout,  op.  cit.,  i,  46.     I  have  supplied  the  italics. 

3  See  Riedel,  Die  monadologischen  Bestinummgen  in  Kants  Lehre  vom  Ding  an 
sich  ;  and  Reflexionen  Kants,  Herausg.  von  B.  Erdmann,  vol.  ii,  p.  323. 
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denied.  And  why  denied  ?  Because  attributes,  categories, 
are  mental.  "  Space  and  time  are  not  properties  of  things  in 
themselves,  or  determinations  which  would  remain  even  though 
all  subjective  conditions  of  the  perception  were  abstracted."  Of 
course  not.  This  would  be  the  same  as  to  say  that  things  as 
they  do  appear,  are  just  the  same  as  things  as  they  do  not 
appear.  "  Nor  have  the  categories  any  application  except  to 
objects  of  experience."  But  surely  it  is  to  experience  that  we 
want  to  apply  them,  so  this  does  not  seem  so  terrible.  But, 
Kant  insists,  experience  is  only  appearance,  only  phenomenal. 
Well,  why  is  it  any  the  worse  for  that  ?  Because,  comes  the 
final  rejoinder,  appearance  is  not  only  not  reality,  but  cannot 
even  tell  us  of  reality.  Reality  as  it  does  appear,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  anything  like  reality  as  it  does  not  appear,  and  of 
course  (so  the  theory  implies)  it  is  this  latter  kind  of  reality 
that  we  really  want  to  know.  Any  elements  which  we  put 
into  the  picture,  such  as  forms  or  categories  or  relations,  ruin 
the  picture  and  shut  us  off  from  any  glimpse  of  true  reality.1 

Ruin  the  picture,  but  for  what  ?  As  a  copy,  doubtless. 
But  suppose  we  are  not  looking  for  a  copy  of  an  external 
reality,  but  for  an  interpretation  of  the  reality  which  is  present 
in  experience  ?  This  is  the  other  aspect  of  Kant's  thought 
which  struggles  with  the  old  copy-theory.  For  the  '  Coperni- 
can  revolution  '  really  goes  much  deeper  in  its  implications  than 
the  doctrine  that  we  may  find  a  basis  for  the  a  priori  principles 
of  physical  science.  It  really  means  the  transfer  of  criterion 
from  outer,  external  reality  to  be  copied,  to  inner,  immanent 
experience  to  be  rationalized,  i.e.,  interpreted.  The  only  cri- 
terion of  truth  by  which  we  can  hypothetically  test  knowledge 
is :  "  Does  reality  appear  to  me  as  it  would  appear  to  an  intel- 
ligence that  knew  all  instead  of  only  a  minute  part  ? "  And  so 
far  as  I  can  see  this  would  mean  not  less  but  more  relations, 
not  the  absence  of  '  universality/  which  is  said  to  be  the  bane 
of  knowledge,  but  a  universal  which  is  all-comprehensive  and 
perfectly  defined. 

1  Volkelt's  exposition  of  the  consequences  of  Kant's  separation  between 
thought  and  reality  is  admirable;  see  /.  Kants  Erkenntnisstheorie  nach  ihren 
Grundprincipien  analysiert. 
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Further,  this  Copernican  revolution  implies,  not  merely  a 
transfer  of  criterion,  but  a  change  in  view  as  to  what  is  really 
the  excellence,  the  distinctive  end  of  knowledge.  In  the  copy- 
theory  we  noted  that  this  end  is  to  reproduce  reality  as  it  'is,' 
things  as  they  '  are,'  and  hence  that  the  more  thought  con- 
tributes the  farther  we  get  from  reality.  But  if  the  very  mean- 
ing and  aim  of  knowledge  is  not  to  represent  a  reality  without, 
but  to  interpret  an  experience  within  consciousness,  then  the 
more  categories  the  better.  Through  space  and  time  we  dis- 
tinguish experiences;  through  substance  and  cause  we  yet 
retain  identity  in  difference,  unity  in  change.  These  are  fun- 
damental to  the  very  conception  of  interpretation,  which  means 
putting  one  part  of  experience  beside  another  so  as  to  discover 
the  unity  amid  variety,  translating  the  first  into  terms  of  the 
second,  and  by  implication  referring  the  second  back  to  the 
first  for  better  definition. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  judgment  is  interpretation;  inter- 
pretation of  one  part  of  reality  in  terms  of  another.  To  find 
fault  with  knowledge  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  is  not  the 
predicate,  that  the  <  that '  is  not  the  <  what,'  is  to  forget  that 
interpretation  implies  two  aspects  of  reality,  one  distinguished 
from  the  other  in  order  that  it  may  nevertheless  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  the  other. 

The  question  may  arise:  If  knowledge  is  merely  interpreta- 
tion, how  can  I  be  sure  that  my  interpretation  is  the  right  one  ? 
The  only  answer  in  my  opinion  is:  " Does  it  work  ?  "  I  think 
I  detect  a  unity  in  two  apparently  isolated  experiences;  I  call 
one  cause,  the  other  effect.  Have  I  given  the  right  interpre- 
tation ?  I  confirm  my  result  by  verifying  my  interpretation  in 
other  instances.  Finally,  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  or 
the  possibility  of  error  due  to  my  own  bias  or  negligence,  I 
seek  further  confirmation  in  the  verifications  of  other  observers.1 

1  This  work  of  confirmation  seems  to  me  to  be  the  significance  of  the  demand 
for  verification  by  others.  Professor  Royce  (Mind,  July,  1897)  maintains  that 
since  the  category  of  causation  is  social  in  its  genesis,  it  cannot  be  applicable  to 
any  fact  which,  like  a  supposed  connection  in  consciousness,  is  not  open  to  uni- 
versal observation  and  verification,  for  the  very  conception  of  causation  implies  a 
connection  conceived  as  universally  verifiable.  But  if  the  categories  themselves  are 
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In  any  case  the  appeal  is  always  to  the  interpretation  given  by 
other  intelligence,  never  to  a  supposed  reality  apart  from 
intelligence. 

If  this  be  the  true  standard  of  reference,  Kant  was  perfectly 
right  in  excluding  the  alternative  that  the  categories  might  be 
both  subjective  and  objective,  if  by  'objective'  is  meant  'true  of 
things  apart  from  thought.'  To  admit  such  an  alternative, 
to  speak  of  laws  of  thought  and  laws  of  things,  is  possible  only 
on  the  copy-theory.  The  validity  of  the  categories  consists,  not 
in  their  supposed  inherence  in  things,  but  in  that  they  are  the 
conceptions  in  which  all  intelligence  interprets  experience. 
Other  validity  than  this  can  never  be  obtained,  nor  has  it  any 
meaning.  Truth  is  immanent  in  experience.  An  omniscient 
intelligence  must  still  be  conceived  as  intelligence  if  words 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  and  the  universe  to  such  an  intelli- 
gence would  still  be  an  interpreted  universe  if  it  were  a  known 
universe. 

We  can  now  see  what  justification  there  may  be  for  the 
statement  that  knowledge  is  not  reality.  Certainly  not.  It  is 
only  an  interpretation  of  reality  or,  better,  reality  interpreted. 
Nor  is  it  even  the  only  interpretation.  There  is  another  inter- 
pretation of  reality  in  terms  of  feeling  which  yields  the  aesthetic 
judgment,  and  another  in  terms  of  desire  or  activity  which  yields 
the  ethical  judgment.  In  the  case  of  these  latter  judgments, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  logical  or  scientific  judgments,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  interpretation  must  always  be  immanent, 
the  criterion  within  experience.  In  the  terms  of  our  problem, 
as  stated  at  the  outset,  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  are  our 
points  of  view ;  our  points  of  view  not  as  individualistic,  particular 
mental  states,  but  as  social  intelligence,  social  appreciation, 
social  will.  It  is  the  distinctive  prerogative  of  the  spiritual 

social,  it  would  seem  that  the  individual  of  to-day  might  without  violence  con- 
ceive himself  as  by  this  time  a  fairly  social  being,  and  as  observer  consider  himself 
social.  From  another  point  of  view,  indeed,  every  connection,  in  physics  as  truly 
as  in  psychology,  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  individual  consciousness,  and  hence 
unverifiable.  To  say  that  because  a  conception  is  socially  conceived  it  must  be 
observed  by  two  or  more  persons,  seems  to  me  to  make  '  social '  a  purely  numerical 
conception. 
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that  it  can  attain  this  threefold  interpretation  and  appreciation 
of  reality  ;  and  the  conception  of  an  Absolute,  so  far  as  I  can 
pretend  to  understand  it,  seems  to  me  not  to  exclude  but  rather 
to  embrace  this  threefold  interpretation. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  mediaeval  origin  of  the  copy-theory,  and 
of  the  separation  which  it  implied  between  thought  and  reality. 
There  was,  however,  a  deeper  reason  for  the  doubt  and  distrust 
which  gradually  emerged  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  became  so 
definite  in  Occam.  Reality  to  the  mediaeval  mind  meant  God; 
it  meant  the  divine  law,  the  divine  purpose;  it  meant  the  other 
world.  This  reality  was  in  a  very  great  degree  external  to 
thought  and  experience.1  It  was  brought  to  the  Germanic 
peoples  from  without.  It  was  not  a  case  of  "  whom  ye  igno- 
rantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you,"  but  rather  of  a  more 
majestic  deity,  system  of  thought,  and  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, displacing  the  more  homely  and  familiar  if  less  powerful 
pantheon.  The  movement  usually  called  Nominalism,  but 
better  styled  Individualism,  had  at  least  this  much  of  truth  and 
psychological  justification  :  it  was  the  explicit  recognition  of 
the  externality  of  that  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  preemi- 
nently real.  One  has  not  to  read  far  in  Occam  to  see  that  the 
fundamental  problem  which  lent  significance  to  all  his  inquiries 
about  genera  and  species,  universal  and  particular,  was,  "Can 
we  know  God  ?  "  and  the  almost  inevitable  inference  from  the 
Centilogium  Theologicum  is  that  the  God  of  revealed  religion, 
with  all  his  attributes,  is  an  '  unknowable,'  of  whom  any  con- 
tradictions may  be  true.  The  spiritual  reality  has  become  a 
thing-in-itself. 

I  can  but  think  that  much  of  the  positivism  of  our  own  gen- 
eration has  a  similar  root.  Back  of  all  the  technical  theory  of 
knowledge,  deeper  than  any  supposed  chasm  between  subject 
and  object,  lies  the  vague  unformulated  conviction  that  the 
reality  which  theology  teaches,  the  reality  which  the  church 
sets  in  the  forefront,  the  reality  which  for  preceding  centuries 

1  For  a  broader  treatment  of  the  implications  of  this  fact,  see  The  Significance 
of  the  Problem  of  Know  I  edge, ty  John  Dewey,  University  of  Chicago  Contributions 
to  Philosophy,  No.  3. 
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has  animated  the  moral  life  and  given  supreme  worth  to  human 
existence  —  is  in  some  sense  external.  It  comes  to  many  as 
a  tradition  across  the  ages  rather  than  as  an  ever  new  discovery, 
vital  in  the  experience  of  the  hour.  Many  seem  to  feel  that 
the  spiritual,  like  Plato's  world  of  ideas,  must  maintain  its  value 
by  its  separateness  from  the  world  of  actual  life,  and  its  detach- 
ment from  the  moving  forces  of  nature  and  society.  Professor 
Huxley's  assertion  of  the  opposition  between  the  cosmic  and  the 
ethical  process  is  hailed  with  great  satisfaction,  as  if  the  founda- 
tions of  religious  belief  were  in  some  way  strengthened  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  unmoral  or  even  immoral  character  of  the 
cosmos.  Naturalism  is  again,  as  in  the  Renaissance,  opposed 
to  religion. 

Is  this,  after  all,  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  agnosticism  and  positivism  is  found  in  discovering 
and  interpreting  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  the  nature 
which  is  so  real  to  the  scientist,  of  the  history  and  society  which 
are  so  real  to  the  sociologist,  of  the  daily  life  which  is  the  ever- 
present  reality  to  the  common  man  ?  Nature  as  studied  by  the 
scientist,  society  as  viewed  by  the  economist,  daily  life  as  con- 
sidered by  the  common  man,  may  have  little  or  none  of  this 
value,  either  from  the  intentional  abstractness  of  the  standpoint, 
as  in  the  two  former  cases,  or  from  negligence  or  blindness,  as 
often  in  the  latter.  But  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to 
restore  the  concreteness,  the  vitality,  the  values,  the  full  reality, 
excluded  by  the  abstractness  of  scientific  method;  it  is  the  task 
of  religion  to  quicken  the  appreciation  for  that  which  is  none 
the  less  real  because  its  reality  is  experienced  within  conscious- 
ness, and  not  located  outside  of  it.  j  j_j  TUFTS 
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DURING  the  seventeenth  century  the  current  of  philo- 
sophical thinking  in  England  was  directed  mainly  against 
Hobbes.  A  writer  of  less  genius  might  have  advanced  theo- 
ries even  more  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  time,  and 
have  met  merely  with  the  disapproval  of  a  few  theologians; 
but  in  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  there  was  something  that 
compelled  attention.  The  coherence  of  his  system,  its  sim- 
plicity, and  its  recognition  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  physi- 
cal science  made  it  attractive  to  many  minds,  and  gave  it  an 
unrecognized  influence  even  with  the  men  who  most  widely 
disagreed  with  its  postulates. 

The  opposition  in  his  own  generation  centred  in  a  group 
of  Cambridge  divines.1  These  men,  although  they  did  not 
form  a  school  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  were  closely 
united  in  the  main  tendencies  of  their  thought  and  in  their 
primary  object.  To  all  of  them  the  name  of  Hobbes  was  a 
synonym  for  much  that  was  base  in  morality  and  untenable 
in  speculation.2  He  furnished  the  animus  for  all  their  work. 
It  is  true  that  some  degree  of  philosophical  activity  was  stir- 
ring in  Cambridge  before  Hobbes  began  to  publish ; 8  but  he 
gave  it  a  great  impulse,  and  without  him  it  would  hardly  have 
reached  whatever  coherence  it  afterwards  attained.  The  name, 
'  Cambridge  Platonists,'  which  was  given  to  these  philosophers, 
indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  their  general  attitude.  All 
their  ideas  were  colored  by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  especially 
as  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Neo-Plato- 
nists.4  They  believed  that  all  those  portions  of  Greek  philosophy 
which  are  consistent  with  Christianity,  were  obtained  directly 
from  a  Jewish  source.  This  supposition  lent  an  air  of  infalli- 
bility to  the  writings  in  question,  and  brought  them  within  the 

1  Whewell,  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,  p.  60. 

2  Tulloch,  History  of  Rational  Thfology,  vol.  ii,  pp.  29,  30. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  26.  4  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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pale  of  divine  inspiration.  Strange  to  say,  with  their  allegiance 
to  the  Platonists  the  Cambridge  divines  united  a  strong  admira- 
tion for  Descartes.1  It  is  true  that  in  general  mode  of  thought 
they  had  little  in  common  with  him.  He  was  sceptical,  cold, 
non-mystical,  non-theological.  Yet  his  object  was  the  same 
as  theirs;  namely,  the  justification  of  the  highest  truths  through 
reason.  This  common  aim  brought  them  into  sympathy  with 
him,  and  made  them  regard  him  as  an  ally  rather  than  as  an 
enemy. 

In  the  writings  of  Hobbes  there  are  two  assumptions  which 
especially  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  Platonists;  namely, 
the  egoism  of  his  system  and  the  arbitrary  character  that  it 
gave  to  morality.  Naturally,  to  some  minds  the  first  seemed 
of  greater  importance,  while  others  could  think  of  nothing  but 
the  overwhelming  horror  of  the  second.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  any  rigid  classification  on  the  basis  of  these  tendencies, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  More  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first 
group. 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  school  was  Cud- 
worth.2  His  system  is  the  most  logical,  and  has  the  most 
permanent  value.  Its  fundamental  postulate  is  the  immutable 
nature  of  morality.  This  he  tried  to  prove  by  showing  that 
all  truth,  and,  indeed,  all  perception,  involved  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  was  not  merely  the  impression  of  sensible  objects.3 
The  relationship  between  Cudworth  and  More  is  of  great 
importance,  especially  with  regard  to  their  writings,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  much  influenced  by  his  friend. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  Cudworth's  prominence,  More  is  the  one  who 
is  most  typical  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.4  In  him  Cam- 
bridge Platonism  reached  its  highest  personal  development. 
He  was  the  most  Platonic  of  them  all,  and,  perhaps  for  that 
reason,  the  most  open  to  the  influence  of  mysticism  and 
theosophy.  In  common  with  the  others,  most  of  his  books 

1  Tulloch,  History  of  Rational  Theology,  vol.  ii,  pp.  17-19. 

2  Sidgwick,  History  of  Ethics,  p.  167;  Tulloch,  History  of  Rational  Theology, 
vol.  ii,  p.  193. 

3  Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality. 

*  Tulloch,  History  of  Rational  Theology,  vol.  ii,  p.  303. 
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were  directed  against  Hobbes,  yet  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
him  with  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  bitterness.  More  did 
not,  on  the  whole,  view  Hobbes  as  a  personification  of  evil, 
though  at  times  he  approached  dangerously  close  to  this  posi- 
tion. According  to  Whewell,1  the  Enchiridion  Ethicum  was 
especially  designed  to  counteract  "  the  poison  of  the  Hobbian 
doctrines  " ;  but  the  most  direct  connection  between  the  writings 
of  Hobbes  and  More  is  found  in  the  latter's  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  Another  weapon  against  the  Hobbists  upon  which 
More  placed  special  reliance  was  the  narration  of  supernatural 
occurrences,  a  belief  in  which  he  considered  essential  to  all 
sound  morals  and  religion.  The  stories  he  collected  appeared 
as  an  appendix  to  Glanvill's  Sadducismtis  Triumphatus,  where 
he  tells  with  almost  pathetic  credulity  the  most  startling  tales 
of  black  dogs,  strange  voices,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances 
of  ghostdom. 

This  love  for  the  mystical  was  one  of  More's  most  striking 
characteristics.  As  so  often  happens,  he  united  with  it  a 
strong  tendency  toward  asceticism,  which  led  him  to  undergo 
numerous  voluntary  privations  for  the  sake  of  greater  self- 
mastery.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  fasts  and  visions,  he  was  a  man 
of  sound  common-sense,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  living  in  a  world  of  men  whose  interests  were  as  worthy 
of  respect  as  his  own.  He  was  so  genial  and  kindly  in  his 
disposition  that  he  did  not  have  an  atom  of  bigotry,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  that  a  man  could  be  false 
to  high  ideals.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  unusual  power  of 
winning  affection.  Hobbes  said  that,  if  he  ever  was  obliged  to 
discard  his  own  system,  he  should  adopt  that  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  More.2  Preeminently  a  student,  More  was  entirely 
devoid  of  ambition.  He  refused  preferment  after  preferment, 
that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  quiet  intellectual  pursuits 
he  loved.  All  through  his  books  one  sees  the  influence  of  his 

1  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  in.  England.     Whewell  thinks  that  More  does 
not  mention  Hobbes's  name,  but  it  appears  in  two  passages,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i,  §  6,  and 
bk.  iii,  ch.  ii,  §  15. 

2  This  story  is  told  in  biographical  notices  of  both  More  and  Hobbes,  but  no 
authority  is  given  (Tulloch,  History  of  Rational  Theology,  vol.  ii,  p.  366). 
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personality.  There  is  a  certain  open-hearted  acceptance  of  things 
good,  without  too  close  an  inquiry  into  their  logical  relations. 

More's  ethical  system  is  contained  in  the  Enchiridion  Ethi- 
cum.  On  a  cursory  examination  this  appears  to  be  the  work 
of  an  author  who  is  rambling  on  with  no  particular  plan  in 
mind.  For  a  little  while  he  remains  true  to  the  theoretical 
exposition  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  his  main  object; 
but  he  soon  turns  aside,  and  much  of  his  time  is  devoted  to 
earnest,  if  not  original,  exhortations  to  a  virtuous  life.  The 
various  subjects,  too,  are  treated  with  the  most  reckless  dis- 
regard for  consistency.  That  there  should  be  any  logical  con- 
nection between  a  and  b  seems  not  at  all  necessary.  It  is 
only  when  the  book  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  purpose  that 
these  seeming  vagaries  are  understood,  and  the  inconsisten- 
cies, if  not  justified,  at  least  explained.  It  is  distinctly  stated 
that  the  aim  of  the  book  is  not  theoretical,  but  practical.1 
"  Ethics  is  the  art  of  living  well  and  happily."  2 

An  exposition  of  this  nature  necessarily  differs  from  the 
ordinary  ethical  treatise  in  the  proportions  of  space  given  to 
different  subjects  and  in  the  manner  of  their  treatment. 
Besides  the  thorough-going  influence  exercised  upon  the  book 
by  its  purpose,  there  was  also  the  influence  of  other  philo- 
sophical systems.  More  was  not  preeminently  a  philosopher; 
his  turn  of  thought  partook  too  much  of  the  mystical  and  was 
too  entirely  under  the  sway  of  his  emotions.  Such  a  type  of 
mind,  though  not  likely  to  originate  much  for  itself,  is  espe- 
cially fitted  to  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  More,  in 
common  with  the  other  Cambridge  Platonists,  followed  Plato 
in  his  Neo-Platonic  aspect,  Aristotle,  and  Descartes.  No 
other  writers  of  modern  times  are  referred  to  at  much  length, 
though  two  or  three,  among  them  Bacon,  are  quoted  occasion- 
ally ;  but  the  worthies  of  the  ancient  world  have  a  prominent 
place.  Cicero,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Zeno,  Plutarch,  Epictetus, 
and  a  host  of  others  are  brought  in  to  clinch  all  arguments, 
and  two  or  three  appear  on  nearly  every  page. 

1  Enchiridion  Etkicum,  Pref.  to  ist  ed.,  p.  xiii,  and  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  i. 

2  Ibid.,  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  i. 
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The  strictly  ethical  portion  of  any  system  of  moral  phi- 
losophy necessarily  depends  upon  the  author's  conception  of 
human  nature.  To  More's  theory  of  man,  then,  we  must  first 
turn  our  attention.  The  human  mind,  if  the  term  be  taken  in 
its  most  general  sense,  and  not  restricted  to  the  intellect  (as  is 
done  in  some  passages  by  More),  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  perceptive  nature  has  its  seat  in  the  cerebrum;1  the  pas- 
sions belong  to  the  heart.  Each  is  a  unit,  a  little  kingdom  by 
itself.  There  is  so  much  that  is  antagonistic  between  them 
that  conflicts  are  inevitable.  In  these  sometimes  one  conquers, 
sometimes  the  other;2  but  the  intellect  is  often  enough  victo- 
rious to  take  rank  as  the  ruling  power.  Not  only  does  it 
restrain  the  evil  passions;3  it  also  regulates  those  which  in 
themselves  are  good. 

More's  theory  of  the  passions  has  no  close  connection  with 
his  other  doctrines.  It  is  not  an  integral  part  of  his  system  at 
all.  He  might  have  held  almost  any  other  view  with  equal 
consistency.  Nevertheless,  from  the  historical  standpoint, 
the  fact  that  he  advanced  the  opinions  that  he  did  is  of  im- 
portance. In  his  recognition  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
passions  he  was  ahead  of  his  age.4  Instead  of  regarding  them 
as  a  device  of  the  evil  one,  something  to  be  crushed  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  he  saw  that  in  themselves  they  were  good, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  true  virtue  without  them.  His 
treatment  of  the  passions  shows  markedly  the  influence  of 
Descartes.  The  classifications  and  definitions  read  like  an 
abstract  of  Les  passions  de  fame.  So  close  is  the  parallelism 
that  there  is  no  need  to  trace  it  in  detail.  What  will  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  less  space  is  a  statement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two.  Descartes  contented  himself  with  a 
reduction  to  the  six  primitive  passions  (wonder,  love,  hatred, 
desire,  pleasure,  and  pain),6  while  More6  reduced  them  to  three 

1  En.  Eth.,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  §  6. 

2  Ibid.,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  §§  5,  16;  and  ch.  xii,  §  5. 
»  Ibid.,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  §§  2,  8. 

4  Ibid.,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  §§  2,  8 ;  ch.  xii,  §§  i,  9,  n,  13;  and  chs.  vi-xiii  passim. 

5  Les  passions  de  rdme.     Seconde  Partie,  Article  Ixix. 

6  En.  Eth.,  bk.  i,  ch.  vii,  §  5. 
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(wonder,  love,  and  hatred),  or  even  to  two  (love  and  hatred). 
In  other  respects  their  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
the  same,  save  that  More  omits  what  might  be  called  Des- 
cartes's  physiology.  He  does  not  consider  the  effect  which 
the  different  passions  have  upon  the  heart,  blood,  etc.,  and  the 
action  of  the  animal  spirits.  He  mentions  the  pineal  gland 
only  to  dismiss  any  discussion  of  it.1  Whether  these  omis- 
sions were  the  result  of  conviction  or  of  happy  chance,  they 
go  far  to  increase  the  value  of  More's  treatment.  In  fact,  all 
the  best  part  of  his  system  is  his  own.  Besides  this  virtue  of 
omission,  he  has  the  positive  merit  of  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  feeling  much  more  strongly  than  Descartes  has 
done.  The  latter  recognizes  to  some  extent  the  value  of  the 
feelings,  but  he  does  so  grudgingly,  and  as  if  against  his 
will.  Hatred,  he  says,  is  always  bad,2  while  More  considers 
all  the  passions  good  in  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
half-hearted  appreciation  may  have  been  the  germ  of  More's 
higher  valuation,  but  the  development  was  due  to  More,  not 
to  Descartes. 

Valuable  as  the  passions  are,  they  do  not  compose  the  high- 
est part  of  the  mind.  The  ruling  principle  is  right  reason, 
which  is  the  inscription  on  man's  mind  of  the  divine,  all-per- 
vading world-reason,  a  communication  from  God.3  This  divine 
origin4  is  the  cause  of  the  obligation  attending  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  which  are  comparable  5  to  ideas  of  mathematical 
principles,  and  so  are  not  dependent  6  upon  this  or  that  feel- 
ing, but  have  an  intrinsic  value  of  their  own.  Of  this  inner 
essence  right  reason  is  cognizant.  Its  dictates  are  the  measure 
of  good;  for  man  there  is  no  good  save  that  which  seems  so 
to  right  reason.7 

As  soon  as  we  ask  for  a  more  accurate  description  of  right 
reason  we  get  into  difficulty.  Its  nature  is  incapable  of  exact 
definition.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  inner  sense,  a  divine 

1  Bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  9.  *  Ibid.,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  5,  scholium. 

2  Les  passions  de  Pdme,  §  140.         6  Ibid.,  bk.  i,  ch.  xii,  §  7. 

*  En.  Eth.,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  5.  6  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  5 ;  and  ch.  v,  §  5. 

7  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  6 ;  ch.  v,  §  i ;  ch.  xii,  §  6. 
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intuition.1  We  are  aided  in  arriving  at  this  idea  of  it  by 
observing  the  form  which  it  takes  in  good  men.  Virtue  and 
vice  are  not  understood  by  means  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
syllogisms.  They  are  comprehended  by  instinct,  as  it  were. 
This  blind  intellectual  impulse  is  called  the  '  boniform  faculty.' 
It  has  an  affective  side,  for  it  perceives  good  and  evil  by  means 
of  the  pleasure  and  pain  which  they  awaken.  It  is  an  aspect 
of  right  reason;  yet,  since  it  is  only  one  aspect,  one  may 
speak  of  the  two  as  if  they  were  different.  In  this  way  one 
may  say  that  the  good  is  understood  by  right  reason,2  and 
enjoyed  by  the  boniform  faculty.  It  is  well  known  that  good 
and  evil  are  rightly  judged  of  by  men  in  proportion,  not  to 
their  intelligence,  but  to  their  goodness.3  The  inevitable  result 
is  the  variation  of  the  boniform  faculty  in  the  minds  of  differ- 
ent people.  In  some  it  is  keen  and  accurate,  in  some  it  has 
become  partially  obscured,  while  in  others  it  is  entirely  gone. 
On  this  account  it  is  incumbent  upon  men  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  preserve  the  boniform  faculty,4  through  which 
they  perceive  virtue's  most  divine  side.6  Since  the  faculty 
has  this  high  office,  it  is  the  interpreter  and  judge  of  right 
reason  itself.6  If  the  latter  decides  anything  contrary  to  the 
boniform  faculty,  it  is  evil.  An  external  idea  of  the  good  is 
all  very  well  in  itself;  but  what  is  of  value  is  the  intuition 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  idea,  and  is  to  be  looked  for,  not 
outside  the  mind,  but  within  it.  The  consequence  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  practice  of  virtue  and  its  intuitive  perception 
is  that,  as  men  lay  aside  the  one,  they  lose  the  other.  There 
are  some  human  beings  who  recognize  no  fixed  principle  in 
their  faculties,  but  think  that  they  should  obey  the  passion 
that  for  the  moment  is  the  strongest.7  Obviously,  with  such 
men  there  is  no  use  in  appealing  to  the  boniform  faculty. 
Probably  they  do  not  believe  in  its  existence.  In  fact,  for 
them  it  does  not  exist.  If  right  and  wrong  are  to  be  made 

1  En.  Eth.,  Ad  Lector  em,  p.  x.  8  Bk.  ii,  ch.  ix,  §  15. 

2Bk.  i,  ch.  v,  §  i.  «  Bk.  ii,  ch.  ix,  §  16. 

8  Bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §§  6,  7.  7  Bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  i. 
4  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  7,  scholitim. 
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intelligible  to  them,  there  must  be  found  another  mode  of 
interpreting  right  reason.  For  the  time  being,  the  boniform 
faculty  must  be  disregarded,  and  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
intellect. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  of  morality  which 
are  incapable  of  proof,  and  which  are  in  no  need  of  it.1  Into 
them  all  moral  reasoning  may  be  resolved.  Even  a  bad  man 
must  assent  to  them  with  the  intellectual  part  of  his  nature ; 
and,  since  they  are  as  delightful  as  if  they  proposed  no  good 
save  the  pleasing,  once  let  them  be  presented  to  him,  and  he 
must  embrace  them.  These  principles,  since  they  are  the 
prints  of  the  faculty  called  you?,  are  known  as  moral  <  noemata.' 
More  mentions  twenty-three  of  them.  The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  which  are  chosen  at  random  merely  as  examples, 
read  as  follows:  "(17)  That  is  good  for  a  man  which  enables 
him  to  live  well  and  happily;  (18)  If  if  is  good  that  one  man 
should  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  living  well  and  happily, 
it  follows,  by  certain  and  plain  mathematical  analogy,  that  it  is 
doubly  good  for  two  men  to  be  supplied,  triply  good  for  three, 
a  thousand  times  for  a  thousand,  and  so  on."  Evidently,  these 
two  noemata,  as,  in  fact,  is  the  case  with  all  the  others,  presup- 
pose an  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong.  '  Good  '  and  '  well ' 
always  mean  the  moral  'good  '  and  '  well,'  and  a  man's  concern 
in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors  is  taken  for  granted. 

The  most  obscure  and  perhaps  the  most  important  point  in 
this  portion  of  More's  ethics  is  the  relation  between  right  rea- 
son and  the  boniform  faculty.  The  latter  is  evidently  neither 
more  nor  less  than  conscience;  but  it  is  constantly  spqken  of 
as  if  it  had  something  intellectual  about  it,  and  so  were  a  part 
of  right  reason.  The  writers  who  have  given  More's  system  a 
brief  notice  —  e.g.,  Jodl 2  —  speak  of  both  attributes  only  as 
they  appear  in  the  virtuous  man.  So  long  as  a  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace,  right  reason  and  the  boniform  faculty  have  their 
separate  functions,  and  there  is  no  conflict  between  them.  But 
when  he  falls  from  his  exalted  condition,  how  is  he  to  be  taught 
moral  truth,  and  by  what  means  does  he  perceive  it  ?  More's 

1  Bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  2.  *  Geschichtc  der  Ethik,  p.  134. 
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answer  is  plain  enough,  "  By  right  reason  ";  but  the  question 
arises :  How  are  reason  and  the  boniform  faculty  related  to  each 
other  ?  Are  they  different  things  or  different  aspects  of  the 
same  thing  ? 

In  the  Enchiridion  there  are  three  statements,  all  distinct 
and  all  apparently  inconsistent  with  one  another:  (i)  right 
reason  is  the  boniform  faculty;1  (2)  the  part  that  the  boni- 
form faculty  plays  in  men  of  virtue  is  taken  by  right  reason 
when  the  boniform  faculty  is  lost;2  (3)  the  boniform  faculty 
is  the  interpreter  of  right  reason;  in  bad  men,  since  the  boni- 
form faculty  is  lost,  resort  must  be  had  to  certain  principles 
derived  from  right  reason.3  That  is,  right  reason  is  the  judge 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  the  dictates  of  right  reason  are  com- 
prehended by  men  in  different  ways  in  proportion  to  their 
virtue.  In  the  preceding  exposition  the  last  definition  was  the 
one  advanced.  A  reconciliation  of  the  three  is  difficult,  but 
not  impossible,  if  one  remembers  the  obscurity  of  More's 
treatment  and  looks  at  the  passages  in  the  light  of  their  con- 
text. Such  a  man  as  he  would  have  been  likely  to  hold 
opinions  which  were  inconsistent  with  one  another;  but  that 
he  would  explicitly  state  within  twenty  pages  three  different 
theories  of  the  same  thing  is  too  much  to  suppose  even  of 
More. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  summum  bonnm  More  does  not  dis- 
play so  much  originality  as  in  the  treatment  of  right  reason 
and  the  boniform  faculty;  yet  the  question  is  perhaps  more  care- 
fully worked  out.  The  discussion  embraces  a  consideration  of 
virtue  and  happiness  and  the  relation  between  the  two.  "Vir- 
tue is  the  intellectual  force  of  the  mind  which  so  rules  the 
animal  impressions  and  bodily  passions  that  in  single  actions 
that  which  is  simply  and  absolutely  best  is  easily  chosen."  4  In 
this  definition  is  contained,  expressly  or  by  implication,  the 
whole  of  More's  theory  concerning  virtue.  In  the  first  place, 
the  point  of  view  is  altogether  subjective.  The  motive  is  the 
important  thing;  there  is  no  question  as  to  results.6  In  fact, 

1  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  7.  »Bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  i.  6  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  9. 

2  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  4.  *  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  i. 
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a  good  deed  performed  without  a  good  motive  seems  to  be 
good.1  It  is  true  that  if  the  good  which  is  striven  for  is  not 
attained  there  is  only  a  disposition  to  virtue,  and  not  virtue 
itself;2  but  the  good  is  reached  when  the  choice  is  made. 
Virtue  is  the  attitude  of  mind  from  which  results  a  disposition 
to  follow  the  best.  Its  quality  is  altogether  intellectual,  for 
it  is  always  called  into  play  by  some  intellectual  or  rational 
principle.3  Yet  for  More  this  statement  does  not  mean  what 
it  would  for  a  writer  of  to-day.  He  includes  in  the  intellectual 
nature  everything  that  is  in  agreement  with  reason.  There  is 
no  contradiction  in  including  choice  within  it,  provided  only 
the  latter  is  thought  of  as  justified  on  intellectual  grounds. 

To  say  that  virtue  is  choice,  or  even  choice  of  the  best,  is 
altogether  too  vague  a  statement  for  practical  purposes.  What 
is  '  the  best/  and  how  do  we  know  it  ?  As  an  answer  to  both 
questions  More  has  ready  the  shibboleth  of  his  generation. 
The  highest  virtue  consists  in  following  what  is  seen  by  right 
reason  to  be  best.4  Choice  according  to  the  passions  is  not 
virtue  at  all.5  This  good  with  which  right  reason  deals  is  of 
two  kinds,  both  of  which  have  claim  upon  man.  One  is  that 
which  is  good  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  the  absolutely 
good,  which  is  discerned  by  the  boniform  faculty.6  The 
thore  varies  according  to  circumstances.7  It  is  that  which  is 
good  for  something  or  somebody.8  Both  these  goods,  from 
one  point  of  view,  are  relative.9  The  only  good  any  one  can 
know  is  that  which  seems  good  to  him.  He  can  never  get 
outside  himself  to  judge  virtue. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  happiness.  If  happiness 
is  defined  as  pleasure,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pleasure.10  Bodily  pleasure  and  true  happiness 
differ  from  each  other  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  com- 
pare them.  The  difference  between  them  is  not  quantitative, 
but  qualitative.  Happiness  is  the  pleasure  which  the  mind 

1  Bk.  ii,  ch.  vii,  §  6.  6  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  3. 

2  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  3.  7  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  i. 
8  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  2.                                              8  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  3. 
*  Bk.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  6;  bk.  ii,  ch.  ix,  §  10.            9  Bk.  i,  ch.  v,  §  3. 
6Bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  §  i.  10  Bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  i. 
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gains  from  a  sense  of  virtue  and  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  acted  rightly  and  according  to  the  rule  of  virtue.1  It  is 
practically  synonymous  with  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the 
approval  of  conscience.  Does  this  mean  that  every  other 
pleasure  is  tabooed;  that  no  gratification  save  that  of  a  good 
conscience  is  permissible  ?  Not  at  all !  More  was  not  more 
than  half  ascetic.  The  method  by  which  he  manages  to 
restrict  happiness  to  a  sense  of  virtue,  and  yet  to  give  a  place 
to  all  the  other  legitimate  pleasures,  shows  great  ingenuity. 
One  must  notice  that  this  saint-like  happiness  is  an  exacting 
entity.  It  requires  the  entire  attention  of  the  mind.  Clearly, 
then,  no  one  can  enjoy  it  if  his  mind  is  distracted  by  grief  or 
apprehension.2  Disease  or  hard  servitude  would  be  likely  to 
kill  it  altogether.  Even  poverty  is  a  disturbing  factor.  A 
moderate  amount  of  wealth  enables  a  man  to  do  what  he 
ought.3  All  these  agreeable  accessories  are  called  external 
goods ;  4  that  is,  they  are  not  necessary  for  perfection,  though 
they  may  adorn  it,  and  may  be  necessary  for  happiness. 
Some  are  absolutely  required  for  the  latter,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above.  Some,  while  not  necessities,  are  confessedly  of 
great  value. 

We  have  now  considered  the  two  best  parts  of  life.  Which 
is  the  better  ?  It  is  characteristic  of  More  that  he  does  not 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  happiness  alone  the  sum- 
mum  bonum.  The  supposition  that  virtue  constitutes  it  is 
considered,  but  rejected.6  An  unhappy  life  cannot  be  a  per- 
fect one.  Perfection  is  found  in  a  union  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. Neither  is  enough  in  itself;  the  two  are  indissolubly 
united.  To  separate  them  is  almost  an  abstraction.  Closely 
as  virtue  and  happiness  are  connected  in  their  ultimate  nature, 
they  are  no  less  so  in  the  manner  of  their  perception.  The 
same  divine  intuition  sees  the  good,  and  delights  in  it.6  The 
action  is  not  double,  but  one.  When  we  speak  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  we  are  talking  of  the  same  thing  viewed  under 
different  aspects. 

1  Bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  i.  «  Bk.  i,  ch.  xii,  §  12.     «  Bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  2. 

2  Bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §§  3,  10.          *  Bk.  ii,  ch.  x,  §  i.         6  Bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  5,  scholium. 
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More's  discussion  of  the  summum  bonum  is  materially  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  throughout  he  assumes  what  he  is  trying 
to  prove.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  morality 
having  an  objective  existence  of  its  own  in  the  intellectual 
world.  Moral  truths  exist  in  virtue  of  their  own  nature,  and 
are  self-dependent.  The  immutableness  of  morality,  which 
Cudworth  takes  so  much  care  to  prove,  More  assumes.  The 
classification  of  the  virtues  is  artificial  and  not  of  much 
value,  whether  considered  alone  or  as  a  part  of  the  system.1 
The  treatment  of  happiness  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the 
discussion  of  virtue.  Happiness  is  pleasure,  but  pleasures  are 
of  different  kinds.  There  is  a  qualitative  distinction  between 
them  considered  merely  as  pleasures,  and  without  any  reference 
to  their  duration,  after-effects,  etc.  Now  such  a  distinction 
means  that  pleasure  is  measured  by  something  outside  itself, 
that  something  else  is  the  standard,  and,  accordingly,  that  it 
cannot  be  an  ultimate.  The  only  measure  possible  in  this  case  is 
moral  good,  i.e.,  virtue.  But  it  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
discussion  of  the  boniform  faculty  that  right  and  wrong  are 
judged  of  purely  by  means  of  their  power  to  give  pleasure 
and  pain.  Virtue  is  referred  to  pleasure,  and  pleasure  to 
virtue.  So  obvious  a  fallacy  needs  no  comment.  Again,  hap- 
piness is  made  the  best  thing  in  life;  and,  though  virtue  is  its 
necessary  accompaniment  or  predecessor,  yet  what  is  empha- 
sized is  the  fact  that  virtue  conduces  to  happiness,  not  hap- 
piness to  virtue.  If  this  is  true,  what  has  become  of  the 
independent  nature  of  moral  truths  ?  They  no  longer  exist 
for  themselves,  but  for  something  else.  This  contradiction 
More  failed  to  recognize,  probably  because  the  immutability  of 
morality  was  with  him  so  largely  an  unconscious  assumption. 

It  remains  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  one  principle  that 
unites  all  the  disconnected  parts  of  ethics.  More  thinks  such 
a  principle  unnecessary;  the  moral  noemata  should  be  suffi- 
cient ; 2  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  require  some  one 
truth  to  which  the  others  may  be  reduced,  he  states  the  prin- 
ciple of  true  and  sincere  love  of  God.  This  is  the  first,  the 

1  Bk.  ii,  chs.  i-viii.  *  Bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  4,  scholium. 
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simplest,  and  the  most  fundamental  law  of  morality.  True 
and  sincere  love  delights  in  God  for  what  he  is,  for  his  beauty 
and  perfection,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  likeness  of  divine  life 
implanted  in  the  soul.  This  love  is  intellectual,1  and  belongs 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  mind.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
intellectual  love  of  God  unifies  moral  truth.  In  the  first  place, 
to  follow  God  is  to  follow  what  is  simply  and  absolutely  best; 
in  other  words,  to  attain  the  highest  virtue.2  Whoever  has  it 
will  possess  all  the  virtues,  whether  they  concern  duties  to 
self,  to  others,  or  to  God.3  Secondly,  since  this  is  true,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  moral  noemata  may  all  be  resolved  into 
love  of  God.  He  who  loves  God  necessarily  appreciates  and 
acts  upon  them  all.  There  are  two  other  principles  which 
have  been  advanced  by  those  who  desire  to  unify  moral  truth; 
namely,  sociality  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  Both  suppose 
that  human  nature  cannot  attain  perfection  and  happiness 
apart  from  society,  and  imply  that  ethics  and  politics  are  the 
same.  This  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  a  people, 
believing  that  bodily  health  was  desirable,  should  turn  all  their 
energies  to  sociality  and  zeal  for  public  health,  should  build 
hospitals  and  appoint  physicians,  and  at  the  same  time  neglect 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  individual. 

Of  these  three  principles,  it  is  natural  enough  that  More 
should  have  preferred  the  love  of  God;  such  a  choice  was  most 
in  agreement  with  his  general  mode  of  thought.  His  mistake 
is  that  he  believed  love  of  God  to  be  exclusive  of  the  other 
two.  This  failure  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  of  principles  was  shared  by  other  ethical  writers, 
even  by  some  who  were  later  than  More.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
little  more  excuse  for  our  author  than  for  the  others.  They 
tried  to  find  the  very  essence  of  morality,  while  More  took 
good  and  evil  for  granted.  What  he  was  concerned  to  show 
was  that  in  obedience  to  one  law  all  the  others  were  observed. 
As  in  so  many  other  places,  his  point  of  view  was  the  practical 
one. 

1  Bk.  ii,  ch.  ix,  §  14.  *  Bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  iv,  scholium. 

*  Bk.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  3. 
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At  the  present  time  it  is  considered  necessary  to  judge  all 
philosophical  systems  by  the  standards  of  to-day.  If  the 
thoughts  of  previous  generations  refuse  to  be  measured  by 
conceptions  which  did  not  appeal  to  their  age,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  That  such  a  procedure  leads  to  injustice  and 
absurdity  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  the  people  who 
employ  it.  The  general  practice  demands  such  an  enforced 
conformity,  and  its  behests  must  be  obeyed.  Before  leaving 
More,  then,  we  must  find  a  label  for  him.  There  are  certain 
questions  that  must  be  answered.  Was  he  an  intuitionist  ? 
Did  he  believe  in  hedonism  ?  Could  he  be  counted  among  the 
utilitarians  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  made  easy 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  reply  will  do  for  them  all.  A  sim- 
ple affirmative  is  sufficient.  He  belonged  to  all  the  schools. 

The  hedonistic  aspect  is  evident  enough.  He  made  virtue 
depend  in  part  upon  its  pleasure-giving  qualities.  To  be  sure, 
the  pleasure  is  of  so  lofty  a  character  that  it  would  appeal  to 
comparatively  few;  but  it  is  pleasure,  nevertheless.  Hedonism 
which  recognizes  qualitative  distinctions  in  pleasure  is  of 
rather  a  doubtful  variety,  and  it  is  here  that  intuitionism  finds 
its  opportunity.  If  virtue  is  dependent  upon  pleasure,  pleasure 
is  just  as  dependent  upon  virtue;  and  virtue  is  known  intui- 
tively. Its  intrinsic  nature  is  recognized  without  any  refer- 
ence, conscious  or  unconscious,  to  what  is  outside  itself. 
Utilitarianism  is  not  so  obvious  an  element  as  the  other  two; 
but,  once  found,  one  is  likely  to  place  more  weight  upon  it 
than  is  justifiable.  Among  the  noemata  there  are  three  which 
seem  to  point  toward  such  an  interpretation:  "(14)  The  good 
that  you  would  like  to  have  done  to  yourself  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, you  should  do  to  another  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  is  possible  without  injury  to  any  third  person; 
(15)  The  evil  that  you  would  be  unwilling  to  have  done  to 
yourself,  you  should  refrain  from  doing  to  another,  so  far  as  is 
possible  without  injury  to  any  third  person;  (18)  If  it  is  good 
that  one  man  should  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  living  well 
and  happily,  it  follows  by  certain  and  plain  mathematical 
analogy  that  it  is  doubly  good  for  two  men  to  be  supplied, 
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triply  good  for  three,  a  thousand  times  for  a  thousand,  and 
so  on." 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  these 
statements.  Virtue  is  never  justified,  in  More's  view,  by  the 
happiness  which  it  brings  to  the  world  in  general.  Everything 
is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  virtues  no  specific  place  is  given  to  benevolence, 
and  the  only  provision  for  it  is  under  the  ancient  headings  of 
Liberality1  and  Humanity.2  To  suppose  that  in  such  a  system 
all  virtue  is  referred  to  benevolence  is  absurd.  In  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  the  system  cannot  be  classified;  and,  after  making 
the  attempt,  one  is  tempted  to  improve  on  a  familiar  Biblical 
maxim,  and  to  beg  people  not  to  put  old  wine  in  new  bottles. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

1  Bk.  ii,  ch.  viii,  §  4.  a  Bk.  ii,  ch.  viii,  §  12. 


EXPERIENCE. 

EXPERIENCE  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  concepts  which 
at  first  sight  appear  simple,  and  yet  in  the  course  of 
philosophical  development  give  rise  to  much  inquiry.  To 
emphasize  the  truth  of  this  assertion  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  succession  of  philosophers  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  to  Bacon,  Locke,  Hume,  Leibnitz, 
Kant.  At  the  present  day  we  have  not  yet,  by  any  means, 
attained  a  full  comprehension  of  this  concept,  and  the  attempt 
to  gain  clearer  knowledge  on  this  point  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
The  present  paper  presupposes  the  former  article  in  this 
REVIEW  1  to  the  extent  that  it  takes  for  granted  the  position 
that  consciousness,  in  the  sense  of  a  universal  determination, 
demands  as  a  condition  of  its  possibility  a  particular  individual 
whose  being  is  itself  consciousness,  and  thus  necessarily  implies 
a  concrete  consciousness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  consciousness- 
individual  has  been  tacitly  assumed  in  all  discussions  relating  to 
experience.  More  particularly,  this  consciousness  alone  has 
thereby  been  regarded  as  the  objective,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  tJieoretical  consciousness,  since  this  as  logical  subject 
has  consciousness  of  something  which  is  just  the  logical  object. 
We  can  find  this  tacit  assumption  even  in  the  writings  of  those 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  imagine  that  they  are  forced 
to  deny  that  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  this  conscious- 
ness-individual can  be  scientifically  established.  For  instance, 
in  Hume's  description  of  experience  as  '  impression '  the 
existence  of  a  consciousness-individual  in  the  background  can 
be  distinctly  discerned,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  German 
philosophers  who  agree  with  Hume  and  use  the  expression 
Empfindung. 

This  introduces  the  question  in  regard  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  term  '  experience,'   which,  as   something  accepted  by 

1  September,  1897. 
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every  one,  may  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  investigation. 
Whenever  the  word  is  used,  an  objective  consciousness  is 
presupposed  which  is  capable  of  being  affected  or  of  receiving 
impressions;  we  speak  of  experience  only  when  an  objective 
consciousness  is  affected.  Experience  is,  therefore,  a  determina- 
tion of  objective  consciousness,  and  has  as  the  condition  of 
its  possibility  something  capable  of  affecting  this  objective 
consciousness.  '  Experience '  is  another  expression  for  the 
objective  element  in  consciousness  which  is  conditioned  by 
impression  (Affection},  and  through  its  origin  is  differentiated 
in  a  purely  psychological  way  from  the  other  objective  aspects 
which  depend,  not  on  immediate  impression  from  without,  but 
on  the  reproduction  and  combination  of  objective  elements. 
The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  is,  as  one  may  see,  a 
psychological  growth.  In  its  usual  acceptation,  experience 
seems  to  signify  what  we  are  wont  to  call  *  perception,'  or, 
at  times,  'sensation';  while,  as  objective  determination  of  con- 
sciousness, it  stands  contrasted  with  other  objective  elements 
which  we  call  '  idea '  and  their  combinations.1 

In  ordinary  speech,  however,  this  psychological  sense  of  the 
word  constitutes  but  a  groundwork,  as  it  were.  There  is  always 
a  superstructure  in  the  form  of  a  logical  or  epistemological 
meaning.  This  element  is  most  prominently  in  the  foreground 
whenever  we  talk  of  '  experience,'  and  through  it  the  conception 
is  gained  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  causal  relation  between 
that  what  affects  the  objective  consciousness  and  the  experience 
of  this  consciousness,  there  exists  a  cognitive  relation  (Er- 
kenntnisbeziehung)  between  this  experience  and  the  cause  of  the 
impression.  When  we  first  reflect  on  the  matter  from  an 
epistemological  point  of  view,  the  psychological  impression  on 
objective  consciousness  appears  as  an  objective  '  having*  (gegen- 
stdndliches  kaben)  of  the  affecting  agency  on  the  part  of  the 
consciousness  which  is  affected.  That  is,  it  appears  as  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  soul  of  that  which  affects  it.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  at  first  that  it  is  characteristic  of  this 
state  in  which  consciousness,  so  far  as  it  is  objective,  is  affected 

1  Cf.  Lehrbuch  der  allgcmeinen  Psychologic,  §§  22,  30,  47. 
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that  the  individual  has  a  consciousness  of  that  which  affects 
him,  z>.,  has  experience  in  psychological  and  logical  sense. 

If  one  starts  from  the  concept  of  experience,  it  is  true  that 
its  scope  is  in  a  general  way  determined  by  the  notion  of 
affecting  agency  as  such,  but  the  extent  of  its  scope  may  yet 
give  room  for  dispute.  Does  the  range  of  experience  coincide 
with  that  of  being  as  such,  or  is  the  former  only  a  part  or 
section  of  the  latter  ?  This  question,  which  implies  the  possi- 
bility that  not  everything  which  exists  becomes  the  content  of 
an  experience,  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  particular 
objective  'consciousness  can  have  as  content  that  which  is  not 
given  by  impression,  at  least,  directly.  Apart  from  this,  the 
question  would  not  arise  for  us.  How  much  is  objective  in  our 
consciousness  the  possession  of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  not  based  upon  direct  impressions  !  For  example,  what  I 
have  been  told  about  New  York  is  for  me  objective  ideation, 
although  I  have  not  myself  '  experienced  '  it.  This  power  of 
ideating  something  objective  apart  from  any  'perception'  of  the 
object  by  means  of  an  impression,  is  the  real  presupposition 
which  renders  generally  plausible  at  first  sight  the  separation 
of  the  domain  of  experience  from  that  of  being.  It  also 
causes  this  separation  to  be  maintained,  even  when  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  objective  knowledge  which  others  com- 
municate to  us,  enters  consciousness  by  direct  impression,  and 
is  thus  content  of  experience. 

Thus,  from  our  earliest  youth,  the  distinction  between  experi- 
ence and  being  is  perfectly  familiar,  and  it  is  only  through  later 
reflection  that  we  come  to  be  somewhat  in  doubt  about  it.  This 
distinction  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that,  apart  from 
what  is  related  to  us  by  others,  we  become  conscious  of 
being,  without  the  aid  of  immediate  impression,  by  a  process 
of  definite  reasoning.  We  infer  from  tracks  in  the  sand  or 
snow  that  an  animal  has  passed  a  particular  place;  we  reason 
from  sounds  to  individuals,  etc.  Even  when,  in  these  cases 
likewise,  it  is  proved  that  the  possibility  of  drawing  these  con- 
clusions presupposes  definite  experiences  on  our  part,  we  usually 
still  hold  fast  to  the  absolute  distinction  between  experience 
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and  being,  a  distinction  which  is  based  first  on  the  view  that 
the  objective  element  in  consciousness  is  given  partly  through 
impression  and  partly  otherwise,  and  secondly  on  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  real  (Seiendes)  in  experience  with  that  which  is  given 
through  impression. 

Since  it  appears,  however,  that  what  becomes  objective  for 
us  through  the  reports  of  others  depends  upon  the  experience 
of  others,  and  in  the  last  resort  also  upon  our  own,  and,  further, 
that  our  capacity  for  ^drawing  conclusions  in  certain  cases  is 
likewise  rendered  possible  by  our  own  experience,  it  is  evident 
that  other  arguments  must  be  found  to  maintain  the  distinction 
between  experience  and  being,  and  to  disprove  the  view  that 
the  two  coincide,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  that  exists  is  capable 
of  affecting  us  and  becoming  the  content  of  some  experience. 
These  arguments  must  naturally  be  based  on  facts,  on  the 
immediately  given.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  indicate 
something  of  which  we  are  all  conscious,  but  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  not  given  through  impression,  and,  on  the  other,  is 
unquestionably  '  being.' 

The  pure  empiricist  adopts  the  position  that  everything 
which  is  given,  consequently  everything  that  is  content  of 
consciousness,  arises  either  through  impression  or  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  given  through  impression,  and  thus  is  either  per- 
ception or  idea.  He  therefore  regards  being  and  experience, 
or,  rather,  being  and  possible  experience,  as  concepts  that  are 
coextensive,  and  so  would  always  maintain  that  it  is  impossible 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  something  which  is>  a  conscious 
given  and  yet  is  neither  indirectly  nor  directly  due  to  impression. 
If  an  opponent  points  to  the  consciousness  of  self,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  perceiving,  ideating,  feeling,  desiring,  and  willing, 
as  instances  of  consciousness  unmediated  by  impression,  he 
retorts  that  this  consciousness  of  the  soul  and  its  operations 
only  exists  because  the  soul  has  been  in  some  way  affected. 
In  this  way,  the  empiricist  comes  to  divide  experience,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  division  of  being,  into  self  and  outer  world, 
into  inner  and  outer  experience,  or  into  inner  and  outer 
perception. 
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This  division,  however,  is  only  justified  on  one  presupposition, 
and  stands  or  falls  with  its  justification.  This  assumption  con- 
cerns the  soul,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  being  of  the  soul  is 
not  consciousness.  It  implies,  accordingly,  that  '  soul '  and 
1  consciousness '  are  not  terms  with  the  same  meaning,  but 
rather  that  consciousness  is  simply  a  particular  determination 
which  only  appears  when  the  soul  is  affected.  In  my  first 
article  in  this  magazine,1  and  in  my  Psychology?  I  have  fully 
discussed  the  contradiction  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion 

r. 

that  consciousness  is  a  particular  determination  of  the  soul,  and 
have  also  shown  the  impossibility  of  regarding  the  soul  as  any- 
thing else  than  consciousness.  At  present  I  shall  only  direct 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  conclusions  which  follow  from 
this  concept  of  inner  experience.  In  this  conception  another 
is  necessarily  involved,  namely,  that  the  soul  affects  itself,  and 
through  this  action  on  itself  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  We 
admit  that  those  who  view  the  soul,  not  as  concrete  conscious- 
ness, but  as  some  inexplicable  sort  of  a  '  thing,'  perhaps  uncon- 
scious, or  as  an  unknown  x,  are  compelled  by  the  undeniable  fact 
of  self-consciousness  to  seize  upon  the  remarkable  word  '  self- 
impression  '  (Selbst- Affection)  if  they  desire  to  make  a  passable 
rhyme  with  *  self-consciousness.'  But  what  meaning  does  the 
term  convey  ?  Since  impression  is  a  notion  gained  from  expe- 
rience, we  understand  it  to  imply  of  necessity  two  factors,  that 
which  affects  and  that  which  is  affected.  It  is  true  that  we 
can  say  of  a  thing  that  it  '  affects  itself  ' ;  for  instance,  that  the 
snake  bites  itself  on  the  tail,  or  that  the  scorpion  by  bending 
itself  backward  stings  itself.  But  in  truth  it  is  one  thing,  the 
jaws  or  sting,  which  affects  another  thing,  the  tail  or  back.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  one  thing  never  affects  itself; 
impression  always  implies  two  things. 

Since  the  fact  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  soul 
cannot  be  denied,  the  attempt  has  been  to  picture  it,  some- 
what on  the  analogy  of  the  bending  backwards  of  the 
snake  or  scorpion.  The  attempt  must,  however,  be  unavailing, 
since  the  fact  on  which  the  analogy  rests  has  itself  no  firm 
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foundation.  As  we  have  just  shown,  the  so-called  '  self- 
impression  '  is  really  impression  of  one  thing  by  another. 

Usually  when  these  considerations  are  urged,  the  supporters 
of  the  point  of  view  under  discussion  content  themselves  with 
the  claim  that,  while  the  notion  of  self-impression  certainly 
cannot  be  made  clear,  it  must  yet  be  assumed  in  order  to  give 
a  meaning  to  inner  perception  or  inner  experience,  and  to 
render  intelligible  the  soul's  consciousness  of  itself.  We  must, 
however,  advise  those  who  thus  cling  to  the  unintelligible  that, 
before  they  flee  to  the  refuge  of  ignorance,  they  ought  once 
more  to  reconsider  their  fundamental  conception  of  the  soul, 
and  inquire  whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  superfluous  for  an  under- 
standing of  self-consciousness  to  maintain  the  existence  of  self- 
impression  and  inner  experience.  We  are  convinced  that  they 
will  come  to  believe  that  they  have  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  have  in  consequence  of  this  been  compelled  to 
adopt  the  remarkable  conception  of  self-impression. 

If  we  recognize  that  the  soul  is  consciousness  and  nothing 
else,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
soul  to  have  experience  (i.e.,  to  have  consciousness  of  something 
else  through  being  affected  by  this  other).  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  clear  how  it  can  be  conscious  of  itself  and  its  opera- 
tions. This  latter  consciousness  can  certainly  not  be  regarded 
as  experience,  since  '  self-impression  '  is  a  meaningless  expres- 
sion. It  is,  rather,  something  unmediated  as  a  conscious  given, 
for  to  have  consciousness  of  itself  and  its  life  is  involved 
in  the  being  of  consciousness  as  a  necessary  moment  of 
itself.1 

Hence,  altogether  apart  from  the  absurdity  of  the  term  '  self- 
impression/  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  consciousness  rules  out  the 
concept  of  inner  experience,  for  the  reason  that  the  soul  as 
consciousness  possesses  in  its  own  right  that  which  it  is 
supposed  to  derive  from  inner  experience,  namely,  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  it  contains.  Inner  '  experience  '  and  inner 
'  perception  '  (if  perception  be  supposed  to  involve  impression) 
are  thus  already  condemned  by  the  view  that  the  soul  is  con- 

1  Cf.  Psychologie,  pp.  130,  153  ff. 
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sciousness.  Experience  and  perception  play  a  part  only  when 
the  soul  is  affected  by  something  else.  For  this  reason,  also, 
experience  contains  only  that  which  belongs  to  the  objective 
consciousness  as  a  particular  modification  of  its  determination. 
If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  inner  experience,  the  term  '  experi- 
ence '  would  be  applicable  to  all  that  belongs  to  consciousness 
as  existence  and  as  cause,1  namely,  the  consciousness  of  feeling, 
desire,  and  will.  But  we  know  that  the  consciousness  of  our 
present  states  of  feeling,  desiring,  and  willing  is  something 
immediate,  and  does  not  appear  only  when  impression  has 
played  its  part. 

Locke,  who  set  up  the  division  of  experience  into  inner  and 
outer,  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted  the  facts  which  oppose 
this  division  and  support  with  sufficient  emphasis  the  view  that 
the  soul  has  an  immediate  consciousness  of  itself.  For,  as 
epistemologist,  he  declared  that  inner  experience  affords  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  that  which  then  affects  the  soul,  namely, 
the  soul  itself;  while  outer  experience  involves  no  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  affecting  agency.  How  could  he  have  justified  the 
different  evaluation  of  his  two  forms  of  experience  if  he  had 
not  tacitly  (and  inconsistently)  assumed  the  fact  which  the 
term  *  inner  experience  '  assuredly  obscures,  namely,  that  the 
soul  as  conscious  being  has  an  immediate  consciousness  of  its 
own  life.  Kant,  it  is  true,  avoided  Locke's  inconsistency, 
although  he  adopted  the  Lockian  division  of  experience.  He 
maintained  consistency,  however,  by  ascribing  to  both  a  merely 
phenomenal,  epistemological  value,  and  thus  ignored  the  fact 
of  the  immediate  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  soul  of  its 
own  life. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  experience,  as  universally 
understood,  implies  something  that  affects  consciousness,  as 
well  as  a  consciousness  that  is  affected,  and,  accordingly,  that 
self-impression  and  its  implicate  <  inner  experience tf  are  alike 
impossible,  it  follows  that  the  term  '  inner  sense  '  is  also  absurd 
when  it  is  used  to  indicate  something,  in  contradistinction  to 
matter  of  fact,  which  may  be  called  '  outer  sense.'  The  illusion 

1  Was  dem  zustandlichen  und  ursachlichen  Bewusstsein  zugehort. 
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of  an  '  inner*sense  '  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  illusion  of  an 
1  inner  experience' 

What  is  called  the  sensibility  of  the  receptive  consciousness 
can  thus  only  concern  that  objective  element  of  consciousness 
which  is  objective  as  a  result  of  impression  due  to  an  external 
agency.  '  Sense  '  can,  therefore,  be  applicable  only  to  what  our 
opponents  call  '  outer  experience,'  but  what  we  call  experience 
simply,  since  the  content  of  consciousness  which  they  call 
'  inner  experience '  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  immediate 
property  of  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  not  in  any  sense 
experience.  If  one  always  remembers  that  the  soul  which 
is  affected  is  consciousness  and  nothing  else,  one  will  regard 
the  objective  element  of  consciousness  which  is  due  to  impres- 
sion, i.e.,  experience,  as  limited  to  the  objective  element  which 
is  mediated  by  sense  and,  consequently,  as  confined  to  what  we 
are  wont  to  call  'the  perceived  outer  world.'  Every  application 
of  the  concept  '  experience  '  to  any  other  content  of  conscious- 
ness, can  be  shown  to  rest  on  an  error,  namely,  on  a  departure 
from  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  consciousness-individual. 

Although  the  concept  of  experience  is  limited  to  the  objective 
element  in  consciousness  which  we  call  the  perceived  outer 
world,  and  although  experience  in  consequence  is  simply  the 
objective  consciousness  mediated  by  sense,  yet  the  latter  is  not 
less  immediately  given  than  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  and 
its  life,  and,  as  such,  we  call  it  perception  in  distinction  from 
idea. 

Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  uncritically  imagine 
that  in  experience  we  are  aware  of  the  '  other '  which  affects  us 
as  it  is,  we  showed  that  those  who  adopted  this  position  could 
only  escape  admitting  that  experience  and  being  correspond,  by 
proving  the  existence  of  an  objective  consciousness  not  derived 
from  experience,  and  yet  as  '  conscious  '  corresponding  to  some- 
thing that  exists.  It  is  true  that  the  possibility  of  this  will  be 
disputed  by  the  pure  empiricist,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  this 
is  done  illegitimately,  for  the  soul's  consciousness  of  itself  and 
its  life,  which  the  empiricist  would  reduce  to  an  assumed  self- 
impression,  and  thus  to  a  form  of  experience,  is  precisely  that 
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which  gives  the  upholders  of  the  other  point  of  view  some 
ground  for  refusing  to  make  experience  and  being  coincide,  at 
least,  entirely.  This  consciousness  is,  not  less  than  perception, 
immediately  given,  but  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  it 
seems  to  be  a  special  kind  of  conscious  content,  opposed  to 
experience  as  far  as  it  is  unmediated,  while  the  latter  is  medi- 
ated by  something.  From  the  epistemological  point  of  view, 
again,  another  difference  appears,  namely,  that  while  the  soul, 
in  the  immediate  consciousness  of  itself  and  its  life,  without 
question  knows  this  being,  which  is  called  '  soul '  and  '  soul-life,' 
precisely  as  it  is ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  experience, 
the  doubt  arises  at  once  as  to  whether  the  agency  which  affects 
us  comes  to  consciousness  as  it  is.  Since  the  time  of  Augustine, 
and  more  emphatically  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  the  certainty 
which  attaches  to  the  soul's  consciousness  of  itself  has  been 
brought  to  light.  And  jf  Kant,  nevertheless,  doubted  and  even 
denied  this,  it  was  only  because  he  regarded  the  soul's  con- 
sciousness of  itself  and  its  life  as  an  experience,  and  therefore 
explained  it  as  a  result  of  self-impression. 

The  soul's  immediate  consciousness  of  itself  is  an  indispu- 
table fact.  This  fact  justifies  the  refusal  to  make  experience 
coincide  with  being,  so  long  of  course  as  it  is  admitted  that 
being  as  knowledge  may  be  the  content  of  experience;  and  it 
compels  us  to  regard  being  as  the  wider  notion  in  which  the 
self,  which  is  immediately  given  to  itself,  must  certainly  be 
included. 

We  have  now  determined  the  meaning  of  '  experience '  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view,  and  found  that  experience  in 
this  sense  may  be  defined  as  the  immediate  objective  conscious 
content  of  the  soul,  which  is  mediated  by  impression  on  the 
part  of  an  '  other.'  Before  we  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
epistemological  meaning  of  the  term,  we  must  briefly  discuss 
the  possibility  of  experience,  i.e.,  the  possibility  of  our  con- 
sciousness being  affected.  We  remain  here  at  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  something 
distinct  from  the  soul,  namely,  a  world  of  things  to  which  the 
human  body  also  belongs. 
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The  question  whether  things  can  influence  consciousness  or 
the  soul,  is  commonly  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  main- 
tained that  interaction  can  only  take  place  between  individuals 
which  are  of  a  similar  nature,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  their 
most  fundamental  determinations ;  and,  consequently,  that 
things  cannot  produce  an  effect  on  consciousness,  since  the 
two  individuals  in  question  are  absolutely  different.  But  '  to 
produce  an  effect '  in  its  widest  sense  means  to  be  the  condition 
of  a  change  in  an  individual;  what  sort  of  a  condition  this  is, 
must  be  determined  by  the  facts  alone,  and  not  by  the  particular 
nature  of  the  individuals  concerned.  If  it  is  found,  therefore, 
that  for  a  change  in  consciousness  there  can  be  no  other  con- 
dition than  a  physical  change,  there  is  nothing  in  the  general 
notion  of  cause  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  the  bodily  state 
as  the  condition  of  the  change  in  consciousness,  although  it  is 
totally  different  from  the  latter.  We  do  not,  therefore,  come 
into  conflict  with  the  general  concept  of  cause,  when  we  declare 
that  consciousness  can  be  affected  by  something  else,  even  when 
this  is  an  absolute  '  other.' 

It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  epistemological 
meaning  of  experience,  i.e.,  the  objective  element  of  our  con- 
sciousness which  is  given  through  impression  by  something 
external.  While  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  soul,  just 
because  it  is  consciousness,  is  aware  of  itself  as  it  is,  in  regard 
to  experience  the  question  soon  arises  whether  the  soul,  in  the 
objective  consciousness  which  is  due  to  impression,  really  is 
aware  of  the  affecting  agency  itself,  as  we  at  first  sight  com- 
monly suppose.  The  history  of  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  experience  affords  a  knowledge  of  something  outside 
of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  in  consequence  is  aware  of  that 
affecting  agency  as  it  is,  shows  how  much  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  validity  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  If  the 
objective  consciousness,  as  it  is  contained  in  experience,  amounts 
to  the  soul's  possession  of  an  '  other,'  it  is  necessary  to  make 
clear  what  this  is.  This  becomes  the  more  difficult,  the  less 
one  thinks  at  the  start  of  the  absolute  difference  between  this 
'  other,'  the  material  '  thing '  of  the  outer  world,  and  conscious- 
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ness  or  the  soul,  and  the  more  one  is  inclined  to  regard  the 
soul  rather  as  a  particular  kind  of  thing,  and  therefore  to 
class  it  among  the  things  of  the  external  world. 

The  conception  of  the  soul  as  a  consciousness-thing  brings 
in  its  train  that  endless  painful  struggle,  which  the  history  of 
epistemology  discloses,  to  harmonize  two  apparently  irreconci- 
lable conceptions,  viz.,  that  the  soul  is  a  thing  separated  off 
from  the  things  of  the  external  world,  and  that  as  conscious- 
ness-thing it  possesses  in  experience  the  things  themselves  of 
the  outer  world,  and  accordingly  has  them  '  within  itself.' 

That  external  things  themselves  in  some  way  pass  over  into 
the  soul  may  well  seem  a  rather  daring  conception,  though  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  only  one  which  fully  explains  the  view 
that  the  soul,  as  consciousness-thing,  in  experience  takes  up  into 
itself  the  things  of  the  external  world.  Against  the  acceptance 
of  this  position,  however,  stands  the  fact  that  the  external 
things  apparently  do  not  alter  their  position  when  they  are 
perceived,  but  remain  outside  the  soul,  where  by  hypothesis 
they  were  before  the  experience  took  place.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  attempt  is  made  to  explain  this  '  having  '  of  the  thing 
on  the  part  of  the  experiencing  soul,  by  the  supposition  that  in 
experience  there  is  in  the  soul  a  perfect  copy,  or  reflected  image, 
of  the  external  things.  Bacon  contented  himself  with  this  view 
of  experience,  though  long  before  his  time  its  validity  had  with 
good  ground  been  disputed.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  this  theory  of  experience  could  long  be  maintained. 
There  are  two  facts  which  destroy  it  effectually  and  inevitably. 
The  first  is  that  the  hypothetical  thing-image  of  experience 
manifests  certain  '  qualities '  which  evidently  can  belong  only 
to  an  experienced  fact,  and  not  to  an  external  thing.  This  was 
discovered  as  early  as  the  time  of  Democritus,  and  was  later 
emphasized  by  Descartes  and  also  by  Locke  (in  the  distinction 
between  primary  and  secondary  qualities).  The  second  fact  is 
the  impossibility  of  proving  that  the  objective  consciousness, 
given  in  experience  by  means  of  impression,  is  an  image  of  the 
external  thing.  This  is  fatal  also  to  the  contention,  which  was 
certainly  put  forward  as  a  reply  to  the  first  difficulty  in  the  time 
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of  Democritus  and  presumably  later,  that  the  objective  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  primary  qualities  or 
space  relations  of  a  thing,  is  nevertheless  a  reflected  image  of 
the  latter.  For  it  can  be  asserted  that  something  is  an  image, 
only  if  comparison  is  possible  between  it  and  the  original  of 
which  it  is  said  to  be  a  copy ;  and  this  implies  that  the  origi- 
nal is  likewise  given.  But  the  possibility  of  this  comparison  is 
ruled  out  in  our  own  case,  because  even  from  the  point  of  view 
we  are  criticising  there  is  present  to  the  soul  merely  its  objec- 
tive consciousness,  i.e.,  the  hypothetical  reflected  image  of  the 
thing,  and  not  the  external  thing  itself.  And  if  the  thing  itself 
were  somehow  present  in  our  objective  consciousness,  it  would 
be  directly  possessed,  and  the  '  image  '  would  be  wholly  super- 
fluous. It  is  not  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  experience 
if  the  latter  is  the  conscious  possession  of  the  external  thing; 
and,  further,  according  to  hypothesis,  no  place  can  be  found  for 
it  alongside  of  the  external  things,  since  these  are  immediately 
known  and  directly  possessed. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  image  theory  of  experience  the 
epistemological  signification  of  experience  seems  to  disappear, 
at  least  if  one  adheres  to  the  presupposition  that  the  conscious- 
ness which  is  affected;  and  thus  has  experience  in  the  psycho- 
logical sense,  is  a  consciousness-thing  absolutely  detached  from 
the  things  of  the  external  world,  so  that  the  objective  experience 
due  to  impression  must  be  thought  of  as  enclosed  in  this  con- 
sciousness-thing as1  its  *  content.'  For,  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  establishing  an  epistemological  relation  between 
the  experience  content,  thus  shut  up,  and  the  outside  agency 
which  affects  the  consciousness-thing.  And  why  does  this 
impossibility  exist  ?  Not  because  the  objective  consciousness, 
which  may  be  called  '  experience  '  in  the  psychological  sense, 
is  not  clearly  presented,  but  because  the  hypothetical  thing 
which  gives  rise  to  impression  from  outside  is  not  presented  at 
all.  For  then  we  must  ask  what  right  we  have  to  assume 
the  existence  of  such  an  agency  outside  of  us,  in  order  to 
explain  the  objective  consciousness  called  'experience.'  And, 
from  the  standpoint  in  question,  the  answer  must  be  that  there 
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is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  this  assumption,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  we  cannot  with  any  pretension  to  scientific  accu- 
racy speak  of  things  external  to  us.  The  result  of  this  would 
be  that  the  objective  consciousness  could  not  be  called  'experi- 
ence/ even  in  a  psychological  sense.  If  there  are  no  external 
things,  we  cannot  any  longer  talk  of  an  impression  of  con- 
sciousness by  means  of  things  outside  of  us.  This  is,  in  truth, 
the  final  outcome  of  the  position  that  the  soul  is  a  conscious- 
ness-thing among  other  things.  But  when  it  appears  that 
these  epistemologists  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence 
of  external  things,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  have  always 
assumed  the  existence  of  an  external  world  and  thus  possess 
the  notion  of  externality  ? 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  of 
epistemology.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  followed  out  that 
view  which  Berkeley  consistently  maintained,  namely,  that  as 
the  soul  is  consciousness-thing  and  therefore  individual,  any- 
thing that  may  exist  external  to  it  must  be  absolutely  separated 
from  it,  and  its  objective  consciousness  must  be  enclosed  in 
itself,  altogether  divorced  from  the  external  world,  if  that 
exist.  If  any  one,  like  Berkeley,  consistently  excludes  the  in- 
dependently existing  external  things  hitherto  assumed;  regards 
consciousness-things,  i.e.,  spirits,  as  the  only  individuals  capa- 
ble of  separate  existence  on  their  own  account,  and  for  that 
reason  explains  the  other  thing-individuals  commonly  assumed 
as  simply  forms  of  the  objective  consciousness  in  individuals 
—  he  can  only  retain  the  notion  of  experience  as  objective 
consciousness  in  the  soul  rendered  possible  by  impression,  if  he 
admits  that  the  soul  can  be  affected  by  another  consciousness- 
thing.  This  is  the  position  adopted  by  Berkeley,  though  he 
ascribes  this  power  of  impression,  not  to  every  spirit,  but  to  the 
divine  spirit  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  justification  of  this  limi- 
tation is  not  obvious,  but  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
independently  existing  consciousness-things  nevertheless  gave 
Berkeley  the  right  to  use  the  concept  of  experience  in  the 
psychological  sense,  for  he  still  admitted  the  existence  of  some- 
thing external  to  the  soul,  namely,  consciousness-thing  or 
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spirit.  Even  this,  however,  is  open  to  serious  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  the  epistemological  meaning  of  experience, 
originally  assumed,  is  irretrievably  lost.  Even  if  the  objective 
consciousness  of  that  which  affects  the  soul,  i.e.,  experience  in 
its  psychological  sense,  could  be  assumed  to  be  identical  with 
some  objective  element  in  the  divine  consciousness,  and  could 
also,  though  it  is  also  objective  consciousness  to  the  divine 
spirit,  pass  for  something  which  is  external  to  the  soul  which 
is  affected — even  if  a  place  could  be  found  for  these  two  ele- 
ments of  experience  as  we  originally  understand  it,  the  third 
postulate  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  concept  of  expe- 
rience is  still  lacking,  namely,  that  what  is  epistemologically 
identical  with  the  objective  consciousness  of  the  soul  which  is 
affected  should  be  also  the  affecting  agency  itself  .existing 
outside  of  it.  For  Berkeley,  however,  this  agency  which  gives 
rise  to  impression  is  God,  not  the  objective  consciousness 
(idea)  in  God.  He  thus  loses  the  right  to  speak  of  experience 
in  an  epistemological  sense,  for  from  his  standpoint  the  reality 
of  the  world  of  external  things,  i.e.,  its  causal  efficacy  or  power 
of  causing  impression,  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The 
external  things  are  outside  of  the  soul,  it  is  true,  but  only  exist 
as  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God.  Moreover,  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  objective  consciousness  in  God  with  the 
consciousness  which  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  divine  agency; 
and  no  proof  is  possible,  since  a  comparison  between  the  two 
cannot  be  made  by  the  soul.  Further,  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  other  consciousness-things  is  wholly  unjustifiable, 
because  the  soul  as  consciousness-thing  can  only  affirm  the  exist- 
ence of  itself  and  what  it  contains,  i.e.,  its  own  ideas.  There 
remains  also  for  Berkeley,  and  those  who  adopt  his  position,  the 
insoluble  riddle  that  the  soul  yet  has  the  notion  of  something 
external  to  itself.  How  can  the  possession  of  this  concept  be 
explained  from  the  Berkeleian  standpoint  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  usual 
reply  is  that  consciousness  (which  is  still  viewed  as  a  species 
of  '  thing  ')  projects  to  something  outside  of  itself  the  objective 
consciousness  which  arises  originally  in  itself,  by  instinct 
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(Hume)  or  in  obedience  to  the  causal  impulse  (Schopenhauer). 
This,  however,  can  only  satisfy  those  who  already  tacitly 
presuppose  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  whether  it  be 
a  world  of  material  things  or  of  spirits  regarded  as  conscious- 
ness-things. It  is  not  a  justifiable  assumption  on  the  part  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  objective  consciousness  is  originally 
contained  in  the  soul  as  consciousness-thing,  and  comes  to 
consciousness  originally  as  such.  If  the  immediately  given 
objective  consciousness  is  at  the  outset  always  shut  up  in  the 
soul,  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  the  soul  to  derive  from  this 
any  consciousness  of  what  is  external  to  it.  No  thing,  and, 
therefore,  no  consciousness  regarded  as  a  thing,  can  be  supposed 
capable  of  going  out  of  itself.  In  other  words,  no  thing  can 
contain*  in  itself  something  which  at  the  same  time  exists  on 
its  own  account  apart  from  it.  A  consciousness-thing  must 
forever  remain  hopelessly  shut  up  within  the  circle  of  its  own 
objective  ideas;  it  could  never  become  aware  of  anything 
'external,'  or  even  know  that  anything  of  the  sort  existed. 
It  is  true  that  the  concept  of  cause  which  consciousness  pos- 
sesses, has  been  employed  to  explain  the  soul's  awareness  of 
an  external  world.  The  soul,  it  is  said,  finds  itself  compelled 
to  seek  an  external  cause  for  its  objective  consciousness.  This 
explanation  must  be  a  failure,  however,  for  it  presupposes  that 
the  consciousness  which  reasons  and  infers,  possesses  the  notion 
of  something  external.  How  could  the  soul  infer  that  some- 
thing outside  of  itself  existed,  if  it  did  not  bear  within  itself 
the  general  notion  of  externality  ? 

So  long  as  one  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  soul  is 
a  particular  thing,  which  has,  in  consequence,  an  existence  alto- 
gether detached  from,  and  in  opposition  to,  a  possible  external 
world,  all  subsequent  reflection  on  the  problem  of  experience 
must  lead  ultimately  to  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence as  such.  Solipsism  would  in  that  case  be  the  last  word 
of  wisdom,  as  it  is  already  the  undoubted  consequence  of  the 
assumption  that  the  soul  is,  as  existence,  absolutely  separated 
from  the  individuals  composing  the  external  world.  Leibnitz, 
by  his  assumption  of  'windowless  ideating  monads,'  did  not 
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land  in  solipsism,  for  by  means  of  his  doctrine  of  '  preestab- 
lished  harmony '  he  attempted  to  retain,  not  the  fact  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  monads,  it  is  true,  but  the  positing 
of  an  outer  world  in  the  shape  of  other  monads.  Thereby, 
however,  he  gave  emphatic  expression  to  the  belief  that  must 
always  be  tacitly  involved  in  the  notion  of  the  detached 
individual  soul,  namely,  that  outside  of  the  soul  an  « other  ' 
exists.  Thus  in  solipsism  itself  is  involved  the  conception 
which  destroys  it,  i.e.,  the  notion  of  something  external  to  the 
soul. 

Solipsism,  however,  contains  the  truth  that  the  soul  as  con- 
sciousness can  only  affirm  and  judge  in  regard  to  what  exists  in 
its  consciousness.  But  this  truth  leads  us  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  thought  on  which  the  soul  is  regarded  as  one 
individual  absolutely  separated  from  others  external  to  it,  can 
be  nothing  else  than  solipsism.  It  seems  to  me  that  solipsism 
can  only  be  avoided,  if  the  erroneous  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  a 
consciousness-thing  is  exchanged  for  the  true  view  that  the  soul 
is  an  individual  which,  as  consciousness,  is  aware  of  itself  and 
others,  and  distinguishes  itself  at  the  same  time  from  others. 

It  belongs  essentially  to  the  nature  of  consciousness  to  be 
objective;  consciousness  that  is  not  also  objective  consciousness, 
is  unthinkable  and  impossible.  But,  as  consciousness  has  also 
at  the  same  time  an  existential  (zustandlichcs)  aspect,  we  have 
thus  a  distinction  between  consciousness  as  objective  and  as 
subjective  existence,  or  between  consciousness  as  belonging  to 
self  and  as  referring  to  others.  The  objective  is  that  which 
refers  to  others;  the  subjective  is  that  which  belongs  to  self, 
and  implies  that  consciousness,  as  a  particular,  differentiates 
and  distinguishes  itself  from  its  objectivity.  Like  the  subjec- 
tive and  objective  aspects,  consciousness  as  belonging  to  self 
and  consciousness  as  relating  to  others  are  from  the  beginning 
united.  The  one  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other. 
Self-consciousness  is  thus  impossible  without  a  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  soul  of  some  '  other.' 

The  fact  that  consciousness  is  objective,  i.e.,  involves  an 
awareness  of  an  'other,'  like  the  fact  that  consciousness  implies 
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a  knowledge  of  itself  as  a  particular,  is  a  primary  fact  which 
can  be  as  little  doubted,  denied,  or  ignored  as  the  existence  of 
self-consciousness.  Every  attempt  to  deny  it  shows,  as  we  have 
indicated  in  connection  with  solipsism,  that  the  awareness  of 
an  '  other '  is  tacitly  implied  as  the  accompaniment  of  the 
awareness  of  self  as  a  particular. 

In  view  of  this  fundamental  certainty,  to  question  our  right 
as  particulars  to  speak  of  anything  other  than  ourselves,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  doubt  our  right  to  speak  of  ourselves  as  par- 
ticulars. Such  a  question  will  only  seem  justifiable  to  one  who 
views  the  soul  as  a  thing,  and  thus  makes  it  an  individual  which 
is  absolutely  separated  from  others.  But  if  we  keep  to  the 
true  concept  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  regard  the  soul 
as  an  individual  which  differentiates  itself  from  others,  and 
can  and  must  be  aware  of  others,  the  trouble  which  would 
otherwise  be  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  soul  is  aware  of 
an  '  other,'  is  at  an  end.  For  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
to  belong  to  a  consciousness  is  not  the  same  as  to  belong  to  a 
thing,  obviates  the  difficulty.1  But  the  objectivity  of  conscious- 
ness again  involves  a  contradiction  in  regard  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  objective  belongs  to  us,  for  one  part  of  it  can  only 
be  rightly  viewed  as  '  other,'  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  regarded 
as  belonging  to  our  consciousness;  whereas  another  part  is 
objective  and  can  be  thought  of  without  being  regarded  as  a 
possession  of  our  consciousness.  The  first-mentioned  species 
of  objective  consciousness  constitutes,  along  with  feeling, 
desire,  and  will,  the  so-called  'inner  world'  of  the  soul;  the 
second  forms  its  outer  world.  The  one  falls  under  the  concept 
of  subjectivity,  the  other  constitutes  the  objective  for  the 
particular  consciousness. 

On  the  latter  now  depends  the  problem  of  experience,  since 
the  objective  in  this  case  is  that  conscious  given  which  can  be 
thought  of  apart  from  its  relation  to  a  particular  consciousness. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  something  outside  of  the  soul,  i.e., 
existence  without  reference  to  a  particular  consciousness,  that 
can  affect  the  particular  consciousness  to  which,  as  real,  it 

1  Psychologies  pp.  81  ff. 
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is  opposed.  The  possibility  of  experience,  i.e.,  of  the  impres- 
sion of  the  soul  by  means  of  something  else,  is  hereby  estab- 
lished :  if  there  is  some  '  other '  which  exists  apart  from  us, 
it  can  produce  effects  upon  us.  Whether  that  which  is  given 
as  objective  to  the  particular  consciousness  by  means  of  this 
experience  is  objective — i.e.,  is  identical  with  the  'other'  which 
affects  consciousness  —  is  a  question  which  obviously  cannot  be 
solved  by  experience.  Even  if  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
soul  by  experience  gains  knowledge  of  the  real  outside  of  it, 
i.e.,  that  which  exists  independently  of  it,  yet  the  truth  of  this 
knowledge  is  not  so  self-evident  as  the  truth  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  itself  and  of  the  '  other  '  which  the  soul  as  consciousness 
possesses.  Rather,  this  truth  still  requires  to  be  justified  and 
established,  and  this  justification  is  necessarily  logical  (episte- 
mological).  But  even  if  experience  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
objective  on  the  part  of  the  particular  consciousness,  the  prob- 
lem of  experience  is  nevertheless  not  epistemological,  but  purely 
psychological. 

Experience  throws  no  light  upon  the  concept  of  Objectivity 
or  Reality;  rather,  the  latter  alone  enables  us  to  understand  the 
former  and  comprehend  its  possibility.  Through  experience, 
however,  the  soul  comes  into  possession  of  the  objective  and 
real,  and  thus  passes  beyond  itself.  JOHANNES  REHMKE. 

GREIFSWALD. 


THE    PRIMARY    EMOTIONS. 

BEFORE  we  can  ascertain  the  primary  emotions  we  must 
evidently  determine  what  states  are  emotional,  but  the 
two  inquiries  go  hand  in  hand  and  cannot  well  be  separated.  In 
attempting  to  fix  the  denotation  of  the  term  'emotion '  we  shall 
apply  the  results  already  attained,  and  rule  out  all  phenomena 
which  do  not  involve  feeling  in  reference  to  an  object.  The 
states  which  exhibit  the  emotional  characteristic  are  usually  com- 
plex, since  emotions  blend  with  one  another,  and  are  associated 
more  or  less  intimately  with  intellectual  and  hedonic  accom- 
paniments. To  discover  the  primary  forms  we  must  distin- 
guish the  various  emotional  elements  from  the  concomitants 
with  which  they  are  blended  or  associated,  for  it  is  only  by 
considering  the  emotions  in  themselves  that  we  can  determine 
their  essential  qualitative  distinctions.  At  every  point  we  must 
depend  primarily  on  introspection,  though  some  aid  may  be 
derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  and  effects 
of  the  facts  under  investigation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  blending  can  be  so  thorough  that  the 
component  parts  are  not  discernible  in  the  total  impression, 
and  that  a  conscious  fact  may  thus  be  unanalyzable  and  yet  not 
ultimate.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  we  have  any 
right  to  assert  that  a  blending  has  taken  place  if  the  presence 
of  the  different  elements  cannot  be  detected.  When  direct 
analysis  is  impossible,  the  nature  of  the  alleged  constituents  and 
the  fact  of  combination  itself,  are  mere  matters  of  conjecture. 
Moreover,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  phenomena  which 
resist  analysis  can  be  shown  to  have  distinctive  conditions 
and  results,  and  are  therefore  not  only  unanalyzable  but  also 
ultimately  irreducible.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  know 
how  far  the  various  emotions  can  be  reduced  to  primary  forms 
by  means  of  introspection,  guided  and  corroborated  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and  results.  If  we  do  not  in  this  way  reach 
the  end  of  the  matter,  we  at  least  make  the  proper  beginning, 
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for  it  is  absurd  to  take  refuge  in  hypothesis  or  conjecture  until 
we  have  ascertained  how  far  direct  knowledge  can  carry  us. 

For  the  purposes  of  exposition,  the  phenomena  which  require 
examination  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  (i) 
joy  and  grief,  (2)  anger  and  fear,  (3)  ill-feeling  and  its  opposite, 
(4)  feelings  of  repugnance,  (5)  admiration  and  scorn,  (6)  feelings 
of  self,  (7)  intellectual,  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious  feelings. 
The  results  of  our  inquiry  can  at  present  be  merely  tentative. 
Analysis,  though  always  possible,  is  not  always  easy,  and  the 
number  of  states  which  must  be  dealt  with  is  by  no  means 
small.  The  ambiguity  of  language  is  also  a  source  of  diffi- 
culty. It  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  misleading  character  of  ordinary  terminology. 

i.  The  prominent  element  in  joy  is  the  agreeable  sense  of 
advantageous  transition.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  is 
another  factor  to  which  the  term  ' satisfaction'  may  be  applied. 
As  we  shall  show  later  on,  satisfaction  is  a  reaction,  a  feeling 
in  reference  to  an  object.  Usually  it  occupies  a  subordinate 
place,  but  it  gains  in  relative  importance  when  joy  is  calm  and 
profound.  Grief  is  more  distinctively  emotional  than  joy,  for 
its  chief  feature  is  the  feeling-attitude  which  may  be  called 
'dissatisfaction.' l  More  specifically,  it  is  unavailing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  a  state  of  affairs  which  cannot  be  remedied.  Grief  is 
thus  distinguished  from  pure  dissatisfaction,  not  merely  by  the 
intensity  of  its  hedonic  accompaniment,  but  also  by  the  feel- 
ing of  powerlessness,  which  it  necessarily  involves.  Since  it 
is  primarily  a  reaction,  it  is  distinct  from  misery  as  such.  The 
latter  is  the  hedonic  state  which  appears  when  the  unpleasant- 
ness attending  disadvantageous  transition  inhibits  emotional 
reaction.  Grief  must  also  be  differentiated  from  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness. In  sorrow  there  is  little  or  no  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
salient  feature  is  regret,  i.e.,  retrospective  wish  referring  to  some 
painful  event  in  the  past.  Sadness  is  the  diffused  but  subdued 
unpleasantness  which  results  when  the  individual  is  predis- 
posed to  see  the  dark  side  of  everything.  Melancholy  is  simply 

1  Although  '  dissatisfaction  '  has  associations  which  tend  to  narrow  its  mean- 
ing, it  is  the  most  convenient  term  available. 
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sadness  in  a  more  permanent  form.1  It  may  be  accompanied 
by  anger,  ill-feeling,  and  other  emotions,  but  it  is  not  itself  a 
peculiar  feeling-attitude.2 

Since  satisfaction  and  its  opposite  are  present  in  joy  and 
grief,  respectively,  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  them 
in  detail.  Dissatisfaction  seems  to  be  unquestionably  emo- 
tional. It  cannot  be  identified  with  pain  as  such  for  several 
reasons.  It  has  always  an  outward  reference,  since  it  cannot 
exist  without  an  object  to  which  it  is  directed.  It  is  never 
caused  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  discordant,  but  invariably 
depends  upon  an  intellectual  condition,  namely,  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  some  object  is  discordant.  This  explains  why 
it  does  not  always  appear  when  we  are  pained,  and  may  arise 
when  we  are  agreeably  affected  ;  for  the  immediate  influence 
of  an  object  and  its  ultimate  effects  may  widely  diverge,  and 
that  which  is  conditioned  by  cognition  is  not  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  the  immediately  present.  Further,  dissatisfaction 
does  not  prompt  to  the  removal  of  itself,  but  gives  rise  to 
action  affecting  an  object.  In  short,  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a 
reaction,  and  is  therefore  entirely  distinct  from  pain.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  analyzed  into  mere  intellectual  or 
practical  attitude,  and  we  seem  forced  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a  feeling-attitude.  In  regard  to  satisfaction  the  case  may 
seem  to  be  less  clear.  Nevertheless,  all  that  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  dissatisfaction  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  its  op- 
posite ;  and  though  the  latter  can  only  have  a  negative  effect 
on  conduct,  still  a  negative  influence  implies  a  positive  function, 
and  one  that  may  be  very  important.  Hence,  for  the  present 
at  least,  we  include  satisfaction  among  the  emotions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  modes  of  behavior  which 
are  characteristic  of  dissatisfaction  and  its  counterpart.  The 
one  prompts  to  action  that  will  produce  some  desirable  change 
in  the  discordant;  the  other  inhibits  all  activity  in  reference 

1  '  Gentle  '  or  *  pleasing  '  melancholy  is  melancholy  modified  by  the  presence  of 
a  somewhat  unaccountable  element  of  pleasure.     This  state,  like  melancholy 
proper,  may  be  accompanied  by  emotion,  but  is  not  itself  emotional. 

2  Gladness  and  cheerfulness  correspond  to  sadness  and  melancholy,  and  do  not 
require  special  attention. 
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to  its  object.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  define  the  conditions  of  the 
two  emotions  with  clearness  and  accuracy.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are  evoked  by  any- 
thing which  is  regarded  simply  as  harmonious  or  the  reverse. 
Whenever  actual  or  possible  results  are  explicitly  thought  of 
in  connection  with  the  object,  ill-feeling  or  its  opposite  will 
appear,  and  the  events  themselves,  if  objectionable,  will  cause 
anger  and  fear.  Accordingly,  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
refer  most  frequently  to  inanimate  things  or  to  a  state  of  affairs, 
for  in  these  cases  the  connection  between  agent  and  effect  is 
felt  to  be  in  a  measure  external,  and  the  effects  themselves 
when  objectionable  are  not  so  apt  to  cause  anger  or  fear. 

2.  Anger  is  evidently  a  feeling  in  reference  to  an  object.  It 
is  not  a  necessary  result  of  pain  or  harm,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  caused  merely  by  injustice  or  injury  inflicted  by  others. 
It  is  possible  to  be  pained  without  being  angry,  and  we  may 
be  angry  on  account  of  actions  of  our  own,  even  when  these  do 
not  involve  injustice,  but  are  mere  mistakes  or  blunders.  The 
primary  condition  of  this  emotion  is  the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing which  is  felt  to  be  objectionable,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence is  not  acquiesced  in.  Rebellion  against  something  is 
the  characteristic  of  anger,  and  this  presupposes  that  something 
is  regarded  as  objectionable.  What  the  individual  objects  to, 
depends  upon  his  special  nature  and  the  range  of  his  sympa- 
thies. At  the  present  stage  of  development,  anger  almost 
invariably  involves  the  notion  that  '  this  should  not  happen.' 
This  implies  that  we  now  recognize  that  we  ought  to  acquiesce 
in  everything  else.1 

It  may  be  maintained  that  originally  the  conditions  of  anger 
must  have  been  simpler  than  those  which  we  have  indicated. 
It  seems  possible,  it  may  be  contended,  that  anger  was  the 
natural  response  to  any  pain,  actual  or  threatened,  unless  the 
sense  of  powerlessness  was  also  present,  in  which  case  grief  or 
fear  would  be  aroused.  We  must  point  out,  however,  that  the 

1  If  the  term  '  injury '  is  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  and  used  to  signify  anything 
that  should  not  happen,  the  statement  that  anger  is  dependent  on  the  sense  of 
injury  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  facts,  as  they  at  present  exist. 
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individual  is  not  angry  because  he  is  pained,  but  because  he  ob- 
jects to  being  pained.  If  for  any  reason  he  acquiesces  in  pain, 
no  anger  follows,  and  he  may  be  angry  on  account  of  receiving 
pleasure,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  objects  to  being  affected 
in  that  way.  We  cannot  imagine  an  angry  emotion  which  does 
not  imply  that  something  is  felt  as  objectionable.  It  is  true 
that  the  condition  which  anger  involves  is  not  always  explicitly 
present,  for  the  emotion  may  become  an  habitual  response  to 
certain  stimuli.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  con- 
dition is  presupposed  in  the  formation  of  the  habit. 

Anger  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  ill-feeling  in  gen- 
eral, and  therefore  from  hate.  As  conscious  states  the  emotions 
are  absolutely  distinct,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  divergence 
in  their  conditions  and  in  the  character  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  refer.  Anger  depends  solely  on  the  cognition  of  the  fact 
that  something  objectionable  has  occurred  or  may  occur,  while 
ill-feeling  presupposes  that  some  individual  is  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  objectionable  effects.  In  the  one  case  attention  need 
not  pass  beyond  the  event ;  in  the  other  it  must  be  directed  to  the 
cause.  Hence  ill-feeling  refers  to  the  agent,  while  the  object  of 
anger  is  something  that  happens.  You  hate  the  person,  you  are 
angry  with  what  he  has  done.  When  anger  is  apparently  directed 
to  the  conceit,  stupidity,  shallowness,  or  any  other  quality  of  the 
individual,  it  will  be  found  that  its  object  is  really  the  actual  or 
threatened  occurrence  of  results  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
involved  in  the  agent's  actual  or  possible  behavior.  One  who 
is  easily  roused  to  anger  is  not  necessarily  prone  to  ill-feeling 
or  hate;  indeed,  a  'good  heart'  and  a  choleric  disposition  are 
frequently  associated.  Naturally  enough,  the  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  the  occurrence  is  often  accompanied  by  the  feeling 
towards  the  agent,  and  this  constant  blending  of  anger  and  ill- 
feeling  tends  to  obscure  their  qualitative  difference.  There  are 
certain  occasions,  however,  when  anger  is  separated  from  this 
concomitant,  and  in  these  cases  its  true  nature  comes  to  light. 
When,  for  instance,  we  are  angry  at  our  own  mistakes,  we  are 
simply  angry  at  what  has  happened.  Again,  when  the  cause 
of  injury  is  an  individual  for  whom  we  have  a  strong  affection, 
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ill-feeling  will  probably  be  inhibited.  We  may  be  angry  at 
the  behavior  of  a  friend  without  any  trace  of  malevolent  feeling 
towards  him.  In  such  cases  we  have  merely  a  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  what  has  occurred. 

This  distinction  between  the  conditions  and  objects  of  the 
two  emotions  enables  us  to  understand  other  differences  which 
exist  between  them.  Anger  is  usually  less  enduring  than  ill- 
feeling,  for  an  event  is  transitory  in  its  very  nature,  while  an 
agent  is  relatively  permanent.  Anger,  too,  is  frequently,  though 
not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  excitement,  since  an  event  comes 
into  direct  relation  with  us,  and  must,  if  possible,  be  dealt  with 
at  once.  It  is  more  rarely  suppressed  than  ill-feeling,  for  an 
occurrence  as  such  is  a  single  thing  which  stands  out  alone, 
while  an  agent  is  the  sum  of  a  past  and  the  promise  of  a  future. 
The  event  thus  frequently  causes  immediate  anger  on  occasions 
when  ill-feeling  is  checked  by  the  remembrance  of  our  past  rela- 
tions with  the  agent.  Moreover,  although  the  occurrence  may 
be  one  that  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  the  agent's  general  nature 
may  nevertheless  be  such  that  his  other  actions  outweigh  the 
particular  instance.  Even  where  it  is  not  possible  to  overlook 
the  single  event,  therefore,  it  may  be  both  possible  and  right 
to  ignore  its  connection  with  the  agent  when  it  is  a  question  of 
our  feeling-attitude  towards  him. 

It  is  now  possible  to  understand  the  influence  which  anger 
exerts  on  conduct.  The  emotion  being  a  feeling  in  reference 
to  an  event  which  is  felt  as  objectionable,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  it  prompts  to  self-assertive  action  which  will  ward  off 
the  injury  or  prevent  its  recurrence.  This  is  what  we  find,  if 
we  do  not  confound  anger  and  ill-feeling.  It  is  obviously  inac- 
curate to  say  that  retaliation  is  the  mode  of  behavior  which 
always  accompanies  anger,  for  we  may  be  angry  with  what  we 
ourselves  have  done,  and,  when  others  are  the  offenders,  a  threat 
or  a  warning  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  Anger  is  satisfied 
when  the  individual  has  asserted  himself  and  taken  steps  to 
protect  himself.  As  it  is  not  itself  ill-feeling  towards  the 
agent,  it  does  not  imply  delight  in  suffering  as  such. 

So  far  we  have  been  treating  anger  per  se,  and  we  may  now 
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examine  several  more  or  less  complex  states  in  which  this 
emotion  is  closely  associated  with  various  concomitants.  Rage 
is  anger  accompanied  by  excitement.  Wrath  is  anger  trans- 
fused with  the  sense  of  power.  Irritation  arises  when  the 
expression  of  the  emotion  is  restrained,  either  by  something 
purely  external,  or  by  some  internal  check  which  is  antagonistic 
to  the  mood  which  prevails.  It  is  thereby  differentiated  from 
anger  voluntarily  repressed,  and  always  involves  a  sense  of 
restraint.  Irritation  passes  into  exasperation  when  the  emotion 
becomes  so  strong  that  the  inhibition  is  overcome.  Indignation 
is  not  simply  moral  anger,  for  it  may  be  evoked  when  no  moral 
standpoint  is  adopted.  Nor  is  it  merely  altruistic  anger,  since 
anger  is  the  same  whether  it  be  felt  on  our  own  account  or  on 
behalf  of  others.  As  the  name  partly  indicates,  indignation  is 
called  forth  by  occurrences  which  indicate  unworthiness  on  the 
part  of  some  agent.  Accordingly,  it  contains  anger  in  reference 
to  the  event  and  also  scorn  of  the  unworthiness  therein  evinced, 
the  former  being  the  predominant  element.1  This  explains  why 
it  is  almost  invariably  '  altruistic,'  for  scorn  rarely  applies  to  the 
self.  Resentment  in  its  more  passive  form  appears  when  the 
angry  emotion  is  checked  by  self-respect,  or  by  the  sense  of 
powerlessness.  Its  salient  feature  is  a  feeling  of  injury,  and, 
though  anger  is  present  in  an  incipient  stage  at  least,  the  total 
state  is  more  cognitive  and  hedonic  than  emotional. 

Fear  is  the  emotion  which  arises  when  the  individual  knows, 
or  suspects,  that  he  cannot  cope  with  some  evil  which  threatens 
himself  or  those  with  whom  he  is  in  sympathy.  When  self- 
distrust  is  not  present,  an  impending  injury  occasions  anger 
instead  of  fear.  A  surprisingly  unimportant  evil  will  cause 
fear  if  we  doubt  our  ability  to  ward  it  off,  though  of  course  the 
threatened  harm  must  not  be  altogether  insignificant.  This 
emotion  is  probably  more  easily  excited  than  any  other.  The 
mere  possibility  of  evil  may  be  sufficient,  even  when  the  power- 
lessness to  cope  with  it  is  itself  a  possibility.  An  unknown  or 

1  When  scorn  is  inhibited,  a  sense  of  the  unworthiness  displayed  is  the  sole 
concomitant  of  the  angry  emotion.  This  state  is  also  called  indignation,  but  it  is 
evidently  an  abbreviation  of  the  typical  form. 
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unaccountable  object  tends  to  inspire  fear  because  it  may  work 
harm,  and  we  obviously  cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  able  to  defend 
ourselves.  The  dread  which  attaches  to  the  supernatural  can 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  fear  of  darkness  has  a 
more  positive  basis,  for,  while  the  possibility  of  evil  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  the  fancy,  the  feeling  of  self-distrust  has  some 
justification.  It  is  evident  that  this  bias  to  fear  is  due  to  the 
experience  of  the  race,  which  has  taught  that  in  doubtful  cases 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 

Fear,  like  anger,  is  a  feeling  in  reference  to  what  happens. 
When  it  seems  to  have  an  individual  for  its  object,  closer  obser- 
vation will  discover  that  it  really  refers  to  the  effects  which  the 
agent  may  cause.  Both  anger  and  fear  give  rise  to  self- 
protective1  activity,  but,  while  the  former  disposes  the  indi- 
vidual to  confront  an  evil  and  assert  himself  against  it,  the 
latter  impels  him  to  protect  himself  by  avoiding  what  he  is  not 
able  to  resist.  When  fear  is  described  as  a  pathological  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  evident  that  the  emotion  as  such  is  confounded 
with  terror.  The  latter  only  appears,  however,  when  the 
stimulus  is  too  great  for  the  stimulus-capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  unquestionably  pathological,  therefore,  but  it  is 
largely  the  mere  result  of  excessive  stimulus,  and  only  partially 
an  emotion.  Normal  fear  is  not  accompanied  by  general  dis- 
coordination  or  inhibition,  and  its  influence  on  conduct  can 
scarcely  be  disputed.  It  may  be  added  that  slight  fears  which 
are  barely  perceptible  may  have  most  important  results.  The 
practical  efficiency  of  an  emotion  depends,  not  merely  on  its 
strength,  but  also  on  the  absence  of  opposing  forces. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  those  complex  states  into 
which  fear  enters  as  one  element  among  others.  Dread  is  a 
calm  and  concentrated  fear  permeated  with  awe.  Consterna- 
tion is  a  blending  of  fear  with  astonishment  or  amazement. 
Anxiety  is  strain  and  oscillation  of  attention,  with  uneasiness 
and  intermittent  fear.  It  appears  when  the  chances  for  and 
against  some  event  of  importance  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Attention  passes  continually  from  the  one  alternative 

1  '  Self '  must  here  be  taken  to  cover  all  that  the  individual  is  interested  in. 
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to  the  other,  though  the  adverse  chances  always  occupy  a 
prominent  place.  Apprehension  is  a  species  of  tentative  fear. 
It  implies  that,  while  the  adverse  alternative  seems  probable, 
the  remaining  element  of  uncertainty  prevents  the  emotion 
from  gaining  a  firm  footing.  Alarm  is  surprise  followed  by 
fear,  or  anxiety,  or  both.  Misgiving  is  sudden  self-distrust, 
usually  attended  by  some  degree  of  fear. 

Hope  is  defined  by  Descartes  as  "a  disposition  of  the  soul 
to  persuade  itself  that  the  thing  which  it  desires  will  come 
to  pass."  1  Sometimes  this  is  all  that  the  word  signifies,  but 
there  is  also  a  definite  mental  state  to  which  the  name  is  fre- 
quently attached.  This  may  be  described  as  a  condition  of 
expectancy,  but  not  of  direct  expectation,  in  which  we  await 
some  issue  with  the  pleasurable  yet  uneasy  consciousness  that 
the  wished-for  result  is  a  possibility.  The  desired  event  is  not 
regarded  as  certain,  but  the  possibility  that  it  may  happen  is 
uppermost  in  the  mind.  The  favorable  alternative  usually 
gains  this  predominance,  apart  from  all  calculation  of  chances 
or  effort  of  attention,  on  account  of  the  natural  unwillingness 
to  face  the  possibility  of  evil.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  desirable 
result  is  not  assured,  is  necessarily  recognized,  and  hope  thus 
involves  an  element  of  uncertainty  and  a  tendency  to  alternate 
with  sadness  or  fear.  Hope  is,  therefore,  not  a  peculiar  feeling 
in  reference  to  an  object ;  in  itself  it  is  simply  expectancy  to- 
gether with  uncertain  pleasure. 

The  so-called  '  fear '  which  is  the  correlative  of  hope  is  totally 
different  from  real  fear  ;  it  is  a  state  of  expectancy,  in  which 
we  look  forward  to  the  future  with  the  unpleasing  conscious- 
ness that  some  undesirable  event  is  possible.  Hope  alternates 
with  genuine  fear,  however,  more  frequently  than  with  its 
counterpart,  and  this  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things.  A 
possible  evil  arouses  some  emotion  which  prompts  to  action 
which  will  protect  the  individual  from  it,  and,  since  hope  refers 
to  some  doubtful  issue  beyond  our  power,  when  the  evil 
possibility  is  prominent  we  have  at  once  the  conditions  of  fear, 
namely,  threatened  evil  and  sense  of  powerlessness.  But  hope 

1  (Ettvres,  Cousin's  ed.,  iv,  p.  177. 
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and  fear  do  not  correspond,  although  the  former  frequently 
gives  place  to  the  latter.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  mental  facts,  as  the  preceding  analysis  has  made 
manifest. 

Disappointment  appears  when  an  event  happens  which  is 
contrary  to  our  hopes  or  wishes.  In  addition  to  the  hedonic 
factor,  there  is  present  a  vivid  sense  of  the  conflict  between 
the  wished-for  and  the  actual,  and  also  a  feeling  of  discord  due 
to  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  individual  and  the  real. 
Despair  is  conditioned  by  the  conviction  that  some  evil  is  unavoid- 
able, and  is  constituted  by  the  hedonic  effect  and  the  practical 
attitude  which  are  thereby  occasioned.  The  behavior  which  is 
most  characteristic  of  despair  is  passive  expectancy  without 
acquiescence  or  submission,  for  this  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  extinction  of  hope.  It  may  give  place,  however,  either 
to  resignation,  or  to  a  reckless  activity,  which  implies  as  little 
hope  of  result  as  fear  of  consequences. 

3.  In  hate,  ill-feeling,  and  dislike  there  is  a  feeling  towards 
the  agent  which,  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  general  term, 
may  be  called  '  ill-feeling.'  The  necessary  conditions  of  this 
emotion  are  present  whenever  the  object  is  regarded  as  the 
source  of  effects  which  are  felt  as  objectionable.  The  effects 
in  question  may  be  actual  or  possible,  directly  or  indirectly  due 
to  the  agent,  and  may  affect  ourselves  or  those  in  whom  we  are 
interested.  What  the  individual  objects  to,  depends  on  his  nature 
and  on  circumstances.  A  person  may  be  disliked  on  account  of 
his  virtues  or  for  the  benefits  he  confers.  Ill-feeling,  therefore, 
is  not  always  due  to  injury  or  harm ;  the  object  need  not  be  ma- 
lignant or  harmful,  but  simply  the  source  of  objectionable  results. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  ill-feeling,  like  any  other  reaction, 
does  not  always  appear  when  its  conditions  are  present.  It 
may  be  inhibited  on  specific  occasions  by  the  presence  of  other 
emotions,  or  by  the  influence  which  considerations  of  prudence 
or  justice  gradually  acquire.  As  development  progresses,  the 
range  of  the  emotion  becomes  more  and  more  restricted. 
Thus  ill-feeling  comes  to  be  regarded  as  uncalled  for,  if  the 
objectionable  occurrence  does  not  presuppose  intention  on  the 
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part  of  the  cause.  It  is  felt  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
connection  between  the  agent  and  the  effect  may  be  ignored, 
since  the  relation  is  in  a  sense  accidental  and  does  not  imply 
active  hostility.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  ill-feeling 
towards  inanimate  things  tends  to  disappear. 

Both  ill-feeling  and  anger  may  be  described  as  self-assertive 
emotions.  The  difference  in  the  modes  of  behavior  which  arc 
characteristic  of  each,  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between 
their  conditions  and  objects.  While  anger  prompts  to  self- 
assertion  against  some  event,  ill-feeling  leads  to  self-assertion 
against  some  other  individual.  The  value  of  this  duality  in 
self-assertive  emotion  is  obvious.  It  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  event;  as  a  rule,  it  is  advantageous  to  turn  to 
the  agent.  Hence  it  is  important  that  there  should  be,  in 
addition  to  the  feeling  in  reference  to  the  event,  a  direct 
feeling  towards  the  agent,  guiding  our  conduct  in  regard  to  it. 
Ill-feeling,  therefore,  is  not  in  itself  an  anomalous  or  pathological 
phenomenon.  Though  it  leads  to  'malevolent '  activity,  it  may 
be  justifiable,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  a  useful  and  important 
function  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race. 

We  may  now  indicate  the  distinctions  between  dislike,  ill- 
feeling  as  ordinarily  understood,  and  hate;  and  also  analyze 
the  more  complex  states  known  as  'envy'  and  'jealousy.' 
Dislike1  is  the  mild  emotion  which  is  called  forth  when  the 
actual  or  possible  events  associated  with  the  object  are  not  of 
vital  importance.  Sometimes  it  appears  when  the  agent  sug- 
gests objectionable  potentialities  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way. 
As  the  emotional  element  is  weak,  the  hedonic  accompaniment 
is  relatively  strong,  and  the  term  '  dislike '  has  come  to  denote 
the  complex  state  rather  than  the  feeling-attitude  as  such. 
We  speak,  it  is  true,  of  'intense  dislike,'  but  the  fact  thus 
indicated  is  indistinguishable  from  what  we  usually  call  'ill- 
feeling.'  The  latter  is  more  intense  than  dislike,  and  is  evoked 
when  the  results  ascribed  to  the  agent  are  of  considerable 
importance.  Hate  is  ill-feeling  in  its  most  concentrated  and 

1  At  times  '  dislike '  seems  to  mean  mild  repugnance,  but  usually  it  signifies 
ill-feeling. 
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permanent  form.  Though  it  may  be  aroused  on  insufficient 
provocation,  it  really  presupposes  that  the  object  is  regarded  as 
essentially  and  continuously  hostile  or  noxious.  This  explains 
why  the  intensity  and  the  permanence  of  hate  are  really  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  injury  actually  received. 

The  word  «  envy  '  sometimes  signifies  the  mere  desire  or  wish 
to  raise  ourselves  to  the  level  of  another  who  has  made  us  aware 
of  our  relative  inferiority.  Occasionally  the  term  implies  irrita- 
tion on  account  of  the  superiority  of  some  one,  together  with 
an  unpleasant  though  unavowed  sense  of  inferiority.  Usually, 
however,  'envy'  designates  a  more  sinister  state,  which  contains 
the  pain  of  inferiority,  irritation,  and  a  large  amount  of  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  individual  who  affects  us  disagreeably  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  superiority.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  desire  or  wish  directed  primarily  to  the  attainment  of  the 
envied  good.  The  prominent  factors  in  the  total  state  are  ill- 
feeling  and  pain,  and  consequently  the  objects  most  strongly 
desired  are  the  injury  of  the  objectionable  individual  and  the 
removal  of  the  pain.  Both  ends,  however,  may  be  attained  at 
once,  for  the  individual  is  injured  if  the  good  in  question  is 
destroyed,  its  existence  denied,  or  its  value  lessened  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Hence  the  pain  and  the  emotion  usually  com- 
bine their  forces,  as  it  were,  and  produce  one  strong  desire. 
1  Jealousy '  is  another  ambiguous  term.  It  usually  denotes  a 
complex  state  which  includes  (i)  fear  that  the  desire  to  attain 
or  retain  some  highly  valued  good  will  be  thwarted,  (2)  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  agent  concerned,  (3)  intermittent  irritation. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  indicate  a  permanent  condition 
of  excessive  and  irritable  watchfulness  in  regard  to  our  own 
interests.  Jealousy  in  all  its  forms  is  differentiated  from  envy 
by  the  absence  of  the  consciousness  of  inferiority. 

Liking,  good-feeling,  gratitude,  pity,  and  affection  involve  the 
emotion  of  kindly  feeling  towards  an  object.  We  are  kindly 
disposed  towards  any  agent  that  we  regard  as  actually  or 
potentially  beneficial  to  ourselves  or  to  those  with  whom  we 
sympathize.  But  the  emotion  may  also  be  spontaneous,  and 
may  thus  be  directed  towards  an  object  without  any  reference 
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to  its  specific  nature.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  inherited  or  acquired  a  kindly  disposition.  Such  persons 
' overflow '  with  kindness  and  are  delighted  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  it.  This  implies  that  the  emotional  reaction 
has  become  so  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  the  individual  that  a 
need  is  felt  of  reacting  in  that  way.  While  the  opposite  dis- 
position is  possible,  it  rarely  develops,  and  can  never  thrive  to 
the  same  extent.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  Ill-feeling, 
though  useful  and  necessary  on  certain  occasions,  is  manifestly 
detrimental  to  the  individual  if  it  is  habitual  and  spontaneous. 
It  is  a  species  of  surgical  remedy,  and  is  misplaced  and  injuri- 
ous unless  there  is  a  special  call  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  kindly  temperament  is  Usually  advantageous  to  its  pos- 
sessor, since  kindness  begets  kindness,  or  at  all  events  tends 
to  disarm  hostility.  Further,  though  ill-feeling  may  at  times 
be  distinctly  pleasurable,  it  presupposes  discord,  and  is  thus 
on  the  whole  attended  with  unpleasantness.  Kindly  feeling,  on 
the  contrary,  implies  harmony,  and  is  in  consequence  primarily 
pleasurable.  This  is  so  true  that  good  nature  and  selfishness 
may  be  associated,  the  former  being  a  part  of  the  latter. 
Indeed,  the  forces  which  work  against  ill-feeling  and  in  favor 
of  its  opposite  are  so  strong  that  the  kindly  disposition  is  not 
merely  an  occasional  individual  temperament,  but,  in  a  modified 
form,  has  come  to  be  a  race  characteristic.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  our  fellow  beings  until  by  their 
actions  they  declare  themselves  to  be  hostile  or  noxious.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  an  individual  may  temporarily  or 
even  permanently  adopt  the  other  attitude,  and  it  is  evident 
that  one  who  is  wrapped  up  in  self  will  rarely  manifest  this 
spontaneous  good-feeling,  but  the  limitations  and  exceptions 
which  must  be  made  do  not  invalidate  the  general  rule.  Indeed, 
the  truth  of  the  latter  must  be  assumed  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  many  facts  that  would  otherwise  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible. No  human  being  is  an  atom  so  impenetrable  that 
he  is  incapable  of  compassion  for  those  who  are  in  distress. 
Even  the  most  selfish  mortal  may  be  pained  by  a  great  calamity 
which  affects  others,  and  roused  to  indignation  on  account  of 
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injustice  that  does  not  in  the  remotest  degree  concern  himself. 
But  the  good  or  ill  which  befalls  others  gives  rise  to  sympa- 
thetic pleasure,  pain,  or  emotion,  only  if  we  feel  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  them,  for  kindly  feeling  expands  the  self  and  in 
proportion  to  its  intensity  makes  us  identify  our  interests  with 
those  of  others.  Similarly,  pity  is  inexplicable  unless  we  assume 
a  general  attitude  of  good-will.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible 
to  understand  why  mere  need  or  distress  should  call  forth  a 
special  degree  of  kindly  feeling. 

The  actions  and  tendencies  which  are  conditioned  by  this 
emotion  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  which 
spring  from  the  pleasure  which  so  frequently  accompanies  it. 
The  desire  for  intercourse  with  the  object  which  is  involved  in 
liking  and  affection,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
object  is  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  emotion  as  such  prompts 
to  activity  on  behalf  of  the  individual  who  inspires  it.  Even 
if  it  is  too  weak  to  produce  any  positive  result,  it  yet  has  a  nega- 
tive influence  which  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  object. 

The  different  instances  of  this  emotion  may  now  be  briefly 
discussed.  Liking  is  a  moderate  degree  of  kindly  feeling 
associated  with  pleasure.  As  a  conscious  fact  it  is  distin- 
guished from  spontaneous  good-feeling  by  the  relative  strength 
of  its  hedonic  concomitant.  Gratitude  is  the  kindly  feeling 
towards  one  who  has  of  his  own  accord  done  something  for  the 
individual's  advantage  which  could  not  be  demanded  as  a  right. 
The  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  disinterested  kindness  has 
been  offered  unites  with  the  emotional  element  to  give  charac- 
ter to  the  total  state,  and  at  times  there  is  in  addition  a  feel- 
ing which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  humility.  Pity  may  be 
analyzed  into  sympathetic  sorrow  or  sadness  and  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  individual  in  distress.1  The  relative  prominence 
of  the  two  factors  varies  with  circumstances.  Affection  is  the 
counterpart  of  hate.  The  brevity  of  our  discussion  prevents 
us  from  enumerating  in  detail  the  special  circumstances  under 
which  affection  may  originate,  but  some  of  them  have  already 
been  indicated.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  specific 

1  Cf.  Descartes,  (Euvres,  Cousin's  ed.,  iv,  p.  191. 
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differences  in  conditions  do  not  alter  the  emotional  element  as 
such,  though  they  affect  the  character  of  the  concomitants  with 
which  the  emotion  is  at  different  times  associated. 

4.  Disgust,  aversion,  abhorrence,  detestation,  horror,  are  all 
emotions  of  repugnance.  They  are  feelings  in  reference  to 
some  object  which  is  regarded  as  repulsive,  and  give  rise 
to  actions  of  withdrawal  or  avoidance.  The  object  is  not 
an  event,  but  an  agent  considered  merely  as  repulsive,  and  not 
as  a  source  of  events  affecting  ourselves.  The  events  which 
are  due  to  the  object,  qud  repulsive,  tend  to  cause  anger 
or  fear,  and  when  we  think  of  the  agent  as  the  cause  of  such 
events,  ill-feeling  tends  to  appear.  The  latter  statement  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  remark  that  this  tendency  will  not 
be  realized  if  the  repugnance  is  strong,  for  ill-feeling  and 
repugnance  are  in  a  measure  antagonistic.  This  only  means, 
however,  that  when  the  repulsive  agent  as  such  is  cognized  as 
the  source  of  events  affecting  ourselves,  the  repugnance  may  be 
so  strong  that  it  inhibits  the  ill-feeling  which  would  otherwise 
exist.  The  relation  between  ill-feeling  and  repugnance  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  exists  between  anger  and  fear. 
Both  anger  and  ill-feeling  rouse  activity  against  something, 
while  repugnance  and  fear  lead  to  actions  of  withdrawal.  The 
emotions  which  refer  to  an  event  seem  to  have  their  paral- 
lels among  the  emotions  directed  towards  an  agent.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  repugnance  is  distinct  from 
mere  dissatisfaction.  The  former  is  differentiated  from  the 
latter  by  its  character  as  a  conscious  state,  as  well  as  by  the 
nature  of  its  conditions  and  results.  The  contrast  between 
the  behavior  which  is  characteristic  of  each  is  specially  marked. 

Disgust  is  repugnance  for  the  physically  repulsive,  and  is 
therefore  accompanied  by  actual  or  reproduced  organic  sensa- 
tions. In  moral  disgust  these  sensations  are  suggested  by 
analogy.  Aversion,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  not  merely  the 
practical  attitude  of  repugnance,  but  a  feeling-attitude  of  a 
certain  intensity.  Detestation 1  is  repugnance  accompanied  by 

1  Though  the  term  properly  implies  repugnance,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
intense  ill-feeling. 
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intermittent  ill-feeling.  Abhorrence  is  merely  intense  repug- 
nance. Horror  arises  when  the  object  is  repulsive  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  It  involves  general  organic  and  mental 
disturbance,  and  thus  resembles  terror.  The  similarity  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  the  emotional  element 
as  such  is  overshadowed  by  its  concomitants.  There  is  also  a 
resemblance  between  the  modes  of  behavior  characteristic  of 
fear  and  repugnance.  Moreover,  since  horror  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  the  feeling  of  powerlessness,  it  may  at  times  involve  an 
element  of  fear. 

5.  Admiration  and  scorn  are  the  peculiar  emotional  reactions 
which  are  conditioned  by  the  recognition  of  worth  and  unworthi- 
ness  respectively.  They  thus  refer  to  some  object  which  is 
considered  as  in  some  sense  a  real  source  of  events  and  not  as 
a  mere  medium  of  transmission;  for  that  which  simply  transmits 
what  it  receives  from  without  may  have  positive  or  negative 
value,  but  cannot  be  described  as  worthy  or  unworthy.  Scorn 
and  admiration  are  true  aesthetic  emotions,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  absolutely  no  connection  with  practical  considerations.  All 
emotions  give  rise  to  activity  that  may  be  called  disinterested, 
but  these  are  disinterested  in  their  origin.  We  admire  or  scorn 
an  object,  not  on  account  of  its  actual  or  possible  effects,  but 
because  it  is  what  it  is.  That  the  practical  relations  of  the 
object  are  perfectly  irrelevant,  can  be  easily  proved.  We  may 
admire  a  friend  who  benefits  us,  or  an  opponent  who  brings  our 
hopes  to  grief;  and  we  may  scorn  a  rival  for  his  incapacity  even 
if  this  has  rendered  our  own  success  possible.  The  modes 
of  behavior  which  are  peculiar  to  these  emotions  exhibit  the 
same  dissociation  from  the  practical.  Scorn  prompts  to  disre- 
spectful treatment  of  the  object,  and  the  opposite  holds  true  of 
admiration. 

Scorn  is  frequently  accompanied  by  anger  and  almost  jnva- 
riably  by  pride.1  The  connection  between  scorn  and  pride  is 
so  natural  that  it  tends  to  obscure  the  true  nature  of  the 
former.  Contempt  implies  that  the  unworthy  object  is  ineffect- 
ive from  lack  of  power,  and  accordingly  originates  a  form  of 

1  Hume,  Treatise^  Selby-Bigge  ed.,  p.  390. 
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conduct  which  is  specifically  distinct  from  that  of  scorn, 
though  generically  the  same.  It  is  naturally  cooler  and  calmer 
than  ordinary  scorn,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  associated  with  anger 
or  pride.  Disdain  is  simply  a  haughty  mode  of  behavior  with 
a  modified  scorn  in  the  background.  Scorn,  disdain,  and  con- 
tempt, as  commonly  understood,  are  complex  states,  and  as  such 
are  distinguishable  from  one  another.  When  they  are  analyzed, 
however,  they  are  found  to  contain  the  same  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  the  unworthy.  The  term  '  scorn  '  seems  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  designation  for  this  emotional  element. 

Admiration  may  contain  humility,  though  the  relation  between 
the  two  is  not  so  intimate  as  that  which  exists  between  scorn 
and  pride.  It  has  usually  an  appreciable  hedonic  coloring,  for 
it  is  rarely  violent,  and  the  aesthetic  pleasure  which  it  involves 
can  therefore  come  to  consciousness.  The  most  frequent  con- 
comitant of  this  emotion  is  wonder,  since  admiration  is  most 
readily  excited  by  an  object  which  exhibits  worth  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  thus  frequently  refers  to  something  which 
we.  do  not  fully  understand.  Indeed,  the  term  sometimes 
signifies  wonder  and  pleasure,  or  wonder,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
faction. This  is  true  of  the  so-called  '  admiration '  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  inanimate,  unless  there  is  an  implied  reference 
to  the  worth  of  some  agent.  The  real  emotion  of  worth,  how- 
ever, must  be  sharply  differentiated  from  wonder  and  satisfac- 
tion. Admiration  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  wonder, 
nor  is  the  latter  always  associated  with  the  former.  Wonder 
may  be  aroused  by  extraordinary  unworthiness  as  well  as  by 
striking  worth,  and  is  in  consequence  not  always  so  complimen- 
tary as  admiration.  In  the  case  of  satisfaction,  also,  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  less  clear.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  thing  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  us;  we  admire  an  object  solely  because 
it  is  what  it  is.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  'to  admire'  and  'to  be 
satisfied  with '  are  entirely  different  mental  states. 

6.  Pride  is  usually  taken  to  mean  a  permanent  disposition, 
and  as  such  does  not  concern  us  here.  As  a  momentary  state 
it  may  contain  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction  dependent  on  the 
sense  of  personal  importance  or  worth.  Habitual  satisfaction 
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with  self  is  called  '  conceit.'  While  a  high  estimate  of  self 
may  be  dynamic,  conceit  is  always  static,  since  satisfaction 
inhibits  all  activity  in  reference  to  its  object.  Self-com- 
placency is  "  a  positive  enjoyment  in  dwelling  upon  our  own 
merits  and  belongings."  l  It  is  essentially  hedonic,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  self-satisfaction.  Vanity  is  delight  in, 
and  desire  for,  the  approbation  of  others.  Humility  is  a,  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority  or  relative  unimportance,  along  with 
acquiescence  in  this  state  of  affairs.  It  therefore  excludes 
self-dissatisfaction,  and  is  not  markedly  unpleasant.  Shame 
proper  is  primarily  hedonic  ;  it  is  the  peculiarly  disagreeable 
consciousness  of  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellows  or  of 
an  ideal  spectator.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  embarrassment 
and  confusion,  i.e.,  by  discoordination  and  general  disturbance. 
It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  self-feelings,  though 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  emotion,  do  not  constitute  any 
specific  feeling-attitude.  This  seems  inevitable  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  self  must  take  its  place  as  one  object  among  others 
before  we  can  have  any  feeling  in  regard  to  it. 

7.  The  intellectual  feelings  which  require  most  careful 
treatment  are  surprise,  astonishment,  and  wonder.  Surprise  is 
conditioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  unexpected,  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  the  mere  feeling  of  novelty.  The  unlooked-for  oc- 
currence causes  an  abrupt  stoppage  in  the  intellectual  activity 
going  on  at  the  moment  ;  and,  since  it  is  not  merely  new  but 
contrary  to  expectation,  it  also  produces  a  more  or  less  violent 
disturbance  of  previous  adjustments.  The  sense  of  shock  is, 
therefore,  the  characteristic  element  in  surprise.  Another  con- 
stituent is  the  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  unexpected  has 
happened,  and  at  times  an  element  of  bewilderment  may  also  be 
present.  Astonishment  is  excited,  not  by  the  unexpected  as  such, 
but  by  the  utterly  unaccountable.  Astonishment  may  follow  sur- 
prise, for  the  unexpected  may  turn  out  to  be,  for  the  time  at  least, 
absolutely  unaccountable.  The  former,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  previous  expectation;  hence  it  is  not 
always  preceded  by  the  shock  of  surprise,  and  may  develop 

1  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  206. 
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gradually.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  feel  that  some- 
thing is  totally  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  in  which  the 
recalcitrant  element  so  dominates  consciousness  that  we  do  not 
make  any  effort  to  render  it  intelligible.  Wonder  arises  on  the 
presentation  of  something  that  we  do  not  fully  understand,  but 
which  does  not  seem  in  itself  unaccountable  or  unintelligible. 
The  object  is  partly  or  vaguely  understood,  or,  at  all  events, 
is  felt  to  have  intelligible  relations  to  what  we  already  know. 
Hence  the  characteristic  feature  of  wonder  is  a  vague  groping, 
more  imaginative  than  ratiocinative ;  and  behind  this  dim 
questioning  stands  as  a  background  the  consciousness  of  the 
present  obscurity  of  the  object.  Wonder  is  closely  allied  to 
curiosity  and  yet  distinguishable  from  it.  The  sense  of  present 
ignorance  is  implicit  in  curiosity  rather  than  explicit,  while  in 
wonder  it  influences  the  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  indolent 
imaginative  conjectures  take  the  place  of  active  and  definite 
inquiries.  In  short,  curiosity  is  the  desire  to  know  definitely, 
while  wonder  is  an  abiding  sense  of  present  ignorance  united 
with  vague  imaginative  questioning.  Wonder  thus  remains 
in  the  region  of  the  dim  and  mysterious,  and,  while  it  may 
give  place  to  active  curiosity,  the  transition  is  often  prevented 
by  indolence  or  by  the  charm  which  vagueness  and  shadow 
sometimes  possess.  The  relation  between  wonder  and  admi- 
ration has  already  been  indicated.  It  is  manifest  that  surprise, 
astonishment,  wonder,  and  curiosity  are  not  feelings  in  reference 
to  an  object.  Curiosity  is  merely  intellectual  desire,  and  wonder 
is  primarily  intellectual.  The  chief  elements  in  surprise  and 
astonishment  are  disturbance  and  inhibition,  and  the  other 
factors  are  intellectual.  These  states  may  be  succeeded  or 
accompanied  by  emotion,  but  in  themselves  are  not  emotional. 
The  other  so-called  *  intellectual  emotions,'  such  as  the  pain  of 
contradiction  and  the  pleasure  of  discovering  identity  in  differ- 
ence, are  purely  hedonic,  and  need  not  be  discussed. 

The  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  feelings  may  be  briefly 
dismissed.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that  there  is  no  special 
aesthetic  emotion.  A  beautiful  object  excites  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  directly,  and  by  its  associations  gives  rise  to  other 
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hedonic  and  emotional  states.  The  direct  factor  in  the  feeling 
of  beauty  evidently  does  not  involve  any  peculiar  feeling-attitude 
towards  the  beautiful  object;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
same  holds  true  of  the  indirect  element.  The  feeling  of  the  sub- 
lime may  be  analyzed  into  pleasure-pain  and  awe.  The  latter 
is  simply  the  impression  produced  by  an  agent  of  overwhelm- 
ing power.  It  is  not  a  feeling  in  reference  to  an  object,  but 
a  way  in  which  we  are  affected.  The  feeling  of  the  ludicrous 
is  purely  hedonic.  In  the  case  of  the  moral  feelings  the  absence 
of  any  special  moral  emotion  is  still  more  marked.  The  moral 
emotions  are  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  emotions  arising 
under  specified  circumstances.  The  religious  sentiment  is  ob- 
viously a  complex,  the  constituent  elements  of  which  differ  with 
the  individual  and  with  circumstances.  It  may  include  joy, 
fear,  affection,  admiration  in  its  highest  form,  humility,  and 
awe.  At  the  present  stage  of  development  the  most  dis- 
tinctively religious  feeling  is  probably  reverence,  and  this  may 
be  analyzed  into  affection  and  humility. 

The  primary  emotions,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  following  : 
satisfaction,  dissatisfaction;  anger;  fear;  ill-feeling,  kindly  feel- 
ing; repugnance;  scorn,  admiration.  Each  of  these  emotions 
is  qualitatively  distinct  from  the  others,  arises  under  special  con- 
ditions, and  has  a  characteristic  function.  DAVID  IRONS 


DISCUSSION. 

THOUGHT    AND    IMAGERY. 

IN  his  admirable  treatise  on  Analytic  Psychology,  the  distinguished 
editor  of  Mind  has  advocated  a  theory,  touching  the  relation  of 
thought  and  imagery,  to  which  I  have  already  taken  exception  in  a 
previous  issue  of  this  REVIEW.1  I  know  well  how  easy  it  is  to  misin- 
terpret an  author  concerning  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  I  shall  on 
that  account  be  the  more  ready  to  adopt,  so  far  as  possible,  Mr. 
Stout's  own  courteous  avoidance  of  mere  polemic,  while  traversing 
briefly  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  doctrine  at  stake,  />.,  the  doctrine 
that  we  have  imageless  thoughts. 

The  following  sentences  contain  Mr.  Stout's  most  striking  state- 
ment of  his  position.  "...  An  imageless  thought  is  no  absurdity, 
however  opposed  such  a  conception  may  be  to  the  hardened  preju- 
dice of  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  conscious- 
ness as  a  kind  of  picture  gallery,  or  as  a  magic  lantern  in  which  the 
slides  displace  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  There  is  no  absurdity 
in  supposing  a  mode  of  presentational  consciousness  which  is  not 
composed  of  visual,  auditory,  tactual,  and  other  experiences  derived 
from  and  in  some  degree  resembling  in  quality  the  sensations  of  the 
special  senses  ;  and  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  such  modes  of 
consciousness  to  possess  a  representative  value  or  significance  for 
thought,  analogous  in  some  degree  to  that  which  attaches  to  images, 
just  as  revived  images  may  have  a  representative  value  in  some 
degree  comparable  to  that  of  sense-perceptions,  in  spite  of  very  great 
differences  in  respect  of  distinctness,  vividness,  and  quality." ' 
These  words  occur  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical process  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  a  word,  it  being 
asserted  that  such  apprehension  is  clearly  cognitive  in  nature  and  is 
with  equal  certainty  unaccompanied  in  many  instances  by  imagery. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  issue  involved  does  not  in  any  way  hinge 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  cognitive  aspect  of  conscious- 
ness ever  becomes  zero,  so  that  affective  or  conative  aspects  alone 
remain  in  evidence.  The  very  essence  of  Mr.  Stout's  contention 
rests  upon  the  cognitive  and  rational  characteristics  of  his  image- 
less  thought,  and  we  are  accordingly  left  with  the  task  of  weighing  the 
evidence  for  a  presentational  form  of  consciousness  entirely  divorced 
from  imagery. 

1  Vol.  vi,  pp.  534  f.  2  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  i,  pp.  85  ff. 
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Now,  if  we  examine  the  processes  characterizing  the  perception  of 
a  spoken  or  written  word,  we  find  psychologists  practically  agreed 
that  the  sense-impression  in  such  a  case  is  accompanied  by  "...  an 
escort  of  revived  sensations,  the  whole  aggregate  of  actual  and 
revived  sensations  being  solidified  or  « integrated '  into  the  form  of  a 
percept.  .  .  ."  l  At  this  rate,  then,  any  complete  act  of  perception 
depends  on  the  revivability  of  old  imagery.  I  cannot  convince  my- 
self just  how  far  Mr.  Stout  accedes  to  this  doctrine,  but,  whatever  his 
view,  it  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  which  most  enlists  his  interest 
at  this  point.  Even  granting  that  in  the  sense  just  indicated  imagery 
is  really  involved  in  the  specific  act  of  perception  or  apprehension,  it 
still  remains  true  that  the  plain  man  never  thinks  for  an  instant  of 
referring  his  immediate  perception  of  a  word  to  any  such  revived 
imagery.  The  word  seen  or  heard  is  for  him  a  purely  objective  thing, 
and  has,  as  immediately  felt,  no  reference  whatever  to  the  past.  Any 
imagery  that  may  be  present,  is  clearly  of  the  implicit  type.  When, 
however,  it  comes  to  the  question  of  an  explicit  and  definite  under- 
standing of  a  word,  then  one  finds  that,  whereas,  if  pressed  to  define 
what  a  word  means,  various  images,  auditory,  visual,  motor,  and  what 
not,  may  be  discerned  crowding  in  on  the  mind,  it  is  none  the  less 
patent  that,  when  the  same  word  is  heard  or  seen  in  connection  with 
other  words  in  a  sentence,  in  a  majority  of  instances  no  such  definite 
imagery  appears  to  attach  to  it,  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  often  totally  irrele- 
vant. Despite  this  asserted  lack  of  imagery,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
irrelevant,  sporadic  imagery,  the  word  is  nevertheless  understood, 
whereupon  it  is  concluded  that  for  certain  cognitive  processes,  at  least, 
imagery  is  a  needless  luxury.  This  conclusion  appears  to  me  to 
overlook  certain  essential  facts  and  to  misinterpret  others.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  processes  which  introspection  reveals  in  my  own 
case  —  and  I  have  reason  to  think  my  experience  is  common  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  —  will  at  least  reveal  the  inadequacy  and 
incompleteness  of  such  an  account. 

When  listening  to  a  speaker,  as  well  as  when  engaged  in  reading 
myself,  observation  discloses  as  the  content  of  my  consciousness  a 
series  of  cognitive  states  closely  resembling  those  which  Professor 
James  has  so  tellingly  denominated  'substantive'  and  *  transitive.' 
In  just  the  same  way  in  which  it  has  so  clearly  been  shown  that  the 
perception  of  a  single  word  does  not  necessitate  the  separate  percep- 
tion of  each  of  the  constituent  letters,  does  the  apprehension  of  a 
clause  or  sentence  come  more  or  less  as  a  whole  with  a  background 

1  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  1 53. 
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of  imagery,  which  belongs  not  to  the  understanding  of  any  single 
word  in  isolation  from  the  others,  but,  rather,  to  the  understanding  of 
the  sentence  as  a  whole.  The  imagery  involved  when  the  word  is 
experienced  apart  from  other  words,  is  often  quite  different  from  that 
characterizing  it  as  a  member  of  a  sentence,  if,  indeed,  it  chances  in 
the  latter  case  to  have  any  imagery  attaching  predominantly  to  it, 
in  distinction  from  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Only  logically,  if 
at  all,  can  the  word  be  referred  to  as  the  same  word  under  such 
diverse  conditions  as  these.  Psychologically,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  word.  When  the  process  is  that  of 
apprehending  a  sentence,  I  find  in  my  own  case  the  imagery  involved 
is  frequently  constituted  by  a  matrix  of  vague,  shifting,  auditory 
word  images,  in  which  some  significant  word  is  likely  to  be  most 
prominent,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  tingling  sense  of  irradiat- 
ing meaning,  which,  if  the  sentence  comes  to  a  full  stop,  is  likely  to 
work  itself  out  in  associated  images  of  a  fairly  definite  type.  Into 
this  vague  matrix  of  auditory,  or  sometimes  visual,  imagery,  an  image 
apparently  suggested  by  some  individual  word  in  the  sentence,  as 
distinct  from  the  suggestion  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  will  occa- 
sionally inject  itself,  and  such  imagery  is  perhaps  more  often  than 
not  irrelevant,  as  Mr.  Stout  says.  But  it  is  precisely  these  images 
attaching  to  individual  words  which  we  ought  not  to  look  for,  when 
seeking  the  imagery  functionally  involved  in  apprehending  phrases 
or  sentences.  I  find,  accordingly,  that  waxing  and  waning  imagery 
of  the  kind  described,  interpretative  or  symbolic  of  the  sentences, 
constitutes  the  relatively  substantive  or  static  states  of  mind,  while 
the  transitive  states  appear  to  consist  in  a  complex  of  sensations  of 
delicately  adjusted  strains  and  tensions  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
neck,  and  face.  The  dim  perceptions  of  these  peripheral  conditions 
apparently  furnish  almost  the  whole  cognitive  content  of  conscious- 
ness during  the  subsidence  of  one  group  of  imagery  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  next.  I  need  hardly  add  that  these  periods  of  relative 
prominence  of  peripheral  conditions  are  marked  by  a  distinctively 
anticipatory  attitude,  which  enables  them  to  blend  with  the  subse- 
quent imagery  without  any  sense  of  irrelevancy.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this 
fixating  of  attention  preliminary  to  the  appearance  of  the  significant 
imagery,  which  constitutes  the  intrinsic  function  of  these  transitive 
states.  At  this  point  least  of  all,  however,  could  the  conscious  con- 
ditions be  spoken  of  as  presentational  states  underived  from  the 
sensations  of  the  special  senses. 

In  the  case  of  apprehending  language,  whether  through  the  eye  or 
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the  ear,  one  obvious  reason  that  we  do  not  detect  the  images  readily, 
is  because  those  most  frequently  employed  in  such  connections  are 
the  word  images  themselves.  If  the  sentence  supplies  one  or  two 
words  capable  of  serving  in  apprehension  as  symbolic  of  the  sen- 
tence, then,  because  the  words  are  actually  present  in  a  perceptual 
act,  or,  at  all  events,  were  present  an  instant  before,  the  difficulty  of 
recognizing  the  presence  of  the  word  as  a  real,  independent  image, 
and  not  a  mere  percept,  is  immensely  enhanced.  As  a  test  of  this, 
we  may  notice  that  the  instant  we  stop  reading  and  begin  to  reflect 
upon  what  we  have  read,  we  are  beset  by  a  cloud  of  images  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  very  function 
of  the  word,  which  brings  it  about  that  as  an  independent  thing  it 
possesses  a  most  numerous  body  of  associates,  each  of  which  in  its 
tendency  to  redintegration  is  likely  to  inhibit  others,  so  that  a  rela- 
tively static  condition  may  be  induced  in  which  we  are  left  for  an 
instant  with  the  bare  word  itself.  In  those  cases  where  we  hang 
upon  the  dying  sound  of  the  word  or  its  fading  visual  character- 
istics, without  clear-cut  imagery  dissevered  from  the  perceptual 
process  itself,  there  is  often  present,  as  a  highly  important  accom- 
paniment, a  definite  (quasi-affective)  attitude  of  familiarity  with  the 
word,  and  a  feeling  of  placid  conviction  that  at  any  moment  the 
explicit  associates  which  give  it  meaning  could,  if  necessary,  be  sum- 
moned before  us.  Meanwhile  we  have  certainly  not  been  confronted 
by  a  presentational  form  of  consciousness  underived  from  the  senses. 
In  my  own  case,  at  least,  such  conditions  approximate  the  transitive 
states  already  described.  Nor  am  I,  in  my  statement  of  what  I  find 
introspectively  to  be  true  of  myself,  denying  the  force  which  belongs 
in  some  instances  to  Hobbes'  contention  (cited  with  disapproval  by 
Mr.  Stout)  that  much  of  our  use  of  language  is  essentially  automatic, 
and  as  such  involves  only  the  dimmest  and  most  evanescent  imagery. 
At  all  events,  I  can  discover  no  reason  why  this  group  of  activities 
employed  in  connection  with  language,  should  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  tendency  toward  automatic  habits.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a  rigid  automatism  could  ever  supervene,  so  long  as  the  func- 
tion of  language  remains  what  it  is  at  present.  Only  let  it  not  be 
overlooked  that,  just  in  the  degree  in  which  unconscious  automatic 
processes  interpolate  themselves  in  the  stream  of  our  consciousness, 
do  we  lose  all  right  to  speak  of  thought  at  all  in  the  proper  sense, 
and  a  fortiori  of  presentational  forms  of  thought. 

Turning  to  the  more  complex  stages  of  cognitive  process,  we  again 
meet  with  various  forms  of  imagery.     Inasmuch  as  judgment  and 
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reasoning  are  by  common  consent  concerned  with  the  manipulation 
and  development  of  concepts,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  an 
examination  of  conception  as  representative  of  the  higher  cognitive 
activities.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Stout  distrusts  the  indispensability  of  the 
image,  for  he  says:  "On  the  other  hand,  the  conceptual  synthesis 
itself,  is  relatively  independent  of  the  image,  which  may  either  be 
extremely  vague  or  wholly  absent."1  Speaking  once  more  for 
myself,  I  find  my  concepts,  as  concrete  psychological  events  occur- 
ring at  certain  definite  times,  constituted  by  images  clear  or  vague  as 
the  case  may  be.  Occasionally  they  are  blended  with  processes 
involving  perception  of  peripheral  conditions,  as  described  in  connec- 
tion with  transitive  states.  They  often  shift,  and  are  by  no  means 
the  same  at  different  times.  Indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  that  they 
should  be,  representing  as  they  do  simply  a  medium  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  function,  /.<?.,  the  function  of  meaning  a  definite 
thing.  Thus  the  image  which  serves  me  in  using  the  concept  *  jus- 
tice '  is  sometimes  a  visual  image  of  a  statue  of  justice  and  sometimes 
simply  the  auditory  word  image. 

It  happens  that  I  have  for  some  little  time  been  gathering  statistics 
on  the  imagery  of  concepts.  Provisional  as  my  present  material  is,  I 
find  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  persons  examined  able 
to  discover  images  underlying  their  concepts.  The  few  remaining 
cases  I  have  thought  fairly  attributable  to  one  of  two  causes,  either 
poorly  trained  introspective  powers,  or  failure  to  recognize  the  psy- 
chological content  as  a  concept  because  imbedded  in  a  quasi-percep- 
tual state.  An  illustration  will  make  this  last  point  clearer.  I  know 
a  person  whose  imagery  is  largely  motor,  for  whom  the  concept  'equa- 
tion/ as  a  concrete  entity  existing  at  a  given  moment  of  time  and 
apart  from  its  function  as  meaning  a  certain  experience,  is  largely 
made  up  of  sensations  of  muscular  strains  by  means  of  which  a  form 
of  stable  equilibrium  is  temporarily  established,  not  wholly  unfit  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  balance  of  the  equation.  If  such  an  account 
seems  fantastic  and  unreal,  one  has  only  to  recall  the  complicated 
number-forms  by  means  of  which  many  persons  accomplish  their  nu- 
merical computations,  to  realize  how  utterly  disparate  function  and 
content  may  be.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  our  illustration,  where 
introspection  may  long  look  in  vain  for  pure  imagery  divorced  from 
immediately  present  sensuous  elements,  there  is  still  nothing  that  can 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  or  terminology  be  spoken  of  as  a  presen- 
tational form  of  consciousness  underived  from  the  senses. 
1  Analytic  Psychology,  vol.  ii,  p.  210. 
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In  working  out  a  troublesome  problem,  it  is  often  the  periods  rep- 
resenting the  transition  states  with  their  content  of  sensations  of 
adjustment  that  are  most  intense.  But  this  simply  means  that  the 
interstices  of  thought,  as  representative,  are  filled  in  by  processes 
involving  mere  awareness  of  bodily  conditions.  The  actual  advance 
is  always  marked  by  a  resolution  of  these  strains  and  inhibitions 
characterizing  the  bodily  attitude  in  an  image  or  group  of  images 
temporarily  satisfactory. 

To  bring  our  considerations  together,  it  appears,  then,  that  even 
m  the  case  upon  which  Mr.  Stout  seems  most  willing  to  rest  his  doc- 
trine and  the  one  which  led  to  Burke's  famous  passage  upon  the 
matter,  we  shall  (i)  find  imagery,  if  we  look  in  the  right  place.  This 
imagery  will  be  of  an  independent  type,  and  not  merely  such  as 
enters  into  the  solidified  percept,  but  such  as  must  be  sought  in  con- 
nection with  the  apprehension  of  the  perceptual  units,  be  they  words, 
phrases,  or  sentences.  If  we  look  to  the  isolated,  individual  words 
in  the  sentence,  we  shall  probably  meet  with  irrelevant  imagery  or 
else  find  nothing  at  all.  The  introspective  process  will  be  baffled. 
(2)  The  fact  that  so  much  of  the  imagery  involved  in  the  case  under 
consideration  is  itself  word  imagery,  which  is  swamped  in  the  mere 
perceptual  process  of  seeing  or  hearing,  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  it  introspectively.  This  difficulty  is  augmented  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  multitudinous  associates  of  any  one  word  to  inhibit 
each  other,  and  so  leave  only  the  dim  image  of  the  word  itself,  plus 
the  feeling  of  familiarity  with  it.  (3)  Our  positive  ground  for 
assuming  the  presence  of  the  image  is  twofold  :  first,  the  very 
origin  of  cognitive  consciousness  through  the  action  of  the  senses ; 
second,  the  fact  that  accurate  introspection  always  reveals  the  image 
explicit  or  implicit.  (4)  In  so  far  as  an  image  is  simply  a  symbol  of 
certain  experiences,  great  dimness  in  it  is  still  compatible  with  its 
correct  use  within  limits.  One  of  the  simplest  of  such  cases  is 
realized  in  mere  apprehension  or  recognition,  which,  as  experience 
develops,  may  readily  tend  under  certain  limiting  conditions  toward 
automatism.  (5)  We  can  attribute  no  intelligible  origin  to  a  form  of 
presentation  underived  from  the  senses,  nor  does  it  appear  how  an 
individual  who  might  by  chance  be  fitted  out  with  only  such  presen- 
tational material  as  is  afforded  by  the  senses,  could  ever  get  a  glim- 
mering of  what  the  former  is  like.  A  Kantian  noumenon  turning  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  well-behaved  lot  of  phenomena  could  not  be  a 
greater  anomaly,  nor  more  out  of  place.  JAMES  RoWLAND  ANGELL. 
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Possibly  because  the  issues  at  stake  are  more  momentous,  few 
philosophical  critics  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  as  generous 
as  the  great  composer  who,  when  reviewing  the  work  of  a  colleague 
much  his  junior,  began  with  the  words :  "  Hats  off,  gentlemen,  a 
genius !  "  Yet  there  are  occasions,  even  in  philosophy,  when  simi- 
lar generosity  may  be  by  no  means  out  of  place  ;  when,  for  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  present  work,  pne  can  fittingly  open  with  the 
phrase  :  "  Hats  off,  gentlemen,  a  pioneer  !  "  As  in  his  Elements  of 
Physiological  Psychology ',  his  Introduction  to  Philosophy \  and  his  Out- 
lines of  Physiological  Psychology,  so  in  his  latest  work  Professor  Ladd 
keeps  to  his  role  of  opening  out  new  fields  in  a  manner  which  may 
well  put  younger  —  and,  as  I  fear  they  sometimes  deem  themselves, 
more  modern  —  men  to  shame.  In  these  circumstances  one  can 
sympathize  with  the  author's  prefatory  statement,  and  be  prepared  to 
permit  deductions,  if  not  in  the  interests  of  a  man,  then  in  those  of 
the  subject  and  its  progress.  "  I  should  probably  have  found  my 
self-imposed  task  somewhat  less  troublesome  if  I  had  more  prede- 
cessors among  modern  writers  on  philosophy  in  English.  But,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  are  none  from  whom  any  help  is  to  be  derived. 
In  Germany  a  considerable  number  of  books,  with  the  title  Erkennt- 
nisslehre,  or  some  similar  title,  have  recently  appeared;  and  German 
works  on  logic  and  systematic  philosophy  have  generally  the  merit 
of  dealing  in  a  more  thorough  way  with  the  epistemological  problem, 
whenever  they  touch  its  sensitive  points,  than  is  customary  in  Eng- 
land or  this  country.  Now  and  then  a  French  writer,  too,  has 
afforded  a  hint  or  suggestion  of  which  I  have  availed  myself.  So 
far  as  these  helps  have  been  consciously  received,  they  have  been 
acknowledged  in  the  few  references  of  the  text.  But  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  ask  that  this  book  should  be  regarded  as,  much  more  exclu- 
sively than  often  occurs,  the  outcome  of  its  author's  own  reflections 
over  the  difficult  questions  it  essays  to  answer.  It  asks  and  should 
receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  pioneer  work  "  (vii,  viii).  No  doubt 
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a  carping  critic  might  easily  reply  that  since  Locke,  nay,  since  Plato, 
epistemological  problems  have  been  under  discussion ;  yet  systematic, 
and  so  far  isolated,  treatment  dates  from  Kant,  and  is  still  sadly  to 
seek  in  English. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  many  of  the  defects  incident  to  the 
discussion  may  be  discounted.  And  there  are  two  other  reasons 
which,  as  any  careful  reader  of  the  book  must  admit,  back  Professor 
Ladd's  contention.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  everywhere  hampered 
by  the  enormous  additions  to  our  knowledge  made  by  the  positive 
sciences  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
undigested  condition  in  which  the  results,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
presuppositions,  still  remain.  Secondly,  changes  in  the  philosophi- 
cal field  itself  witnessed  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  career  often  — 
and  sometimes  when  he  is  unconscious  of  it  —  restrict  his  freedom. 
The  movement  "back  to  Kant"  that  succeeded  the  Hegelian  domi- 
nation has  not  yet  lost  its  momentum.  True,  the  force  is  not  now 
what  it  once  was,  and  Professor  Ladd  seems  to  be  dominated  at  one 
time  by  the  reaction,  at  another  by  the  tendency  at  present  in  prog- 
ress to  move  in  other  directions.  In  connection  with  this  he  appears 
to  be  swayed  by  Lotze,  and  especially  by  some  of  his  weaker  posi- 
tions, to  an  extent  which  many  would  now  deplore.  To  this  last 
influence  mainly  I  trace  some  pronouncements  which  I  find  myself 
wholly  unable  to  interpret,  statements  to  which,  from  an  epistemo- 
logical point  of  view,  no  meaning  can  be  attached,  as  I  think.  For 
example,  if  epistemology  be  in  any  sense  effective,  how  can  "  Tran- 
scendent entities  and  principles  "  be  "  made  use  of  in  the  interests 
of  explaining  experience  in  general "  ?  (256)  To  the  three  causes 
just  mentioned,  taken  in  combination,  most  of  the  vacillations  in  the 
work  may  be  charged,  and  they  are  to  be  allowed  for  accordingly. 

One  may  fairly  write  off  the  occasional  solecisms  in  language  and 
the  occasional  respect  paid  to  exploded  doctrines  —  such  as  savor 
of  Substance  and  Accident,  to  take  a  case  in  point — by  setting  over 
against  them  the  wide  knowledge  out  of  which  they  evidently  grow. 
In  the  same  way,  a  certain  discursiveness  and  lack  of  system  in  treat- 
ment are  chargeable  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  huge  masses 
of  material  that  demand  notice.  The  dryness  and  absence  of  crisp 
original  statement  which  characterize  long  stretches  of  the  work,  are 
the  result  of  an  anxiety  to  state  the  various  problems  fairly  and 
objectively.  Professor  Ladd's  one  bugbear,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
psycho-physical  parallelism.  Similarly,  the  too  frequent  obtrusion  of 
unreal  abstractions  is  inseparable  from  the  present  amorphous  con- 
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dition  of  opinion  ;  while  the  unconscious  shilly-shallying  between 
two,  or  perhaps  more,  fundamental  positions,  which  I  for  one  must 
hold  to  be  mutually  incompatible,  issues  from  the  fear  of  taking  up  a 
definite  standpoint  and  sticking  to  it,  which,  amid  momentary  uncer- 
tainty, afflicts  far  too  many  philosophical  writers,  let  alone  pioneers. 
In  a  word,  the  book  presents  the  many  defects  of  its  many  qualities. 

Passing  from  these  less  grateful  aspects,  it  may  be  said  that,  while 
the  titles  of  the  twenty-one  chapters  do  not  at  first  sight  seem  to 
promise  any  very  distinct  plan,  a  scheme  gradually  becomes  appar- 
ent in  the  course  of  perusal.  First  come  three  introductory  chapters, 
one  on  the  Problem  and  two  others  on  the  History  of  Opinion ;  in 
the  latter  more  particularly  points  often  omitted  are  excellently 
raised.  The  next  three  chapters  represent  a  second  part,  and  con- 
sist mainly  of  psychological  considerations  stated  with  the  author's 
well-proved  fulness  of  information  and  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  Psychology  in  recent  years.  The  last  of  these,  on 
Knowledge  as  Feeling  and  Willing,  is  especially  good.  The  third 
and  central  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  Chapters  vii-xiii, 
and  in  this  most  of  the  defects  and  excellencies  already  referred  to 
receive  fullest  illustration.  Then  follow  two  critical  chapters  on 
Alleged  "Antinomies"  and  Truth  and  Error.  The  fifth  section  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  writing  Professor  Ladd  has  ever  done,  and  sets 
forth  what  may  be  termed  some  further  epistemological  considerations. 
Here  are  two  admirable  chapters  on  the  Teleology  of  Knowledge  and 
on  Ethical  and  Aesthetical  "  Momenta  "  of  Knowledge.  The  chapter 
on  Knowledge  and  Reality  appears  to  be  of  much  less  value.  But 
here,  once  more,  a  final  judgment  would  be  unfair  till  Professor  Ladd 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  propounding  his  Metaphysics  at  greater 
length.  The  three  concluding  chapters  are  semi-critical.  Idealism 
and  Realism  (xix),  Dualism  and  Monism  (xx)  abound  in  views  which 
the  author  has  already  discussed  in  previous  works.  The  concluding 
chapter,  on  Knowledge  and  the  Absolute,  while  fertile  in  suggestion, 
is  marred  by  the  same  defects  as  that  on  Knowledge  and  Reality. 
One  does  not  know  where  to  find  the  author :  he  seems  to  wish  to  eat 
his  cake  and  have  it. 

Among  the  various  strong  passages,  the  following  may  be  selected 
for  special  mention  :  the  analysis  of  the  results  to  be  deduced  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view  (107  et  seg.}\  the  insistence  upon  the 
unity  of  Knowledge  (149  et  seg.) ;  the  most  suggestive  discussion  of 
the  part  played  by  Feeling  in  Knowledge  (163  et  seg.)\  the  critique 
of  the  limitations  incident  to  the  psychological  view  (197  et seg.")\  the 
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analysis  of  the  "mixed"  character  of  Knowledge  (241  et  seq.)\  the 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  experience  "  (322  et  seq.) ;  to- 
gether with  some  really  excellent  subsidiary  comments  (325,  334,  342, 
362).  The  statement  of  the  paradoxes  of  Epistemology  (353,  359, 
385)  is  also  interesting,  although  marred  by  a  tendency  to  introduce 
metaphysical  considerations,  —  a  tendency  unavoidable,  of  course, 
from  certain  points  of  view.  One  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book  is  that 
on  scientific  hypotheses.  This  subject  seems  to  lie  near  Professor 
Ladd's  heart,  and  his  devotion  to  it  shows  how  he  has  preserved  his 
sense  for  immediately  pressing  problems,  even  when  their  thorough 
examination  might  completely  overturn  some  of  his  favorite  opinions. 
He  refers  to  the  matter  several  times,  but  nowhere  more  pointedly 
than  in  the  following.  "  There  are  few  more  alluring  and  promising 
fields  for  a  critical  use  of  the  reflective  powers  in  which  philosophy 
arises  than  those  afforded  just  now  by  the  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences. I  have  several  times  already  expressed  my  conviction  that 
these  sciences  are  more  than  ever  full  to  the  brim,  and  ready  to 
burst,  with  ontological  conceptions  and  assumptions  of  most  porten- 
tous dimensions  and  uncertain  validity.  Surely  scepticism  and 
agnosticism,  now  nearly  sated  with  feeding  upon  the  ancient  body  of 
alleged  truths  in  ethics  and  religion,  will  soon  turn  their  devouring 
maw  upon  the  structure  generated  and  nourished  by  the  modern 
scientific  spirit  as  dominant  in  chemico-physical  and  biological 
researches.  And  if  the  strength  of  their  appetite  and  the  vigor  of 
their  digestion  remain  unimpaired,  must  we  not  fear  that  even  the 
bones  of  this  structure  will  disappear  from  our  view  ?  Consider,  for 
example,  what  would  be  left  of  the  hypothesis  of  biological  evolution 
if  a  thorough,  critical,  and  sceptical  treatment  were  given  to  its  meta- 
physical basis,  its  postulated  ontological  conceptions  and  assump- 
tions. Surely  the  way  in  which  many  students  of  these  sciences 
vacillate  between  the  most  comprehensive  professions  of  knowledge 
as  to  what  the  world  is,  and  how  it  came  to  be,  and  the  most  abject 
confessions  of  ignorance,  is  little  better  than  scandalous"  (372,  note 
2).  To  all  of  which  one  may  say  "Yea,  amen";  here  Professor 
Ladd  fills  his  office  as  pioneer.  With  this  what  he  says  on  pages  425 
and  485  et  seq.  may  be  coupled.  The  summary  of  Kant's  antinomies 
is  well  done,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  caustic  references  to 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  (412  et  seq.,  419).  Barring  some  references  to 
"  extra-mental  "  entities,  which  I  frankly  do  not  understand,  the 
entire  treatment  of  Teleology  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is 
as  timely  as  courageous  (473  et  seq).  The  suggestions  as  to  the  way 
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out  of  the  Epistemological  problem  should  have  careful  attention  ; 
they  are  clearly  stated  and  with  most  commendable  appreciation  of 
the  variety  of  interests  involved  (489  et  seq.).  The  influence  of  ideals 
in  Knowledge  is  admirably  brought  out,  and  concessions  to  mere 
value-judgments  are  not  too  lightly  made  (505  et  seq.).  The  definition 
of  Reality  hazarded  on  page  547  has  much  circumspection,  and  is  the 
more  to  be  weighed  that  it  completely  eviscerates  not  a  few  state- 
ments that  peep  out  in  other  parts  of  the  text.  The  treatment  of  the 
term  Relation  raises  points  of  great  importance,  and  deserves  to  be 
pondered  (576  et  seq.).  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  critique  of 
the  Absolute  (594  et  seq.).  In  this  connection  the  following  is  par- 
ticularly significant :  "  The  moment  the  predicate  of  absoluteness 
ceases  to  be  relative,  that  is,  to  apply  to  certain  relations  only,  that 
moment  the  objectivity  for  possible  cognitions  also  ceases  "  (597). 

One  point  at  least  must  be  enforced  by  way  of  criticism.  Profes- 
sor Ladd  does  not  realize  vividly  enough  that  the  business  of 
Epistemology  is  to  lay  down  the  conditions  without  which  human 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.  What  need  is  there  for  this  disci- 
pline if  "  Experience,  by  way  of  cognition,  implicates  the  transcend- 
ent"? (124;  cf.  142,  150,  332.)  Unguarded  statements  of  a  dualistic 
kind  are  too  frequent  (172,  196,  211,  214,  224,  227,  252,  256,  273, 
277,  280,  317,  330,  360,  372).  What  meaning  can  human  knowledge 
attach  to  such  statements  as  those  ?  "  The  motif  and  the  goal  of 
judgment  is,  therefore,  to  connect  together  in  terms  of  judgment 
what  has  been  cognized  as  being  objectively  connected  together." 
"  It  is  in  the  trans-subjective  and  ontological  aspect  of  the  "  problem 
of  knowledge,  "  in  the  origin  and  nature  of  '  that  which  is  given,'  that 
the  realm  of  mystery  chiefly  seems  to  lie  "  (277,  516).  And  are  not 
such  pronouncements  destined  to  be  overturned  by  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  others  like  the  following  ?  "  The  reality  of  a  system 
of  things  which  have  some  sort  of  separate  being,  and  yet  are  con- 
nected together  in  some  kind  of  unitary  way,  and  to  which  I  find 
myself  related  in  varying  terms  of  reciprocal  activity  and  passivity,  is 
an  ontological  implicate  of  all  human  cognition.  .  .  .  And  this  is 
the  inevitable  conclusion  from  all  the  analysis  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  accomplished  up  to  this  point  in  the  discussion  of  the 
epistemological  problem.  The  simple  truth  is,  then,  that  we  must 
either  abandon  all  claims  to  knowledge,  in  any  meaning  of  the  word 
which  can  get  recognition  by  the  facts  of  human  experience,  or  else 
we  must  admit  the  claims  of  some  such  implicate  as  this"  (358,  359). 
"  The  rational  order  of  cognition  proceeds  from  the  concept  of  Self, 
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with  its  numerous  ethical  and  aesthetical  impressions  and  ideas,  to 
the  more  barren  and  less  certainly  valid  concept  of  a  Nature  stripped 
of  such  impressions  and  ideas"  (518).  Nothing  trans-subjective, 
nothing  given,  can  be  cognized.  A  man  cannot  get  out  of  his  skin 
and  contemplate  his  skeleton.  Professor  Ladd  well  describes  what 
he  himself  desires  when  he  says  :  "  Extensions  of  the  negative  posi- 
tions of  realistic  students  of  nature,  or  of  common  minds  that  lack 
ethical  and  aesthetical  impulses  as  well  as  philosophic  insight,  are 
forbidden  by  the  theory  of  knowledge.  For  you  can  never  get  to 
things,  whether  in  the  particular  or  in  the  large —  to  that  single  Thing 
standing  so  silently  over  there  and  challenging  your  right  to  deny  its 
existence,  or  to  a  World  undergoing  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
natural  evolution  —  except  in  reliance  upon  the  cogency,  the  validity,  and 
the  significance  of  the  idea  "  l  (569).  But,  so  long  as  he  admits  that 
"  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  frame  the  conception  of  experience 
of  the  human  sort  without  introducing  that  which  is  for  us  extra- 
mentally  real  and  which  is  actually  related  to  us,  and  to  itself,  in  a 
variety  of  effective  relations  "  (342,  343),  he  is  bound  to  wander 
after  will-o'-the-wisps,  seeking  for  a  reality  which  he  already  has,  but 
deliberately  wills  not  to  perceive. 

It  would  ill  become  one  to  take  leave  of  a  work  which  must  lay 
many  under  obligation  without  noting  its  broad  basis  in  a  knowledge 
carefully  garnered  from  many  sources  during  long  years,  its  candor, 
its  striking  variety  of  content,  and  its  suggestiveness.  It  may  lack 
"natural  magic,"  but  for  this  we  shall  call  upon  Professor  Ladd 
when  he  comes  to  produce  his  system  of  Metaphysics. 

R.  M.  WENLEY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Saggi  di  Filosofia.    Di  FRANCESCO  DE  SARLO.   Vol.  II.    Torino. 
Carlo  Clausen,  1897.  —  pp.  259. 

In  reading  contemporary  Italian  philosophy  one  is  apt  to  be  struck 
by  the  frequency  with  which  it  unites  the  careful  thoroughness, 
which  makes  us  forgive  the  Germans  for  so  much  that  is  harsh  and 
crabbed,  with  something  of  the  clearness  of  presentation  and  regard 
for  the  niceties  of  form  that  give  to  the  work  of  the  best  French 
thinkers  such  a  peculiar  distinction  and  charm.  Is  it,  perhaps,  to  the 
Und  of  Bruno  and  Campanella  that  we  must  look  for  a  new  renais- 
sance of  speculative  study  —  a  movement  that  shall  give  rise  to  a 

1  The  italics  are  the  author's. 
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vigorous  and  vitalizing  philosophy  expressed  through  the  medium  of 
lucid  and  beautiful  language? 

The  present  volume  of  Signer  de  Sarlo's  Essays  is,  at  all  events, 
both  attractive  in  style  and  valuable  in  matter.  Of  the  three  essays 
it  contains,  the  first  is  a  continuation  of  a  study  of  the  morphology  of 
knowledge  begun  in  an  earlier  volume,  and  this  part  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  its  predecessor  that  an  attempt  at  a  criticism,  or  even  an 
exposition  of  it  by  itself,  would  be  inexpedient.  The  third  essay  is 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  main  arguments  in  Mr.  Bradley's 
work,  Appearance  and  Reality.  It  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most 
adequate  criticism  of  that  author's  position  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  is,  however,  the  second  of  the  essays,  which  has  for  its  subject 
"  The  Problem  of  Aesthetics,"  that  I  have  chosen  to  consider  some- 
what in  detail,  not  only  because  S.  de  Sarlo  deals  here  with  a 
branch  of  philosophy  which  has  seldom  received  the  attention  it 
merits,  but  because  he  treats  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  sketch 
very  clearly  and  strongly  his  whole  philosophic  doctrine  on  its 
constructive  side. 

For  aesthetics  he  claims  a  central  position  among  the  philosophic 
disciplines,  in  virtue  of  the  essential  character  of  the  aesthetic  prob- 
lem. This  problem  "has  its  origin  in  the  need  for  explaining  how  it 
is  that  what  is  presented  to  reason,  to  analysis  through  logical  proc- 
esses, as  possessing  certain  characteristics  (unity  in  variety,  harmony, 
symmetry,  individuality,  constant  numerical  relations,  proportion,  etc.), 
is  presented  to  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  to  direct  and 
immediate  apprehension,  as  a  concrete  sensible  representation,  accom- 
panied by  a  disinterested  pleasurable  feeling,  which  is  called  aes- 
thetic emotion."  The  problem  in  one  of  its  aspects  appears  when 
we  observe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  beauty  is  clearly  not  a  property 
which  things  possess  independently  of  the  percipient,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  the  perceptive  process  considered  in  itself  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  point  in  the  aesthetic  fact,  but,  rather,  that  which 
the  perception  or  image  symbolizes  and  represents.  The  problem 
in  its  epistemological  form  is  this:  How  can  the  percept  or  image 
come  to  mean  something  other  than  itself  ?  But  if  we  ask  how  it  is 
that  this  significant  percept  or  image  gives  rise  to  an  emotional  state, 
the  question  is  a  psychological  one.  And,  finally,  if  we  examine  the 
aesthetic  object,  whether  of  art  or  nature,  as  it  is  in  itself  and  as 
abstracted  from  the  percipient  object,  we  touch  on  considerations 
which  are  essentially  ontological  and  metaphysical.  The  thesis  here 
implied,  that  aesthetics  involves  epistemology,  psychology,  and  ontol- 
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ogy,  S.  de  Sarlo  maintains  in  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  pres- 
entation of  each  of  these  aspects  of  the  problem. 

As  has  been  said,  the  significance  or  symbolic  character  of  a  sense 
perception  or  image  is  essential  to  its  aesthetic  quality.  How  can 
what  is  rational  or  ideal  be  cognized  as  a  fact  of  individual  sense 
experience — sensibility  and  reason,  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  being 
apparently  disparate  elements?  Precisely  the  same  answer  must  be 
given  to  the  problem  in  this  more  general  form  as  in  the  more  spe- 
cific case  of  aesthetic  perception.  The  sensible  and  intellectual 
elements  which  are  present  in  cognition  are  not  separable  and  inde- 
pendent facts  ;  they  exist  only  in  close  reciprocal  relations  to  one 
another.  As  regards  aesthetic  perception,  this  becomes  obvious  when 
we  examine  the  origin  and  the  effect  of  a  work  of  art.  "  The  point 
of  departure  in  artistic  creation  is  an  idea,  that  is  to  say,  a  universal 
which  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  This  universal  is  then 
rendered  concrete  by  becoming  the  centre  of  numerous  relations,  and 
completely  fixed  and  determined,  taking  its  place  in  a  given  content. 
The  universal  element,  the  artistic  idea,  so  made  concrete  and  par- 
ticular, objectifies  itself  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  generate  in  the 
contemplating  subject  a  fact  of  a  special  kind,  namely,  aesthetic 
perception,  hence  it  cannot  but  be  operative  in  the  mind  of  the  sub- 
ject perceiving  the  .aesthetic  object  ;  and  it  is  just  through  the 
activity  of  such  universals  that  perception  and  feeling  become  expres- 
sive and  significant." 

Now,  it  is  just  on  this  working  together  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  that  all  perception  of  reality 
depends.  The  specific  character  of  aesthetic  perception  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  intelligible  factor  here  transcends,  as  it  were,  its 
embodiment  in  sense  percept  or  image.  If  the  ideal  content  were 
wholly  one  with  its  actual  existence,  there  would  be  no  aesthetic  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  as  something  conjoined  with  what  is,  in  a  sense, 
foreign  to  it  that  the  ideal  becomes  an  object  of  beauty.  The  mind 
separates  what  is  intelligible  from  its  own  existence  to  conjoin  it  to 
a  new  existence.  But  how  can  such  disjunction  take  place  ?  And 
what  is  the  intelligible  factor  considered  in  itself  ?  Such  questions, 
S.  de  Sarlo  points  out,  lead  to  a  recognition  not  only  of  the  reciprocal 
character  of  such  concepts  as  ideal  and  real,  intelligible  and  sensible, 
universal  and  particular,  but  of  the  essential  unity  of  mind  itself  with 
that  of  which  it  is  conscious.  "The  human  spirit  succeeds  in  symbol- 
izing the  real  because  it  is  capable  of  presenting  under  subjective 
form  what  is  indiscernibly  identical  between  reality  and  the  subject. 
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Thus  we  may  conclude  that  the  disjunction  of  the  ideal  content  from 
the  fact,  can  take  place  because  of  the  mind,  which,  as  one  may  say, 
gathers  from  the  real  that  which  is  identical  with  itself,  and,  subject- 
ing it  to  a  sort  of  psychological  elaboration,  presents  it  under  the 
form  of  a  psychical,  and  therefore  subjective,  fact,  yet  having  always 
an  objective  reference."  The  ideal  content  is  thus  what  makes 
reality  objective  and  capable  of  expression.  The  intelligible  belongs 
to  all  thinking  beings,  and  thus  points  to  an  identity  of  thought 
underlying  the  separations  of  individual  existence.  "If  all  reality 
did  not  form  a  whole,  a  system,  an  Identity  variously  differentiated, 
on  the  one  hand,  mind  could  not  be  universal,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
intelligibility  of  things  would  be  impossible.  What,  indeed,  is  intelli- 
gibility, if  not  the  form  as  distinguished  from  the  matter,  the  coher- 
ence, the  nexus,  the  relation  considered  in  itself  ?  Now,  form, 
coherence,  relation  imply  a  fundamental  unity  and  identity.  We 
may  say  that  each  mind  can  only  appropriate  what  it  recognizes  as 
inherent  in  mind  in  general." 

The  psychological  side  of  the  aesthetic  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
feeling  which  the  beautiful  inspires,  and  the  discussion  of  this  leads 
the  author  to  present  his  theory  of  feeling  in  general.  Put  briefly, 
this  consists  in  regarding  feeling  per  se  as  identical  with  the  totality 
of  the  psychical  life  as  undifferentiated  and  unqualified.  "  Feeling  is 
a  mode  of  existence  of  the  psychical  activity  which  originates  when- 
ever the  content  of  consciousness  is  of  such  a  character  that,  not 
being  decomposable  into  qualities  and  relations,  it  appears  as  some- 
thing indistinct."  Even  pleasures  and  pains  are  not  strictly  qualities 
of  feeling.  "  Pleasure  and  pain  are  qualities  which  may  be  produced 
in  part  from  the  totality  of  the  psychical  life  —  from  the  state  in  which 
that  totality  is  found,  but  they  are  not  qualities  of  the  totality." 
"  Feeling  or  the  total  psychical  state  may  help  to  generate  a  state 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  but  cannot  present  itself  as  pleasure  or  as 
pain." 

The  criticism  that  suggests  itself  of  this  and  all  similar  pres- 
entations of  feeling  as  the  wholly  undifferentiated  and  unqualified 
background  to  the  known  facts  of  our  mental  life,  is  the  lack  of  intelli- 
gibility in  the  explanation  offered.  It  is  true  that  the  emotional  life, 
as  compared  with  the  intellectual,  is  vague  and  indefinite.  But  is 
there  such  a  total  absence  of  differentiation  as  is  here  supposed? 
The  feeling  we  'know'  is  of  course  always  qualified  and  related. 
The  psychical  totality  as  wholly  undifferentiated  cannot  be  known, 
cannot  be  *  for  us '  at  all.  May  we  not  say  that  feeling  only  is  as  it 
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is  cognized,  and,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  differentiated  and  related  ? 
Is  this  phantom,  this  ding-an-sich  of  feeling  as  the  uncognized  psy- 
chical totality,  of  any  assistance  to  us  in  explaining  such  concrete 
facts  of  consciousness  as  are  constituted  by  our  various  feelings  and 
emotions  ? 

I  must  pass  briefly  over  the  treatment  of  aesthetics  as  related  to 
metaphysics.  The  '  form '  of  a  work  of  art  is  due  to  the  existence 
of  the  ideal  or  rational  element  in  it,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
expression  of  this  ideal,  which  is  the  end  of  its  production,  rather 
than  any  extrinsic  utility,  which  makes  it  to  be  a  work  of  art.  As 
it  is  the  rational  or  intelligible  in  the  artistic  creation  whicrTgives  it 
value  and  meaning,  so  if  we  ask  after  the  value  and  meaning  of  the 
world  of  nature,  we  are  led  to  a  similar  apprehension  of  rationality  in 
it.  Since,  moreover,  we  find  in  nature  those  same  qualities  which 
belong  to  artistic  production,  there  is  reason  to  surmise  a  fundamen- 
tal unity  to  exist  between  the  ideal  world  of  art  and  the  real  world 
of  nature,  the  one  being  the  conscious  or  semi-conscious,  the  other  the 
unconscious  work  of  the  same  underlying  activity. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  be  easy  to  see  what  attitude 
S.  de  Sarlo  takes  toward  the  main  questions  of  philosophy.  He  is 
an  idealist  who  recognizes  that  the  ideal  only  has  meaning  in  rela- 
tion to  the  real.  Apart  from  the  ideal,  the  rational,  the  universal, 
there  could  be  no  knowledge,  no  art,  no  morality  ;  yet  the  intelligible 
factor  only  realizes  itself  by  its  correlation  with  the  particular,  the 
sensible,  the  actual.  "The  essence  of  consciousness,"  he  tells  us  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  essay  on  the  "The  Notion  of  Law," 
"  consists  in  the  objectifying  and  universalizing  of  psychical  facts ; 
an  objectifying  which  implies  fixation  in  given  forms,  and  this  in  its 
turn  connection  and  coherence  with  the  system  or  with  the  totality 
of  the  qualifications  and  characterizations  of  reality.  Such  system 
or  totality  constitutes  the  world  as  known  by  us,  the  world,  that  is 
to  say,  which  in  its  reality  is  intelligible  for  us."  £  RITCHIE 

Geschichte  des  Idealismus.  Von  OTTO  WILLMANN,  Professor 
der  Philosophic  und  Paedagogik  an  der  deutschen  Universitat  in 
Prag.  Zweiter  Band.  Der  Idealismus  der  Kirchenvater  und  der 
Realismus  der  Scholastiker.  Braunschweig,  Friedrich  Vieweg 
und  Sohn,  1896.  —  pp.  vi,  652. 

Those  who  have  read  Professor  Willmann's  former  volume  will 
remember  what  meaning  he  gives  to  the  word  *  idealism.'  By  that 
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ambiguous  expression,  which,  seems  to  be  assuming  a  merely  eulo- 
gistic sense,  he  understands  the  doctrine  that  the  concepts  of  the 
understanding  represent  the  true  nature  of  things-in-themselves.  The 
senses  give  us  impressions  which  are  subjective,  and  not  necessarily 
true  representations  of  the  external  agencies  that  impinge  upon  our 
organs;  but  the  understanding,  reacting  upon  these  impressions,  is 
able,  by  divine  dispensation,  to  seize  upon  the  real  essence  of  those 
external  agencies.  The  world  is,  therefore,  a  system  of  intelligible 
realities  discovered  and  reconstructed  by  the  intellect.  That  this 
reconstruction  is  guided  and  controlled  by  divine  revelation  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  Professor  Willmann's  conception,  without  which, 
perhaps,  it  could  hardly  be  maintained.  For  the  raw  experience  of 
mankind  suggests  various  methods  of  intellectual  comprehension, 
various  speculative  theories,  each  of  which  naturally  claims  to  be  a 
true  representation  of  reality.  Even  if  we  so  far  trust  the  dogmatic 
instincts  of  reason  as  to  admit  that  we  may  by  thinking  attain  to 
absolute  truth,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  in  preestablished 
harmony  with  the  structure  of  the  universe,  we  should  still  find 
ourselves  confused  by  the  variety  of  our  oracles  and  unable  to  decide 
which  of  our  intellectual  constructions  —  the  mechanical,  say,  the 
Scholastic,  or  the  Hegelian  —  reproduced  the  external  organization 
of  things.  In  view  of  this  multiplicity  of  intellectual  explanations, 
the  *  nominalistic '  criticism  acquires  a  great  force,  and  we  are 
hardly  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that  these  constructions  are  con- 
venient or  even  necessary  fictions,  which  help  us  to  deal  with  the 
materials  of  our  experience  and  memory,  but  which  can  scarcely 
pretend  to  transcendent  validity. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  insidious  nature  of  this  '  nomi- 
nalism '  has  forewarned  Professor  Willmann,  and  encouraged  him  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  to  invoke  revelation  and  faith  from 
the  beginning.  There  was  a  primitive  dispensation,  a  body  of  meta- 
physical and  religious  dogmas  originally  revealed  to  man,  which  was 
diffused  over  the  earth  —  shall  we  say  by  the  children  of  Noah  after 
the  deluge  ?  —  and  furnished  the  basis  of  all  ancient  philosophies. 
This  original  treasure  was,  indeed,  much  wasted  and  obscured ; 
remnants  of  it  existed,  however,  in  all  ancient  faiths  and  particularly 
in  those  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The  new  revelation 
and  the  Church  established  to  be  its  guardian  finally  came  to  gather 
together  those  scattered  traces  of  primeval  wisdom;  and  what  seems 
to  the  unbeliever  the  eclecticism  of  the  Fathers,  who  took  this  idea 
from  the  Jews  and  that  from  the  Greeks,  is  in  fact  only  the  recognition, 
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in  the  light  of  the  supernatural  truths  entrusted  anew  to  the  Church, 
of  the  dispersed  elements  of  the  original  revelation.  We  are  thus 
able  not  only  to  maintain  the  confidence,  so  natural  to  man,  in  the 
objective  validity  of  his  reason,  but  we  are  also  able  to  decide  with 
certainty  to  which  of  the  many  hypotheses  of  reason  this  validity 
belongs  —  those  which  are  in  harmony  with  Christian  doctrine  are 
true,  the  rest  are  aberrations  of  human  wit.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
instance,  to  consider  whether  palingenesis  or  an  immortality  with  final 
rewards  and  punishments,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  most  conformable 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  the  requirements  of  morals;  a  passage 
from  Saint  Matthew  will  decide  the  question. 

In  consequence  of  this  happy  facility  in  the  decision  of  ultimate 
problems,  it  is  hard  for  an  outsider  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
the  system  defended  by  the  author,  or  of  its  basis  in  human  nature. 
The  uninitiated  reader  is  buffeted  by  many  assertions  and  counter 
assertions,  quoted  from  the  most  venerable  authorities,  but  no  avenue 
is  opened  for  his  poor  understanding  to  reach  the  deeper  grounds 
which  originally  underlay  those  declarations.  He  will  hear,  indeed, 
many  wise  sayings  recommending  themselves  independently  to  his 
good  judgment,  and  towards  the  end  he  will  read  with  amusement 
the  sharp  and  pungent  criticism  of  the  various  personal  systems 
which  have  opposed  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  the  Scholastic 
tradition.  He  will  also  understand  that  the  essence  of  'idealism'  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  objective  validity  of  intelligible  principles ; 
that  the  ideas  of  Plato,  interpreted  as  thoughts  in  the  divine  mind, 
in  conformity  with  which  the  world  is  fashioned,  are  the  universalia 
ante  rem ;  the  forms  of  Aristotle  the  universalia  in  re ;  and  the 
concepts  of  the  human  understanding  elicited  by  the  observation 
of  particulars  the  universalia  post  rent,  which  have  the  function  of 
discovering  and  reproducing  the  universals  existing  in  nature  and  in 
the  plan  of  Providence.  But  a  student  not  already  at  home  in  the 
Catholic  system  will  hardly  conceive  how  these  various  dogmas  and 
criticisms  hold  together,  or  why  the  author's  horror  should  be  so  often 
the  crowning  argument  in  refutation  of  a  heresy.  "  Den  Dingen," 
he  says,1  "  ist  die  Einheit  wesentlich,  und  ihr  Wesen  ist  einheitlich," 
but  he  gives  us  no  insight  into  the  meaning  or  necessity  of  this 
maxim  when  he  tells  us  that  if  we  deny  it  •'  die  entgeistete  Welt  ode, 
der  Geist  leer  wird,  das  Herz  verschrumpft." 

In  truth,  this  book,  like  Catholic  philosophy  in  general,  lacks  the 
spirit  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  expect  in  historical  and  apolo- 
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getic  writings,  the  spirit  of  evolution  and  accommodation.  The 
system  not  only  does  not  grow  historically  (which  would  be  contrary 
to  its  spirit  and  high  pretension),  but  does  not  even  exhibit  itself  as 
an  inward  hierarchy  of  ideas,  so  that  we  can,  by  seizing  the  funda- 
mental one,  proceed  to  a  comprehension  of  the  rest.  It  is  rather  a 
collection  of  dogmas,  not  without  some  unity  of  tendency,  but  drawn 
partly  from  revelation,  partly  from  acceptable  philosophies,  and  partly 
from  experience.  Congruity  with  revelation  is  really  its  only  principle 
of  unity,  and  it  must  recommend  itself,  as  a  revelation  does,  by  the 
volume  and  stability  of  its  wisdom  rather  than  by  the  coercion  of 
logic.  The  spirit  of  accommodation  is  likewise  absent,  not  merely 
in  the  sense  of  a  compromise  with  personal  notions  (which  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  system  that  pretends  to  truth),  but  also  in  the  sense 
of  an  assimilation  of  other  points  of  view  to  its  own,  such  as  might 
lead  the  general  reader  to  cast  his  own  experience  and  interests  into 
the  moulds  of  this  philosophy,  which,  if  it  is  indeed  normal  and 
eternal,  must  be  approachable  from  every  standpoint  of  human 
intelligence.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  only  a  satirical  treatment,  often 
too  well  deserved,  of  the  miscellaneous  and  eccentric  philosophies 
that  fill  the  modern  world.  Many  a  reader,  almost  wholly  unacquainted 
with  ancient  or  mediaeval  speculation,  will  be  astonished  at  the 
evidence  brought  together  in  this  book  to  show  the  ignorance,  rash- 
ness, and  triviality  of  much  that  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as 
serious  and  epoch-making  thought.  This  side  of  Professor  Willmann's 
work  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  least  inclined  to  share  his 
positive  enthusiasms.  To  stimulate  our  humility  and  to  offer  us  a 
refuge  if  we  are  in  despair,  is  perhaps  all  that  the  author's  method 
allows  him  to  do  towards  converting  the  unbeliever ;  nor  are  his 
accounts  of  his  heroes  very  lively  or  graphic,  since  he  draws  no 
picture  of  their  concrete  intellectual  life,  but  only  threshes  the 
heretical  chaff  out  of  the  orthodox  wheat  of  their  opinions.  Never- 
theless, the  procession  of  apologists  he  presents  to  us  cannot  be 
viewed  without  respect  and  admiration,  especially  when  we  feel  — 
what  he  takes  care  to  impress  upon  us  —  how  great  a  diversity  of 
gifts  have  been  disciplined  into  the  service  of  this  theology,  and  how 
undeviatingly  it  has  marched,  in  spite  of  heavy  losses  and  occasional 
halts,  through  the  fire  of  many  centuries.  Q  SANTAYANA 
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LOGICAL. 

Logic  and  Psychology  —  Further    Views.     G.   H.  HOWISON.     Psych. 
Rev.,  Ill,  6,  pp.  652-657. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  Dr.  Stratton's  criticism  of  the  relation  between 
logic  and  psychology  (Psych.  Rev.,  Ill,  3,  pp.  313-320).  Dr.  Stratton  in 
that  paper  showed  how  Aristotle's  Logic  had  been  for  many  centuries  con- 
sidered a  finished  work,  and  that  modern  psychology  is  in  the  right  when  it 
points  out  that  there  are  many  judgments  which  do  not  take  the  syllogistic 
form,  and  that  the  old  formal  logic  must  give  way  to  the  new  logic.  But  he 
contends  that  psychology  is  wrong  in  making  an  attempt  to  treat  logic  as 
a  department  of  psychology.  This  point  of  view  claims  that  logic  is  to  be  a 
psychology  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  while  psychology  proper  is  restricted 
to  less  complicated  processes  of  mind.  This  classification  of  logic,  which 
makes  it  simply  a  psychology  of  complex  processes  of  mind,  Dr.  Stratton 
regards  as  unjustifiable.  In  such  a  classification  of  the  sciences,  he  says, 
either  logic  loses  its  "logical  aspect,"  or  psychology  a  part  of  its  field. 
Psychology  should  not  be  excluded  from  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  logic 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  natural  science.  Logic  and  psychology  are  dif- 
ferent sciences  ;  they  have  different  ends  and  different  methods.  Logic  is 
"  an  attempt  to  develop  a  principle  of  criticism,"  but  psychology  aims  at 
giving  a  naturalistic  account  of  mental  events.  Logic  formulates  norms  to 
distinguish  the  consistent  from  the  inconsistent,  and  neglects  all  the  mental 
imagery  as  such,  which  may  have  led  to  the  conclusion.  A  logical  judg- 
ment implies  certain  premises,  and  these  lead  to  a  conclusion  "  just  such  and 
so."  For  psychology,  judgments  are  made  without  premises,  and  the  same 
premises,  as  mental  states,  produce  different  results  in  different  minds. —  Dr. 
Howison  regards  the  separation  of  logic  and  psychology  as  unwarranted. 
If  logic  presupposes  psychology,  then,  says  Dr.  Howison,  they  are  not  so 
distinct  as  the  view  of  Dr.  Stratton  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  source 
and  the  authority  of  logical  canons  are  found  only  in  psychology,  not  obser- 
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vational  psychology  but  rational  psychology.    Logic  is  dependent  on  psy- 
chology, if  the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  science  of  the  soul  in  general. 

EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Some  Problems  of  Conception.      L.   T.   HOBHOUSE.     Mind,  No.   22, 
pp.  145-163. 

Thought  is  essentially  a  movement,  and  conception  is  only  one  among 
the  elements  of  thought;  hence  the  concept  must  not  be  isolated  from  the 
context  in  which  it  is  found.  To  determine  what  conception  is,  we  must 
look  to  the  experience  out  of  which  it  arises.  Conception  implies  compari- 
son, the  basis  of  which  is  supplied  by  points  of  resemblance  in  the  empirical 
order.  Comparison  involves  abstraction,  for  in  order  to  compare  we  must 
abstract,  and  thus,  at  least  partially,  destroy  the  empirical  order.  This  act 
of  abstraction,  however,  if  followed  out,  is  seen  to  involve  something  more 
positive  than  mere  abstraction.  Elements  are  singled  out  from  the  context, 
and  recognized  or  known  as  what  they  are,  reconstructed,  we  may  say,  with 
reference  to  the  totality  in  which  they  appear ;  and  this  is  analysis.  While 
generalization  is  thus  based  on  comparison,  analysis  of  the  order  of  reality 
furnishes  the  content  to  be  made  general.  The  content  may  be  regarded  in 
any  one  of  three  ways:  (i)  as  the  common  quality,  (2)  as  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  resemblance  between  individuals,  (3)  as  the  totality  of  the  experience 
in  which  it  occurs.  In  any  case  the  common  content  reduces  itself  to  qual- 
ity. There  are  two  resulting  views  of  the  concept,  according  as  the  content 
is  taken  to  be  (i)  the  abstract  quality  which  remains  always  unaffected  by 
differences,  or  (2)  content  containing  the  element  of  identity  amid  differ- 
ences. In  the  latter  case  the  attributes,  together  with  the  common  element, 
are  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  quality  itself.  The  author  finds  that 
these  two  ways  of  viewing  the  concept  constitute  fundamental  differences  in 
the  use  which  we  make  of  the  concept  in  actual  knowledge.  In  opposition 
to  the  abstract  concept,  he  opposes  the  organic  concept,  contrasting  the 
two  in  their  relation  to  species,  classification,  inference,  deduction,  and 
essence.  He  concludes  that  the  organic  concept  is  affiliated,  though  not 
in  all  respects,  to  the  Aristotelian  essence.  CARL  V  TOWER 

Le  principe  de  non-contradiction  comme  principe  dialectique.     L.  WEBER. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  3,  pp.  252-279. 

Pure  identity  is  given  only  in  the  positing  of  being.  The  judgment  A  is 
A  introduces  distinction,  since  it  has  two  terms,  subject  and  predicate. 
Every  judgment  is  a  determination  of  being,  but  in  form  is  an  identity  ; 
hence  arises  a  contradiction  between  form  and  content.  Is  this  contra- 
diction real  or  apparent?  If  A  is  A  is  contradictory,  then  A  is  B  is 
contradictory,  for  it  rests  on  identity.  Identity  as  the  unity  of  two  terms 
is,  therefore,  impossible  ;  but  we  may  consider  judgment  as  a  particular 
case  of  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute.  If  we  say  '  Being  has 
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properties,'  this  relation  proves  unthinkable.  If  we  next  say  « Being  is 
appearance,'  this  is  contradictory,  for  appearance  presupposes  being  which 
appears.  Again  we  may  say  '  Being  is  representation ;  its  esse  \spercipi  V 
but  representation  implies  subject  and  object,  and  thought  is  this  unity. 
We  may  now  say,  « Being  is  thought.'  But  taken  in  itself,  this  judg- 
ment is  only  a  particular  case  of  A  is  A.  If,  then,  the  judgment  of 
identity  is  self-negating,  every  judgment,  even  the  judgment  of  the  denial 
of  identity,  is  void.  Besides,  every  denial  of  identity  presupposes  it. 
Contradiction  is,  therefore,  only  appearance.  This  appearance  arises 
through  abstract  analysis,  which  breaks  up  the  judgment  into  separate 
phases,  due  to  the  use  of  language  :  the  two  terms  are  first  distinguished 
and  then  they  are  united.  But  judgment  is  not  an  arbitrary  synthesis 
of  independent  terms  ;  it  is  essentially  an  indivisible  unity,  an  act  reduc- 
ible to  nothing  simpler,  the  identity  of  subject  and  predicate,  not  pure 
identity,  but  the  identity  of  relation.  No  judgment  is  in  itself  contra- 
dictory, though  it  may  be  absurd  (e.g.,  A  is  non-A)  ;  contradiction  arises 
in  ratiocination.  A  judgment  expresses  the  relation  of  terms  which  exist 
only  in  the  judgment.  A  term  taken  out  of  this  relation  is  indeterminate 
and  simply  nothing.  In  ratiocination,  on  the  contrary,  the  elements 
are  judgments  which  have  a  value  in  themselves.  The  premises  are 
not  absorbed  in  the  conclusion,  and  contradiction  can  arise  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  Non-contradiction  is  thus  a  principle  of 
the  understanding,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  A  relation  is  valid,  or 
ratiocination  is  correct,  only  on  condition  that  the  conclusion  does  not  take 
the  form  A  is  non-A,  the  mere  appearance  of  judgment ;  or  the  relation  is 
impossible  when  the  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  premises  takes  the  form 
A  is  non-A.  This  principle  does  not  show  that  a  judgment  is  true  or 
false,  but  only  whether  a  conclusion  from  given  premises  is  valid  or  not. 
It  is  a  principle  of  criticism,  negative  only,  a  rule  for  the  understanding  as 
a  faculty  of  judgment.  EDWIN  p  RQBINS 

Die  analytische   Methode   und  die  Selbststandigkeit  der   Philosophic. 

R.  V.  SCHUBERT-SOLDERN.       V.  f.  W.  Ph.,  XXI,  2,  pp.   147-156. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  philosophy  is  an  independent 
science,  there  are  three  views,  (i)  It  is  independent,  and  its  task  is  the 
deduction  of  the  particular  from  the  universal.  (2)  It  is  not  independent ; 
it  simply  groups  together  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  other  sciences. 
(3)  It  is  an  independent  science  ;  its  task  is  neither  to  deduce  the  general 
from  the  particular  nor  to  derive  the  particular  from  the  general,  but  to 
establish  the  presuppositions  of  all  sciences.  —  The  error  of  the  first  theory 
is  that  it  forgets  that  the  universal  can  be  found  only  in  the  particular. 
The  second  theory  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  particular  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
combination  of  simple  elements  which  are  universals.  The  third  theory 
is  the  author's  own.  Philosophy  must  discover  the  simple  elements,  and 
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determine  what  combinations  of  them  are  possible,  before  the  particular 
sciences  can  do  their  work.  The  process  of  finding  the  elements  is  ana- 
lytic ;  that  of  determining  their  possible  combinations  is  synthetic.  The 
two  processes  are  usually  included  under  the  term  'deduction';  but  the 
author  prefers  to  call  the  method  of  philosophy  'analytic,'  while  he  retains 
the  term  'inductive'  for  the  method  of  the  particular  sciences.  The  analytic 
method  is  concerned  with  coexistence,  the  inductive  with  succession  ;  but 
all  investigation  of  the  successive  presupposes  an  analysis  of  the  coexistent 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 

Ueber  psychologische  und  logische    Urteilstheorieen.     WILHELM  JERU- 
SALEM.    V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXI,  2,  pp.  157-190. 

In  this  article  the  author  seeks  to  explain  and  defend  the  theory  ad- 
vanced in  his  book,  Die  Urteilsfunktion.  Critics  have  regarded  the  work 
as  a  contribution  to  logic  ^  but  it  is  really  a  psychological  investigation  ; 
and  the  article  is  chiefly  concerned  with  showing  the  possibility  and  neces- 
sity of  such  a  psychological  inquiry.  Psychology  asks  what  judgment  is; 
logic,  what  it  signifies.  The  logical  doctrine  of  judgment  abstracts  from 
all  emotional  elements,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  judgment 
is  made,  and  from  the  thinker;  the  psychological  doctrine  is  concerned 
with  all  these  factors.  Moreover,  while  psychology  has  to  do  with  all 
forms  of  judgment,  logic  deals  simply  with  what  the  author  calls  'concept 
judgments';  'judgments  of  intuition'  (Anschauung)  and  'judgments  of 
inner  perception'  cannot  become  objects  of  logical  investigation.  The 
article  contains  a  table  of  the  various  forms  of  judgment,  and  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  some  criticisms  of  Die  Urteilsfunktion.  ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychische  Prasenzzeit.     L.  W.  STERN.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn., 

XIII,  4,  5»PP-  325-349- 

The  psychological  '  present '  is  not  a  cross  section  of  consciousness,  not 
an  abstraction,  an  unextended  interval  between  the  past  and  the  future.  It 
is  a  concrete  mental  state  whose  content  is  grasped  by  a  single  act  of  appre- 
hension (Anffassungsakf).  It  is  the  content  (Inbegriff}  of  temporal-spatial 
relations  that  can  be  the  object  of  direct  perception.  The  time-present 
(Jetztzeif)  is  analogous  to  the  space-present  (Hierseiri).  Both  are  extended. 
There  is  within  the  temporal  present  an  '  earlier '  and  « later,'  as  there  is  in 
perceived  space  a  '  right '  and  a  '  left,'  a  '  nearer *  and  a  '  farther ' ;  but  there 
is  in  the  temporal  present  no  '  past '  and  '  future  '  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  local  present  an  '  absent.'  A  '  momentary  conscious-whole '  does  not 
refer  to  a  content  which  lasts  only  an  '  instant,'  but  to  one  whose  parts,  simul- 
taneous and  successive,  are  grasped  together. — Succession  within  the 
*  present '  may  appear  to  consciousness,  and  yet  the  integrity  of  the  unitary 
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state  be  preserved,  as  in  following  a  melody.  —  The  direct  perception  of 
time  cannot  be  given  without  temporal  succession  in  consciousness.  But  in 
a  single  moment  we  may  hold  symbols  expressing  time  relations.  Here  we 
must  distinguish  the  time-idea  (Zeitvorstellung)  from  the  direct  intuition 
of  time  (Zeitanschauung).  The  time  idea  may  be  a  symbol  expressive  of 
time  without  its  direct  perception.  Time  relations  (e.g.,  duration,  succession, 
rhythm,  rapidity,  acceleration)  can  be  known  only  as  they  come  within  the 
psychological  « present,'  i.e.,  are  immediately  perceived.  These  contents  of 
direct  perception  have  been  dwelt  upon  (as  phenomena  of  the  4  time  sense  ') 
much  more  than  the  unitary  state  within  which  they  exist,  i.e.,  the  '  tem- 
poral present.'  —  We  bring  the  past  and  future  into  direct  perception  by 
schematizing  them  and  including  them  "  foreshortened  "  within  the  present, 
e.g.,  in  singing  when  the  mind  anticipates  the  score.  By  this  use  of 
perspective  a  long  period  of  time  may  be  represented  in  a  unitary  act  of 
consciousness.  —  In  judgments  of  Identity,  Similarity,  Difference,  and  the 
like,  we  have  the  two  terms  brought  together  in  the  present.  Where 
such  judgments  are  made  from  direct  perception,  there  is  no  memory 
image  of  the  first  term  required  to  appear  along  with  the  second.  Two 
successive  tones  are  apprehended  in  just  the  same  way  as  two  simultaneous 
colors.  Primary  memory  is  really  not  memory  at  all,  but  a  case  of  direct 
perception  with  successive  terms.  —  The  duration  value  of  the  *  present '  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  '  span '  of  consciousness  determined  by  succes- 
sive sounds  is  deceptive,  because  foreshortening  (T/.  sup.)  comes  in.  In  con- 
sequence, the  actual  length  of  the  unitary  consciousness  may  be  less  than 
the  objective  measure  indicates.  —  No  general  value  for  the  * present '  can 
be  given.  There  are  several  variables  here,  as  e.g.,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  contents,  and  the  degree  of  mental  energy.  There  is  no  maximal, 
because  the  limits  are  fleeting  and  indefinite,  and  the  temporal  projection 
just  noted  is  hard  to  estimate.  Every  conscious  act  has,  however,  an  optimal 
value,  a  best  time  for  completing  itself.  This  adequate  time  varies  with  the 
contents.  That  everything  has  its  time  is  psychologically  true,  i.e.,  there 
is  a  certain  time  required  for  an  impression  to  come  to  its  full  development. 
This  optimal  value  has  been  investigated  experimentally  with  empty  and 
filled  intervals  and  rhythms.  The  optimal  time  may  appear  subjectively, 
as  the  most  agreeable  time  for  completing  a  process,  or,  objectively,  as 
offering  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  an  act  of  consciousness.  The 
latter  appears  in  reaction  experiments,  where  the  interval  between  the  signal 
and  reaction  is  most  favorable  for  the  adaptation  of  the  attention. 

I.  M.  BENTLEY. 

The  Psychology  of  Sufficient  Reason.  W.  M.  URBAN.  Psych.  Rev.,  IV,  4, 

pp.  361-373- 

In  genetic  psychology  we  are  warranted  in  extending  the  doctrine  of 
selection  according  to  the  principle  of  utility  into  the  sphere  of  the  higher 
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knowledge  processes.  In  reflex  movement  we  find  stimulus  and  reaction  ; 
in  the  higher  apperceptive  functions  we  have  an  ideal  and  emotional  com- 
plex which  gathers  about  the  stimulus.  The  number  of  possible  complexes 
of  ideas  and  emotions  is  practically  infinite.  We  can,  therefore,  express 
the  relation  between  motive  and  will-act,  and  between  the  subjective  ground 
of  a  judgment  and  the  judgment  itself,  as  that  of  '  sufficient  reason,'  but  not 
necessary  cause,  as  in  stimulus  and  reaction.  In  the  lower  sphere,  there 
is  the  law  of  autogeneity  of  ends  ;  in  the  higher,  the  law  of  heterogeneity 
of  ends.  The  presence  of  the  latter  law  is  due  to  the  imaginative  processes. 
By  'imagination'  is  meant  that  general  element  in  all  apperceptive 
processes  which  selectively  projects  ideas  before  consciousness  in  an  emo- 
tional unity.  These  processes  tend  to  reproduce  reality.  The  idea  and 
motor  expression  are  both  results  of  a  primal  process  of  imagination. 
When  the  reality  feeling  is  intense  we  have  an  act  of  will ;  otherwise  an 
analysis  of  the  ideal  content.  What  determines  whether  the  complex  is  to 
result  in  an  act  of  will  or  not  ?  The  principle  of  utility  solves  the  problem. 
The  primary  type  of  the  imaginative  process  is  that  in  which  the  affective  side 
prevails  and  action  follows.  Only  by  degrees  have  imaginative  processes 
arisen  in  which  attention  is  turned  to  analyzing  the  ideal  content.  The 
relations  thus  developed  are  of  general  worth  or  truth.  All  imaginative 
processes  tend  to  result  in  will  acts,  but  all  do  not  correspond  to  reality,  and 
selection  is  made  on  this  basis.  The  reflective  processes  are  the  necessary 
results  when  natural  reaction  is  hindered.  Thus  arises  gradually  a  body  of 
independent  truth,  which  is  only  indirectly  of  practical  utility.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Kant  and  Herbart  placed  the  subjective  sufficiency  of 
judgments  in  the  imaginative  process,  although  for  them  4  imagination  '  was 
really  a  metaphysical  term.  w>  MANAHAN. 


ETHICAL. 

The  Conception  of  Society  as  an   Organism.     J.  ELLIS  McTAGGART. 
Int.  J.  E.,  VII,  4,  pp.  4I4-434- 

The  object  of  the  article  is,  "without  dogmatically  maintaining  the  view 
that  society  is  a  mere  means,  to  argue  that  there  is  nothing  in  Hegelian 
metaphysics  which  compels  or  entitles  us  to  assert  that  it  is  anything 
more."  That  the  nature  of  society  is  organic  is  not  a  very  accurate 
description  of  Hegel's  own  view  ;  for  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject 
we  must  look  to  his  successors.  Professor  J.  S.  Mackenzie's  statement,  in 
his  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  is  taken  as  typical  and  criticised,  (i) 
To  say  of  society,  as  this  writer  does,  that  the  relation  of  its  parts  is  intrinsic, 
does  not  establish  its  organic  nature,  since  the  proposition  would  be  equally 
true  of  any  real  system,  whether  organic  or  not.  (2)  It  is  useless  and  mis- 
leading to  call  any  unity  organic,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  it 
(and  not  something  at  present  contained  in  it)  is  an  end  to  itself  and  to  its 
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own  parts  ;  an  organic  unity  is  "  a  unity  which  is  the  end  of  its  parts."  In 
this  sense,  we  are  compelled  by  the  facts  to  deny  that  the  society  of  the 
present  is  organic  ;  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  individuals  composing  it 
"  Each  of  us  is  more  than  the  society  which  unites  us,  because  there  is  in 
each  of  us  the  longing  for  a  perfection  which  that  society  can  never 
realize."  Nor  (3)  can  we  say  that  social  progress  is  always  and  necessarily 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  organic  unity,  since  individualization  is  as  nec- 
essary to  perfection  as  unification,  and  experience  alone  can  tell  us  in 
which  direction  progress  lies.  If  "only  in  a  perfect  unity  could  perfect 
individuals  exist,"  it  is  also  true  that  "  none  but  perfect  individuals  could 
unite  in  a  perfect  unity."  j  5 

The  Place   of  Pleasure   in   a    System   of  Ethics.     FREDERICK  J.  E. 

WOODBRIDGE.       Int.  J.  E.,  VII,  4,  pp.  475-486. 

The  psychological  and  the  material  aspects  of  pleasure  must  be  distin- 
guished,—  or  pleasure  as  a  mere  quality  of  psychological  activity,  and  as 
a  quality  of  the  thing  desired.  Psychological  hedonism  is  necessarily 
egoistic  and  non-moral.  Only  in  its  material  aspect  can  pleasure  have  any 
place  in  a  system  of  ethics.  The  results  of  such  a  view  of  pleasure  as  an 
ethical  principle  are:  (i)  the  obligatoriness  of  the  higher  desires,  as 
possessing  superior  value  to  the  lower  ;  (2)  the  equal  reality  and  higher 
obligatoriness  of  the  pleasures  of  society.  Yet  (3)  it  remains  true  that  the 
supreme  moral  desire  of  the  individual  is  a  desire  for  his  highest  happiness, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  happiness  except  in  terms  of 
society.  Highest  happiness  is  thus  the  summum  bonum,  not  in  the  psy- 
chological sense,  but  in  the  material  sense,  of  the  most  valued  objects  of  our 
desires,  both  their  possession  and  their  use.  To  the  question,  why  the  indi- 
vidual conceives  his  highest  happiness  to  be  something  in  which  he  as  an 
individual  can  by  no  possibility  actually  share,  the  only  answer  is  that 
moral  activity  is  itself  one  of  the  factors  which,  in  man's  development, 
have  helped  to  determine  what  highest  happiness  is.  The  question  which 
ethical  systems  have  to  meet,  would  seem  then  to  be,  not  what  is  the 
summum  bonum,  for  that  is  happiness,  but  what  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
moral  activity,  what  characterizes  man  as  a  moral  being.  And  the  only 
intelligible  conception  of  morality  is  "  conduct  thought  to  be  universally 
binding  under  the  conditions  of  human  life."  Moral  values  are  what  they 
are  because  they  are  human  values  ;  they  are  the  product  of  man's  total 
development.  The  alternative  is  between  a  pleasure  theory  of  conduct  and 
a  moral  theory  of  conduct.  y  g 

The  Treatment  of  Prisoners.     WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  MORRISON.     Int. 

J.  E.,  VII,  4,  pp.  448-463. 

The  present  methods  of  penal  administration  are,  by  common  consent,  a 
failure  ;  they  not  only  fail  to  reform  offenders,  but  produce  a  deteriorating 
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effect  upon  them.  The  only  result  of  severe  punishments  is  to  still  farther 
degrade  and  demoralize  men  who  are  already  degraded  and  demoralized. 
Force,  no  matter  how  severe,  will  not  keep  down  crime.  The  true  method 
of  diminishing  crime  is  to  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots  ;  and  the  only  way  to 
pluck  it  up  by  the  roots  is  to  alleviate  the  social  disorders  by  which  it  is 
produced.  Yet  better  penal  laws  and  a  better  prison  system  would  tend  to 
minimize  crime.  The  most  urgent  need  in  the  matter  of  penal  law  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  substitutes  for  imprisonment,  and  to  make  the 
present  substitutes  more  elastic.  Forced  labor  without  imprisonment,  the 
American  system  of  probation,  and  the  combination  of  fine  with  imprison- 
ment, are  discussed  and  advocated.  As  regards  prison  discipline,  the  self- 
respect  and  moral  being  of  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  developed,  rather  than 
crushed,  and  to  this  end  the  approximation  of  prison  discipline  to  industrial 
discipline  is  urged.  For  the  residuum  of  hopeless  criminals,  asylum  treat- 
ment should  be  substituted  for  penal  treatment.  T  c 

j.  o. 


METAPHYSICAL. 

La  philosophic  de  Sccretan.     F.  PILLON.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXII,  3,  pp.  225- 
251. 

Secre*tan's  chief  works  are  :  La  philosophic  de  Leibniz,  La  philoso- 
phie  de  la  liberte",  La  civilisation  et  la  croyance,  Precis  elementaire  de 
philosophie.  His  whole  system  is  the  philosophy  of  liberty,  which,  for  him, 
is  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  God  is  the  free  beginning  of  all  things, 
and  the  question  is,  how  to  think  of  the  world  of  experience  as  a  creation 
of  God.  God  is  absolutely  free,  and  without  freedom  there  is  no  meaning 
in  the  words, «  God,' « man,'  'good.'  Philosophy  falls  into  two  divisions  :  (i) 
Regressive,  the  determination  of  the  Absolute  Being ;  (2)  Progressive,  an 
explanation  therefrom  of  the  facts  in  nature  and  history.  The  Absolute  is 
free,  and  the  formula  of  its  liberty  is:  Je  suis  ce  que  je  veux;  but  in  itself, 
before  the  actuality  of  any  wish,  it  is  God  en  puissance,  and  not  God  en 
acte.  The  Absolute  through  its  freedom  creates  its  divine  attributes  and 
the  world,  and  relates  itself  to  its  creation,  and  thus  becomes  God.  The 
Absolute  becomes  God  in  creating  the  world,  and  it  created  the  world 
because  it  wished  to  be  God,  to  manifest  its  divinity.  But  why  does  the 
Absolute  will  to  be  God  ?  What  is  the  motive  of  creation  ?  The  motive 
cannot  be  a  need  or  a  duty,  for  both  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  Absolute.  The  motive  is  not  for  the  Absolute,  but  for  the  creature  ;  it 
is  love  for  the  creature.  The  will  is,  therefore,  to  produce  the  best  possible 
creation,  a  creature  in  the  likeness  of  God,  a  free,  creative  spirit.  An 
abstract  logic  makes  divine  omniscience  and  omnipotence  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  the  creature.  Abstract  logic  must  not  be  trusted  too  far,  but 
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if  there  is  a  real  inconsistency,  then  the  divine  attributes  in  their  full  extent 
must  be  surrendered.  Self -limitation  of  God  for  the  liberty  of  the  creature 
manifests  his  real  freedom.  Since  the  creature  is  free,  he  has  the  liberty  to 
develop  or  destroy  his  freedom  ;  but  it  is  his  nature  to  be  free,  and  freedom 
is  his  duty  ;  and  this  one  duty  to  personality  is  the  basis  of  all  duties.  The 
actuality  of  freedom,  however,  implies  self-consciousness  and  the  fact  that 
the  individual  wills  to  be  a  free  being,  distinct  from  God.  But  the  creature 
cannot  be  separated  from  God  by  his  own  desire  without  being  separated 
from  him  in  substance  (freedom),  the  root  of  his  own  being.  Annihilation 
would  be  the  result  of  this  act.  To  overcome  this  antithesis, .the  creature 
must  will  God  whenever  he  wills  himself.  He  distinguishes  himself  from 
God  in  order  to  unite  with  him.  This  is  love.  Love  for  God  is  therefore 
the  law  of  the  creature,  and  love  for  the  creature  is  the  motive  for  crea- 
tion. This  conception  unites  theism  and  pantheism.  If  creation  is  in  the 
image  of  God  and  is  pure  spirit,  whence  the  visible  world?  Secre'tan 
says  it  was  not  the  first  creation,  but  presupposes  sin,  and  is  posterior  to 
the  fall.  The  human  race,  all  living  beings,  and  all  phenomena  are  the 
result  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  opposition  of  the  will  of  the  creature  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  must  annihilate  the  freedom  (/.  e.t  essence,  existence)  of  the 
creature,  if  God  wills  no  opposition  to  his  law.  But  God  is  averse  to 
the  creature's  destruction,  and  also  wills  to  repel  all  contradiction.  Thus 
God  has  two  wills  ;  and  two  opposed  wills  in  absolute  liberty  are  two 
persons,  Father  and  Son.  The  visible  creation  is  not  from  the  Absolute ; 
"  it  is  rather  a  rampart  raised  against  his  wrath,  in  a  word,  a  means  of 
restoration,  the  work  of  the  Son."  The  result  of  the  fall  is  the  means  of 

salvation-  EDWIN  P.  ROBINS. 

Philosophic  Faith.     MARY  GILLILAND  HUSBAND.     Int.  J.  E.,  VII,  4, 

pp.  464-474- 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  answer  of  idealistic  philosophy  to  the  question : 
What  is  religious  faith  ?  It  must  be  assumed  that  there  is  an  order  in  the 
universe  ;  practical  belief  in  that  order  is  implied  in  our  every  thought  and 
act.  This  practical  belief  in  an  order  which  is  not  presented  to  sense  is 
faith,  a  faith  which  is  not  opposed  to  reason.  It  is,  moreover,  the  essen- 
tial faith  of  Christianity.  The  theological  explanation  of  this  faith  in  the 
spirituality  of  the  universe  which  resolves  it  into  a  belief  in  the  miraculous, 
has  been  confounded  with  the  faith  itself.  The  scientific  or  agnostic  disso- 
lution of  it  is  equally  futile.  Philosophy  alone  can  justify  it.  The 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  the  universe  and  of  our  participa- 
tion as  spirits  in  it,  has  been  the  common  property  of  idealistic  philosophers 
from  Plato's  time  to  our  own. 
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HISTORICAL. 

The  Philosopher  of  Harmony  and  Fire.     CHAS.   P.    PARKER.     New 
World,  VI,  2,  pp.  291-307. 

The  union  of  contraries  in  the  bow  is  what  gives  it  its  power.  In  string- 
ing the  bow  the  archer  is  obliged  to  use  opposite  pressures  at  the  two 
ends;  the  tension  at  the  one  end  is  equalized  by  the  tension  at  the  other, 
and  this  equilibrium  of  energy  gives  the  bow  its  power.  The  union  of  con- 
traries is  the  very  nature  of  the  bow.  The  bow  is  typical  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  of  the  structure  of  the  entire  cosmos.  The  lyre,  like 
the  bow,  is  constituted  by  this  pull  at  one  end  and  the  counterbalancing  of 
it  by  resistance  at  the  other  end  of  the  string.  In  the  union  of  opposite 
tensions  lies  the  power  of  the  lyre  to  produce  music.  The  essence  of  music 
and  the  essence  of  life  lies  in  the  union  of  contraries.  When  Heraclitus 
declared  that  "  there  was  always,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  ever-living  fire, 
kindling  in  measures  and  quenching  in  measures,"  he  meant  something 
analogous  to  the  metres  and  rhythms  familiar  to  him  in  epic  and  lyric 
poetry,  in  music  and  the  dance.  He  meant  that  fire,  which  is  the  essential 
nature  of  the  cosmos,  moves  rhythmically,  that  its  changes  are  rational  and 
orderly.  Mr.  Parker  finds  in  the  Fragments  support  for  the  belief  that 
Heraclitus  was  full  of  light-heartedness  and  happiness,  with  perhaps  a 
good  deal  of  aristocratic  scorn  for  the  follies  of  the  multitude.  He  finds 
the  title  'weeping  philosopher'  totally  inapplicable  to  Heraclitus.  He 
regards  his  philosophy  as  a  metaphysic  of  optimism,  —  the  world  is 
good  and  ruled  by  right  reason.  "  War,"  to  be  sure,  "  is  the  father  of  all 
things,"  but  it  exists  for,  and  issues  in,  harmony.  He  notes  especially  four 
points:  (i)  the  Fragments  which  teach  the  identity  of  the  individual  and 
divine  \6yos  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  originating  possibly  as  late  as  the 
first  Christian  centuries;  (2)  the  characterization  of  the  Heracliteans  in  the 
Theaetetus  is  untrue  of  Heraclitus  himself,  and  can  be  applied  only  to  some 
disciple  who  developed  the  doctrine  of  change  to  an  extreme;  (3)  the  imagi- 
native and  musical  elements  of  the  Heraclitean  philosophy  dropped  out 
when  it  was  transformed  in  the  minds  of  the  Stoics;  (4)  Heraclitus  did  not 
analyze  the  notion  of  good  into  its  elements,  as  did  Socrates,  and  main- 
tained no  doctrine  of  its  relativity  or  that  evil  was  necessary  to  good  in  the 
production  of  harmony.  Heraclitus  was  essentially  a  physical  philosopher, 
and  found  the  world  full  of  light  and  reason.  W  A  H 

Der    Wissenschaftsbegriff  bei  H.  Lotze.      O.  KREBS.     V.  f.   w.   Ph., 
XXI,  i,  pp.  26-78;  2,  pp.  191-226. 

In  philosophy  we  find  systems,  which  claim  to  be  scientific,  mutually  con- 
tradicting each  other.  In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  science,  the  author 
thinks  it  necessary  to  treat  the  matter  historically,  first  finding  what  views 
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have  been  held  by  writers  of  eminence,  and  then  critically  constructing 
his  own  conception  in  agreement  or  disagreement  with  these.  He  chooses 
Lotze  as  the  most  important  philosopher  of  our  century,  and  the  success- 
ful opponent  of  materialism.  "Science,"  says  Lotze,  "is  not  the  truth 
itself,  for  that  is  valid  always,  and  does  not  need  to  be  constructed  by  the 
efforts  of  man,  but  it  is  knowledge  of  the  truth."  There  are  two  kinds  of 
truth.  The  first  is  immediate,  and  consists  of  vague  glimmerings  by  which 
we  are  possessed,  but  which  we  do  not  possess.  The  second  is  consciously 
possessed  and  logically  arranged.  Science  is  of  the  latter  kind.  Our 
author  objects  that  immediate  truth,  as  apart  from  cognition,  is  without 
content,  and  is  no  truth  at  all.  For  Lotze,  immediate  truth  is  a  priori,  in 
the  sense  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  established,  but  merely  developed  by 
experience.  As  the  presupposition  of  science,  it  is,  however,  directed  in 
its  development  by  experience,  which  occasions  its  application.  This  very 
fact,  it  is  urged,  shows  that  truth  is  an  historical  development,  an  ab- 
straction from  experience,  used  as  the  presupposition  of  science.  Lotze 
appeals  to  history  for  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  these  fundamental 
truths,  but  Krebs  does  not  accept  this  criterion.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms 
that  the  presuppositions  of  science  prove  their  truth  in  the  measure  that 
they  solve  problems  of  science,  and  do  not  involve  themselves  in  contra- 
diction. Consistency  with  the  fundamental  assumptions  is  regarded  by 
Lotze  as  the  criterion  of  mediated,  demonstrable  truth.  When  secondary 
truth  is  brought  into  logical  and  causal  relation  with  necessary  assumptions, 
science  results.  Krebs,  however,  regards  these  presuppositions  as  derived 
from  experience,  and  to  be  retained  only  so  long  as  they  serve  to  har- 
monize the  facts.  Lotze  distinguishes  the  form  of  science  from  that  of 
art,  while  he  identifies  their  contents.  Art  needs  no  enrichment  from 
science,  and  it  gets  into  difficulty  if  it  borrows  scientific  form.  Science 
seeks  to  prophesy  what  will  be  the  result  under  given  conditions.  Its  aim 
is  a  practical  one.  It  does  not  seek  truth  merely  for  its  own  sake.  While 
Lotze  holds  that  science  is  monistic  and  falls  under  one  principle,  the  unity 
of  nature  and  spirit,  yet,  it  is  objected,  he  refuses  to  apply  one  principle  to 
both  physics  and  mind.  This  is  not  monism,  nor  is  it  monism  when  he 
brings  in  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  and  so  destroys  the  equality  of  spirit  and 
nature  before  the  law.  While  exhorting  science  not  to  be  prejudiced  by 
feeling,  he  points  out  that  feeling  and  belief  are  the  completion  and  summit 
of  life.  Krebs  adds  that  belief  should,  however,  retain  nothing  which  is 
found  contrary  to  science,  and  that  the  latter  need  not  be  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  the  former.  Lotze  defines  religion  and  science  differently ; 
the  one  he  regards  as  made  up  of  assertory  propositions  and  particular 
facts,  the  other  as  characterized  by  hypothetical  general  judgments.  It 
is  suggested  by  Krebs  that  science  starts  from  assertory  propositions,  but 
later  takes  on  the  hypothetical  form  for  the  purposes  of  logic.  Finally, 
only  in  so  far  as  Lotze  will  grant  that  the  scientific  and  aesthetic  come 
from  principles  essentially  the  same,  is  he  justified  in  grounding  both  in 
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the  supersensible,  God.  Lotze  regards  metaphysical  presuppositions  and 
logic  as  the  subjective  side  of  immediate  truth  ;  their  source  is  the  aesthetic 
spirit.  But  he  has  not,  Krebs  concludes,  consistently  shown  the  origin  and 
certainty  of  these  first  principles.  —  The  second  article  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  consideration  of  Lotze's  position  in  regard  to  the  subjectivity  or 
objectivity  of  knowledge.  Lotze  often  talks  like  a  subjective  idealist; 
but  more  frequently,  particularly  in  his  later  works,  seems  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  a  world-in-itself  distinct  from  the  phenomenal  world.  Some- 
times he  appears  to  think  that  we  may  have  actual  knowledge  of  things- 
in-themselves;  usually,  however,  he  denies  this,  but  at  the  same  time  insists 
that  this  subjectivity  is  no  defect,  that  the  so-called  phenomenal  is  higher 
and  more  valuable  than  the  noumenal.  Lotze's  attempt  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion of  logical  thinking  to  the  psychological-mechanical  train  of  thought, 
leads  him  into  difficulties.  Logical  thinking  criticises  and  corrects  what  is 
given  in  experience;  but  thought  itself  sometimes  errs,  and  must  in  turn  be 
corrected  by  experience.  The  relation  between  logical  thinking  and  the 
metaphysical  categories  in  Lotze's  system,  is  hard  to  make  out.  The  logi- 
cal forms  seem  to  be  the  ectypes  of  the  metaphysical  categories.  Lotze 
fails  to  explain  why  we  apply  these  logical  forms  to  the  given  at  all;  and 
when  he  tries  to  show  how  it  is  that  we  apply  them  correctly,  he  is  obliged 
to  bring  in  a  second  act  of  thought,  an  act  of  comparison.  Since  this 
does  not,  like  the  first  act  of  thought,  produce  a  new  form,  he  calls  it 
•receptivity';  but  in  so  doing  gives  it  the  characteristic  which  is  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  the  psychological  from  the  logical  process. 

ELLEN  B.  TALBOT. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

La  modaliti  du  jugement.     Par  L&ON  BRUNSCHVICG.     Paris,  Fdlix 
Alcan,  1897.  —  pp.  246. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  questions,  "  What  does  it 
mean  to  affirm  existence?"  and  "  How  far  is  such  affirmation  valid  ?"  The 
treatment  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  logical  theory.  In  order  to 
determine  the  validity  of  particular  affirmations  of  existence,  we  must,  the 
author  tells  us,  first  determine  the  right  of  the  mind  to  affirm  existence 
at  all  (p.  41).  In  other  words,  logic  must  be  based  upon  a  theory  of 
knowledge. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  definition  of  the  problem.  There  is  only  one 
form  of  intellectual  activity,  —  the  judgment,  —  and  to  this  both  concept  and 
reasoning  may  be  reduced.  The  essential  element  of  judgment  is  the  copula, 
and  the  function  of  the  copula  is  the  affirmation  of  existence.  From  this 
definition  of  judgment  comes  a  statement  of  the  problem  of  modality.  The 
question  runs  :  Is  the  judgment  true  ?  Is  the  affirmation  of  existence  valid  ? 
Is  its  truth  necessary,  actual,  or  only  possible?  But  in  discussing  this 
question  a  fundamental  distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Judgment  may 
be  necessary  in  one  of  two  ways  :  (r)  as  expressing  the  necessity  of 
thought  which  consists  in  intelligible  unity,  or  (2)  as  expressing  the  causal 
relations  of  things.  And  these  two  forms  attach  themselves  to  two  differ- 
ent meanings  of  '  existence '  in  the  judgment.  Judgment  may  be  taken 
(i)  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  in  which  case  it  will  mean  that  the  content 
affirmed  is  true  for  the  mind,  or  (2)  as  knowledge  of  the  real,  in  which 
case  the  assertion  claims  to  be  true  of  a  reality  external  to  the  mind.  We 
shall  have,  then,  not  one  table,  but  two  tables  of  modality.  We  must  ask 
concerning  every  judgment  two  questions  :  (i)  is  its  claim  to  intelligibility, 
to  ideal  truth,  a  valid  one?  and  (2)  can  we  accept  it  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  ?  Evidently,  then,  the  same  judgment  may  have  two  modalities,  as, 
for  example,  the  mathematical  judgment  which  is  necessary  for  thought, 
but  which  gives  to  its  object  only  the  possibility  of  existence.  There  are 
thus  two  ultimate  forms  of  judgment,  two  distinct  affirmations  of  existence ; 
the  ideal  and  intelligible  are  opposed  to  the  real ;  the  relations  of  thought 
stand  over  against  the  relations  of  things. 

The  second  chapter  sketches  the  treatment  of  the  problem  throughout  the 
course  of  philosophic  thought.  The  great  question  is  whether  the  ideal 
or  the  real  is  ultimately  the  truer.  To  this  question  Kant  has  given  answer 
in  two  principles  which  later  thought  has  not  yet  set  aside  :  (i)  the  intel- 
ligible and  the  real  are  irreducible,  and  (2)  a  way  of  escape  must  be 
sought  in  the  practical  life.  In  chapter  iii  the  author  enters  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  in  the  study  of  the  modalities  of  the  verb. 
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He  finds  three  distinct  forms  of  judgment,  three  different  affirmations  of 
existence  :  (i)  the  form  of  internality,  —  a  form  in  which  there  is  one  idea 
in  both  terms,  and  which  therefore  expresses  intelligible  unity,  self-relation, 
the  ideal  unity  of  the  mind  itself  ;  (2)  the  form  of  externality,  which  is 
equally  ultimate  with  the  preceding  ;  (3)  the  mixed  form,  in  which  both 
internality  and  externality  are  present,  but  without  unity.  The  last  is  the 
form  of  actual  consciousness  ;  it  is  thought,  obscure  and  confused,  finding 
itself  only  in  things.  In  these  three  forms  appear  the  three  modalities: 
internality  claims  to  be  necessary  ;  externality  asserts  reality  ;  the  mixed 
form  gives  only  possibility. 

The  next  two  chapters  attempt  a  classification  of  theoretical  and  practical 
judgments,  respectively,  in  accordance  with  this  scheme.  In  both  groups 
the  fundamental  distinction  is  maintained  between  (i)  those  judgments 
which  claim  to  assert  reality  and  (2)  those  which  present  themselves  as 
necessary,  as  laws  of  thought.  There  are,  then,  in  thought  two  distinct 
sets  of  judgments.  It  is  the  function  of  the  first  to  build  up  from  the 
shocks  of  sensation  the  world  of  perception,  the  universe  of  time  and 
space,  of  causally  related  things.  By  the  second  series  is  constructed  the 
universe  of  science,  —  a  system  of  laws,  of  intelligible  principles,  which  are 
the  mind's  own  creations,  and  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space.  These  are  two  realities  ;  each  is  real  for  the  mind,  since  it  is  based 
upon  an  ultimate  activity  of  the  mind  itself.  If  they  could  be  united,  we 
should  have  necessary  knowledge  of  reality,  but  their  union  is  impossible 
since  dualism  is  inherent  in  thought  itself.  This  dualism  has  not  been 
clearly  seen,  because  men  have  given  the  same  name,  '  causality,'  both  to  the 
temporal  and  spatial  relations  of  things  and  to  the  intelligible  relations  of 
thought  ;  but  the  two  are  quite  distinct,  and  when  we  hold  them  apart  we 
hold  apart  two  realities.  These  cannot  be  united  in  the  theoretical  sphere ; 
can  they  be  harmonized  in  the  practical  ?  In  the  moral  life  the  same  dualism 
may  be  discovered.  The  practical  judgment  is  a  demand  for  satisfaction, 
as  the  other  is  a  demand  for  truth,  and  the  modalities  are  in  the  two  cases 
the  same.  The  practical  judgment  is  necessary  if  it  contains  the  conditions 
of  its  own  satisfaction  ;  it  is  real  if  satisfaction  is  found  in  an  external 
object ;  it  is  possible  if  satisfaction  is  external  and  beyond  the  power  of 
the  agent.  But  man  seeks  his  satisfaction  in  two  wholly  opposite  ways  : 
(i)  within  himself  as  morality,  and  (2)  in  the  external  world  as  happiness. 
The  judgments  which  fall  under  the  former  of  these,  i.e.,  the  judgments  of 
morality,  claim  necessity,  since  man  seems  certain  of  an  end  which  he  sets 
up  within  his  own  nature.  The  latter,  the  judgments  of  happiness,  claim 
reality,  since  man  finds  his  happiness  in  the  world  about  him.  But  neither 
claim  is  valid,  for  we  never  get  wholly  beyond  possibility.  The  two  ends 
cannot  be  united,  and,  though  we  strive  toward  ideal  unity,  the  dualism  is 
never  overcome. 

Chapter  vi  contains  the  metaphysical  implications  of  the  positions  here 
taken.     Ontology,  —  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  an  independent  reality,  —  is 
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for  us  impossible,  since  the  ideal  activity  of  thought  carries  it  ever  further 
away  from  the  real.  We  cannot  even  know  the  self  in  its  true  nature  ; 
we  know  it  only  in  its  states,  in  temporal  successions,  but  not  in  its  own 
inner,  intelligible  unity.  For  ontology  the  dualism  which  has  been  found 
would  be  unthinkable,  but  we  give  up  ontology  ;  philosophy  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  mind's  own  consciousness  of  its  activities,  and  in  these  the 
ideal  and  the  real  stand  steadfastly  apart. 

If  one  were  to  record  one's  impressions  of  M.  Brunschvicg's  argument,  the 
clearest  of  these  would  be,  I  think,  that  the  dualism  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  is  not  clearly  made  out.  One  can  see  that  there  are  the  two  classes  of 
judgment,  and  that  in  this  classification  the  author  has  worked  out  in  full 
detail  the  opposition  of  perception  and  thought  which  he  takes  from  Kant. 
But  it  is  not  obvious  why  these  two  sets  of  judgments  should  give  us  two 
separate  realities,  why  the  judgment  which  predicates  the  inner  unity  of 
its  terms  should  not  refer  to  the  same  reality  which  is  also  known  in  causal 
relations,  —  in  short,  why  the  worlds  of  perception  and  science  cannot  be 
one  world.  And,  in  pressing  this  difficulty,  one  would  surely  ask  for  a 
further  definition  of  the  phrase  "  to  affirm  existence,"  as  well  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  position  that  it  is  the  copula  which  affirms  existence.  In  this 
latter  position,  M.  Brunschvicg  avowedly  departs  from  the  theory  of  sub- 
stance which  is  held  in  common  by  Aristotle  and  Kant,  and  one  can  hardly 
see  the  validity  of  the  change.  It  is  upon  this  departure  from  the  Aris- 
totelian position,  upon  the  assertions  that  the  copula  affirms  existence,  and 
that  the  copula  has  two  distinct  forms,  that  the  whole  argument  for  dualism 
rests  ;  but  if  one  were  to  deny  the  first  of  these  assertions,  the  necessity  of 
the  conclusion  would  be  lost.  ALEX  MEIKLEJOHN 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology.     By  MAX  MULLER.     In  two 
volumes.     New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897.  —  pp.  xxvi,  864. 

The  three  schools  of  mythology,  viz.,  the  Genealogical  or  Linguistic, 
the  Analogical,  and  the  Ethnological,  now  indicate  a  rapprochement.  In 
these  volumes  Professor  Miiller, — who  must,  by  grateful  scholars,  be 
regarded  as  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,  —  while  contending  for  the 
primary  importance  of  comparative  philology,  extends  his  hand  in  gener- 
ous recognition  of  his  junior  collaborators  in  the  field  of  mythology. 
With  pathos,  he  defends  himself  and  the  cause  of  Linguistic  Comparative 
Mythology,  and  affirms  that  he  is  not  patient  of  being  regarded  as  standing 
alone  (Athanasius  contra  munduni),  so  long  as  he  can  name  an  increas- 
ing number  of  allies  among  the  brilliant  philologists  of  England,  Germany, 
and  America. 

Max  Miiller  is  an  illustrious  protagonist  in  the  science  of  mythology, 
and  the  debt  owed  by  later  scholars  to  this  Nestor  at  Oxford  is  immense. 
To  longer  disparage  the  Linguistic  method  as  applied  to  Aryan  peoples,  to 
forget  that  man's  history  begins  with  language  as  the  most  ancient  phe- 
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nomenon  of  his  life,  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  study  of  mythology, 
as  the  Ethno-psychological  school  has  shown  a  tendency  to  do,  is  to  leave 
well-observed,  fixed  coast  lines,  and  to  push  out  with  temerity  upon  an 
unknown  sea.  The  knowledge  of  the  languages,  cults,  and  habits  of  the 
Nature-peoples  is  still  very  limited.  The  Psychological  school  is  in  reality 
an  extension  of  the  Analogical,  and  the  latter  is  an  extension  of  the  Genea- 
logical Linguistic  school.  Why,  asks  the  author  of  these  volumes,  should 
there  be  hostility  between  them?  Certainly  Professor  Miiller  manifests  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  results  of  research  achieved  by  these  schools, 
but  he  declines  to  be  extinguished  as  a  philologist,  since  some,  at  least,  of 
his  equations  (Dyaush-pitar  =Zevs-7raTr;/3  =  Jupiter)  are  universally  ac- 
cepted. Until  more  is  known  of  the  languages,  dialects,  and  opinions  of 
the  Nature-peoples,  the  author  thinks  it  is  unscientific  to  treat  with  levity 
the  old  landmarks  of  Vedic-Greek  mythology.  The  reader  of  the  many 
treatises  upon  mythology  cannot  fail  to  discern  a  reaction  of  thought 
The  concessions  made  by  many  of  the  Psychological  school,  the  courtesy 
towards  the  philological  scholars  which  experience  has  taught  them  to 
adopt,  help  us  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  and  his  coadjutors.  The  'sweetness  and  light'  manifest  in 
these  chapters  will  disarm  criticism  and  conciliate  schools  of  comparative 
mythology,  hitherto  hostile. 

Time,  as  it  passes,  thus  removes  asperities,  brings  the  workers  in  differ- 
ent fields  into  sympathetic  understanding  of  each  others'  theories,  shows 
that  no  one  school  of  research  possesses  all  the  facts,  and  emphasizes  the 
truth  of  the  old  maxim,  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri. 

CHARLES  MELLEN  TYLER. 

Geschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  Psychologic.  By  MAX  DESSOIR. 
Erster  Halbband.  Zweite,  umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Berlin,  C.  Duncker, 
1897.— pp.  356. 

When  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Dessoir's  History  appeared  in  1894,  its 
methods  and  conclusions  met  with  some  rather  sharp  criticism.  The  author 
has  evidently  taken  this  to  heart  and  conscientiously  set  to  work  to  improve 
upon  his  former  text.  His  method  of  exposition  remains  the  same,  and 
will  probably  again  receive  its  meed  of  disapproval ;  but  the  structure  of 
the  book  has  been  modified  and  its  appreciations  revised.  In  each  case 
the  changes  are  changes  for  the  better. 

The  first  131  pages  of  the  old  edition  (see  this  REVIEW,  IV,  2,  p.  227) 
have  become  356  in  the  new.  An  added  Introduction  gives  a  brief  survey 
of  the  course  of  psychological  development  down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
More  space  is  devoted  to  the  first  and  last  years  of  this  century  itself,  and 
to  the  kulturgeschichtlicher  Hintergrund  of  the  psychological  movement. 
And,  lastly,  much  of  what  in  the  earlier  edition  formed  part  of  later  chap- 
ters has  been  included  in  this  first  half- volume. 
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Improvements  of  detail  are  numerous.  The  summaries  are  much  fuller 
and  much  more  thoroughly  done.  The  statement  of  Leibnitz's  doctrine  has 
been  worked  over  and  rectified.  Riidiger,  Crusius,  Reimarus,  and  Hiss- 
mann  receive  more  adequate  and  discriminating  treatment.  The  frequent 
misprints  and  faults  of  style  which  dotted  the  pages  of  the  original,  have 
been  carefully  eliminated  from  the  revised  text.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly 
any  point  touched  on  by  criticism  of  the  first  edition  which  the  author  has 
not  been  at  obvious  pains  to  justify  or  correct.  Within  the  limits  which 
the  method  of  citation  prescribes,  the  completed  work  is  plainly  intended 
to  be  as  valuable  as  Dr.  Dessoir  can  make  it.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  judge  from  the  present  instalment,  that  it  will  possess  a  very  high  value, 
not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  for  the  student  of  historical  psychology. 

E.  B.  T. 

Der  Unterschied  der  Lehren  Humes  im  Treatise  und  im  Inquiry.     Von 
WILHELM  BREDE.     Halle  a.  S.,  Max  Niemeyer,  1896.  —  pp.  50. 

This  is  the  first  monograph  that  has  been  published  on  the  relation  of 
Hume's  Treatise  to  his  Inquiry.  The  author  has,  in  general,  done  his 
work  with  much  care  and  skill;  but  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  and  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  different  critics  in  dealing  with  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  unanimous  conclusions.  The  book  falls  into  four  divisions:  (i) 
the  doctrines  of  the  Treatise;  (2)  the  doctrines  of  the  Inquiry  that  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Treatise;  (3)  the  new  material  introduced  in  the 
Inquiry;  (4)  the  parts  of  the  Treatise  that  were  omitted  in  the  later  work. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  adopted 
a  more  topical  method  of  treatment  in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  this 
nature. 

The  author  finds  that  the  point  of  view,  or  aim,  of  the  Inquiry  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Treatise  in  two  important  respects  :  (i)  while  the  Treatise 
aims  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  graded 
according  to  their  relative  degrees  of  certainty,  the  main,  almost  the  only, 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Inquiry  is  the  question  of  causation;  (2)  while 
the  Treatise  is  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  ground  and  possibility  of 
knowledge,  the  chief  aim  of  the  Inquiry  is  to  overthrow  every  false  system 
of  metaphysics;  hence  the  later  work  is  largely  polemical,  and  carries  out 
more  thoroughly  than  the  Treatise  the  consequences  for  morality  and 
religion  of  Hume's  philosophical  doctrine.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
Dr.  Brede  confuses  point  of  view,  or  aim,  with  standpoint,  and  thus  his 
criticism  of  the  position  which  I  adopted  in  an  article  in  this  REVIEW1  is 
not  fully  justified.  I  maintained  only  that  the  standpoint  of  both  works 
is  the  same;  every  one  admits  that  their  respective  aims  are  different.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  author  that  the  division  of  impressions  and  ideas  into  those 
of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection,  is  implied  in  the  Inquiry,  although  it  is 

i  Vol.  iii,  pp.  672  ff. 
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not  specifically  made.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  this  division  is  here  of 
no  significance.  With  this  last  statement  I  cannot  agree.  The  distinction 
between  impressions  and  ideas  of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection,  is  mani- 
festly of  some  consequence  in  the  discussion  which  deals  with  the  idea  of 
necessary  connection. 

The  author  asserts  that  the  doctrine  of  belief  plays  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  Inquiry,  as  compared  with  the  Treatise,  and  that  the  concept  of  belief 
is  positively  changed.  We  may  admit  the  first  statement,  and  we  may 
also  admit  that  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  belief  is  changed. 
But  that  the  doctrine,  or  the  concept,  of  belief  is  changed  in  the  Inquiry,  is 
by  no  means  evident.  Hume's  argument  on  this  subject  in  the  Appendix 
is  in  support  of  his  former  view,  and  so  also  is  his  summing  up  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Inquiry.  According  to  the  author,  the  treatment  of  philo- 
sophical relations  is  omitted  in  the  later  work  because  :  (i)  in  the  Treatise 
Hume  had  experienced  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  distinct  from  the 
natural  relations;  and  (2)  such  treatment  is  now  unnecessary,  since  the  philo- 
sophical relations  served  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  different  degrees  of  certainty;  and  this  doctrine  is  omitted  in  the 
Inquiry  because  Hume  has  now  a  different  end  in  view.  Moreover,  Hume 
probably  does  not  now  regard  his  former  twofold  division  of  philosophical 
relations  as  tenable;  for  his  higher  estimation  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  induction  would  not  allow  him  to  say  that  a  relation  like  causality  could  be 
changed  without  the  perceptions,  or  things,  on  which  the  relation  is  based 
being  changed  also.  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  difference  between 
the  position  of  the  Inquiry  and  that  of  the  Treatise  on  this  subject  as  Dr. 
Brede  represents.  Although  Hume  does  not  give  a  classification,  or  distinct 
treatment,  of  the  philosophical  relations  in  the  Inquiry,  the  existence  of  these 
relations  is  implied  in  his  division  of  knowledge  into  relations  of  ideas  and 
matters  of  fact.  The  distinction  between  natural  relations  and  philosophical 
relations  is  also  expressly  indicated  by  the  twofold  definition  that  is  given 
of  cause.  Whether  relations  can  change  while  the  perceptions  on  which 
they  are  based  remain  the  same,  depends  entirely  on  our  definition  of  the 
terms.  And  Hume  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  contention  on  this  question 
—  from  his  own  point  of  view  —  however  much  he  may  be  logically  incon- 
sistent with  some  of  his  fundamental  principles. 

Dr.  Brede's  treatment  of  knowledge,  or  the  different  degrees  of  certainty, 
as  presented  in  the  Inquiry,  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  He  asserts  that, 
according  to  Hume,  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  equally  certain,  and  geom- 
etry is  an  inductive  science.  Both  statements  are  open  to  question.  It  is 
true  that  in  section  iv  Hume  speaks  of  geometry  as  being  an  exact  science 
like  arithmetic;  but  in  section  xii  he  does  not  hold  this  view.  And  it  is  also 
true  that,  in  general,  in  section  xii  he  regards  geometry  as  an  inductive  sci- 
ence; but  in  section  iv  he  expressly  states  that  it  is  a  demonstrative  science. 
It  seems  impossible  to  explain  or  harmonize  these  contradictory  statements. 
The  author  also  asserts  that,  in  the  Inquiry,  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact  — 
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indeed,  the  whole  doctrine  of  knowledge  —  stands  on  a  different  plane  from 
that  in  the  Treatise,  and  that  custom  is  no  longer  represented  as  a  "  blind 
instinct,"  but  as  the  "  great  guide  of  human  life."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
conclusions  concerning  matters  of  fact  stand  upon  the  same  basis  in  both 
works.  They  rest  ultimately  on  custom,  and  custom  is  of  the  same  nature, 
and  plays  the  same  part,  in  the  Inquiry  as  in  the  Treatise.  It  is  an  instinct 
which,  at  times,  acts  more  unerringly  than  does  reason,  but  yet,  "like  other 
instincts,  may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful." 

The  author  thinks  that  Hume's  doctrine  of  probability  has  undergone  a 
change  in  the  Inquiry,  and  that  the  defective  treatment  which  the  subject 
there  receives,  is  due  to  the  change  in  his  doctrine  of  belief.  He  criticises 
my  article  on  this  point,  but  I  think  he  adopts  an  extreme  position.  In  the 
Treatise,  Hume  deals  with  probability  under  three  heads:  philosophical 
probability  of  chance,  philosophical  probability  of  cause,  and  unphilosophi- 
cal  probability.  In  the  Inquiry,  he  deals  with  it  under  the  first  two,  the 
discussion  of  unphilosophical  probability  being  entirely  omitted.  Since,  how- 
ever, he  says  in  the  Treatise  that  unphilosophical  probability  is  "  derived 
from  the  same  principles  "  as  philosophical  probability,  this  omission  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  special  significance.  In  philosophical  probability  a  con- 
clusion is  the  result  of  three  processes:  (i)  a  summing  up  of  the  favorable 
instances;  (2)  a  summing  up  of  the  unfavorable  instances;  (3)  the  subtract- 
ing of  the  latter  sum  from  the  former.  The  remainder  represents  the  prob- 
ability and  force  of  the  conclusion  or  judgment.  In  the  Inquiry,  in  the 
treatment  of  probability  both  of  chance  and  of  cause,  this  third  process  is 
not  explicitly  stated.  But  neither  is  it  mentioned  in  the  first  account  that 
is  given  of  probability  of  cause  in  the  Treatise.  The  three  processes  are 
described  fully  in  the  account  of  probability  of  chance;  the  first  two  are 
described  in  the  account  of  probability  of  cause;  and  then  Hume  says: 
"  this  operation  of  the  mind  has  been  so  fully  explained  in  treating  of  the 
probability  of  chance  that  I  need  not  here  endeavor  to  render  it  more 
intelligible."  That  is,  the  third  process  is  implied,  although  not  distinctly 
mentioned  —  it  is  mentioned  afterwards.  It  is  also  implied  in  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Inquiry.  The  explicit  statement  of  it  is  omitted  there,  evidently 
because  Hume  could  not  say  so  much  in  two  and  a  half  pages  as  he  had 
said  in  sixteen  pages  of  the  Treatise.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Hume  did  not  write  the  Inquiry  to  repudiate  the  Treatise,  but  rather  to 
explain  it.  The  repudiation  of  the  Treatise  was  an  afterthought.  More- 
over, the  doctrine  of  belief,  as  held  by  Hume  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  probability  in  both  works,  is  exactly  the  same. 

According  to  Dr.  Brede,  the  new  subjects  introduced  in  the  Inquiry  are 
liberty  and  necessity,  miracles,  a  future  state,  and  a  Personal  Providence. 
No  hint  is  given  by  him  that  liberty  and  necessity  had  been  fully  discussed 
in  Book  II  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  He  thinks  that  the  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  is  inserted  in  the  Inquiry  because  of  the  change 
(i)  in  Hume's  point  of  view,  and  (2)  in  his  attitude  toward  religion.  It  was 
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not  worth  while  to  give  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  a 
Personal  Providence  in  a  work  so  sceptical  as  the  Treatise ;  these  dogmas 
are  there  excluded  without  argument.  This  position,  however,  is  not  satis- 
factory. For  Hume  states  in  the  Treatise  that,  although  the  metaphysical 
arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  inconclusive,  the  moral  argu- 
ments and  those  derived  from  the  analogy  of  nature  are  strong  and  convinc- 
ing. And  he  concludes  one  of  the  chapters  as  follows:  "  If  my  philosophy, 
therefore,  makes  no  addition  to  the  arguments  for  religion,  I  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  to  think  that  it  takes  nothing  from  them,  but  that  everything 
remains  precisely  as  before."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was 
the  nature  of  those  "  nobler  parts  "  that  Hume  removed  from  the  Treatise, 
before  publication,  in  order  that  it  might  give  "  as  little  offence  as  possible," 
and  thus  not  be  objectionable  to  Dr.  Butler. 

The  most  important  omissions  in  the  Inquiry  are  the  discussions  on  space 
and  time,  spiritual  substance  and  material  substance.  According  to  the 
author,  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  is  omitted,  because 
it  would  involve  Hume  in  inextricable  difficulties  in  the  application  of  his 
axiom:  'Whatever  objects  are  different  are  distinguishable,'  etc.,  since 
Hume  now  substitutes  physical  points  for  mathematical  points  as  the  ulti- 
mate indivisible  elements  of  space.  Almost  every  one  who  has  written  on 
this  subject  has  had  his  own  theory  to  explain  why  Part  1 1  of  the  Treatise,  — 
that  dealing  with  space  and  time,  —  though  evidently  rewritten,  was  never 
published;  but  the  only  reason  positively  known  is  that  given  by  Hume  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  Strahan.  "  I  intended  to  print  four  Dissertations,"  he 
says,  "  the  natural  History  of  Religion,  on  the  Passions,  on  Tragedy,  and 
oh  the  metaphysical  Principles  of  Geometry.  I  sent  them  up  to  Mr.  Millar, 
but,  before  the  last  was  printed,  I  happened  to  meet  with  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  was  in  this  Country,  and  he  convinced  me,  that  either  there  was  some 
Defect  in  the  Argument  or  in  its  perspicuity  —  I  forget  which  —  and  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Millar,  that  I  would  not  print  that  Essay."  1  Although  the  dis- 
cussion of  self-consciousness,  or  spiritual  substance,  is  omitted,  the  author 
thinks  that  Hume's  view  of  the  self  has  undergone  a  fundamental  change. 
Here  Dr.  Brede  presents  a  very  ingenious  argument  to  sustain  his  opinion, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  convincing.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  know  whether 
Hume  abandoned  his  former  view  of  the  self,  and  probably  we  never  shall. 
Numerous  arguments  on  each  side  of  the  question  can  be  presented,  but 
space  does  not  permit  an  examination  of  them  here.  The  author  finds 
that  the  result  of  the  brief  reference  in  the  Inquiry  to  the  subject  of  external 
existence,  is  formally  the  same  as  the  position  of  the  Treatise,  —  we  have  no 
idea  of  material  substance,  and  no  knowledge  of  an  external  world.  Yet 
Hume  makes  some  statements  in  the  Inquiry  which  imply  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  more  indubitably  than  did  any  in  the  Treatise.  Consequently, 
Hume's  view  on  this  question  also  has  undergone  some  modification.  This 
change  in  his  doctrine  of  external  existence  together  with  that  in  his  doc- 

1  G.  B.  Hill,  Letters  of  David  Hume  to  William  Strahany  p.  230. 
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trine  of  belief,  Dr.  Brede  thinks,  make  two  important  starting  points  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  Scottish  School. 

While  Dr.  Brede's  monograph  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature on  this  subject,  it  does  not  leave  one  with  the  impression  that  it  is 
a  final  solution  of  the  question.  Want  of  space  prevents  suitable  reference 
to  many  excellent  features  of  the  work. 

Geschichte  der  Logosidee  in  der  griechischen  Philosophic.     Von  ANA- 
THON  AALL,  Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland,  1896.  —  pp.  xix,  251. 

The  author  is  from  Christiania,  but  the  original  draft  of  the  book  is  in 
German.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Heinze,  who,  in  his  work 
entitled  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der  griechischen  Philosophie,  published 
in  1872,  broke  the  ground  in  this  fertile  field.  The  present  work,  however, 
differs  from  Heinze's  in  finding,  not  so  much  a  special  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  in  Greek  Philosophy,  as  the  development  of  an  idea.  The  idea 
of  Logos  suffered  constant  change  from  Heraclitus  to  Plotinus.  The 
principal  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  Heraclitus,  to  the  Stoics,  and 
to  Philo,  with  connecting  and  supplementary  chapters  on  Anaxagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Alexandrian  schools.  The  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  Logos  is  found  essentially  in  Heraclitus,  the  Stoics,  and  in 
Philo  and  his  successors. 

The  often  asserted  identity  of  the  Heraclitic  fire  with  the  Logos,  or  the 
conception  of  the  fire  itself  as  a  rational  essence  to  be  again  identified  with 
the  soul,  is  to  be  rejected.  Neither  may  we  identify  the  Logos  with  God. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  Heraclitus  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  namely,  that  of 
the  critical  ethical  philosopher,  the  'prophet,'  that  the  Logos  doctrine 
appears.  The  Logos  is  a  sort  of  universal  intellectual  and  ethical  norm, 
and  as  such  is  usually  considered  in  relation  to  man.  It  is  neither  God  nor 
human  spirit,  though  both  partake  of  it.  It  stands  for  reason,  law,  pur- 
pose. It  is  that  which  makes  the  world  rational,  good,  and  purposeful. 
It  is  the  lack  of  it  in  man  that  makes  him  bestial  and  stupid.  The  Logos 
idea  as  it  appears  in  the  Stoics  and  in  all  later  schools,  is  more  or  less  a 
development  and  enlargement  of  the  Heraclitic  conception.  In  respect  to 
the  Stoics,  the  author  justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  shall  best 
arrive  at  a  true  understanding  of  the  Stoic  Logos,  if  we  do  not  attempt  to 
find  in  Stoicism  a  unified  and  consistent  system.  In  Stoicism  we  are  pre- 
sented, apparently,  with  a  system  of  pure  materialism,  requiring  the  assump- 
tion of  no  spiritual  or  incorporeal  being.  But  another  set  of  references 
points  to  a  very  different  conception,  revealing  the  true  deeper  character  of 
the  system.  Now  we  discover  the  Logos  as  a  spiritual  energy  permeating 
and  conditioning  the  material  world.  It  is  conceived  first  dynamically,  as 
the  constructive  and  controlling  force.  In  the  organic  world  it  is  the 
original  productive  power,  —  the  source  of  all  life.  Teleologically,  it  is  the 
cause  of  order  and  beauty.  In  human  society  it  is  the  ethical  ideal.  Are 
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we  then  to  distinguish,  with  the  Stoics,  the  Logos  from  God  and  from 
Nature  ?  This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  '  God '  is, 
as  it  were,  a  term  of  less  extension.  It  implies  personality,  which  the 
Logos  lacks.  An  interesting  chapter  on  Philo  shows  the  gradual  speciali- 
zation of  the  Logos  idea  as  Greek  thought  came  in  contact  with  Jewish. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  is  an  interesting  and  useful  contribution  to 
Greek  philosophy.  The  history  of  ideas  is  the  final  form  that  the  history 
of  philosophy  will  take.  It  must,  however,  be  still  a  long  time  before  such 
work  can  be  definitive.  There  is  still  too  much  to  be  done  upon  special 
sources.  This  kind  of  work,  too,  is  particularly  subject  to  the  evil  of  over- 
systemization  which  has  already  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy,  —  an  evil  from  which  the  present  book  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
free.  The  historian  becomes  infatuated  with  his  pet  idea  and  exalts  it 
unduly.  If  to  the  history  of  the  Logosidee  should  be  added  the  history  of 
the  Theosidee,  and  the  history  of  the  Nomosidee,  it  might  be  found  that 
the  result  would  be  not  so  much  the  history  of  three  ideas  as  three  histories 

of  one  idea"  G.  T.  W.  PATRICK. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Conscience.  By  P.  G.  KNOWLTON,  Ph.D. 
Doctor's  Dissertation  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  1897.  —  pp.  150. 

The  aim  of  this  essay  is  threefold  :  (i)  to  furnish  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  empirical  evolution  theory  of  the  origin  of 
conscience  ;  (2)  to  give  a  critical  estimate  of  the  philosophic  adequacy  and 
moral  import  of  these  theories  ;  (3)  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  discus- 
sion to  draw  such  constructive  conclusions  respecting  the  origin  and  nature 
of  conscience  as  seem  justifiable.  The  first  part,  containing  six  chapters, 
consists  of  the  exposition  of  the  leading  empirical  evolution  theories  of  the 
origin  of  conscience.  The  advocates  of  modern  empirical  ethics  in  general 
build  on  the  empirical  sciences  as  a  basis  ;  they  differ  in  the  particular 
science,  or  class  of  sciences,  on  which  they  lay  special  emphasis.  With  this 
principle  in  mind  the  various  theories  are  classified  as  follows  :  (i)  Natural- 
Scientific,  of  which  the  theory  of  Darwin  is  chosen  as  representative ; 

(2)  Historical,  with  the  theories  of  Spencer  and  Paul  Re'e  as  illustrations  ; 

(3)  Psychological,  with  Bain,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Grote  as   representatives; 

(4)  Sociological,  under  which  head  we  have  the  theories  of  Leslie  Stephen 
and  R.  v.  Ihering.     To  each  of  these  a  chapter  is  devoted,  and  in  a  fifth 
chapter  we  have  a  summary  of  the  general  characteristics  and  fundamental 
principles  common  to  these  theories  of  the  origin  of  conscience,  with  a  final 
statement  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  sum  up  these  leading  principles 
in  harmonious  relation.     Part  II  contains  the  general  criticism  of  the  em- 
pirical evolution  theory  of  the  genesis  of  conscience,  to  which  six  chapters 
are  devoted.     The  first  of  these  aims  to  emphasize  the  important  truths 
which  this  theory  contains  for  the  moralist ;    the  second  criticises  the  utili- 
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tarian  basis  on  which  these  theories  build  ;  the  third  considers  critically 
the  psychological  aspects  of  these  theories  ;  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  the 
sociological  theory ;  the  fifth  sums  up  the  logical  errors  involved  in  the 
reasoning  and  assumptions  of  the  evolution  theories ;  the  sixth  is  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  import  of  the  empirical  evolution 
theories  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  conscience,  and  concludes  with  a  con- 
cise summary  of  the  main  objections  to  these  theories.  Part  III  contains 
four  chapters  devoted  to  constructive  conclusions.  In  the  first  we  have  in- 
troductory considerations.  Conscience  is  defined  in  general  terms  ;  the 
four  main  questions  arising  in  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  conscience 
are  stated ;  and  attention  is  called  to  the  important  distinction  between  the 
purely  scientific  view  of  morality,  whose  office  is  the  description  and  classi- 
fication of  a  certain  order  of  facts,  and  the  truly  moral  view  which  con- 
siders the  significance  of  these  facts  as  judged  by  an  ideal  standard.  The 
second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  statement  and  explanation  of  the  nativistic 
theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of  conscience,  and  to  an  elaboration 
of  the  three  main  arguments  in  its  behalf.  The  third  chapter  considers  the 
true  nature  of  conscience,  analyzes  it  into  its  factors,  and  discusses  each  of 
these  with  reference  to  the  evolution  theory.  The  final  chapter  considers 
the  relation  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  the  nativistic  theory  of  the  origin 
of  conscience  ;  indicates  what  the  author  considers  to  be  the  fundamental 
source  of  error  in  all  empirical  evolution  theories  of  conscience  ;  discusses 
the  relation  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  conscience  to  that  of  its  nature 
and  authority ;  points  out  the  true  place  and  office  of  scientific  theories  of 
conscience ;  and  concludes  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  relation  of  the 
moral  to  the  natural,  and  of  the  place  and  office  of  conscience. 
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Logic  of,  (6)  439. 
Aristotelian  Society,  Proceedings  of,  (b) 

107. 
Association,    American    Psychological, 

(n)  224. 
Athens   in  the   Time   of    Socrates,  (b) 

102. 
Attention    and    the    Function    of    the 

Sense  Organs,  (s)  198. 

B 

Baer,  Karl  Ernst,  His  Philosophy,  (b) 

569. 

Beauty,  Sense  of,  (b)  210. 
Belief,   as  Matter  of  Will,  (s)  88,   (b} 

331;    (r)   190;   in   Supernatural,  Its 

Relation  to  Morality,  (j)  313. 
Bohme  and  his  Relation  to  Hegel,  (a) 

146. 


C aid  well's  Schopenhauer,    Reply   to    a 

Criticism  on,  (n)  573. 
Carnot,   Principle  of,  And  Evolution, 

(')  317. 

Causality,  Origin  and  Import  of  the 
Idea  of,  (s)  89. 

Chance,  (s)  560. 

Children,  School,  Accuracy  of  Recol- 
lection and  Observation  of,  (s)  197  ; 
Religious  Consciousness  of,  (s)  310. 

Concept,  of  Nature  in  Aristotle,  (a)  18  ; 
Of  Causality,  Origin  and  Import  of, 
(s)  89;  Of  Number,  (s)  204;  Kant's, 
Of  Personality,  (s)  319  ;  Of  Opposj- 
tion,  (s)  431  ;  Of  Externality,  (j) 
561. 

Conception,  Some  Problems  of,  (s)  666. 

Conscience,  (s)  86;  Its  Origin  and 
Nature,  (b)  686. 

Consciousness,  Religious,  of  Children, 
(j)  310 ;  Fundamental  Conceptions 
of,  (a)  449;  Of  Transcendence  or 
Reality,  (r)  539. 

Contemporary   Theology  and  Theism, 

(*)  324. 

Contingency  and  Necessity  in  the  Sys- 
tem of  Aristotle,  (b)  105. 

Cosmos,  Man's  Place  in,  (b}  332,  (r) 
529.  See  also  World. 

D 

Dante  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  (b)  567. 

Degeneration,  Genius  and,  (b)  218. 

Descartes,  His  Method  prior  to  the 
Discourse,  (s)  96 ;  Development  of 
his  Thought  from  the  Regulae  to 
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the  Meditations,  (s)  96,  (s)  318 ;  His 
Theory  of  Will,  (s)  318. 

Development,  Of  Descartes'  Thought 
from  the  Regulae  to  the  Afeditations, 
(s)  96,  (s)  318;  Historical,  of  the 
Problem  of  Universals  in  the  Ninth 
Century,  (s)  97 ;  Mental,  Social  and 
Ethical  Interpretations  of,  («)  445. 

Dialectic,  Of  Hegel,  Studies  in,  (r)  69 ; 
The  Theoretical,  (s)  429 ;  The  Prac- 
tical, (s)  429 ;  The  Religious,  (s) 
557  ;  Non-Contradiction  as  a  Princi- 
ple of,  (s)  666. 

Dreams,  Experiments  on  Visual  Images 

»n»  (J)  553- 
Duty,  (s)  426. 


Economic  Materialism  and  the  Con- 
formity to  Natural  Law  of  Social 
Phenomena,  (s)  428. 

Economics,  Restoration  of,  To  Ethics, 

(')  3'3- 

Effort,  Psychology  of,  (a)  43. 

Ego,  The  Transcendental,  (a)  162.  See 
also  Mind  and  Self. 

Emotion,  The  Nature  of,  (a)  242,  (a) 
471  ;  Antithesis  as  Principle  in  the 
Expression  of,  (s)  312;  Of  Fear,  (6) 
566;  The  Primary  Forms  of,  (a) 
626. 

Epistemology,  And  Metaphysics,  Fun- 
damental Problems  of,  (s)  92  ;  Mental 
States  as  a  Possible  Basis  of,  (a)  577. 
See  also  Knowledge. 

Ethical,  System  of  Gay,  (a)  132;  Self, 
Genesis  of,  (a)  225;  Practical-,  View 
of  Life,  (b)  326;  System  of  Hume, 
(a)  337 ;  And  Social  Interpretations 
of  Mental  Development,  (ri)  445 ; 
System  of  Henry  More,  (a)  593. 

Ethics,  From  a  Purely  Practical  Stand- 
point, (s)  87  ;  Of  Plato,  Metaphysical 
Basis  of,  (6)  212;  Standpoint  and 
Method  of,  (a)  275;  Restoration  of 
Economics  to,  (s)  313 ;  Of  Wundt,  (s) 
314  ;  Scientific  and  Technical,  Ele- 
ments of,  (6)  327  ;  Law  and  Nature 
in  Greek,  (s)  425;  Of  J.  S.  Mill,  (b) 
440;  Recent,  Summary  of,  (b)  443; 


Place  of  Pleasure  in  a  System  of,  (s) 
671. 

Experience,  (a)  608. 

Experimental  Psychology,  («)  576. 

Experiments,  Preliminary,  On  Vision 
without  Inversion  of  the  Retinal  Im- 
age (s)  201  ;  On  Visual  Images  in 
Dreams,  (s)  553. 

Expression  of  Emotion,  Antithesis  as  a 
Principle  of,  (s)  3(2. 

Evil,  Good  and,  (b)  330. 

Evolution,  And  the  Principle  of  Carnot, 
(s)  317  ;  Conception  of  Social  Right 
according  to,  (b)  441. 

External  World,  (s)  205. 

Externality,  Concept  of,  (s)  561. 


Faith,  Philosophic,  (s)  673. 

Fatigue  in  Reading,  Conditions  of,  (s) 
196. 

Fear,  (b)  566. 

Feeling,  Psychology  of,  (s)  554.  See 
also  Emotion  and  Pleasure. 

Freedom  and  Historical  Necessity,  (s) 
428. 

G 

Gay,  Ethical  System  of,  (a)  132. 

Generalization  and  Induction,  (s)  195. 

Genius,  And  Degeneration,  (b)  218; 
Men  of,  (s)  311. 

Germany,  Sociology  in,  (b)  100  ;  His- 
tory of  Modern  Psychology  in,  (b) 
680. 

Good,  The  Analysis  of,  (a)  257;  and 
Evil,  (b)  330. 

Government,  Anarchy  or,  (b)  101. 

Greek,  Ethics,  Law  and  Nature  in,  (s) 
425;  Philosophy,  History  of  Con- 
ception of  Logos  in,  (b)  685. 

Green,  T.  H.,  Philosophy  of,  (b)  98; 
Metaphysics  of,  (a)  113. 

H 

Habit  and  Instinc%  (b)  571. 

Harmony  and  Fire,  The  Philosopher  of, 

(s)  674- 
Hegel,  Studies  in  the  Dialectic  of,  (r) 

69;  Bohme's  Relation  to,  (a)    146; 
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His  Philosophy  of  Right,  (r)  288  ; 
Logic  of,  (r)  411  ;  His  Treatment 
of  the  Subjective  Notion,  (s)  432  ; 
Presupposition  Question  in  the  Logic 
of,  (a)  497. 

Heraclitus,  Philosophy  of,  (s)  674. 

History,  Of  the  Development  of  the 
Problem  of  Universals  in  the  Ninth 
Century,  (j)  97  ;  Of  Philosophy,  In 
Outline,  (b)  108  ;  Of  the  Problem  of 
the  Infinite  in  Western  Thought,  (b) 
1 10 ;  And  Metaphysics  of  Philosophy, 
(s)  205  ;  Of  European  Thought  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  (r)  415;  Of 
Idealism,  (r)  661 ;  Of  Modern  Ger- 
man Psychology,  (t>)  680 ;  Of  the 
Conception  of  Logos  in  Greek  Phi- 
losophy, (<*)  685. 

Hobbes,  Life  and  Teaching  of,  (b)  442. 

Hume,  Ethical  System  of,  (a)  337 ; 
Difference  between  his  Treatise  and 
Inquiry,  (b)  68 1. 

Hypotheses  of  Thought,  Grounds  of 
Fundamental,  ^s)  90. 


Idealism,  Materialism,  and  Positivism, 
(s)  317;  Scientific,  (s)  430,  (s)  558; 
History  of,  (r)  66 1. 

Ideas,  Voluntary  Connection  of,  (s)  310. 

Illogical  Minds,  Logical  and',  (t>)  328. 

Image,  Retinal,  Experiments  on  Vision 
without  Inversion  of,  (s)  201 ;  Mental, 
Transformations  of,  (s)  552 ;  Visual 
Dream,  Experiments  on,  (s)  553 ; 
Thought  and,  (d)  646. 

Immanence  of  Reason  in  Sense  Knowl- 
edge, (r)  297. 

Immortality  and  Philosophy,  (s)  315. 

Individual  and  the  State,  (&)  438. 

Induction,  And  Generalization,  (s)  195; 
Metaphysical  and  Psychological  Ba- 
sis of,  (b)  217. 

Infinite,  History  of  the  Problem  of,  In 
Western  Thought,  (b}  no. 

Instinct,  Of  Self-conservation  in  Infants, 
(s)  200 ;  An  Attempt  at  a  Psychology 
of,  (s)  423 ;  The  Religious,  (s)  555  ; 
Habit  and,  (d)  571. 


Irreversibility  of  Psychical  Phenomena, 
Some  Remarks  on,  (s)  316. 


Judgment,  Modality  of,  (6)  677  ;  Psy- 
chological and  Logical  Theories  of, 
(s)  668. 

Justice,  Essay  on,  (b}  438. 

K 

Kant,  His  Conception  of  Personality, 
(s)  3*9  »  His  Influence  on  Theology, 
(s)  320  ;  His  Psychology  in  its  Refer- 
ence to  the  Critical  Philosophy,  (b) 
434  ;  Criticism  of  his  Aesthetic,  (r) 
543  ;  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  (b) 

563- 

Knowledge,  Sense,  Immanence  of  Rea- 
son in,  (r)  297  ;  Philosophy  of,  (r) 
652.  See  also  Epistemology. 


Law,  And  Nature  in  Greek  Ethics,  (s) 
425  ;  Natural,  Conformity  of  Social 
Phenomena  to,  (s)  428. 

Leibnitz,  His  Doctrine  of  Space  and 
Time,  (a)  356. 

Life,  Basis  for  a  Modern  Practical- 
ethical  View  of,  (b)  326 ;  Guesses  at 
the  Riddles  of,  (b)  570. 

Logic,  Relation  of,  To  Psychology,  (a)  i ; 
Of  Hegel,  (r)  411;  Of  Aristotle,  (6) 
439 ;  Of  Hegel,  Presupposition  Ques- 
tion in,  (a)  497 ;  And  Psychology,  (s) 
665. 

Logical,  And  Illogical  Minds,  (b}  328 ; 
Subject  and  Predicate,  Distinction 
between,  (s)  419;  And  Psychological 
Theories  of  Judgment,  (s)  668. 

Logos  in  Greek  Philosophy,  History 
of  the  Conception  of,  (b)  685. 

Lotze,  His  Monism,  (d)  57  ;  His  Con- 
ception of  Science,  (s)  674. 

M 

Man,  Essays  Concerning  the  Mind  of, 
(r)  293  ;  His  Place  in  the  Cosmos, 
(b)  332,  (r)  529 ;  Psychology  of  the 
Progress  of,  (s)  553. 
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Materialism,  Disguised,  and  Agnosti- 
cism, (d)  170  ;  Idealism  and  Positiv- 
ism, (s)  317  ;  Economic,  and  Con- 
formity of  Social  Phenomena  to 
Natural  Law,  (s)  428. 

Memory,  (s)  197. 

Metaphysics,  Epistemology  and,  Fun- 
damental Problems  of,  (s)  92 ;  Of 
T.  H.  Green,  (a)  113;  And  Philoso- 
phy, History  of,  (s)  205  ;  As  Basis  of 
Plato's  Ethics,  (b)  212  ;  And  Psychol- 
ogy, Basis  of  Induction  in,  (b)  217  ; 
Realism  as  a  Doctrine  of,  (b)  568. 
See  also  Philosophy. 

Method,  Of  Descartes,  Prior  to  the 
Discourse,  (s)  96  ;  And  Standpoint  of 
Ethics,  (a)  27  5  ;  Analytic,  And  the 
Independence  of  Philosophy,  (s)  667. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  Ethics  of,  (b)  440. 

Mind,  Human,  New  Essay  Concerning 
the,  (r)  293 ;  As  Logical  or  Illogical, 
(t>)  328;  Social  and  Ethical  Interpre- 
tations of  the  Development  of,  («) 
445 »  States  of,  As  a  Possible  Basis 
for  Epistemology,  (a)  577.  See  also 
Ego,  Self,  Psychology. 

Mob,  The,  A  Study  of,  (s)  198. 

Modality  of  Judgment,  (6)  677. 

Modern,  Philosophy,  Spirit  of,  (b)  215  ; 
German  Psychology,  History  of,  (6) 
680. 

Monism  of  Lotze,  (d)  57. 

Morality,  And  Religion,  (d)  64 ;  As 
taught  in  the  Ancient  Zoroastrian 
Religion,  (s)  86 ;  And  Religion,  The 
Foundations  of,  (s)  87  ;  And  Belief  in 
the  Supernatural,  (s)  313;  Of  the 
Early  Romans,  (s)  427.  See  also 
Ethics. 

More, Henry,  His  Ethical  System, (a)  593. 

Movement,  Sensations  of  Apparent, 
(s)  202. 

Mysteries,  Disclosures  of  the  Univer- 
sal, (6)  325. 

Mythology,  Science  of,  Contributions 
to,  (b)  679- 

N 

Nature,  Concept  of,  in  Aristotle,  (a) 
18;  Philosophy  of,  (b)  99;  Law  and, 


in  Greek  Ethics,  (s)  425;  Law  of, 
Conformity  of  Social  Phenomena  to, 
(s)  428. 

Necessity,  And  Contingency  in  the 
System  of  Aristotle,  (/>)  105;  Histori- 
cal, And  Freedom,  (s)  428. 

Non-contradiction,  As  a  Dialectical 
Principle,  (s)  666. 

Noumenon,  (s)  559. 

Number,  Concept  of,  (s)  204. 

O 

Observation   and    Recollection,    Accu- 
racy of  School  Children  in,  (s)  197. 
Opposition,  Concept  of,  (s)  431. 
Organism,  Society  as,  (s)  670. 

P 

Parmenides  of  Plato,  Interpretation  of, 

(s)  207. 
Personality,  Kant's  Conception  of,  (s) 

3I9- 

Philebus,  Authenticity  of,  (s)  93. 

Philosophy,  Of  T.  H.  Green,  (6)  98; 
Of  Nature,  (6)  99  ;  Of  Plato,  (b)  103  ; 
Of  Schopenhauer,  (b)  106,  (r)  301,  (n) 
573  ;  History  of,  In  Outline,  (£)  108  ; 
Of  Theism,  (r)  176;  Annual  of,  (r) 
186;  As  Attitude,  (s)  204;  And  Meta- 
physics, History  of,  (s)  205  ;  Spirit  of 
Modern,  (b)  215  ;  Hegel's,  Of  Right, 
(r)  288*;  Relation  of  Sociology  to, 
(s)  314;  And  Immortality,  (s)  315; 
Of  Theism,  Recent  Advances  in,  (b) 
331  ;  Wundt's  System  of,  (a)  370  ; 
The  Critical,  Relation  of  Kant's  Psy- 
chology to,  (l>)  434 ;  Catholic,  Rela- 
tion of  Dante  to,  (b}  567  ;  Of  Baer, 
(b)  569;  Of  Knowledge,  (r)  652; 
Essays  on,  (r)  657  ;  Of  Secretan,  (s) 
672  ;  The  Analytic  Method  and  the 
Independence  of,  (s)  667;  Of  Hera- 
clitus,  (s)  674;  Greek,  History  of 
the  Conception  of  the  Logos  in,  (6) 
685.  See  also  Metaphysics. 

Plato,  As  Critic  of  Aristotle,  (s)  94; 
Philosophy  of,  (t>)  103;  His  Par- 
menides,  Interpretation  of,  (s)  207; 
Metaphysical  Basis  of  the  Ethics  of, 
(b)  212  ;  School  of,  (r)  405. 
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Pleasure,  Its  Place  in  the  System  of 
Ethics,  (j)  671.  See  also  Feeling. 

Positivism,  Materialism,  Idealism,  and, 
(j)  317  ;  And  the  Sociological  Con- 
ception of  the  World,  (b)  329. 

Possibility,  Completion  of,  Wolff's 
Doctrine  of,  (s)  319. 

Practical  Ethics,  (s)  87  ;  (b)  326. 

Predicate,  Subject  and,  Distinction  be- 
tween Grammatical,  Logical,  and 
Psychological,  (s)  419. 

Present,  The  Psychical,  (j-)  668. 

Presupposition  Question  in  Hegel's 
Logic,  (a)  497. 

Prisoners,  Treatment  of,  (s)  671. 

Progress,   Human,    Psychology   of,  (s) 

553- 

Psychological,  And  Sociological  Inter- 
pretation of  the  World,  Need  of,  (s) 
91  ;  And  Metaphysical  Basis  of  In- 
duction, (b)  217  ;  American  Associa- 
tion, (n)  224  ;  Basis  of  the  Relation 
between  Speech  and  Thought,  (s) 
308;  Phenomena,  Irreversibility  of, 
(s)  316;  Subject  and  Predicate,  Dis- 
tinction between,  (s)  419;  Congress 
in  Miinchen,  Lesson  of,  (s)  554;  And 
Epistemological  Theories  of  Judg- 
ment, (j)  668  ;  Present,  (s)  668. 

Psychology,  Relation  of  Logic  to,  (a) 
i  ;  Of  Effort,  (a)  43  ;  Outlines  of,  (r) 
76;  An  Outline  of,  (r)  81  ;  And 
Psychic  Culture,  (£)  109  ;  Of  Rehmke, 
(«)  220  ;  Outlines  of,  (b}  322 ;  Of 
Socialism,  (s)  420;  Crisis  in,  (s)  421, 
(s)  551;  Of  Instinct,  (s)  423;  The 
Knower  in,  (s}  424;  Of  Kant,  With 
Reference  to  the  Critical  Philosophy, 
(b)  434  ;  Of  the  Grammar  of  Science ', 
(d)  521  ;  Analytic,  (r)  532;  Of  Hu- 
man Progress,  (s)  553;  Of  Feeling, 
(s)  554;  Experimental,  (;/)  576;  Logic 
and,  (s)  665;  Of  Sufficient  Reason, 
(s)  669  ;  Modern  German,  History  of, 
(b)  680.  See  also  Mind,  Ego,  Self. 

R 

Reading,  Conditions  of  Fatigue  in,  (s) 
196. 


Realism,  Naive  and  Critical,  (s)  202  ; 
Metaphysical,  (b)  568. 

Reality,  Consciousness  of,  (r)  539. 

Reason,  Immanence  of,  In  Sense 
Knowledge,  (r}  297 ;  Pure,  Kant's 
Critique  of,  (b}  563 ;  Sufficient,  Psy- 
chology of,  (s)  669. 

Recognition,  Process  of,  (a)  267. 

Recollection,  Observation  and,  Accu- 
racy of,  (s)  197. 

Rehmke,  His  Psychology,  («)  220. 

Religion,  Morality  and,  (d)  64;  Moral 
Teaching  of  the  Ancient  Zoroastrian, 
(s)  86 ;  And  Morality,  Foundations  of, 
(s)  87;  Of  Children,  (s)  310;  Recent 
Advances  in  Theistic  Philosophy  of, 
(6)  331;  As  Instinct,  (j)555;  Dia- 
lectic of,  (s)  557. 

Riddle  of  Existence,  Guesses  at,  (b)  570. 

Right,  Hegel's  Philosophy  of,  (r)  288  ; 
Its  Origin  and  Social  Character,  (s) 
312;  Social,  Evolutionary  Conception 
of,  (6)  441- 

Romans,  Early,  Morality  of,  (s)  427. 


Santayana,  G.,  His  Aesthetics,  (d)  401. 

Schopenhauer,  Philosophy  of,  (b)  106, 
(r)  301,  (//)  573. 

Science,  Social,  In  Germany,  (b)  100  ; 
KarlPearson's  Psychology  of,  (d]  521 ; 
Lotze's  Conception  of,  (s)  674;  Of 
Mythology,  Contributions  to,  (b)  679. 

Scientific,  And  Technical  Ethics,  Ele- 
ments of,  (b}  327  ;  Idealism,  (s)  430, 

(')  558- 

Secretan,  Philosophy  of,  (s)  672. 
Self,  Conservation  in  Infants,  Instinct 

of,  (s)  200;  Of  the  Dying,  (s)  201; 

Ethical,  Genesis  of,  (a)  225. 
Self-consciousness,  Variety  of  Extent, 

Degree,  and  Unity  in,  (s)  422. 
Sensations,  Of  Apparent  Movement,  (s) 

202 ;   Analysis    of,   Contribution    to, 

<*)  565- 

Sense,  Organs,  Attention  and  the 
Function  of,  (s)  198;  Of  Beauty,  (b} 
210;  Knowledge,  Immanence  of 
Reason  in,  (r)  297. 
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Sleep  and  Unconscious  Cerebration 
during  Sleep,  (s)  551. 

Social,  Character  and  Origin  of  Right, 
(s)  312  ;  Phenomena,  The  Conformity 
to  Natural  Law  of,  (s)  428  ;  Right, 
Evolutionary  Conception  of,  (b)  441  ; 
And  Ethical  Interpretations  of  Men- 
tal Development,  («)  445. 

Socialism,  Psychology  of,  (s)  420. 

Society  as  an  Organism,  Conception  of, 
(s)  670. 

Sociology,  And  Psychology,  Need  of 
an  Interpretation  of  the  World  in 
Terms  of,  (s)  91  ;  In  Germany,  (b) 
100;  Principles  of,  (r)  182;  Intro- 
duction to,  (6)  214;  Relation  of 
Philosophy  to,  (s)  314  ;  Conception 
of  the  World  in  Terms  of,  and  Posi- 
tivism, (b)  329. 

Socrates  and  Athenian  Society  in  his 
Day,  (6)  102. 

Space,  Question  as  to  the  Finitude  or 
Infinity  of  the  World  in,  (s)  316 ; 
And  Time,  Leibnitzian  Doctrine  of, 

(«)  356- 
Speech    and    Thought,    Psychological 

Basis   of  the   Relation  between,  (s) 
308,  (s)  553. 

State,  The  Individual  and,  (6)  438. 

Subject  and  Predicate,  Distinction  be- 
tween the  Grammatical,  Logical,  and 
Psychological,  (s)  419. 

Subjective  Notion,  Hegel's  Treatment 
of,  (s)  432. 

Sufficient  Reason,  Psychology  of,(j)  669. 

Supernatural,  Belief  in,  and  Morality, 
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